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"CH 4 none 1 of the ancient philoſophers believed the 4 = „ 
N future flate of rewards and puniſhments, though, on account of its con= 
Filed neceſſity to the ſupport of religion, and conſequently of civil ' faciety, 
all the the ical philoſophers ſedulouſly taught it to the people. The ſe- 
0 veral ſenſes i in which the Ancients conceived the permanency of the hu- 
nan foul explained. Several general reaſons premiſed, to ſhew that the 
ancient philoſophers did not always believe what they taught, and that 
they taught the doctrine of a a ſuture ate of rewards and pnni iſbments ; 
: without Peieving it: W vere the e that induced the ancient Jages : 
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CONTENTS OF THE THIRD BOOK... . 


to make it lawful tn deceive for public good, in matters of religion, are 


explained, whereby they are ſeen to be ſuch as had no place in the pro- 
pagation or genius of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions. In the courſe 
of this enquiry, the riſe, progreſs, perfection, decline, and genius of the 
ancient Greek philoſophy, under its ſeveral divifi aur, are confidered and 
explained, p. Go 30% 


FE. © I. tt. 
EN T E R 8 on 4 ee enquiry into the ſentiments of teh ſa | 


| of philoſophy on this point, The diviſion and fucceſſi won of their ſchools. 
The character of Socrates ; and of the new and old Academy. The 


character and genius of each ſect of the grand Quaternion of theiftic Phi 
 bofophy, the Pythagoric, the Platonic, {he Peripatetic, and the Stoic : 
 fhewing that not one of theſe believed the doctrine of a future late Fre- 


words and puniſhments. The character of Tully, and bis ſentiments 


£ on this point. The original of the ancient fables, and of the doftrines 
e the Metempſychoſis and Metamorphoſis, — e into 
and — Þ > ES 


8 E c T, IV. . „ 
5 H E 17. 8. in wt ” a | fuller conven, that the ancient N 


0 ner not only did not, but that they could not poſſibly believe . 
2 future fate of rewards and puniſhments, becauſe two metaphy/i cal POS 
principles, concerning the nature of God, and of the human foul; --::--- 
which entirely overturn the doctrine of a ſuture ſtate of rewards and 
ED puni iſhments, were univerſally held and believed by all the Greek _ 
= philoſophers, 7 beſe doctrines examined and explained : 12 the courſe 
| of this enquiry, the true genius of the ancient Egyptian i/dom ex- 


” . plained; and their pretended philoſophy, as delivered by the later 


Greek writers, ſhewn to be ſpurious. 7. he ſeetion concludes with the 

« ſe to be made of this remarkable fag (of the ancient Philoſophers 0 
not believing, and yet ſedulouſly teaching, a ry fate of re war ds and : 

Sno ) fir the ſupport . our main Fs lion, p. 85—141. 
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8 C T. V. 
T HIS account of the ancient philoſophy, ſo far from being pre- 


judicial to Chriflianity, that it greatly credits and recommends it, 
| Proved from the m1 ſchiefs that attend thoſe different repreſentations of 


fag aniſm, in the 1wo extremes, which the defenders of region are ac- 


cuſtomed to make : where it is 's ſhewn that the difference in Point of ber- . 
Jection, between the ancient and modern hy Nems of — is * 
" * to — p. 741 * Jay ct 


* E c 7. vi. 5 
7 H E athe ical pretence of religion $ is an invention ” of faatef Pj 


— and therefore ff alſe, clear ly confuted, and ſhewn to be both im- 
: pertinent and falle. For that, was the Atheift's account of religion : 
right, it would not follow that religion was falſe, but the contrary, 
Bui the pretence fa ſe and grounale „, __ OT" ex * ys p þ . . 

1 civil mag! Mate Was in being, p- 1 46—2 I 3. | 


Arx bx and Norks 40 the e Third Book, v. „eb. 
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Doepic Arion of Book IW. V. ”. to Lord Monet, 1765, 


p. 263275. 


Daprc Arion to the Jews, 1740, p. 276—ag1 b 
| Panyace fo Books IV. V. FT: 1749, p. 242 —298. 
| Papracy to the Edition * f 1758, p. 25935 Fe 
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R 0 7 E 5 the 2 85 anionic of the arts a empire of 1 5 
and that ſuch high antiquity illufrates and confirms * trutb of i 


. the Moſaic HY. P- 337739. 


4: E | > T. ST TH 
INT RODUCT TON, ſhewing that the aft Freien to | Reve- 


1 lation, proves the Truth 7 . and e Li the Joly = 
337346. 12 


s E C T. II. 


| ENTERS on the third Propoſition. Some general 8 1 
the bigh antiquity of Egypt; and of the equal extravagance of both 
. parties in aa attempts to advance or r depreſs that. antiquiy, 


P- 34 354. 


vii CONTENTS OF THE FOURTH BOOK, 
ID E 5 
THE 57805 antiquity of Egypt proved from Serfprure- — 


from the ancient Greek b lorians, ſupported and confirmed by Scrip- 


ture, I the courſe of this inquiry the riſe and progreſs of the art 6 4 
medicine i 1s treated Lg and explained, p- 3 54387. 


8 E 5 T. IV. 


7H E bigh antiquity of Egypt proved from their Hieroglyphics. 


Their nature, original, and various kinds, explained. Proved to be 
| the original of the art of Oniroeritics or inter preiation of Dreams, and 


likewiſe of Brute-worſhip. In this inquiry 1s contained the hi iſtory of 


the various modes of information by Speech and Writing And of the 
various modes of ancient idolatry, in the order . IE from one ano 
— p- ee 


$6 O . V. 


0 I R kae Newton J chronology of ihe 1 . e - 
75 and Heron to contradict all ſacred and profane antiquity, and even the 
nature of 1 thing ff. It the courſe of this Diſer. tation the cauſes of that 
5 infinite con, uſron in the ancient Greek 2 MNory and . are in- 


e into and explained, Pe 491—36 * 
8 E c 8 vl. 


PROV ES that Moſes was I ſhilled i in all FR - nigh of Egypt, i 
DE 5 the Iſraelites violently inclined to all their ſuperſtitions. — That the 
Ritual Law was rſt; tuted partly in op poſit tion to thoſe ſuperſtitions, and 
pa, ly in compliance 10 the People's prejudices. — That neither that Ri- 
tual nor Moſes's Learning is any objection fo the divinity of his M. if ; 

— 1 jon—But a high confirmation of it, In which Herman Witſius' ar- 
gumenis to the contrary are examined and confuted ; and the famous 
: Prophecy in the twentieth chapter of Ezekiel explained and vindicated 


We egainſt he e 'd inte} Tanten 45 the Rabbins and Dr. Shuckford, 


| Nores on the Four 1b Book, p. 657 4—739- 


p- 5665, 
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TN the beginning of the laſt book, 1 entered: upon the to of 
1 my ſecond propoſition ; namely, THAT ALL ANTIQUITY was 
UNANIMOUS IN THINKING THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE | 
| STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS WAS NECESSARY TO THE 

' WELL BEING OP SOCIETY : And the method I laid down for it, was, 
72 x; 1 ſhew the condutt of Legi Mators, and the founders of civil policy. ; 
11 The opinions of the wiſeſt and moji learned of the ancient Sages. 5 


The CONDUCT or THE LEGISLATORS hath been fully examined 


in the laſt book. 


II. Tun OPINION. or THE ANCIENT $AGES, is 5 the ſubject of the 8 


| preſent. | 


TEN too, as ll. as the „ſÄ were unanimous in this 


point, how diſcordant ſoever and at variance amongſt themſelves, : 
In other matters. Whatever Syſtem of Policy the Hiſtorian fa- 
voured; whatever Theory of Nature the Philoſopher eſpouſed ; 


Vor. II. e TY, THIS 


2 THE DIVINE LEGATION BooxIIl. 


THIs always remained an unqueſtionable principle. The favourer 
of arbitrary power deeined it the ſtrongeſt bond of blind obedience ; | 
and the friend of civil liberty, the largeſt ſource of virtue and a 
public ſpirit. The Atheiſt, from the vaſtneſs of its ſocial uſe, 


concluded religion to be but an invention of State; and the Theiſt, 


from that confeſſed utility, laboured to prove it of divine original. 
1 give the reader a detail of the diſcourſes, where this truth is 


owned and ſupported, would be to tranſcribe Antiquity : for, with 

this begins and ends every thing they teach and explain of Morals, 
Government, human Nature, and civil Poliey. I ſhall therefore 

content myſelf with two or three paſſages, as a ſpecimen only, of 

: the general voice of ancient Wiſdom. 5 


Timæus the Locrian, a very early Pythagorean, well practiſed : 


in Affairs, and, in Plato's opinion, of conſummate knowledge in 
philoſophy, diſcourſing on the remedies to moral evil, after having 80 
| ſpoken of the uſe of philoſophy to lead well tempered minds to 
7 | happineſs, by teaching the meaſures of juſt and unjuſt ; adds, that, : 

N for intractable ſpirits civil Society was invented ; which keeps men 
in fear by the coercions of Law and Religion : But if we come 
OS (fays he) toa perverſe ungovernable diſpoſition, there, puniſuj- 

ments ſhould be applied; both thoſe which civil laws inflict, 

= « and thoſe which the terrors of religion denounce againſt the 
wicked from above and from below: as, that ENDLESS PUNISH= | 
© MENTS attend the remains of unhappy men; and all thoſe tor- 

« ments, which I highly applaud the Tonic poet for recording from 

« ancient tradition, i in order to cleanſe and purify the mind from: 


« vice x. 


That 1 hiſtorian, Polybius e knowledge of in 1 De 


. and civ il Government was ſo celebrated, that Rome preferred him | 
1 to the at e of compoling | laws for ee now . 
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become 


Sxcr. 1. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 3 


become a province to the republic) ſpeaking of the excellence of 


the Roman Conſtitution, expreſſeth himſelf in this manner: But 
« the ſuperior excellence of this Policy, above others, manifeſts 


„„ itſelf, in my opinion, chiefly in the religious notions the Ro- 


£ mans hold concerning the Gods: that thing, which in other 


- $6 places i is turned to abuſe, being the very ſupport of the Roman . 
« affairs; I mean THE FEAR OF THE cops, or what the Greeks call 
4 ſuperſtition; which is come to ſuch a height, both in its influence 
on particulars, and on the public, as cannot be exceeded. This, 
which many may think unaccountable, ſeems plainly to have 
= been contrived for the ſake of the Community. If, indeed, one 
„were to frame a civil Policy only for wile men, it is poſſible this 
4 kind of Inſtitution might not be neceſſary. But ſince the mul- 
e titude is ever fickle and capricious, full of lawleſs paſſions, and 
25 irrational and violent reſentments, there is no way left to keep 
60 them 1 in order, but by the terrors of FUTURE PUNISHMENT, and 
i « all the pompous circumſtance that attends ſuch kind of fiftions. 
„On which account the Ancients acted, in my opinion, with 
« great judgement and penetration, when they contrived to bring 
in theſe notions of the Gods, and of a FUTURE STATE, into the 
„popular belief; and the preſent age as inconſiderately, and ab- 
« ſurdly, 1 11 removing them, and encouraging the multitude ä 
deſpiſe their terrors. For ſee now the conſequence : 1 in Greece, 5 
ca the man who is entruſted with the public money (to paſs by 
« other matters) though it be but of a ſingle talent, and though 
he give a ten- fold ſecurity in the moſt authentic form, and before 
« twice the number of witneſſes which the Law requires, cannot 
« be brought to diſcharge his engagements 3 while, amongſt | the 
« Romans, the mere RELIGION oF AN OATH keeps thoſe, who 
55 « have vaſt ſums of money paſſing through their hands, either in 
&« the public adminiſtration or in foreign legations, from the leaſt _ 
violation of their truſt, or honour. And whereas, in other 
* places, it is rare to find : a man, who c can keep his hands clean, or 
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4 THE DIVINE LEGATION BooxIIl. 
e forbear plundering his Country ; in Rome it ig as rare to take any 
te one offending in this kind. That every thing which exiſts is 
« ſubje& to mutation and decay, we need not be told; the unal- 


« terable nature of things ſufficiently informs us of this truth. But 
« there being two ways, whereby every kind of Policy is ruined 


« and diflolved ; ; the one from wiTHouT, and the other from 


WITHIN; that deſtruction, which cometh from without, can- 
„not be conſtantly avoided by any human proviſion : but then, 
« there are known and efficacious remedies for thoſe evils which 5 
* ariſe from within xv 5 : 


Polybius ſays literally, There are two ways by which. a Nate is 


echt to diſſolution, from without and from within: 5 that from 

without 1 is uncertain and little known; that from within is known » 
and certain. By which words he muſt mean what I make lum to 
ſay, as appears by what he immediately ſubjoins, where he ſhews 

| how the power of the Great, when degenerated into tyranny, may 

be checked by the people : : whoſe oppoſition to power produces, as 
it happens to be well or ill managed, either the belt « or worſt form 
. government, a ned or . 5 
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Sor. 1. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. «x5 


This long paſſage deſerves our attention, and for many reaſons, 


- Polybius was a Greek, and, as all good men are, a tender lover of 
his Country, whoſe ancient glory and virtue were then faſt on the 
decline, and the Roman mounting to its meridian, 'The melan- 
choly reflections, ariſing from this view of things, were always 
- uppermoſt 1 in his thoughts : ſo that ſpeaking here of the great in- 
fluence which Religion had on the minds of the Romans, he could 
not forbear giving his countrymen a leſſon, and inſtructing them _ 
in what he eſteemed the principal cauſe of their approaching ruin; = 
namely, a certain libertiniſm, which had ſpread amongſt the ProPLE 
of CONDITION, who, aſhamed of the ſimplicity of their Anceſtors, 
N and deſpiſing the ignorance of the People, affected a ſuperior pene- : 
tration, which brought them to regard, and prepoſterouſly to teach 
| others to regard, the reſtraints of religion as illuſory and unmanly, 
5 This he confirms by ſhewing the ſtrong influence religion hath on 
the morals of men. But to underſtand what follows, of 1 the Ne 
: aways by aobich a fate comes 70 ruin, from without and from within, 7 5 5 
vhich ſeems to be brought 1 in a little abruptly, we muſt ſuppole, W 
that thoſe, to whom the hiſtorian addrefles himſelf, had objected, 
Phat it was not a want of piety among 2 themſeives, but the force . 
77 Roman arms without, which had broken the Po deer of Hees; 
and that this d "iſa after they were patiently to ſubmit to, becauſe all em- 
pires have their flated periods, Let us ſuppoſe this, and the politi 
N reflection on the fall of States will have a high propriety, and 
cloſe connection with what preceded. It! is to this effect: Iagree 
with Yeu, favs Polybius, that evils, coming ſuddenly on a State 
from without, cannot be eaſily warded; but then, thoſe ariſing 55 
from within, as they are commonly foreſeen, have their remedies _ 
dt hand, Now I take our misfortunes to have proceeded from theſe : 5 
for had not a neglect of religion depraved the manners of the 
| Greeks, Rome had wanted both pretence and inclination to invade 
us, and Greece would have continued able to ſupport its Own ſove- | 


reiguty : therefore your trite * of the muability of human 
1 _ ny here altogether miſapplicd.” FO: 


But 
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But had this great man lived only one age later, he would have 
found large occaſion of addreſſing this very admonition to the Ro- 
mans themſelves; when the ſame libertine ſpirit fore- ran and con- 
tributed to the deſtruction of heir Republic; and religion had ſo 
loſt its hold of thoſe, whom, in the time of Polybius, it ſo en- 

tirely poſſeſſed, that Cæſar could dare, 1 in full Senate, with a degree 
of licence unexampled in Antiquity, to declare, that the doctrine 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments was all a groundleſs 


notion. This was 4 dreadful — of their — : 5 


ruin. 
If this great kan i than may deſerve. rl it ould: he 
worth while for our People of condition to look about them, and 
| compute their gains by ſuch a conduct: : thoſe of them I mean, if 
any ſuch there be, who profeſs to love their Country, and yet as 
| publicly deſpiſe the Religion of it. One of them, who did both in 
an eminent degree, and who would ſubſtitute a TASTE, inſtead of 2s 
a future Aale, for the government of the world, thus expreſſeth | 


himſelf: “Even conſcience, I fear, ſuch as is owing to religious 


— 0 ſeipline, will make but a ſlight figure, where this TASTE is ſet 
| oy amiſs. Amongſt the vulgar perhaps it may do wonders : : a de vi 
e and a hell may prevail, where a jail and A gallows are thought 


= 0 inſufficient. But ſuch is the nature of the liberal, polithed, and 
5 « refined part of mankind; fo far are they from the mere fi implicity 


o © of: babes and fucklings, that, inſtead of applying the notion of a 


EE future reward or puniſhment to their immediate behaviour in ſo- T 
_ ciety, they are apt much rather, through the whole courſe of = 


— their lives, to ſhew evidently that they look on the pious nar- 


** rations to be indeed no better than children's tales and the amuſe- . 


© ment of the mere vulgar . » I will not now alk, Where was 
the reli, Zion, but where was the civil prudence of this great patriot? -. 
For if it be indeed true, as he confeſſes, that among ft the vulgar a 


devil and 4 hell may prevail, where a Jon: and a gallous are thought 


* CbaraRteriflics; 1094 1. p. 177. edit, 3. 


5 


| + See note [ BJ, at the end of this Book. 


Szcr.1, OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 5 
inſufficient ; why would this lover of his country take off ſo neceſſary 


a reſtraint on the manners of the multitude ? If he favs he would 
not, I aſk, why then hath he publicly ridiculed it? Or was it 


indeed his intention to make all his fellow-citizens MEN or ASF E 


He might as well have thought of making them all Logos * 


So abſurd and pernicious is the conduct of the Feb ihiaber 


f even admitting them to be in the right. But if, inſtead of remov- 
ing the rubbiſh of ſuperſtition, they be indeed ſubverting the grounds 
of true religion, what name muſt be given to this . of madneſs _ 
and impiet © 


On the whole, 1 fear we are in no fight way. Weber in the 


5 Public too we reſemble the picture this ſage hiſtorian hath drawn Sz 
5 of degenerated Greece, 15 leave to ſuch : as are better killed ; in thoſe. 0 
matters to determine. 
The great Geographer, n ks leg of men and manners 
was as extenfive as the habitable globe, ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: 
« © The multitude i in ſociety are allured to virtue by thoſe enticing 155 
1 fables, which the poets tell of the illuſtrious atchievementsof 
ancient heroes, ſuch as the labours of Hercules and Theſeus ; „ 
« the rewards conferred. by the Gods, for well- doing. 80 again, 5 
« they are reſtrained from vice by the puniſhments, the Gods are 
« ſaid to inflict upon offenders, and by thoſe + terrors and threat- 
40 * nings which certain dreadful words and monſtrous forms 1 imprint 
upon their minds ; or by believing that divine judgements have 
— © overtaken evil men. For it is impoſſible to govern women and 
« the groſs body of the people, and to keep them pious, holy, and 7 
7,0 virtuous, by the precepts of philoſophy : this can be only done 0 
| « by the FEAR oF THE GoDs; which is raiſed and ſupported by 
ancient fictions and modern prodigies. The Thunder therefore 
3 of Jupiter, the #gis of Minerva, the Trident of Neptune, the 
6 n, of Bacchus, and the Snakes and Torches of the Furies, ; 


*5$Se note A} at the end of this Book, 5 
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, with all the other apparatus of ancient theology, were the en- 
« gines which the Legiſlator employed, as bugbears, to ſtrike a 


« terror into the childiſh imaginations of the Multitude *.“ 


_ Laſtly, Pliny the elder „owns it to be expedient for Society, 


ce that men ſhould believe, that the Gods concerned themſelves in 
„human affairs; and that the puniſhments they inflict on offen- 
ders, though ſometimes late indeed, as from Governors buſied in 
the adminiſtration of ſo vaſt an Univerſe, yet are never to be 
« evaded +.” Thus He, though an Epicurean ; ; but an Epicurean 
in his ſenſes : from whom we hear nothing of the mad ſtrains of 
| Lucretius, „That all religion ſhould be aboliſhed, as n. 
5 80 with che Pee of mankind.“ . 


SECT. vg 


v T to give this matter its full evidence, it ill be proper to 
ſet together the PUBLIC PROFESSIONS, and the PRIVATE | 


N of the ancient THEISTICAL PHILOSOPHERS : who, 
notwithſtanding they were for ever diſcourſing on the doctrine of 
a future ſlate of rewards and puniſhments, to the People, yet were 
all the while ſpeculating 1 in private on other and different principles. 
A conduct which could proceed from nothing, but a full perſuaſion 
that this doffrine was the very vital part of Religion; ˖ and the only 
ſupport of that influence, which divine vorſhip bath o on the minds x, 
of the Multitude, 8 = 8 _ 


"* 071 Te vat rd rg wider; Galilee: tc 125 wedlgoriy ou Wop Toi; ze. Tay babe, rav dννοο, 


Ta n Ara Yb, uubqn Ap ehre. h Heading ab ˙, 1 Onotue, * 71 * Toy d 
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7 1 au re Sgegdixilai, 3 7 3%: wigtiuo. iανετν rg. Ov 1e 0 Tt YU), 0 wales = 
| : yas W 5 :T%Y oye A0 goa PNogoPw, e mpornaMrarias Teo; thotorizy, % deb rie, * : 


a GAL. der *% 91K decor Daruovinge. T&T0 E Gvev puborias, x; Trgelleiag, | Kegavros Yap, airis, - . 


3G Teva, *% Mayuradeg, % Ned ug, 98 Bogoonoſxa Tay Std z N, uad ho · S TaTX drohe GeXarnn* ” 
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+ Verum in his Deos agere curam rerum humanarum credi, ex uſu vitæ eſt ; "penaf- 


_—_— maleficiis aliquando (Eras, occupato Deo 1 in tanta mole, nunquam autem irritas eſſe. 
Hitt, Nat. 1. Il, Co 7. | 8 | 


Now, 
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Now, though after reading their hifory, reflecting on their cha- 
1 raclers, and examining their wrizings with all the care J was able, 
A jt it appeared to me, that theſe men believed nothing of that future 
} 
1 


late which they ſo induſtriouſly propagated in the world; and 
"WM therefore on this, as well as other accounts, deſerved all that aſ- 
| | perity of language with which they are treated by the Sacred 
=  evriters; yet the contrary having been long and generally taken 
= for granted, and their real opinions often urged by our ableſt di- 
vines, as conformable and favourable to the Chriſtian doctrine of a 
_ future ſtate ; 4: J ſuſpect that what I have here ſaid, will be exclaimed | 
againſt as an unreaſonable and licentious paradox. 
But, for all this, I do not deſpair of proving it a certain, though 
an unheeded, truth : and then I ſhall hope my reader's pardon for 
the length of this enquiry, 2s : it is of no ſmall moment to ſhew = 
: the ſenſe Antiquity had of the uſe of a future ſtate to Society : and 
aas, in ſhewing that uſe, I ſhall be able to clear up a very important 
point of antiquity, doubly obſcured, bed length of t time and . 1 
5 my of contradiftion. 15 
-- But, before I enter on the þ matter, I welt, in antes” to abate tlie 5 
general prejudice, explain what 1 1s meant by that FUTURE STATE, = 
which, I ſuppoſe, the THEISTICAL PHILOSOPHERS did not believe. 
And this the rather, becauſe the contrary opinion has continued . 
the longer unqueſtioned, through the lax and ambiguous uſe of the 
term. Thus, becauſe it was evident, that all, or moſt of the theiſ- : 
tical philoſophers believed, as well as taught, the immortality, we 
2 rather the eternity of the foul, men, tied down to the aſſociations of 
| modern ideas, concluded that they believed, as well as taught, the ; 
doctrine of a ſuture fate of rewards and puniſhments. e 
2 make the reader, therefore, maſter of the queſtion, it will = 
not be unfit, juſt to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſenſes, 11 which the 755 
Ancients conceived the PERMANENCY of the human ſoul ; bk and to 
reſerve the explanation of them, and aff ignment of them to their 


Proper 5 for another 8 0 5 
| Vor. II. Cc 25 + Th i 
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This permanency was either, 


1 


I. A $IMPLE EXISTENCE after this life : or, 


II. EXISTENCE IN A STATE OF REWARD AND PUNISHMENT, ace 


8 cording to men's behaviour here. 
Fach of theſe was two-fold. 
: Simple exiſtence was either, 


1. Ax IMMEDIATE REFUSION oF THE $OUL, ON DEATH, INTO 


THE UNIVERSAL NATURE | or 10 EN, FROM WHENCE IT PRO- 
| CEEDED :| 


Or, II. A CONTINUANCE or ITs SEPARATE AND. DISTINCT. 


EXISTENCE, ON DEATH, FOR A CERTAIN ' PERIOD, BEFORE N 

REFUSION INTO THE TO“ EN, IN A SUCCESSIVE. TRANSITION : 
THROUGH VARIOUS ene BY A NATURAL AND FATAL, No 
MORAL DESIGNATION, — | 


Ex Vence i in Hate of. rewards and bun; izſonents was ö : 


— 3 AsTATE or REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, IMPROPER- nt 

: L 80 CALLED; WHERE | HAPPINESS | AND MISERY. WERE THE 
NATURAL AND NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES or VIRTUE AND VICE ; Y 
NOT POSITIVELY 50, OR BY THE FREE DESIGNATION oF WILL : 3 


Or, II. A: STATE or REWARDS. AND. PUNISHMENTS, PRO- 


- PERLY so CALLED; WHERE THE HAPPINESS AND MISERY co 
| SEQUENT ON VIRTUE AND VICE, WERE THE POSITIVE AND FREE | 
1 DESIGNATION or WILL, | AND Nor Tur NECESSARY | coxsgE- 


QUENCES oF THINGS. 


The Lasr is that notion of: a "ature. tate, 4 uta to Society, 
which all the Lawgivers, Prieſts, and Philoſophers publicly taught = 


8 and propagated; 3 and which the People throughout the whole earth 
univerſally believed. Of this, the METEMPSYCHOSIS Was, gene- 


rally, a part; and, what! is more, continues to be ſo to this very | 


day, amongſt the civilized Gentiles of the Eaſt. 


It is A FUTURE STATE, then, or REWARDS and PUNISHMENTS 5 


IN GENERAL, and particularly the ſecond. and Proper 1 notion of it 
* 
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(for as to the firſt, it was peculiar to the Platoniſts) which I pre- 
tend to prove the ancient Philoſophers did not believe. 
But before I proceed to explain the principles of each ſe, it will 


not be improper to premiſe thoſe GENERAL REASONS, which 11- 
duced me to think 7hat the Philoſophers did not always believe what 
they taught : And that they taught this doftrine without belicving it. 
And as the reader's chief prejudice, on this point, ariſeth from the 
Philoſophers having talked and written ſo much in behalf of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; the three firſt of the 
following general reaſons will ſhew, 1. That they all thought it 
lawful to fay one thing, and think another. 2. That they per- 
petually practiſed what they thus profeſſed to be lawful. A 3 3 05 
That they practiſed it on the very point in queſtion. Eg: 


1. My firfl general reaſon was, that the ancient Sages bel it he. _ 


ul, for the . good, to 1 one 8 when rad thought e ano- 


mere. | 
We have deſeribed the times of Antiquity” very ill, if it doih'o not 


: appear, from what is here ſaid, that each People had the moſt re- 
5 ligious regard to the laws and conſtitutions of their country. What 
raiſed this veneration (natural to all men, accuſtomed to a form of 
Policy) to ſuch a height, was the popular prejudice 1 in favour of -:.. 
their original. For, we have ſeen, the Founders pretended to re- 
cCtive their reſpective inſtitutions from ſome yaTRoN GOD. At the 
time, they received the civil policy, they eſtabliſhed the national _ 
religion; whoſe principal rites were objective to the patron God; 
which gave occaſion to the PUBLIC PART OF REI. 1610, exp lained N 
above: whereby, the State, as ſuch, became the ſubje&t of nenten f | 


worſhi p · 


This making the national Religion o one of the moſt neceſſary and f 

E 9 parts of civil Government, it would become a general 
maxim, not only of mere politicians, but of all the beſt and wiſeſt 
of thoſe times, THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD CONFORM TO THE RE 11 
'GION OF HIS COUNTRY, | We ee, by the behaviour of SOCRATES 


SD, HE himſelf, 
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himſelf, how much men were poſſeſſed with the fitneſs and im- 


portance of this rule. That excellent man, who made it the 
buſineſs of his life to ſearch out, and expoſe the errors of human 
conduct, was moſt likely to detect the folly of this general preju- 
dice. Yet when he comes to his defence before his judges; a de- 
fence, in which he was ſo ſcrupulous that he rejected what his 


friends would have added of confeſſed utility to his ſervice, becauſe 


not ſtrictly conformable to that truth, by which he ſquared the rec- 
titude of his life; when he comes, I ſay, to anſwer that part of 
the charge which accuſes him of attempting to overturn the Popular 
Divinitiet, he declares it, in the moſt ſolemn manner, as his opi- 5 
nion, that cvery ene ſhould , adbere to the Religion of his country x. uf - : 
it ſhould ſtill be ſuſpected, that this was only ſaid, as it made beſt 
for his defence, let us follow him in his laſt moments, retired amidſt 
his philoſophic friends and followers ; ; and there we ſhall find him : 
ſtill true to this great principle, in a circumſtance which hath. : 
much diſtreſſed, and ſtill diſtreſſes, modern critics to account for; TH 
IJ mean the requeſting his friends to facrifice a cock to Zſculapius ; + 
piece of devotion, on ſome account or other, no matter what, due 
from him, according to the cuſtoms of bis oountry, which he had 
neglected to perform +. FE 3 


But for all this, no one > the leaſt converſant ; in antiquity, will, 


* ſuppoſe, take it into his head that theſe Sages, becauſe they held 
every one ſhould adhere to the religion of his country, did not there» 3 
„ ſee the groſs errors of the national religions. Why then (it 
2 may be aſked) was this ſtrange violation of truth amongſt men who 

employed all their ſtudies to evince the! eee of 1 it, in general, 5 


to happineſs ? 


” The explanation of the: dls” is . the 100 of their na- : 


tional religions, conſiſting rather in the performance of Rites of Te 


Wong than i in the pofeſiien e of Opinions, taught them to con- ; 


. * See note do,, at the end of this ask 
| + See note [DI, at the end of this Book, er 
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_ clude, THAT UTILITY AND NOT TRUTH WAS THE END or REL I- 

c10n. And if we attentively conſider thoſe religions (formed in 
ſubſerviency to the State) as is occaſionally explained in the ſeveral 
parts of this work, we ſhall not much wonder at their concluſion. 
And then not rightly diſtinguiſhing between particular and general 
vrliLIry; between that which ariſeth from the legitimate, and 
legitimate, adminiſtration of civil policy, they univerſally embraced 
this other falſe concluſion, THAT UTILITY AND TRUTH Do NO 
COINCIDE *. From this latter principle, a third neceſſarily aroſe, 


555 THAT IT was LAWFUL AND EXPEDIENT TO DECEIVE FOR THE 


' PUBLIC GooD, This all the ancient Philoſophers embraced: and 
_ Tully, on the authority of Plato, thinks 1 it ſo clear, that he calls © 
the doing otherwiſe NEF AS, à horrid wickedneſs. The famous 
Scævola, the Roman Pontiff, frankly declares his opinion (as St. 
Auſtin tells us) that Societies ſhould be deceived in religion +.” 12 
The laſt mentioned author goes on: 5 Varro, ſpeaking of religions, 
« ſays plainly, that there are many TRUTHS which it is not ExPE- 


„ DIENT the vulgar ſhould know ; and many FALSHOODS which yet 85 
« it is uſeful for the people to receive as truths + 1. Upon which _ 


7 the Father remarks, « Here you have the whole arcana of ſtate F. ” 
Nothing ſhews more ſtrongly, that, not truth, but utility, ruled 


all, in Paganiſm, than the caſe Livy mentions, of what happened 2 


in the 573d year of Rome. Some concealed books of Numa were 
diſcovered; which, on examination by the proper officers, being 
found to be injurious to the eftabli iſhed 77 orſhip, were ordered, by 


Authority, to be burnt. Not one word 18 objected to them 8 : 


: containing any faſſebred; on the contrary, they 1 were treated at their N 


; * see the contrary propoſition proved tow ards the beginning of the bin ſection of - 
| the third book, | . 5 1 | | 1 
+. Expedire ac falli | in 6 religions e civitates. De the: ng." 'E iv. 1 10. 
1 Varro de religionibus loquens, evidenter dicit, multa eſſe VERA, quæ vulgo ſcire 5 
non fit UTILE ; multaque, quz tametſi falſa ſint, aliter exiſtimare populum expediat. 
Hic certe totum 8 prodidit SAPIENTIUM, per quos civitates & populi i 
regerentur. 5 


execution 
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execution with the utmoſt reverence and reſpect ; and the fire was 


lighted by the ſacred Miniſters who ſerved at the Altar —As we 
_ go along, we ſhall find 7515 maxim a univerſally: received by the 
tberſlical Philoſophers. i . 1 
I 1 would only obſerve, that i it appears from lis; that the prin- 
= Apt which induced the ancient Sages to deem it lawful to LYE 
or deceive for the public good, had no place in the nazure, or in 
the — propagation. of the Jewisn and CHRI: ISTIAN religions. 


AE My ſecond general reaſon. was, that the ancient . did ach- 
1 fay one thing when they thought another. This appears from 
that general | practice in the Gr-ekt Philoſophy, of a TWOFOLD | 


| DOCTRINE 3 ; the EXTERNAL and the INTERNAL ; a vulgar and a 


ſecret. The firſt openly taught to all; and the ſecond confined to 
. ſelect number. If this needed any other proof than what i is given 
above, it might be ſupported by the very language uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the Philoſophers—tis Ty Had . nyt laugeννi *. E | 
5 Abiseſf Eg Tos. b ο Fo Now what initiation or what myſtery 
could there be i ina ſect that had nothing to Hide from the Many, 


| nothing to communicate to the Few ? And how, but by ſaying _ 


thing and thinking another, could * a Syſtem be ſupported? 
Nor were they different doctrines or ſubjects, but one and the ſame, 5 
handled differently; popularly and Lee ; VIZ. coking £ to 
OPINION, or according to TRUTH 6 
PARNMENID ESV, we are told. had two e concerning the 


nature of the univerſe; one, in which he taught that the world = 


. had been made, and would be d: frayed ; another, 1n which he faid, 


it was #7: generated, and would never be di ifolved ; and that the firſt 
Was his PUBLIC, and the ſecond was his PRIVATE teaching §. ; 
That PL Aro followed the ſame practice, we learn from his own. 
words, who, in a letter to his friends, n according to Dr. 19 


| * Marinus! in vita Proeli. 3 t. Themiſt, in 1 Patr, ob. 
7 See note DE], at the end of this Book. | 
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Bentley's tranſlation *, * As for the ſymbol or private note you 
4 deſire, to know my ſerious letters, and which contain my real 


ce ſentiments, from thoſe that do not, know and remember that God 


6 begins a ſerious letter, and 60Ds one that is otherwiſe +.” Now 
had not Plato uſed the exoteric doctrine, or delivered things not 


correſponding to the real ſentiments of his mind, what occaſion had 


his friends to deſire this private mark or ſymbol to know when he 
Was in earneſt? 


GALEN ſays, ec Plato declares that animals have conſtantly - 


« ſoul, which ſerves to animate and inform their bodies: as for 
6 ſtones, wood, and what we commonly call the inanimate parts 
of the creation; all theſe, he ſays, are quite deſtitute of ſoul. 
« And yet in his Timæus, where he explains his principles to his : 
40 diſciples and ſelect friends, he there gives up the common no- 
« tion, declares that there is a ſoul diffuſed through the univerſe, 
« which! 1s to actuate and pervade every part of 1 it. Now we are 
« not 10 imagine that in this caſe be is INCONSISTENT with himſelf, 
«or maintains contrary. doftrines, any more than Ar Holle and Theo- 
6 «© phraftus are to be charged with contradiction, when they delivered 5 
« 10 their Diſciples their at deetrines, and io the V. ulgar, prin. 
ED, ciples of another nature] . And, in the communication of their 
acroatics or arcane opinions, the philoſophers were as cautious as 
the teachers of the ee were in theirs ; and ſet about it with 
the ſame ſolemnity §. 


* See the Doctor's Remarks on the Diſcourſe of Free. thinking, ON EE 
+ me o % 78 30% C Tg Tee) 146 d rigoDAg, ET Te & e Iran K AL OZ AE AN MH, 4% 
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the ſecond claſs of falſe gods, drad men drified. 
ad mentem. By mind, the author here means the third by poltaſis of the Pla- 
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SYNESIUS, a thorough Platoniſt, and ſcarce more than half a 
Chriſtian, who perfectly well underſtood all the intrigues of Pagan 


philoſophy, delivers it as the plain conſequence of the practice of 


the double doctrine, 5 that philoſophy, when it 125 attained the 


« truth, allows the uſe of LIES AND FICTIONS *.“ 
After this, it will hardly need to be obſerved, That their exter- 
nal doctrine was, either the invention of fables, or the propagation 


""DY” what they held to be falſe : and their internal, the delivery of 
what they held, or diſcovered, to be the truth: Vet becauſe a re- 
markable paflage of Macropivs will, together with the proof of 
this point, tend to the further illuſtration of the general ſubje& we 
are upon, I ſhall give it at large.— 
« (aays this author) that the PHILOSOPHERS did not admit into 
every kind of diſputation, the falſe and fabulous, whether of their 
„own invention or of public allowance +, but only 1 in thoſe words 
„which treated of the s0UL, or of ETHERIAL POWERS, or of the 
” « OTHER Oos f. But when their diſcourſe ventured to raiſe itſelf 
e Gov, the origin and principle of all things, Him whom the 
« Greeks call the Go0D and the FIRST CAvsE ; or, to MIN ö; 
« which the Grecks call Norz, the ee, of che e God, by 


* 


WS 


: FX 


. Ng; By 8 18e wy VENTA PER Ty xe rs YEYAEZOAL | | Epil. ev. . 


+ The text ſays, fabulo/a wel licita. The two laſt words are found in all the old editions: $ 
the more modern, for an obvious reaſon, dropt them. Gronovius takes notice of the 5 
fraud, and reſtores them to their place; but, in order, finally, to degrade them, on a 
fair hearing: which he does, and puts wel fta in their place. But licita is, I believe, 
| Macrobius's own word, and ſignifies, thoſe rheological fables allowed of by public authority, 
- So that fabuly/a wel licita means, either 1 W as 5 the n ee” invented, or Cre as - 
X the oy borrowed from the Fopular belief. - ns | | 
. The text ſay $—de aeriis tber] ifor poteflatibus; ; by which the mithor 1 means, the firſt 
—vel de ceteris Ds, * means, 5 85 


tural Gods of Gentiliſm, the heavenly bodies as by. 


3 


Jia _ tonic trinity, called : or Ae. For he takes his example, of what he ſays, of the 
conduct of the philoſophers, from Plato; and illuſtrates an obſervation. of his own, in 
this | place, * a Ee in that Ln 5 e 


& which — 


et! it is to be underſtood 
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« which contains. the original ſpecies of things called ideas, 
when theſe things, I ſay, MIND and the $UPREME GOD, 


e are the ſubject, then all fable and falſhood is baniſhed from the 
„ diſcourſe. But ſtill let us obſerve, that if, on theſe ſubjects, 
« their diſcourſe leads them to inculcate doctrines, which not only 


« exceed the power of ſpeech, but even human ideas and 9 
« tions, they then fly to alluſions, ſimilitudes, and figures. —- 


„ But then again, on the other hand, when the diſcourſe is of the 
% firſt kind, that is, concerning the GODS and the HUMAN SOUL, 
where fable and fal ſhood are employed, the philoſophers have 
had recourſe to this method, not out of an idle or fantaſtic hu- 
* mour, or to pleaſe their audience by an agreeable amuſement ; 
4 but becauſe they know that a naked and open expoſition of NA- 
« TURE * is injurious to her; who, as ſhe hides the knowledge of 
« herſelf from groſs and vulgar conceptions, by the various cover= 
ing and diſguiſe of Forms, ſo it is her pleaſure, that her prieſts, _ 
Philoſophers, ſhould treat her ſecrets in fable and allegory. S 
3 And thus it is even in the ſacred M ſ[yſteries, where the ſecret 1 is 
hid, even from the initiated, under figurative and ſcenical repre- 
« + ſentations T. And while princes and magiſtrates only, with 
* Wiſdom 4 for their guide, are admitted to the naked truth 9: 
« the reſt may be well content with outſide ornaments, which, at = 
44 the ſame time that ys excite the beholder” 8 reverence and vene- | 


* quia n inimicam of nature aaron mulamgee expoſitionemque Jab. He all - OY hers 


to ihe danger of explaining openly the phyfical nature of the heavenly bodies, becauſe it 
would unſettle one half of vulgar polytheiſm. So Anaxagoras was accuſed, and ſome e 


„ lay. convicted, 0 a | capital crime, for holding the Fun: to de 8 a mere material maſs 
of fire. 


+ — . figurarum « cunicu is is aperiuntur, i. 3 cunicu 111 feureram ad repre fentaticnin pee, It : 


= alludes to the allegorical ſhew s of the myſteries repreſented i in ſubterraneous places. 5 


4 apientia interprete; Wiſdom is here put into the office of bierophant of the myſteries : 


who inſtructed the initiated in the ſecret, 


§ — ſummatibus tantum wiris veri arcani conſeiis, By theſe Macrobius means, heroes, 


princes, and legiſlators ; ; MIT to their old practice of KTeking Initiation into the 
N apa myſteries. = : | 
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„ration *, are contrived to ſecure the dignity of the ſecret, by 


„ hiding it under that cover from the knowledge of the Vulgar +.” 


The firſt obſervation I ſhall make on this long paſſage is, that the 2 
SAME SUBJECT, namely, the nature of ſuperior beings, was handled 


in a TWO-FOLD manner; exoerically 5 and then the diſcourſe was 
of the national Gods : efoterically; and then it was of the Art 


Cauſe of all things. 2. That the exoteric teaching admitted fable 
and falſhood, fabuloſa vel licita : the efoteric only what the teacher 
believed to be true, nb Jabulofum penitus. 3. That what was 
tauglit the Vulgar concerning the HUMAN SOUL was of the exoteric 
kind. 4. That the teaching of fables was one thing; and the 
5 teaching in fables, or by figurative expreſſions, quite another : the 
firſt being the cover of error; the ſecond the vehicle of truth : that 
the paſſions and prejudices of men made the f/f neceflary ; ; that 
the latter became unavoidable through the weakneſs of human 
conception. 1 his diſtinction was uſeful and ſeaſonable, as the not ; 
attending to it, in thoſe late times, in which Macrobius wrote, 
was the occaſion of men J confounding theſe t two ways of teaching 
with one another. 5 5 - 


* FEAT "oy 3 i ad venerationem un fru 8 de. is equivalent : to | Content 1 fo nt "rel Tl tg 


| apt: 5 ene? ations Haris. 


+ Sciendum eſt tamen non in omnem > Ciſputationem phi lofophos CEE ISS Rabe 
vel licita, ſed his uti ſolent, vel cum de ANIMA, vel de ai, etheriifve poteflatibus, vel _ 


5 de cereris Dis, loquuntur. | Ceter um cum ad ſummumm et Princi em Ommnium Deum, qui apud | 
: Græcos rav qui fd re al nuncupatur, tractatus ſe audet attollere; ; vel ad ments 

1 quam Greci 8 appellant, originales rerum ſpecies, quæ dai dictæ ſunt, continentem, 
ex ſummo natam et profectam Deo: cum de his, inquzm, loguuntur, ſummo Deo m 
_ meule nihil fabuloſum penitus attingunt, Sed fi quid de his aſignare conantur, quæ non 5 


ſermonem tantummodo, ſed cogitationem quoque humanam lupera at, ad ſimilitudines et 


19 excmpla confugiunt—De Diis autem, ut dixi, ceteris, et de anin:a non fruſtra ſe, nec, ut 
ob ectent, ad fabuloſa convertunt; fed quia ſeiunt inimicam eſſe nature apertam un- 
i damque expolitionem ſai : quæ ſicut vulgaribus hominum ſe aſibus intellectum ſu vario 
rerum tegmine operimentogue ſubtraxit; ita a prudentibus arcana ſua yoluit per fabu- 
loſa tractari. Sie ipfa my/ſteria ſigurarum cuniculis operiuntur, ne vel hæc adeptis nuda 
rerum talium ſe natura præbeat: ſed ſummatibus tantum viris, Sapientia interprete, 
veri arcani conſciis; contenti ſint reliqui ad venerationem figuris defeudentibus a vilitate 


ſecretum, In Somn. Seip. lib. i. c. 2. 
From 


F 
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From all this it appears, that a right conception of the nature of 
the DOUBLE DOCTRINE was deemed the TRUE KEY to the ancient 


Greek philoſophy. 


On which account ſeveral writers 1 the lower ages compoſed ; 


: diſcourſes ON THE HIDDEN DOCTRINES OF THE PHILOSOPHERS *. 
But as theſe, which would have given much light to the ſubject, 


are not come down to us, we muſt be content to feel out our way 


to the original and end of the double doctrine as well as we are able, 
For it is not enough, that this method of teaching was general 
amongſt the Greek philoſophers: to bring it to our point, we mult 9 


prove it was invented for the good of Society. | 
The original 1 is little underſtood. It hath been generally 13 


-owing either to a barbarous love of myſtery; or a baſe diſpoſition 


to deceive, Toland, who made it the ſtudy of a wretched life, to 


| ſhed his venom on every thing that was great and reſpectable, 
ſometimes 5 0 ſuppoſes this double doctrine the iſſue of craft and 
roguery; at other times, a grave and wiſe proviſion againſt the 
| bigotry and ſuperſtition of the vulgar. And a different ſort of man, 
the celebrated Fontenelle, when he calls myſtery, which is the con 
z ſequence of the double do&rine, the n US barbarity, does a as | 
; Iittle juſtice to Antiquity. 


I ſhall ſhew , that thoſe, 3 he the Greeks 3 


this method of philoſophiſing, invented it for the ſervice of Society. = 
= And ſecondly, that thoſe Who borrowed it, employed it for that 
© purpoſe ; however it might at length. degenerate i into craft and 
folly J „* 5 


Firſt, then, it is bene bit; the rocks FOR FR that all 


1 their learning and wiſdom came from Egypt; ; fetched from thence 
8 either eee by their. own Philoſophers, « or r brought . 


* 1 teripft 1e onijilla Ths PET NY referente Laertio, Porphyr rius Toy 


: op.; 7% dna, teſte Eunapio i in ejus vita. 


'+ See his Tetradymus, in what he calls, Of the Exoteric and Eſoteric Philoſophy, 
4 See note 05 at the end of this Book. | 
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to them by the Eaſtern Sages, by the way of Aſia. In this, the Greeks. 
are unanimous. Now Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plu— 
tarch, all teſtify that the Egyptian prieſts, with whom the learning 
of the place reſided, had a TWOFOLD PHILOSOPHY, the oue hidden 
and ſacred, the other open and vulgar “. 5 
To know their end in this way of teaching, we muſt con der 
5 their character. Alan tells us 4, that in the moſt early times, 
the Prigſts, amongſt the Egyptians, were Judges and Magiſtr ales. ; 
So that the care of the People muſt needs be their chief concern 
under both titles: and as well what they divulged as what they 
concealed, muſt be equally for the ſake of Society. Accordingly 


we find them to have been the firſt who tauglit an intercourſe 


with the Gods, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and 
| initiation into MYSTERIES, inſtituted for the ſupport of that belief: 
The Gm pH of which was the doctrine of the UNITY. | 
Plutarch aflures us of this truth, where he tells us, that it was 
chiefly to their Kings and Magiſtrates, to whom the SECRET doe- 
. trines of the College were revealed. The Kings were choſen 
9 (ſays he) either out of the prieſthood. or the ſoldiery „ thvs © 
« order for their valour, and rhat for their wiſdom, were had in 
= honour and reverence. But when one was chofen out of the 


3 « ſoldiery, he was forthwith had to the college of the Prieſts, and 


2 jnſtructed in their ſecret philoſophy ; which involves many thin gs 
in fables and allegories, where the face of truth 18 ſeen, indeed; | 


_ but clouded and obſcured 1. . 
An in the ſame manner, and * the G5 view, the. Mia 


of Perla, he; Davips of Gaul, and the BRACHMANS of India, 


| * 0¹ Aro AOTOTE bed © ay Toy . 555. s e. n ae Y mx. — . 
| vg Id. x, 'Ocipe | 3 3 15 
1 Var, Hiſt. 1, xiv. c. 34. 5 5 | 
1 0¹ . gabi are jt be Tay tag ts 7 107 unx las, 78 1 „ . 4 20 N 9.4 dias. 5 
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the genuine offspring of the Egyptian prieſts, and who, like them, 
ſhared in the adminiſtration of the State, had all their external 
and internal doctrines *. 

What hath miſled both ancient and modern writers to think the 
double doctrine to be only a barbarous and ſelfiſh craft of keeping up 
the reputation of the teacher, was a prevailing opinion, that moral - 


and natural truths were concealed under the ancient fables of the Gods 
and Heroes. For then, theſe fables muſt have been invented by the an- 
cient Sages; and invented for the ſake of. explaining them, and nothing 
more. So the learned Maſter of the Charter- houſe, taking it for 
= granted that the Sages were the inventors of the ancient mythology, : 
concludes that one of theſe two things was the original of the double p 
dcktrine: © It aroſe either from the genius of Antiquity, eſ pecially 
of the Orientaliſts ; or elſe from the affectation of making _— | 
tant things, difficult, and not eaſily underſtood at firſt fight 7. 
ut that way of allegorizing the ancient fables was the invention of the 
later Greek philoſophers. The old Pagan mythology was only the 
corruption. of hiſtorical tradition z. and conſequently aroſe from te 
People; whoſe follies and prejudicies occaſion the double doctrine, i 
to be employed for their ſervice. But what! it was that facilitated 
its uſe, we ſhall ſee hereafter, when we come, in the fourth Ban 
to ſpeak of the Egyptian H!EROGLYPHICS, 


Secondly, We ſay, the Greeks, who borrowed: this ket of. 


the double doctrine, employed it, like the ann, ho invented 
it, o THE USE OF SOCIETY, 


1. The firſt who went out of 8 to Lo 6 wiſdom, . 


were the LEGISLATORS: Or ſuch as, projecting to reduce the 
"ny: tribes, which then over-ran Greece, i.. to civil Society, . 


* Orig. cont. ele 1 i. 


4 Sive id factum fuerit pro in genio priſcorum hominuw, maxime . ; 3 | 


ut ea, que pulchra 5 — ditficilia reagerent, neque primo intuitu diſcernenda, Ar- 
— Phil. I. i. c. 3. | 25 


| travelled 
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travelled thither to learn the Ax r of LAwWGIVI NG, from a nation 


the moſt celebrated for that knowledge. Of theſe, were Orpheus, 
Rhadamanthus, Minos, Lycaon, Triptolemus, and others; who 
concerned themſelves with nothing of the Egyptian wiſdom, but 
their public morals or Politics; and received the double doctrine along 
with it; as appears from their inſtituting the MyYsTERIEs (where 
y this doctrine was practiſed) 1 in their ſeveral civil eſtabliſhments. 
2. The next ſort of men who went from Greece to Egypt for 1 in- 
Arudion (though the intercourſe of the Lawgivers with Egypt was 
not interrupted, but continued down to the times of Draco, Ly- - 
curgus, and Solon) were the NATURALISTS who, throughout | 
their whole courſe, bore the name of sorHIs TS. For now Greece 
being advanced from a ſavage and barbarous ſtate, to one of civil 
Policy, the inhabitants, in conſequence of the cultivation of the 
arts of life, began to refine and ſpeculate. | But phyſics and ma- 5 
thematics wholly ingroſſed the early ſophiſts, ſuch as Thales, : 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Nenophanes, Parmenides, and Leu- 
Cippus. For as theſe ſtudies were managed ſyſtematically and 
| fitted to the vain and curious temper of that people, this, as the 
poſt of honour, would be firſt ſeized upon. Beſides, Greece being 
at this time over- run with petty TYRANTS*, the deſcendants of 
h their ancient HEROES, it was found unſafe to turn their ſpeculations | 
upon morals; in which politics were contained, and made ſo emi- 
nent a part. All then that this ſecond claſs of Adventurers learnt of 
the Egyptians, was PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE : 
and as, in the cultivation of this, there was little occaſion for, ſo 
their character of mere Naturaliſts made them have leſs regard 5 
to, the double docirine. And in effect, we find little mention "of 
it amongſt the firſt Greck Sophie, who buſied themſelves Lars in 


theſe enquiries. 
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3. The laſt ſort of people, who went to Egypt for inſtruction, 
were the PHILOSOPHERS, properly ſo called. A character exactly 


compounded of the two preceding, the Lawgiver and the Natural. 
For when now, after various ſtruggles, and revolutions, the Gre- 
cian States had aſſerted, or regained their liberties, Mor Al. s, pub- 
lic and private, would become the ſubject moſt in faſhion. From 
this time, the Grecian Sages became violently given to Legiſlation, 
and were actually employed in making laws for the ſeveral emerg- 
ing Common-wealths: Hence Ariſtotle obſerved, that * the beſt oo 
"8 Lawgivers in ancient Greece, were amongſt the middle rank of 
« men,” The firſt (as well as moſt famous) of this claſs, and who 
gave phileſe phy its name and character, was PyTHaAcorRas. He, 
and Plato, with others, travelled into Egypt, like their predeceflors. 
But now having joined in one, the two different ſtudies of Politics 
and Philoſophy, a flight tincture of Egyptian inſtruction would 
not ſerve their purpoſe : to complete their Character, there was a 
neceſſity of being thoroughly imbued with the moſt hidden wiſ-. 
dom of Egypt. According]y y, the Ancients tell us *, of their long 
abode there; their hard condition of admittance into the ſacred 
Colleges ; and their bringing away with them all the ſecret ſcience. 
of the priefthood, The reſult of all was, and it is worth our ob- 
ſervation, that, from this time, the Greek Soph ifts (now called 
: Philoſophers) began to cultivate the belief of a future ſlate of rew vards 
and puniſhments, and, at the very ſame time, 1%e practice of the 
1 doubie doctrine : which 16 Principles were the diſtinguiſhing badges | 
of their Character. 


Thus, by an intimate acquaintance i He Exyptian prieſthood, 


| the Greeks, at length, got amongſt themſelves a new ſpecies of | 

SAGES, whoſe character much reſembled that of their maſters. But 
With this difference, that amongſt the Egyptian Prieſts (and lo | 
agg the Magi, the Brachmans, and the Dr uids) Philoſophy was 
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an appendix to Legiſlation ; while amongſt the Greeks, Legiſlation 


was but the appendix to Philofophy. For philoſophy was the fr/# 
acquelt of the Greek Sages ; and legiſlation, of the Egyptian. There 


was yet another difference; which was, that, in the Gees Sophyft, the 
two characters of LFO18LATOR and PHILOSOPHER were always kept 
diſtinck, and conduQed on the contrary principles: whereas in the 
Egyptian Prieft, they were incorporated, and went together, So 
that in Greece, the den dot vine of the MyReries, and the arep- 

_— of the Schoo/s, though ſometimes founded by one and the ſame 
perſon, as by Pythagoras, were wo very ditterent things; but in 
Fgypt, till one and the ſame. ; 


Greece was now well ſettled in n popular Communities ; a yet 


tis legiſlating humour Nil. continued, And when the Philoſo- 
| phers k ad no more work, the y ſtill kept on the trade; and from : 
Practical. became ſpeculative Lawgivers. This gave birth to a de- 
luge of vitionary R bublies, as appears from the titles of their 1 
w orks preſerved by Diogenes Laertius ; where, one is always as 

185 fare to und a treatiſe De leg ibus, or De republica, as a a treatiſe, De 5 

deo, De anima, or De mund. 8 . 


But of all the ſects, the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts continued ; 


0 longeſt in this humour. The Academics and Stoics, indulging to 
the Cifputatious g geuus of the Greek philoſophy, ſtruck out into "Þ 
new road; and began to cultivate the laſt great branch of philoſo- Ee, 
phy, Loctc; EN the Stoics, . from their great attach- 
ment to it, were ſurnamed Dialectici. . 


The reader hath here a ſhort view > the progreſs af ay GREEK = 


PHILOSOPHY 3 Which Plato aptly divided into PHYSICS, MORALS, f 
= - LOGIC *. We have thewn that this was the order of their 
burt the ſtudy of phyſics and mathematics began while Greece 
i under its petty tyrants : morals public and private aroſe 
| 3 their civil liberties: and legic, When chey had contracted 1 


5 habit of diſputation and refinement. 


* doe & cartes rela #7EIKON, nemo, ALAAEKTIKON, Dog. Lan. aon. 
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But when now the liberties of Greece began to be again ſhaken 
by Tyrants of greater form and power, and every nobler province 
of Science was already poſſeſſed and occupied by the Sects above 


mentioned; ſome ambitious men, as Epicurvs, attempted to re- 
vive the ſplendor of ancient pxys1Ics by an excluſive cultivation of 
them; rejecting LoGIC, and all the public part of MxoRALS, Politics 
and Legiſlation: and, with them, in conſequence, (which deſerves 
our notice) the uſe of the DOUBLE DOCTRINE , as of no ſervice 
In this reform. An evident proof of its having been employed only 985 
for the ſake of Society: for were it, as Toland and his fellows pre- 
tend, for their own, it had found its uſe chiefly 1 in Phyſics ; becauſe | 
the celeſtial bodies being amongſt the popular Gods, enquiries into 
their phyſical eflence would hardly eſcape the public odium : Plu- 
tarch tells us how heavily it fell botli on Protagoras and Anaxa— 
goras T. Notwithſtanding this, the f and the I of the Sophifts, 
who dealt only in Phyfics, equally rejected the double doetrine 
While on the other hand, the leg ating philoſophers employed 1% 
very doctrine even in natural enquiries, We are told, that Pytha- 
dere popular account of earthquakes was, that they were occa- 
ſioned by a ſynod of ghoſts aſſembled under ground +. But Jam- 
blichus 5 informs us, t that he ſometimes predicted earthquakes by 
. the taſte of well water ll. 


. FOTO 1 1 8 5.) ſays, that 10 the Epicureans bragged they had 


4 their ſecrets which it was not lawful to divulge;“ but this Was only arrogating to 


5 themſelves a mark of TROY, wha. * thoſe, to whom it it really e Had made 8 
AY venerable, ES, . 
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It appears then, on the whole, that the Jouble doftrine was uſed 
for the ſake of Society ; their high notions of which made them con- 
_ clude the practice not only to be innocent, but laudable : whereas, 
were the motive either love of my/tery, of fraud, or of themſelves, 
It cannot be reconciled to any of their ſeveral ſyſtems of private 
morals. 
III. My third general reaſon was, that the ancient Sages ſeemed 2 
8 pr acliſe the DOUBLE DOCTRINE, 71 the point in queſtion. 1 have ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe Sects which joined leo Nation to Philoſophy, as the 
FE Pythagorecans, Platoniſts, Peripatetics, and Stoics, always profeſſed 
the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: while 


thoſe, who ſimply philoſophiſed, as the Cy reniac, the Cy nic, and 


the Democritic, publicly profeſſed the contrary. And juſt as thoſe 5 


of the legiſlating claſs 1 were more or leſs in the practice of that art, 
ſo were they more or leſs in the profeſſion of a future ſtate; as on 
the one hand, the Pythagoric and Platonic ; and on the other, the 
Peripatetic and Stoic. Nay in one and the ſame ſect (as the Peri- 
5 patetic, or the Stoic), when a follower of it ſtudied legiſlation, he 
profeſſed this belief; when he conſined himſelf to private morals, 
0 abſtract ſpeculations, he rejected it. Thus Zeno, amongſt the 
LT”: was a great aſſertor of it; while Epictetus openly denied 
it. And Seneca, Who was but a mongrel, ſeems willing to expoſe 
5 15 whole myſter; y. Forin thoſe parts of his writings, where he 


55 | ſtrictly philoſophiſes, he denies a future ſtate; and i in thoſe, where 
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he acts the preacher or politician, he maintains its and having i in 
: this character, < ad what he thought fit 1 in its behalf, is not aſhamed 

to add: Hæc autem omnia ad MORES ſpectant, itaque ſuo loco 

Ls poſita ſunt; ; at quæ a DIALECTICIS contra hanc opinionem di- 


86 cuntur, ſegreganda fuerunt : + of ideo ſepoſita ſunt „ As much 2 


as to ſay, the doctrine was preached up as uſeful to Society, but 
| intenable by reaſon. One might puſh this obſervation from ſects 
to particulars, E cons and Locrates, who. concerned them- 


Ke | elves 
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ſelves much in the public, declared for it ; and Hippocrates and 


Galen, who confined themſelves to natural ſtudies, are inclined to 
be againſt it. 


This totally enervates what might be urged | in ſupport of the 


common opinion, from thoſe many profeſſions 1 in the writings of 
the Theiſtical philoſophers, in favour of a future ſtate of rewards _ 
and puniſhment ; as it ſhews that thoſe profeſſions only made part 
of the EXTERNAL or popular doctrines of ſuch ſe&ts*. It may 
likewiſe help to explain and reconcile an infinite number. of diſ- 
cordances in their works in general; and more eſpecially « on this 
point, which are commonly, though I think falſly, aſcribed to 2 
their inconſtancy. How endleſs have been the diſputes amongſt 
the learned, fince the revival of letters, about what Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and the Stoics held of the Soul! ? But it was not the Moderns only 
| who found themſelves at a loſs; ſometimes the Ancients them= 
ſelves were embarraſſed. Plutarch complains heavily of the Repug- = 
nances of the Stoics: and! in his tract ſo intituled, accuſes Chryſip - 
pus, now, for laughing at the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards 
„ and. puniſhments, as a Mormo, fit only to frighten women and 
children; and now again, for affirming ſeriouſly, | Haas. let men 
laugh as they pleaſed, the thing 1 was a ſober truth. 


IV. My fourth general reaſon 1s gathered from 'he opinion which 


Antiquity rſclf ſeems to have had of i 1s philoſophers on this point. The 

graveſt writers (as we ſee in part, by the quotations above, from 0 
Timæus, Polybius, and Strabo) are full of apologies for the na- 
tional Religions; that is, for what was taught i in them, concern= 

ing a Providence here, and eſpecially concerning the doctrine of a 5 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, hereafter. -- They pre- . 
tend that theſe things v were eee. to keep the People i in awe; 


* Vet bo als a TR ſo 1 nor che notice here gir en of i it, prevent the 


numerous writers againſt this book from perpetually urging, one from another, thoſe 


Profe ſſions in the EXO TER 10 W ritings of the Philoſophers, as a confutation of w. hat 1 is here 
Lelivered concerning their REAL SENTIMENTS. 
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but frankly own, that were Society compoſed all of wiſe men, THE 

RELIGION OF THE PHILOSOPHERS, Which-enforces morality by con- 

| ſiderations drawn from the excellence of virtue, the dignity of our 

nature, and the perfection of the human ſoul, would be a fitter and 

more excellent way to good. Now, the national Religions, as they 
taught a doctrine of a future ſtate, being here oppoſed to the Reti- 
gion of the philoſophers, which employed other motives, I conclude, 

that, in the opinion of theſe W the Philoſophers did not 


_ really believe this doctrine. 
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V. My laſt general argument ant the common opinion, is 
collected from an extraordinary circumſtance in the Roman hiſtory. 
Cxsax, in his ſpeech to the ſenate, to diſſuade them from puniſh- 
ing the followers of Catiline with death, argues, that death was 
« no evil, as they, who inflicted it for a puniſhment, imagined, 
« and intended it ſhould. be made.“ And thereon takes occaſion, 
with a licentiouſneſs till then ai. to that auguſt Aſſembly, 
to explain and inforce the avowed principles of Epicurus (of whoſe 
ſect he was) concerning the mortality of the foul . Now when 
Caro and CicgRo, who urged the death of the conſpirators, come 
0 reply to his argument for lenity; ; inſtead of oppoſing the prin- Ws 
Ba: ciples of that philoſophy by the avowed principles of a better, they 
content themſelves with only ſaying, that „the doctrine of a fu- 
« ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments was delivered down to 
«& them from their anceſtars +.” From this cold manner of evad- 
ing the argument, by retiring under the opinion of their Fore- 


fathers, I conclude, that theſe two great patriots were conſcious _ 
that the real opinion of ancient philoſophy would not ſupport : 


1 them: for nothing was more illogical than their reply, it being 
8 evidently, that Authority of their . which Czar oppoſed 55 


* De pena, * FORTE * id EY res 1 in Ls i miſeriis, mor- | 
| tem ærumnarum requiem, non cruciatum eſſe; ; eam dune mortalium mala diſſolvere; 
: ultra neque curæ, neque gaudio locum eſſe. Cæſar apud. sal. de Bell, Catilin. e 
1 * note ay at the end of thus Books 
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with the principles of the Greek philoſophy. Here then was a fair 


challenge to a philoſophic enquiry: and can we believe, that Cicero 
and Cato would have been lefs favourably heard, while they de- 


fended the doctrine of a future ſtate on the principles of Plato and 
Zeno, ſo agreeable to the opinions of their Anceſtors, than Cæſar 
Was in overthrowing it on the ſyſtem of Epicvrus? Or was it of 
ſmall importance to the State, that an opinion, which Tully, in 
the words below, tells us was eſtabliſhed by their Anceſtors for 
the ſervice of Society, ſhould be ſhewn to be conformable to the 
_ concluſions of the moſt creditable Philoſophy? Vet, for all this, A 
inſtead of attempting to prove Cæſar a bad philoſopher, they con- 
tent themſelves with only ſhewing him to be a bad citizen. We 
muſt needs conclude then, that theſe two learned men were ſuf- 
fliciently apprized, that the doctrine of their Anceſtors was unſup- : 
ported by the real opinion of any Greek ſect of Philoſophy; ; Whoſe 
Popular profeſſion of it would have been to no purpoſe to have 
urged againſt Cæſar, and ſuch of the Senate as were inſtructed ; = 
| theſe matters; becauſe the practice of the double doctrine, and the 


T1 part to which this Fn. Ong, * was a thing well known to 5 
them. 


. may be true, that as to 8 * was a TTY stoic, this 


N obſervation on his conduct will conclude only againſt one ſect; but 
it will conclude very ſtrongly : for Cato was ſo far from thinking 
that the principles of that philoſophy ſhould not be brought into 
the concluſions of State, where it could be done with : any advan- 
tage, that he was even for having public meaſures. regulated on 
| the ſtandard of their paradoxes ; ; for which he is agreeably rallyed 
-" — Cicero in his oration for Muræna. He could not then, we muſt _ 
think, have neglected ſo fair an opportunity of employing his 1 


. loved Philoſophy upon Cæſar's challenge, would it have ſerved his 5 
purpoſe in any reaſonable degree. | 


But though Cato's caſe only includes the Stoics ; 1 yet Cicero! 5 


who made uſe indifferently of the principles of "nf lect. to confute bY 


the 2 
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the reſt, includes them all. It will be ſaid perhaps, that the reaſon 
why he declined replying on any philoſophic principle was becauſe 


he thought the opinion of their Anceſtors the ſtrongeſt argument 
of all; having /o declared it, in a more evident point ; the very 
being of a God itſelf: In ayoD, MAXIMUM EST MAJORUM NOSTRO- | 
RUM SAPIENTIA, qui facra, qui ceremonias *, &c. But it is to 
be obſerved, that this was ſpoken to the People, and recommended 
to them as an argument they might beſt confide in; and therefore 
urged with Tully's uſual prudence, who always ſuited his argu- 
ments to his auditors; while the words under queſtion were ad- 
dreſſed to an audience of Nobles, who had, at that time, as great 
An affectation to philoſophiſe as Cicero himſelf, Hear what he lays 
in his oration for Muræna: Et quoniam non eſt nobis hæc oratio 
habenda aut cum IMPERITA MULTITUDINE, aut in aliquo conventu 
agreſtium, audacius paulo de STUDIIS HUMANITATIS que et wa 
et VOBIS Nor A ET ö ſunt, diſputabo 5. ; 


SECT. Mm. 


1 AVING 8 thus much, to . the way, 8 PO : 
11 men's prejudices againſt a new opinion, I come to a more 
particular enquiry concerning each of thoſe SECTS which have been 


| ſuppoſed to BELIEVE the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 8 
puniſhments. 8 5 


The ancient Greek philoſophy may be all 5004 in the ELzA- a 


Ic, the Ir ALIc, and the lonic lines. The Eleatic line was 
wholly compoſed. of Atheiſts of different kinds; z as the Demoeritic, 5 
the Py rrhonian, the Epicurean, &c. ſo theſe come not into the 
account. All in the Lalic line derive themſelves from PyTHAG0= a 
RAS, and ſwear in his name. All in the Tonic, till Sock. ATES, | 
buſied themſelves only ! in Phyſics, and are therefore likewiſe ex- 


cluded. Hs was the firſt who brought philoſophy out: of the 
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clouds, to a clearer contemplation of HA NATURE ; and found- 


ed the Socratic ſchool, whoſe ſubdiviſions were the PLaToNic or 
OLD ACADEMY, the PERIPATETIC, the SToIC, the MippLx, and 
the New ACADEMY. 


As to Socrates, Cicero gives this character of bim, that He Was. 


the firſt who called phileſ, phy from heaven, to place it in cities, and 
introduce it into private Þouſes *, i. e. to teach public and private 
morals. But we muſt not ſuppoſe, that Cicero / imply meant, as 
the words ſeem to imply, that Socrates was the fir ft of the philiſo- 
phers, awho | udied morals ; this being evidently falſe; ; for the Pytha- 
goric ſchool had, for a long time before, made morals its princi- 
pal concern. He muſt therefore mean (as the quotation below 
partly implies) that HE was the firſt who called of philoſoph by from 
a contemplation of nature, to fi if ENTIRELY upon morals, Which 
was fo true, that Socrates was not only the firft, but the /af of tlie 
8 Philoſophers who made this ſeparation ; ; having here no followers, _ 
Aunleſs we reckon Xenophon ; who upbraids Plato, the immediate 
ſucceſſor of his ſchool, for forſaking his maſter's confined ſcheme, LS, 
and imitating the common practice of the philoſophers in their 


5 purſuit of general knowledge ; he bein; 8˙ as the ſame Cicero obſerves, 
. var ius ct multiplex et copioſus. 8 


However, This, which Socrates epa i in e was 


a very extraordinary project: : and, to {ſupport 1 its credit, he brought 

in thoſe principles of DOUBT and UNCERTAINTY, which ſome of : 
his pretended followers very much abuſcd: For while be reſtrained e 
thoſe principles of doubt to naiural things, whoſe ſtudy he rejected; . 
0 extended them to ns thing that Was the ſubject of Philo- 


3 2 Primus Fhiloſophiom devoeny' it e cœlo, et in bh collocay! it, et in 4900 etiam 


introduxit. Tuſcul, Queſt, lib, v. And. again, Arad. I. i, Socrates mihi videtur, id _ 
quod conſtat inter omnes, primus a rebus occultis, et ab ofa 1 natura involutis, in quibus 1 
8 omnes ante eum philoſophi occupati fuerunt, evocaviiſe Philolophiam, et ad vitam com- 
munem adduxiſſe, ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omninoqre de bonis rebus & malis quœreret; i 


cœleſtia autem vel procul efle a noſtra cognitione cenieret, „vel, 11 marine coguita cllents. | 
| nihil tamen ad bene vivendum conferre, 


ſophical 
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fophical inquiry. This we preſume was Socrates's true character: 
who thus confining his ſearches, was the only one of all the an- 


_ cient Greek philoſophers (and it deſerves our notice) who really 


believed the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 


How it happened that he was ſo ſingularly right, will be conſidered 


hereafter, when we bring his caſe to illuſtrate, and to confirm the 


3 poſition here advanced. 


From Socrates, as we ſaid, came the middle and New Academy, 


ns well as the Old, or Platonic. Arceſilaus was the founder of the 
middle; and Carneades of the New. Between the principles . 
5 theilt two there was no real difference, as Cicero tells us; and we 
e take his word; but both, I will venture to affirm, were as 
real Sceptics, as the Pyrrbonians themſelves: : I mean in their prin- 
ciples of philoſophiſing, though not in the profe Nd conclufions each _ 
x pretended to draw from thoſe Principles. For the Academics 3 
well as Pyrrhonians agreed in this, 66 That nothing could be 5 
„ known; and that, without interfering with any ſentiments of = 
their own, every thing was to be diſputed” Hence the Pyrrho- 
nians concluded, that nothing was ever to be aſſented to, but the : 
4 mind to be kept in an eternal ſuſpenſe :” ;” The Academics, = 
the contrary, held, that the PROBABLE, when found, was to be 
4 aſſented to; but, till then, they were to go on with the Pyrrho- N 
66 nians, queſtioning, diſputing, and oppoſing | every thing.” And 
here lay the jeſt: they continued to do ſo, throughout the whole 


period of their exiſtence, | without ever finding the probable in 


any thing; except, in what was neceſſary to ſupply them with 

arms for diſputing againſt every thing. It is true, this was a con- 
. tradiction 1 in their ſcheme: but Scepticiſm i is unavoidably deſtruc- 
tive of itſelf. The miſchief was, that their allowing the Probabſe E 
thus far, made many, both ancients and moderns, think them uni- 


form in their conceſſions: In the mean time they gave good words, 


and talked perpetually of their veriſimile and probabile, amidſt a 
ſituation of abſolute darkneſs, and 7 like Sancho Pancha, : 


of 
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of his iſland on the Terra Firma. This was Lucian's opinion ot 
the Academics; and no man knew them better ; ſpeaking of the 
happy iſland, in his 7re þ/fory, and telling us in what manner it 
was ſtocked with the ſeveral Sets of Greek philoſophy ; ; when he 
comes to the Academics he obſerves with much humour, that 
though they were in as good a diſpoſition to come as any of the 
reſt, they ſtil] keep aloof in the Confines, and would never ven- 
ture to ſet foot upon the Iſland. For here truly they ftuck ; "ey 
were not yet ſatisfied whether it was an If{land « or not. 
This I take to be the true key to the! intrigues of the AcabEMv 45 
of which famous ſect many have been betrayed into a better opi- 


; nion than it deſerved, If any doubt of this, the account which 


Cicero himſelf gives of them, will ſatisſy him. He, who knew 
them beſt, and who in good earneſt eſpouſed only the more reaſon- 


able part of their conduct, tells us, that they held nothing could 2 


be known, or ſo much as perceived: Nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, 
nihil ſeiri poſſe dixerunt— 
' Neri z nihil VERITATI relinqui: : deinceps omnia tenebris circum- 
fluſa eſſe dixerunt. Itaque Arceſilaus negabat eſſe quidquam quod 
ſciri poſſet, ne illud quidem ipſum + : That every thing was to be 


- | diſputed ; . and that the probable was not a thing to engage their 8 


aſlente, or ſway their judgments, but to enforce their reaſonings. 


5 S Carneades vero multo uberius iiſdem de rebus loquebatur: non 0 


quo. aperiret ſententiani quam . hic enim mos erat Ppatrius Academic 
 ADVERSARI SEMPER OMNIBUS 7/7 diſputando} ſed 4, "ME, —Proprium 
ſit Academiæ judicium ſuum nullum inter ponere, ea probare qui ſimil- 
lima vert videantur 3 conferre cauſas, & quid in quamque ſenten- : 
tam dici poſſit expromere, nulla adhibita ſua auctoritate, judicium 
audientium relinquere i integrum & liber um g That, though they 


* T% ry Avant; f Heyer 10% nr pe 455 ue, N „ 7s, * Bonito 4 OR 146 %UT0 1876 
= Ws ; nallahapCanm, El % „g Tis roter lv. Ver. Hitt, . my | | 

| + Acad, Queſt. 1. i. c. 12, 6 8 . 
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pretended their end was to find the probable, yet, like the Pyrrho- 


1ians, they held their mind in an eternal ſuſpenſe, and continued 


going on diſputing againſt every thing, without ever finding the 
probable to determine their judgments. O Academiam volaticam & 
ſui ſimilem, modo huc modo illuc *, ſays the man whoſe buſineſs 


it was to ſhew only its fair ſide. And indeed ho could it be other- 
wiſe, when, as he himſelf tells us, in the caſe of the ſame Arcefi- 


aus, they endeavoured to prove, that the moment, or — of 
= evidence, on each ſide the queſtion, was exactly equal 


-Huic 


rationi, quod erat con ſentaneum, faciebat, ut contra omnium ſen- 


tentias dies jam pleroſque deduceret: [diceret] ut cum in eadem re 
— paria contrarlis in partibus momenta ratonum invenirentur, facilius 
ab utraque parte adſentio ſuſtineretur. This they held to be the 
5 caſe, even in the moſt important ſubjects, ſuch as the SOUL. And 
| mn the moſt intereſting queſtions concerning Ar AS: whether it was, 25 
in its nature, MORTAL or 1MMoRTAL.—Quod intelligi quale fix 
vix poteſt: 25 et quicquid eſt, mortale fit, an zternum ? N. am utra- by 
gdue in parte multa dicuntur. | Horum aliquid veſtro ſapienti cer tum 
1 videtur: : noſtro ne quid maxime quidem probabile fit, occur rit : 2 ita 
55 ſunt in pleriſque contrarium rationum PA RIA MOMENTA 7. | 


Thus it appears, that the ſe&t was thoroughly ſceptical | . ; And 


em Empiricus, a maſter of this argument, ſays no leſs : who, 

| though he denies the Academics and Pyrrhonians to be exactly the 

ſame, as ſome ancients affirmed, becauſe, though both agreed that 5 

truth was not to be found, yet the Academics held there was a 

difference! in thoſe things Which pretended to it (the myſtery of 
Which has been explained above) yet owns that Arceſilaus and 
7 Pyrcho had one common 3 TY . or the author of 


the 
4-89. ad devs þ its. ER Gs 
+ See note KJ, at the end of this Rook, - - 
I See note [LI, at the end of this Book. 
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the fragment ihat goes under his name, ſeems to have tranſcribed 
the opinion of thoſe whom Sextus hints at. But another ſect of 


« philoſophers (ſays he) was called the Academic, becauſe they 

held their diſputations in the Academy. Pyrrho was the head 
and founder of theſe; From whom they were called Pyrrho- 
e njans. He firſt of all brought in the Azd]eanbiz, or incomprehen- 
« ſibility, as an inſtrument to enable them to diſpute on both 
_ 6: ſides the queſtion, without proving or deciding any thing *.“ 


But now a difficulty ariſes which will require ſome explanation. 


We have repreſented the Academy as entirely ſeeptical : We have 
repreſented Socrates a Dogmatiſt; and yet on his ſole authority, as 
We are aſſured by Tully, did this ſect hold its principles of knowing 
5 | nothing and 4 . all Hogs The true ſolution ſeems to be 
this: 75 : 


: Sock ars, to Jeter bis Beet from all Neuitics but thoſe of 


eerily, was perpetually repreſenting the obſcurity, ! in which all 
other lay involved: not only affirming that he knew nothing of 
them, but that nothing could be known ; while, ! in Morals, he was 
a dogmatiſt, as appears largely by Xenophon, and the leſs fabulous 
| parts of Plato. But Arceſilaus and Carncades took him at his word, 


when he faid he knew nothing; ; and extended that principle ot. un- 


| certainty ad omne Heibi 18 


Abele too, aſſures us, that the difference between the two ſects amounted to juſt 


8 nothing. Vetus autem quæſtio et a multis ſcriptoribus Græcis tractata el, in quid et 
| quantum Pyrrhonios | et Academios Philoſophos interſit. Utrique enim TKETITIKOt, 


1 regie, dicuntur, quoniam utrique nihil affirmant, ni thilque comprebendi pu- 5 
tant- 


—differre tamen inter ſeſe—vel maxime propterca exiſtimati ſunt, Academici 


. colder ipſum illud nihil poſſe comprehend, quaſi comprehenduvt, ct nihil potle decerni 2 


_ quaſi decernunt ; Py rrhonii ne 1d . quidem wis 72 videli verum dieunt, quod nihil elle 0 
Rs verum vide tur. 1. ii. c. 5. „„ | a 
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2. Again, the Ai ien, with whom Socrates had to deal, in 
his project of diſcrediting natural knowledge, and of recommending 


the ſtudy of moraltiy, were the SoynisTs properly ſo called; a race | 
of men, who, by their eloquence and fallacies, had long kept up 


the credit of Phyſics, and much vitiated the purity of Morals: 


And Theſe being the Oracles of ſcience at that time in Athens, it 
became the modeſty and humility of his pretenſions, to attack 
them covertly, and rather as an enquirer than a teacher. This. 
produced the way of diſputing by interrogation; from the i inven- . 
tor, called the Sycratic: And as this could not be carried on but 
under a profeſſod admiration of their wiſdom, and acquieſcence ' 
their deciſions, it gave birth to the famous Attic Irony x. Hence 
"="B appears, his method of confutation muſt begin in doubt; be 
carr ed on in turning their own arms agrinſt them, and end i in ad- 


17 8 vaneing nothing of his own. 


Now Arceſilaus and Carneades having, as we ſay, extravagantly 5 


extended the Socratic principle of knowing nothing ; eaſily leo 
tis other, of advancing nothing of his own, when diſputing with 
the Soph its, as a neceſſar y conſequence c of the former; and fo made 
that a general rule for their ſchool, which, 1 in their maſter, was 

only an occaſional and confined practice. . 


On theſe two miſtaken principles Was the New Academy erefted, 


1. Omnia latere in occulto, nec cfle quidquam, quod cerni aut in- 
telligi poſſit. 25 Quibus de cauſis nihil oportere neque profiteri, . 
neque : affirmare quemquam, 8 aſſertione approbare +. e 


They of the OLD Acaprmy IT, who came firſt after Socrates, 


did, with more judgment, decline their maſter's method of diſpu- 
tation; cally perceiving that it was s adapted to the occaſion : b and 


* Socrates a autem 4 ſe pfe e in ;diſputatione, hos tribuebat i lis, quos velebac 
refellere. Ita cum aliud diceret atque ſentirer, libenter uti 1 ſolitus eſt ea diſiwulatione, 


quam Greci Eigoreizy vocant, Acad, 1, li. c. 5 


+: Acad, Quzxſt, lib. i. c. 13. 


that 
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that to make it a general practice, and the characteriſtic of their 
ſchool, would be irrational and abſurd. But the MIDDLE and new, 


inſtead of profiting by this ſage conduct of their Predeceſſors, made 
it a handle to extol their own cloſer adherence to their Maſter ; and 
an argument that they were returned to his true principles, from | 5 
which the od had licentiouſly digreſſed. A paſſage in Cicero will 
juſtify theſe obſervations; and theſe obſervations will explain that 
paſſage, which, I preſume, without them would not be thought 
very intelligible. Thus the Roman Orator expreſſes himſelf, under 
the character of an Academic: Primùm, inquam, deprecor, ne me, 
tanquam Philoſophum, putetis ſcholam vobis aliquam explicaturum: 3 


quod ne in ipſis quidem Philoſophis magnopere unquam 8 5 


quando enim Socrates, qui parens prulgjophie j Jure dici potgſt, quidquam 5 
Tale fecit ? Eorum erat iſte mos, qui tum Sophiſtæ hominabantur ; 
| quorum è numero primus eſt auſus Leontinus Gorgias in conventu - 
poſcere quæſtionem, 1d eſt, jubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet: au- 5 
dire. Audax negotium; dicerem impudens, %% hoc inſlitutum Pall. 8 

 tranſlatum ad philofaphos noftros efſet. Sed et illum, quem nominavi, 

et ceteros Sophiſtas, ut è Platone intelligi poteſt, luſos videmus a 
Socrate. Is enim percunctando atque interrogando elicere ſolebat 
corum opiniones, quibuſcum diſſerebat, ut ad ca, quæ Tt reſpon- 
diſſent, ſi quid videretur, diceret : Qui Mos cUM A POSTERIORI- 

BUS NON ESSET RETENTUS, ARCESILAUS EUM REVOCAVIT, INSTI- 


TVITQUE, wt ii, qui ſe audire wellent, non ſe quarerent, Jed 1þht dice- 


rent, quid fentirent : quod cum dixi ent, tlle contra © Here Cicero 0 
has gilded the falſe, but ſhewy pretences of his Set : which not 
| only repreſented their ſcepticiſm, as A return to the true principles 
of Socrates; but would have the dogmatic ſets of philoſophy, : 
955 againſt all evidence of antiquity, the later product of that ns 
: Sophiſts, with whom the venerable Athenian had to do. But the 
Old en, we may be ſure, thought differe ntly of the matter 5 


* De Fin. Bon. et Mal. li. e. 1, 


Lucullus 


— 
— 
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Lucullus ſays of Arceſilaus, Nonne cum jam philoſophorum diſci- 


plinæ gravifſimæ conſtitiſſent, tum exortus eſt ut in optima Rep. 


Tiberius Gracchus. qui otium perturbaret, ſic Arcelilaus, qui con- 


ſtitutam philolophiam everteret *. 
However, theſe bold pretenſions of reſtoring the Sock A-r10 
SCHOOL to its integrity, deluded many of the Ancients; and made 


them, as particularly Diogenes Laertius, to rank Socrates in the 
number of the Sceptics. | 9 5 g 
But this ! is not ſtrange, for it was in the tion . all the Sects 8 
to pretend relation to Socrates. Proſeminatæ ſunt familiæ diſſen- 
tientes, et multum disjunctæ et diſpares, cum tamen OMNEs ſe phi- 
Joſophi Sock r icos et dici vellent et eſſe arbitrarentur, ſays Cicero. 
And again, Fuerunt etiam alia genera philoſophorum fere qui ſe 


OMNEs SOCRATICOS eſſe dicebant; Eretricorum, Herilliorum, Ma- 


garicorum, PyRRHONEORUM T. The ſame thing, TAG, Au. 
leius meant to expreſs, when ſpeaking of Socrates he ſays,— 
nunc etiam egregii Philofophi Jeftam ejus ſan? Nn mam \prevprent, = 


* immo beatitudinis Audio jurent in ipſius nomen . = 
On the whole it appears that the Academics, (middle aud new) f 


as as diſtinguiſhed | from the Platoniſts, were mere Sceptics 3 and ſo, 


like the Pyrrhonians, to be thrown out of the account. 19 
Thoſe therefore which 1 remain, are the PyTHAGORIC, the Pl. A- 


'ToNIC, the PERIPATETIC, and the SToIC: And if it be found 
that none of theſe four renowned ſchools (the Pu1LosoPHIC Qua- 


rERNTON of DOGMA TIC Tunis s) did believe, though all ſedulouſly 5 | 


8 taught, the doctrine of : a future Nate of rewards and puniſhments, 
the reader, perhaps, will no longer diſpute the concluſion, THAT 
Ir WAS Nor THE REAL OPINION or ANY GRRCTAx SECT or r- 
LOSOPHY. : 


I; PyTHAGORAS comes eu under our r inſpection. ls: 18 RY] 


* have invented the name long after the exiſtence of his trade; "Þ 


Acad. 1, ui. c. 8. ES. De Orat, lib. iii. 85 NT, Metam. 4. * 
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and was, as we may ſay, the middle link that joined together the 
Lowgivers and Philoſophers ; being indeed the only Greek, who was 


properly and truly both: though, from his time, and in confor- 
mity to his practice, not only thoſe of his own ſchool, but even 


thoſe of the other three, dealt much in legiſlation 3 In which, his 


fortune was like that of Socrates, who was the firſt and laſt of the 
| philoſophers that confined himſelf to morals ; ; though, in imitation of 
his conduct, morals, from thence, m r made the chief * of all 


the ſubdiviſions of his ſchool. „ 
In the ſcience of legiſlation, Oxrnrvs , "for whom he Ml 
the higheſt reverence, was his maſter ; 5 and! in philoſophy, Puxkz- 


35 cY DES SY RUS +. 


After he had formed his character on two ſo different models, "Of 


travelled into Ecyer, the fountain-head of ſcience ; where, after 
along and painful initiation, he participated of all the Myſteries of = 
| the prieſthood. 


He had now 10 ae ;obibed the ſpirit of legiſlation, that 


ke not only pretended his Laws were inſpired, which moſt other 
Law-givers had done ; but that his PHILOSOPHY was fo, like- 
wiſe þ ; which no other Philoſopher had the confidence to do. 55 


This, we may be ſure, would incline him to a more than ordi-- 


nary cultivation of the DOUBLE DOCTRINE. „ He divided his diſ- Gee: 
„ ciples (ſays Origen) into two claſſes, the one he called the 
EsorERic, the other, the EX0TER 10. For to T hoſe he intruſted 
ca the more perfect and ſublime. doctrines; to Theſe he delivered 
„ the more vulgar and popular 8.“ And, indecd, he was ſo emi- 
nent in this practice, that the fecr et or efoteric doctrine of Pythagoras i 
became proverbial... F or W what end he did it, Varro informs us, in 


* Jamblichus de Vita Tyth, e. 151, „ 1 Id, pace 
19. ib. c. j. . 95 5 9 85 | | 
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St. Auſtin, where he ſays, that “ Pythagoras inſtructed his au- 


„ ditors in the ſcience of legiſlation LAST oF ALL, when they 


„ were now become learned, wile, and happy.” And on what 
ſubje&, appears from a common ſaying of the ſect, that «4 in 
* thoſe things which relate to the Gods, ALL, was not to be re- 


« vealed to ALL X.“ 
The Communities he gave laws s to, the Cities he ſet free, are 


. known to every one. And that nothing might be wanting to his 
J aiflative character, He, likewiſe, in conformity to general prac- 


tice, inſtituted MYSTERIES; in which was taught, as uſual, „“the 


N unity of the divine nature.“ 80 Jamblichus: 1 0 They ſay too 
| 00 © he taught luſtrations and INITIATION 8, in which were delivered 
e the MOS EXACT. KNOWLEDGE of the Gods. They ſay farther 
that he made a kind of union between divine philofophy and re- 
« ligious worſhip ; having learnt ſome things from the Onrhie 
« rites 3 ſome, from the AEGYPTIAN PRIESTS ; ſome, from the 
5 Chaldeans and Magi; and ſome from the INITIATIONS cele- 
1 brated i in El Eusfs, Inbros, Samothrace and Delos; or wherever 
66 elſe, as amongſt the CpLers, and Iberians +.” | Nay ſo much 
did his legilative Character prevail over his phileſ ophic, that he 
brought not only the principles | of the Myſteries into the ſehools, 
but likewiſe many of the obſervances; as abſtinence from Beans 
TT and ſeveral kinds of animals; ; which afterwards contributed not a 
8 little to confound the ſecret doctrines of the Schools and the 
Myſteries. This conformity was, without doubt, the reaſon 
why. the Crotoniates, or the. Metapontines (for in this authors 
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differ =" turned his houſe or ſebool after his death, into a TEMPLE 


of CERES. 


Thus the fame and authority of Pythagoras became unrivalled 
over all Greece and Italy. Herodotus calls him, he moſt authorita- 


tive of philoſophers +. Cicero ſays of him : Cum, Superbo regnante, 
in Traliam veniſſet, tenuit Magnam illam Greæciam cum a HONORE 
EX DISCIPLINA, um etiam AUCTORITATE . 


And this was no tranſient reputation: it deſcended to his fol- 


lowers, through a long ſucceſſion; to whom the cities of Italy fre- £ 
85 quently committed the adminiſtration of their affairs & ; where they 
5D ſo well eſtabliſhed their authority, that St. Jerom tells us, very laſt- 
ing marks of it were remaining to his time: Reſpice omnem oram 


Italiæ, quæ quondam Magna Græcia dicebatur ; et Pythagoreoruns | 
1 Ae inciſa publicis literis ara cognoſces l. 


But there are two circumſtances, which mel needs give us the - 


higheſt idea of Pythagoras s fame in point of legiſlation. ” : 


1. The one is, that almoſt every Lawgiver of eminence, for ſome : 


| -time before ** and after, as well as during bis lime, Was numbered 
= amongſt his diſciples: for the general opinion Was, that nothing 


could be done to purpoſe ii in the eee Ways which did not come 
from Pythagoras. „ 


2. The other is, that the doctrine of the diſpenſation of Provi- 


dence by a MzeTEMPSYCHosIS, or tranſmigration of the ſoul, thouzh _ 
W in all the e ande an inſeparable part of a future ſtate : 


* Diog. 1 lib. viii, TY 17. - Is Vit, Pyth N 4. = 
+ == Ov T9 abet ro copie II ay en. —— lib. iv. 8 95, literally, not. 8 the leaft 1 5 


| thority: a common mode of expreſlion | in the ancient languages, So Homer, in the 15th. 
: Iliad, calls Achilles, 84 a patoralo Aue, not the a wor ſoldier of the Greeks ; meaning, | 
we know, the beh. J 8 


See note [MJ], at the end of this Book. 
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in all the Religions of paganiſm, became, in common ſpeech, the 
peculiar doctrine of Pythagoras. 55 
And here the reader will pardon a ſhort remark or two, not a 
little illuſtrating the point we are upon. 
There is not a more extraordinary book in all Antiquity, than 
the METAMORPHOSIS of OviD; whether we regard the matter or 
the form. The ſubje& appears prodigiouſly extravagant, and the 
| compoſition irregular and abſurd : had it been the product or 
dark age, and a barbarous writer, one might have been content 
to rank it in the claſs of our modern Oriental 7. ales, as a matter of 
no conſequence. But when we conſider it as written when Rome 
was in its meridian of ſcience and politeneſs ; and by an Author, Y 
whoſe acquaintance with the Greek tragic writers, had informed 
bim of what belonged to a Work or compoſition, we cannot but be 
ſhocked at ſo groteſque an aſſemblage of things: Unleſs we would 
: rather diſtruſt our modern judgment, and conclude the deformity to 
be only in appearance. And this, perhaps, we ſhall find to be the 
caſe; though it muſt be owned, the common opinion ſeems ſup- 


i ported by Quintilian, the moſt judicious critic of Antiquity, Who 


thus ſpeaks of our Author and his Work : Ut Ovidius LASCIVIRE . 


. Metamorphoſi ſolet, quem tamen excuſare neceſſitas poteſt, RES ” 


- DIVERSISSIMAS IN SPECIEM UNIUS CORPORIS COLLIGENTEM *, OW 
But to determine on proper grounds, in this matter, we muſt. 
conſider the origin of the ancient fables 1 in 1 general. : 
There are two opinions concerning * | 
N The firſt | is of ſuch who think the fables contrived; by the 0 
ancient Sages, for repoſitories | of their myſterious wiſdom ; and, 

| conſequently, that they are no leſs than natural, moral, and divine 


5 truths, fantaſtically diſguiſed. Greg. Naz. charaCteriſes theſe all- . | 


_ gories well, where he calls them monſtrous explanations, without prin= | 
ele ; in which there is nothing ſtable, but a way of interpreta- 
tion which, if indulged, would enable Jou to make any thing out 


* Inſtit. Orat. lib. iv. e. 1, ſub fin, 3 
of 
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of any thing *. But what muſt eternally diſcredit the fancy, that 


the firſt Mythologiſts were Allegoriſts, is, that if they indeed in- 


vented theſe fables to convey under them natural, moral, and di- 


vine truths, they muſt have been wiſe and virtuous men, lovers of 
Mankind, and the friends of Society. But how will this charac- 
ter agree to the abominable lewdneſs, injuſtice, and impiety, with 
which moſt of theſe popular fables abound ; and which they could 
not but foreſee would (as in fact they did) corrupt all the prin- 
ciples of moral practice. For both theſe reaſons, therefore, we 
muſt conclude that a ſyſtem which gives us nothing for the moral, 
but what, as Greg. Naz. obſerves, is uncertain, groundleſs and 
capricious; while the Fable preſents nothing but what is abſurd 
and obſcene +, muſt be an after-thought employed to ſerve a pur- 
poſe. However, it was well for truth, that none of theſe ancient 
Allegoriſts were able to do better; that none of them entered upon 
their taſk with any thing like the force of our Bacon 7 the cre- 
ative power of whoſe genius ſo nearly realized theſe . : 
as ſometimes to put us to a ſtand, whether we ſhould not prefer yy 
1 the riches and beauty of his Acmagination, | to the Poor: and ee. 
Truth that lies at bottom. 


II. The other opinion of the origin of the fables, is "that which 


Tz ſuppoſes them to be the corruptions of civil hiſtory; and conſe- 


1 quently, as having their foundation in real facts: And this 13 1 


” unqueſtionably the truth. But this ſyſtem did not find ſo able att: 
TT expolitor formerly in Palephatus, as the other more groundleſs 
cConceit did of late 1 in Bacon. It would lead me too far from my: 
_ ſubject, to ſhew, 1 in this place, which of the fables aroſe from the . 
8 ambiguity of words, il. tranſlated from ſome eaſtern languages; 5 
Which, from proper names ill underſtood; which, from the %% 
— Figures of Mr, well invented to affect barbarous minds; and 5 


* kr betete r rig d 3 — nite, "x X, 2557 749 S ina, v e. ils 2%, 4 | 
Ner- *; fr Aves wes amb BX EXE THG TO FATHAOV Orat. iii. 
ln 0 Ert TO C0)? X) To go reh TV ib, 
1 In his Book, De ſapientia veterum. 


—— i 2 which, 
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which, from the politic contrivances of "Rateſmen, to tame and ſoften. 
ſavage Manners : and how the wuniver/al paſſion of ADMIRATION 
procured an eaſy admittance into the mind, for all theſe various 
deluſions. 
But we muſt not omit, that the followers of this better opinion : 
are divided into two factions; One of which would have the an- 
cient fables the corruption of PROFANE hiſtory only F the Other, 
: only of SACRED. 1 93 
This Lat ſeems unſupported bye every thing but an Mee 
1 zeal of doing honour to 7he Bible: For by what we can collect 
from Pagan, or even Jewiſh writers, the hiſtory of the Hebrews 
| was leſs celebrated, even leſs known, than that of any other people 
Fe whoſe memory Antiquity | hath brought down to us. But, known 
"or unknown, it is ſomewhat hard, methinks, that GREECE muſt 
not be allowed the honour of producing one ſingle Hero; but all 
; muſt be fetched from PALESTINE. One would have thought the 
very number of the Gentile worthies, and the ſcarcity of the 
Jewiſh, might have induced our critics, in mere charity, to employ 
ſome home-ſpun Pagans, | for Heroes of a ſecond rate, at leaſt. But 


5 this, it ſeems, would look too like a ſacrilegious compromiſe. = 


an expedient 1 is contrived to leſſen that diſparity 1 in their number: 

and Moſes alone! is diſcovered to be Apollo, Pan, Priapus, Cecrops, : 

Minos, Orpheus, Amphion, Tireſias, Janus, Evander, Romulus, 
5 and about ſome twenty more of the Pagan Gods and Heroes. | 80 

ſays the learned and Judicious Mr. Huet * : who, not content to 

bo ſeize, as lawful prize, all he meets within the waſte of fabulous 


; times, makes cruel inroads into the cultivated ages of hiſtory, and | To 


will ſcarce allow Rome its on Founder 5 F 
Nay, ſo jealous are they of this fairy honour paid to Seripture, ” 

We ak 1 have met with thoſe who thouglit the BiBLE much diſpa- 
5 raged, to ſuppoſe any other origin of buman [oct ces than the com- 


* See note [P], at the nd of this Book. 


ES, + Si fidem ſequimur hiſtoriæ, fabuloſa pleraque de « eo [Romuls] : narrari, | Prop, iv. c. 
IH. 7 
man ad : 


| la Fable confer6e avec Hiſtoire Sainte, 
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mand to Abraham, to offer up his ſon. The contending for ſo 


extraordinary an honour being not unlike that of certain Gram- 
marians, who, out of due regard to the glory of former times, 
will not allow either the great or ſmall-pox to be of modern growth, 
but vindicate thoſe ſpecial 2 to this highly favoured Anti- 
quity. 


The other party then, who eſteem the Fables 7 a corruption of 


Pagan hiſtory, appear in general to be right. But the misfortune 
is, the ſpirit of ſyſtem ſeems to poſſeſs theſe likewiſe, while they 
allow nothing to Jewiſh hiſtory : For, that reaſoning, which makes 


them give the Egyptian and Phenician a ſhare with the Grecian, 


ſhould conſequentially have diſpoſed them to admit the Jewiſh into 
partnerſhip 3 though it might perhaps contribute leaſt to the com- 
mon ſtock. And he who does not ſee * that Philemon and Baucis | 
is taken from the ſtory of Lot, muſt be, very near, blind : Though 
he + who can diſcover the expedition of the Iſraelites from Egypt to 
Paleſtine, in the fable of the Argonaurs, muſt. crtainly be pd 7 
with the ſecond: ſight. | 


Laſtly, as it is the fault of theſe to alk © nothing: to Jenih 


3 hiſtory, ſo it is the fault of both to allow nothing to the ſyſtem of 
the Allegor ifts « . for though without all queſtion 1 the main body of. the = 
. ancient fables 1 is the corruption of civil Hiſtory, yet: it is as certain, 
that ſome few, eſpecially of the late ones, were invented to col. vey 
phyfical and moral TRUTHS, | TY 


* La fable de Philemon et de Bancis—les perſonages foot inconnus, et j'en ai rien 


Cintereſfant:? a en dire: car de penſer avec Mr. Huet, qu'elle nous cache Phiſtoire des 
Anges qui allerent viſiter Avraham, c'eſt une de ces imaginations hazardces dans leſ. 


rl 8 quelles ce ſavant prelat, de. Banier, les Metam. d' Ov id. . des fables 7 7 5 9, & 10. 55 
| Ib. Ville . 5 | | „„ 0 


+ See Lavaur, one of the beſt 3 lateſt dre ters * this 65 dem, in vs Hiſtoire de 45 


—Ainſi cette fable eſt toute com poſce e des 5 


traditions que les Chananéens ou Pheniciens avoint repanduts dans leurs voyages. On 
| y voit des traits defigurez par ces traditions, mais CERTAINEMENT pres de Phiſtoire des 
| 1 aclites ſous Moyle et ſous Joſue, Cap. Jajon & les Argonaules, a la fin, 


Such 
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which, from the politic contrivances of flateſmen, to tame and ſoften 


ſavage Manners: and how the univer/al paſſion of ADMIRATION 


procured an eaſy admittance into the mind, for all theſe various 


deluſions. 


But we muſt not Sat. that the followers of this better opinion 5 
are divided into two factions; One of which would have the an- 
cient fables the corruption of PROFANE "Op only ; the Other, 


: only of SACRED. 


This Loft ſeems heli by every thing but an ill directed 


7 zeal of doing honour to /e Bible: For by what we can collect 
from Pagan, or even Jewiſh writers, the hiſtory of the Hebrews 
was leſs celebrated, even leſs known, than that of any other people 


whoſe memory Antiquity hath brought down to us. But, known 


or unknown, it is ſomewhat hard, methinks, that GREECE muſt 
not be allowed the honour of producing one ſingle Hero; but all 
4 muſt be fetched from PALESTINE. One would have thought the 
very number of the Gentile worthies, and the ſcarcity of the | 
. Jewiſh, might have induced our critics, in mere charity, to employ my 
ſome home- ſpun Pagans, for Heroes of a ſecond rate, at leaſt. But 
this, it ſeems, would look too like a ſacrilegious compromiſe. So, 


an expedient is contrived to leſſen that diſparity i in their number: : 


and Moſes alone is diſcovered to be Apollo, Pan, Priapus, Cecrops, 
8 Minos, Orpheus, Amphion, Tireſias, Janus, Evander, Romulus, 
and about ſome twenty more of the Pagan Gods and Heroes. 8 

ſays the learned and Judicious Mr. Huet *: who, not content to 
ſcize, as lawful prize, all he meets within the waſte of fabulous 

times, makes cruel inroads int$ the cultivated ages of hiſtory, and | 
1 will ſcarce allow Rome its own Founder +. Ee 


Nay, ſo jealous are they of this fairy honour paid to Sep 


9 that I have met with thoſe who thought the BiBLE much diſpa- | 


8 to ſuppoſe any other origin of bumar fact ces th an the 1 = 


* See note P), at the awd of this Book. | 
+ Si fidem ſequimur hiſtoriæ, fabuloſa pleraque dee eo [Romulo] narrari, "Prop, iv, c. 


nd 
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mand to Abraham, to offer up his ſon. The contending for ſo 


extraordinary an honour being not unlike that of certain Gram= 
marians, who, out of due regard to the glory of former times, 


will not allow either the great or ſmall-pox to be of modern growth, 
but vindicate thoſe ſpecial nn to this highly favoured Anti- 
quity. 


The other party then, who ein the fables a corruption of | 


Pagan hiſtory, appear in general to be right. But the misfortune 
is, the ſpirit of ſyſtem ſeems to poſſeſs theſe likewiſe, while they 
allow nothing to Jewiſh hiſtory : For, that reaſoning, which makes 
them give the Egyptian and Phenician a ſhare with the Grecian, BY 
| ſhould conſequentially have diſpoſed them to admit the Jewiſh | into 
: partnerſhip ; though it might perhaps contribute leaſt to the com- 
mon ſtock. And he who does not ſee * that Philemon and Baucis 
== taken from the ſtory of Lot, muſt be, very near, blind : Though | 
be + who can diſcover the expedition of the Iſraelites from Egypt to 
Paleſtine, in the fable of the Argonauts, muſt certainly be gifted 
with the ſecond- 1 ght. | 5 
| Laſtly, as it 18 the fault of theſe to alto 3 to Jewiſh : 
4 kiſs, ſo it is the fault of both to allow nothing to the ſyſtem of 
the Allegoriſts: for though without all queſtion the main body of tbe 
ancient fables is the corruption of civil Hiſtory, yet it is as certain, 3 
that ſome few, eſpecially of the late ones, were invented to 6 convey . 
5 Phyſical and moral TRUTHS, 


*La fable de Philemon et as 8 perſonages font i inconnus, et jen ai rien 
F à en dire: car de penſer avec Mr. Huet, qu; elle nous cache l'hiſtoire des 
Anges qui allerent viſiter Avraham, c'eſt une de ces imaginations hazal dees dans leſ. 
quelles ce ſavant e &e, Bavier, les Metam. c Ovid. e des fables 7 8, 9, & 10. | 
JJ | 5 2) 8 | | TO 
ry + See Lavaur, one of the beſt and lateſt ſupport ters: of this ein; in 1 Hiſtoire PE | 
la Fable conferẽe avec Hiſtoire Sainte. 
traditions que les Chanancens ou Pheniciens avoint. repanduts dans leurs voyages. On 
FE y voit des traits defigurez par ces traditions, mais CERTAINEMENT pres de F hiſtoire des 
5 Iſraelites ſous Moyſe et ſous Joſuè. Cop: Jaſoy & les Argonauies, 4 a la lin. ö 


Ainſi cette fable eſt toute compoſc e des 


Such 
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Such was the original of the fables in general: But we muſt be 


a little more explicite concerning that — of them called the 


MET AMORPHOs!s, 5 
The metempſychoſis * 5s was the method, the religious ancients * em- =/ 


ere to explain the ways of Providence; which, as they were 


ſeen to be unequal here, were ſuppoſed to be ſet right hereafter. 


But this incquality was never thought fo great, as to leave no foot- 
ſteps of a ſuperintendeney : For the people of old argued thus: Tf 
there were no inequality, 7 nothing would want to be ſet right ; ; and if 
there were nothing but inequality, there would be uo one 10 ſet it 
right. So that a regular Providence, and none af all, e de- 
of ſtroyed their foundation of a Juture fate. TVET 
ME" being then believed, that a Providence was adminiſtered kere - 
as well as hereafter, though not with equal vigour in both ſtates ; : 
5 it was natural for them to ſuppoſe that the mode of it might e 
much the ſame, throughout. And as the way of puniſhing, in a 5 
2 different ſtate, Was by a tranſmigration of the foul; ſo in this, it 
was by a transformation of the body: The thing being the ſame, 
with only a little difference in the ceremonial of the tranſaction 5 
the ſoul 1 in the firſt caſe going to the body; ; and, in the latter, the -- 
| body coming to the ſoul: T his being called the metamorphoſis ; 53 and 8 
1 That, the metempſycbof 16. Thus, each made a part of the popular 
doctrine of Providence. And it is remarkable, that wherever the 
5 doArine of tranſmigration was received, either f in ancient or modern 
= times, there the belief of transformation hath prevailed likewiſe . 
— 18 true, that in ſupport of the firſt part of this ſuperſtition, 


Regſon only ſuffered; ; In ſupport of the latter, the Senſes too were 


violated. But minds * pellloved never want atteſted facts to 


* But this being the voice of our common nature, it is no wonder we Would find the By 
| 5 doctrine of the metempſychoſts operating, as an old Opinion, amongſt the uninſtructed na- 
15 tives of South America, See Charlevoix's Hiſt. of Paraguay, vol. II. p. 161. 


+ The modern Eaſtern tales are full of metamorphoſes ; ; and it is to be noted that thoſe __ 


people, before they embraced mahometaniſm, were e Pagans and believers of the melempe 


Hebels. 


ſu pport | 
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ſupport their extravagancies. What principally contributed to fix 
their belief of the metamorphoſis was, in my opinion, the ſtrong 
and diſordered imagination of a melancholy Habit; a habit, more 
than any other, producing religious fear, and moſt affected by 
_ what it produces. There was a common diſtemper, ariſing from 
this habit, well known to the Greek phyſicians by the name of the = 
 LYCANTHROPY 3 where the patient fancied himſelf turned into a 
wolf, or other ſavage animal. Why the diſordered imagination 
ſhould take this ply, 13 not hard to conceive, if we reflect that the 
metempſychoſis 7s made part of the popular doctrine of Providence ; - and. 
that a metamorphrſi Was, as we have ſaid, the ſame mode of puniſh- 0 
ment, differing only in time and place. For the religious belief, we 
may be aſſured, would work ſtrongly on a diſcaſed fancy, racked 
bya conſciouſneſs of crimes, to which that Habit is naturally ob- 


noxious; and, as it did in the caſe of Nebuchadnezzar, make the 


patient conclude himſelf the object of divine juſtice. Indeed, = 


Daniel's prediction of that monarch” 8 diſgrace, evidently ſhews it to 
| have been the effect of divine vengeance yet the circumſtances = 
LE his puniſhment, as recorded in holy Writ, ſeem to thew, that it 


= was inflicted by common and natural means. And that the vul- 
gar ſuperſtition generally gives the bias to the career of a diſtem- . 
pered mind, we have a familiar inſtance. No people upon earth are 
more ſubje& to atrabilaire diſorders than the Englith : Now while 
the tales of magicians, and their transformations Were believed, 
TY nothing was more ſymptomatic i in this diſtemper, than ſuch fancicd 
1 changes by the power of witchcraft, But ſince theſe fables loſt 


their terror, very different whimſics, we find, polleſs our r mclan- 
| cholic people. 5 


Ih) hbeſe ſickly imaginations therefore, proceeding from the. im- 
Preſſions of the religious notion of the metamorphoſis, would 1 


thcir turn add great credit to it; and then any trifle would keep it 
| vp; even an cquivocal appellation ; ; which, I do not doubt, hath 
given birth t to man ny 2 a fable; : though to any more, it hat! h ſerved 


| only . | 
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only for an after-embelliſhment. But it is remarkable, that fabu- 


lous Antiquity itſelf aſſiſts us to detect its own impoſtures. For, 
although it generally repreſents the puniſhments for impiety, as 
actual transformations ; ; yet, in the famous ſtory of the daughters of 
Preetus, it has honeſtly told us the caſe; that it was no more than 
a deep melancholy, inflicted by Juno, which made them WY them- 
ſelves turned 1 into heifers; ſo the poet, 


Preœtides implerunt FALSIS mugitibus agros. 


and of this, Melampus cured them by a courſe of pbyſic *. J 


Thus the METAMORPHoOsIs aroſe from the doctrine of w me- 
rempſycho bs and was, indeed, a mode of 1 it; and, of courſe, a * 
very conſiderable part of the Pagan theology : So that we are not 

to wonder if ſeveral grave Writers made collections of them; ſuch 

as Nicander, Boeus, Calliſthenes, Dorotheus, Theodorus, Par- 
tthenius, and Adrian the ſophiſt. Of what kind theſe collections 
were, we may! ſee by that of Antonius Liberalis, WhO tranſeribed 
from them: Thence, too, Ovid gathered! his materials; and form- 5 
ed them into a poem on the moſt ſublime and regular plan, A ro- 
PULAR HISTORY OF PROVIDENCE ; carried down in as methodical a 

manner as the graces of poetry would allow, from the creation to 

4 his own times, through the EGYPTIAN, PHENICIAN, GREEK, and 
Roman hiſtories: And this the elegant Paterculus ſeems t to inti 

oy mate, in the character he gives of the poet and his work | 1. 


. 7 Proviides, Prœti, & stenobææ, ſive Antiops 1 W filis- forrunt. DE 
Lyſippe, Ipponoe, Cyrianaſſa. H æ ſe cum prætuliſſent Junoni i in pulchritudine; ; vel, ut 
quidam volunt, cum effent antiſtites, auſæ ſunt veſti ejus aurum detractum i in uſum ſuum 
ü convertere: la irata hunc furorem earum immiſit mentibus; ut putantes ſe vaccas in . 
faltus abirent, et plerumque mugirent, et timerent aratra z 3 quas Melampus, Amythao- 

_ nis filius, pacta mercede ut Cyrianaſſam uxorem cum parte regni acciperet, placata - 

| Junone, infecto fonte, ubi ſolitæ erant bibere, purgavit e et in ene ſenſum reduxit. 
Servius in Bucol. Virgilii vi. 48. So. 8 8 | | Fm 

. It plainly appears to have been i in general credit by its making the foundation of 

8 the following epigram, one of the fineſt in antiquity : . 


Ex Cwns þ . Jo TEDEA) Alo wn e Ah, 
Buy Tipagileng twransy eig. 85 NESS 
1 Nad perfectiſſimi in forma operis ſul, Halt, Rom, l. ii, c. 56. 


2 
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N ow the proper introduCtion, as well as foundation and ſupport, 


of this kind of hiſtory is a THEISTICAL cosMoGENY, Accordingly, 


we find our Poet introduceth it with ſuch a one. And this like- 
wiſe in imitation of his Grecian Originals. Theopompus, by the 


5 account Servius gives of him, ſeems to have compoſed ſuch a Hiſ- 


tory, and ſo prefaced ; but on a more ingenious plan. He feigns 
that ſome of Midas's ſhepherds took the God, Silenus, aſleep, after 
a debauch ; and brought him bound to their maſter. When = 
came into the Preſence, his chains fell from him of their own ac- 
cord; and he anſwered to what was required of him, concerning 
NATURE and ANTIQUITY *. From hence (as Servius remarks) 
Virgil took the hint of his SILENUS : : the ſubject of whoſe ſong is 
ſo exact an epitome of the contents of the METAMORPHosIs of 
Ovid, that amongſt the ancient titles of that Eclogue, the name 
of Ae is was one; which therefore makes it worth con- . 
ſidering; . . 5 
+ « Namque canebat uti magnum per i inane e coacta 
00 Semina, ED 5 . 

« — et ipſe tener 8 concreverit orbis.— 

AHinc lapides Pyrrhæ jactos, Saturnia: regna, 5 
8 Caucaſiaſque refert volucres, furtumque Promethei 
«© Tum Phaktontiadas muſco circumdat amaræ 2 
« Corticis- 

«© Quid TI aut Sellin Nid, quam fama 7 VER elt, 
« Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus 1 inguina monſtris, 

« Dulichias vexaſſe rates- 7 

« Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus 15 Ge. 


Here we have the formation of the world, the golden. age, nad the : 
original and renovation off man; together with thoſe ancient fables | 


* ane 3 A Sileno: non i faum a Virgilio, ſed a Theopompo tranlarum. Is 
| enim apprehenſum Silenum a Midz regis paſtoribus, dicit crapula madentem, et ex en 


ſoporatum; illos dolo adgreſſos dormientem vinxiſſe; poſtea vinculis ſponte labentibus 8 
Uberatwn et rebus NATURALIBUS et ANTIQUIS Midz interroganth reſpondiſle, Serv. ad, 
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which taught the government of the Gods, and their puniſhment 
of impiety, by the change of human, into brutal and vegetable 
forms. It is evident from hence, that both the Latin poets drew 
from one ſource; and particularly from Theopompus: whom Vir- 
gil hath epitomiſed; and Ovid paraphraſed. And if Ovid neglected 
to borrow a great beauty from his original, to adorn his own 
poem; Virgil (which is much more ſurpriſing) by deviating, - 11 
one material circumſtance, from their common ſource, hath com- 
4 mitted a very groſs blunder. Oviy, in neglecting to lay the ſcene OR 
of his Hiſtory in the adventure of Midas's ſhepherds ; and ſo diſ- 
abling himſelf from making $1LExXUs the Narrator throughout, Ts 
hath let lip the advant tage of g giving his ſacred Hiſtory the ſanc- 
tion of a divine Speaker, . by that means, of tying the whole 
T compoſition together 1 in the moſt natural and art ful manner. But 
then Vineir, either in fondneſs to the philoſophy of Epicurus, N 
15 or in compliment to Varus, who was of that School, inſtead of 


making his Coſmogeny theiftical (as without doubt Theopompus 


did, and we ſee, Ovid hath done) from whence the popular Ritto 
ry of. Providence followed, bath made it the Product of np 
BLIND Atoms ; Ts 


. per inane e coafta_ 
& Semina,” - 


8 e nothing ll follows, but Pate or Chance; And | 
yet Virgil talks Ie d The! A (indeed, becauſe he talks aſter The! its) 
of the renovation. of Man, the golden Age, and the puniſhment of - 
Prometheus. Servius ſeems to have had ſome obſcure glimpſe of 
this abſurdity, as appears from his embarras to account for the 
CONNECTION between the Epicurean origin of the world, and the © 
po lig ious fab! es which follow. In his note on the words Bins lapides 
P wrrbe jactos, he ſays,—queſtio eſt hoc loco : nam, relictis pru- 


6 dentibus rebus de mundi origine, ſubito ad fabulas tranſitum fe- 


£6 cit. | Sed dicimus, aut exprimere eum voluifle ſectam Epicuream, 
«& « quiz rebus ſeriis ſemper inſerit voluptates : : aut fabulis Plenis admi- 
"66: rationis Fa corda m ulceri.“ 


The 
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Seer. 3. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 5¹ 


The old Scholiaſt, we ſee, was much a ſtranger to that conceit 
of Catrou's, that as Epicurus's Phyſics are followed in the origin of 


the World, fo his Morals are explained in the Fables. Without 


doubt Servius thought it abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the Poet would 


explain the moſt obnoxious part of Epicurus's Philoſophy (his 
Phyſics) ſo clearly, and the uſeful part (his Morals) ſo 9bſcurely.— — 
However, 1 in other reſpects, the Eclogue is full of beauties. _ 


On the other hand, Ovid not ouly found advantages in making 


- his Coſmogeny ther i/tical, but improved what he found with won- 
derful art. Deſeribing the formation of man to be from earth, he 
ſhuts up his account in theſe beautiful lines, . 


« Sic mole que faerat rudis, et ſine ! imagine 2 7 ellus 
« Induit ignotas hominum, converſa . 5 


indi that this was the firſt of thoſe CHANGES which ha bad 1 
. promiſed to ſpeak of; and thereby finely. preparing his Reader for 
the following conver fions of Men into brutes, ſtocks, ſtones, and be 
ſeveral elements, by ſhewing that they were only returned into 
that, out of which they had been taken, by a no leſs urpriſing | 
7 Metamorphoſis. . 1 5 


But to go back to his Poem. Now although, to adoin and en- 


185 liven his Subject, he hath followed the bent of his diſpoſition, in 
be filling! it with the love-ſtories of the Gods; ; which, too, their Tra- 
ditions had made ſacred; yet he always keeps his end in view, b by 
taking frequent occaſion to remind his reader, that thoſe puniſh- 
ments were inflicted by the Gods, for impiety. . This appears to 
have been the uſual ſtrain of the writers of METAMoRPHOSES. —As 8 
. long as they preſerved. their Piety to the Gods, they Were happy x, 1 
g being the conſtant prologue to a tragic ſtory. So that, what Pale e 
. phatus ſays of the mythologic poets in general may with a peculiar 8 
7 juſtneſs be applied to Ovid: The Poets (ſays he) contrived 1 985 . 
Ibis kind to 9 impreſs on their bearers. a reverence we the Gods RE. 


1 Ax. uy. By „ irhuwy, eddaluon; 7 Bea). Ant. Liberalis Met. c. xi. fs 
2 Tovs N woloug Tere; eoridions & Sen 15 oi Angonyaro 147 deco 8 85 79 day. De incred, 
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But this was not all. Ovid, jealous, as it were, of the ſecret 
dignity of his Work, hath taken care, towards the concluſion, to 
give the intelligent reader the maſter-key to his meaning. We 
| have obſerved, that though the metempſycho/is was univerſally 
1 taught and believed long before the time of PrTHacoras ; yet 
the greatneſs of his reputation, and another cauſe, we ſhall come 
to preſently, made it afterwards to be reckoned amongſt his pecu- 
lar doctrines. Now Ovid, by a contrivance, which for its juſtneſs 


5 ol beauty may be compared with any thing 1 in Antiquity, ſeizes 


this circumſtance, to inſtruct his reader in theſe two important | 
points : : 1. That his poem is a popular hiſtory of Providence : And 
97 Tha 1 the Metempſychoſis s was the original of the Metamorphoſis. 4. 


29295 F or in the concluſion: of his book, he introduceth Pythagoras, teach- 


ing and explaining the TRANSMIGRATION of things to the people | 
of Crotona. This was ending his Work in that juſt N 5 
1 manner, which the elegance of pure and ancient wit required. 
The Abbe Banier, not entering into this beautiful contrivance, is 


ns at a loſs * to account for Ovid's bringing 1 in Pythagoras fo much 
| out of courſe. The beſt reaſon he can aſſign, is that the poet 


| having finiſhed the h/ b/orical metamorphoſis, goes on to the natural; 
which Pythagoras is made to deliver to the Crotoniates. But this - 
is not fact, but hypotheſis: The poet had not finiſhed the bi Norical 8 
metamorphoſis: for having gone through the epiſode of the natura! 
change of things, he re- aſſumes the proper ſubject of his work, the 


= iforical, or moral, metamorfpofis, through the remaining part of the 


laſt book; which ends with the change of Cæſar into a comet. 
Had not Ovid, therefore, introduced Pythagoras for the purpoſe jr 
here aſſigned, we ſhould hardly have found him in this place; but 


_ in the Greek diviſ if on, to which he properly belonged. Where the 7 


4 famous circumſtance of his GOLDEN THIGH, and the exhibition of 
Ig It at the Olympic Games, would have afforded a very artful and 
entertaining N in a narrative of a CHANGE begun and left L 


* Met, de Ovid, et t des ap! Hiſt. tom. 8 . 
unfiniſhed; 


scer. 3. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 5; 


unſiniſhed; a proof of the truth of the doctrine of the Metumargboſs, 15 


at leaſt as ſtrong as that which the Alchymiſts bring for the reality 


of the tranſi mutation of Metals, from the Nails, half gold and half 
iron, now to be ſeen in the Cabinets of the German Virtuoſi. 


What hath been ſaid, 1 ſuppoſe, will tend to give us a different 


and higher notion of this extraordinary WORK : and leſſen our ſur- 


prize at the Author's preſumption, in ſo confidently ns im- 
mortality to his Performance: a 


« « Jamque OPUS exegi, quod n nec Joris 1 ira, nec ignis, 
66 Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas,” 15 


: 'To. proceed with our ſubject. From what hath been laid of . 
Pythagoras 8 character, it appears, that he taught ſeveral doctrines 
which he did not believe; and cultivated opinions merely on ac- 
count of their utility. And we have the expreſs teſtimony of 
8 Timæus Locrus, that, in the number of theſe latter, was the popular 
: doctrine of the metempſychoſis.. 5. This very ancient Pythagorean, 
after having faid *, that the propagating the doctrine of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, was neceſſary to ſociety, goes on 1 
in this manner: „For as we ſometimes cure the body with un- 
wholeſome remedies, when ſuch as are moſt wholeſome have no 
85 « effect; ſo we reſtrain thoſe minds by falſe relations, which will 
not be perſuaded by the truth There i is a neceſſity therefore of 
41 inſtilling the dread of thoſe FOREIGN TORMENTS. As that the 
8 « ſoul ſhifts and changes its habitation ; that the coward is igno- 
mminiouſſy thruſt into the body of a woman; the murderer im- 
40 priſoned within the furr of a ſavage; the laſcivious condemned 
«« to invigorate a boar or ſow; the vain and inconſtant changed into 
; « birds ; ; and the fothful and ignorant into fiſhes. -The- diſpenſa- + 
985 = tion of all theſe things is committed in the ſecond period, 8 
« Nemeſis the Avenger ; together with the infernal Furies, her 
66 Aſſeſſors, the Inſpectors of human actions; to whom God, the 
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$4 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boo III. 
& ſovereign Lord of all things, hath committed the government of 
„ the world, repleniſhed with Gods and Men, and other animals; 


„all which were formed after the Perfect model of the eternal and 
46 intellectual ideas *.“ : 


Timeæus's teſtimony | is preciſe ; and, as this notion of the ne- 


ſempſycbbeſis was an inſeparable part of the doctrine of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, if the Pythagoreans diſbelieved the one, 


7 they muſt neceſſarily reject the other. 


But, here it may be proper to explain, 44 in force ad Heinftion, 


which, by being totally. overlooked, hath much embarraſſed the 
whole matter. | 


The doctrine of the it 4, as it | Ggnified a 1 4 efic - 5 


nation of providence, came originally from Egypt, and was, as we 
baue ſaid, believed by all mankind. But Pythagoras, who had it, 
8 with the reſt of the world, from thence, gave it a new modifica- 
tion, and taught, that the ſucceſſive tranſition of the ſoul into 
bother bodies, was phyſical, neceſſary, and excluſive of all moral | 
cConſiderations whatever.“ This is what Diogenes Laertius means, 0 
when he tells us, That Pythagoras Was reported to be the FIRST 
< who taught the migration of the ſoul, from one body to another, 
1 by a PHYSICAL NECESSITY T.“ This doctrine was, indeed, pe- 
culiarly his, and in the number of the eforerics, delivered 1 in his = 


School, to be believed. 
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How deſtructive this proper pythagoric notion of the metempſycho- 
fis was to the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, q 
Ovid, who well underſtood the ſecret of the diſtinction, evidently 
perceived, where he makes Pythagoras, in delivering the eſoteric 
doctrine of his ſchool to the Crotoniates, reject a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, on the very principle of his own metempſy- 
chofis, though the general eee sS Was an RNs noon and eſ⸗ 
5 ſential part of that ſtate: 


9 0 genus attonitum gelide formidine mortis, FE. 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, et nomina vana timetis, | 
Materiem vatum, falſique piacula mundi? 

2 Corpora, ſive rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
Abſtulerit, mala polio pati non ulla putetis. 
Morte carent anime : SEMPERque TW 

5 Sede, novis domibus * habitant vivuntque receptæ. es | 


The not attending to this 4 inction hath much perplexed e even the 


| | beſt modern writers on the ſubject of Pythagoras. Mr. Dacier, 


in his life of that philoſopher, when he comes to ſpeak of the 
doctrine of the metempſychoſis , advances crudely, that all Antiquity 
| have been deceived | in thinking Pythagoras really believed it. And, 


for his warrant, quotes the paſſage from Timæus, given above. Mr. 
Le Clerc +, ſcandalized at this aſſertion, affirms as crudely, that -- 
5 he did believe it; and endeavours to prove his point by divers ar- 7 


guments, and paſſages of ancient writers. In which diſpute, nei- 
ther of them being aware of the two different kinds of Metemf/y- 


 cbofis, each of them have with much confuſion, taken of the true 


and falſe in this queſtion, and divided it between them. Dacier 4 | 
Was ſurely | in the right, in ſuppoſing Pythagoras did not believe 


i the Me tempſychoſis, is, as delivered by his diſciple Timæus; but; as ce- 5 


5 tainly ; in the wrong to conclude from thence, that he believed none 


at all. And Le Clerc Was not miſtaken in thinkivg 1 the Philoſo- 5 


* L. xv, T bibl. Choſe, tom, x. art. li, leg. ry 
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pher did believe ſome ſort of Metempſchoſis ; but apparently in an 
error in ſuppoſing that it was the popular and moral notion of it, 
In a word, the proofs which Dacier brings, conclude only againſt 
Pythagoras's believing a moral tranſmigration; and thoſe Le Clerc 
_ oppoſes, conclude only for his believing a natural one. While 
neither, as we 1ay, apprehending there were two kinds, the. one 
common to all, the other peculiar to that Fatlolopyer, they have 
both fallen into great miſtakes. 
Let me give an inſtance from Le Clerc; - as it mt contribute | in 
general to illuſtrate the ſubject, and, at the ſame time, throw light 
on the latter part of the paſſage, we have but now quoted from 
Timæus. Dacier had urged. that paſſage to prove Pythagoras 3 
not believe the Metempſychofis ; and Le Clerc had urged it, to prove 
he did; becauſe the author in concluſion expreſsly affirms, hat the 
1 * of the Metempſychofis 1 15 committed i in the ſecond Period 10 
Nemeſis the e Aale 0% Toure i Seu]! 6% Wepiole c Niue 
Trank Nx. Le Clerc ſays, 1 have tranſlated theſe words ver- 
 batim, that the Baal may ſee he talks ſeriouſly x. But whoever reads 
the whole paſſage, which expreſsly ſpeaks of the doctrine as uſe ful 
and not as true, will be forced to own, that by the phraſe, Nemeſis 
decrees, is meant, zf muſt. be taught that Nemeſis decrees. But this 
circumſtance of Nemeſis is remarkable ; and enough to put the 
matter out of queſtion. There were two kinds, as we have ſaid, of 
the Metempſychaſis, 15 which the Pythagoreans taught ; | the moral and 
the natural, The latter they believed, the firſt they only preached. 
So that Timzus ſpeaking here of the Metempſychofis 5 as a fable, uſe- 
: ful for the people to credit ; - leſt the reader ſhould miſtake him "II. 
meaning the natural, he adds the circumſtance of Nemeſis, the 
paoetical Avenger of the crimes of men, to confine all he had faid, | 
-> 00: the moral Metempychof. 


- * Pai teck ces ; dernieres We de Timée mot pour r mot, afin que ren pit voir, 


qu il parle ſerieulement. Bibl. Choiſie, tom. x. Pe 193. 
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Srcr. 3. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 55 


To ſupport what is here obſerved, it may not be improper to 
inſert the ſentiments of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of Pytha- 


goras's DISCIPLES on this point: which I ſhall tranſcribe from my 


very learned Friend, the author of the critical inquiry into the opimions 
and practices of the ancient philoſb hers : where the reader may ſec 
them admirably well explained and defended from a deal of idle 


chicane. Plutarch tells us “ that EMPEDOCLES held death to be 
6g ſeparation of the fiery | ſubſtance from the other parts, and there- 
e fore ſuppoſed that death was common to the ſoul and body x.“ 


Sextus Empiricus ſays, „it is evident that Epicurus ole bis | 


N « principles from the poets. As to that famous tenet of his, that 
„ geath is nothing 70 Us, he borrowed it from EricHaRmus, who 
60 ſays, I neither look upon the act of dying, or the fate that _ 15 
cceds it, as of any conſequence and importance to me . 


Plutarch likewiſe, in his conſolation to Apollonius, cites the fol- L 


lowing: words of ErIchA RMUS: © The parts of which you are 
compoſed will be ſeparated at death; ; and each will return to the 
« place from which it originally came. The earth will be reſtored 
to earth, and the inne will aſcend upwards; ; what! is 5 there terrible ys 
6 or grievous in this 1 8 


As for this aſcent. of the an upwards, Lacretius will ex- . 


plain 1 3 5 
Cedit enim retro, de terra quod . ante, FF 
In terras : et quod miſſum eſt ex etheris oris, . 
Id rurſum coeli rellatum templa receptant. rn bo Lib. ii. 


* 8 Toy 9 „a ſudo ba ver 73 aveddur; #7 47 5 obypos TW e ord” 5 
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doeles animum eſſe cenſet cordi ſuffuſum fanguinem, I Tuſe, 9. alluding to hr an 
: doeles s OWN. words i in that famous verſe: _ © 
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TELEs, another follower of Pythagoras, thus addreſſes himſelf 


to one grieved and afflicted for the loſs of a deceaſed friend ; © You 
„complain (ſays he) that your friend will never exiſt more. But 
„ remember, that he had no exiſtence ten thouſand years ago, 
that he did not. live in the time of the Trojan war, nor even in 
% much later periods. This, it ſeems, does not move you: all 


your concern is, becauſe he will not exiſt for the future“. 
Epicurus uſes the very ſame language on the ſame occaſion: 
Reſpice item quam nil ad nos ante acta vetuſtas 

| Temporis zterni fuerit, quam naſcimur ante. 
Hoe! igitur nobis ſpeculum natura futuri 1 
5 Temporis exponit, your mortem denique noſtram. . 
ITY 
= 80 far, my Kane friend.” 


II. PLA ro is next in order: He Ukewife- greatly affected the 

1 character of Lazwgiver ; and actually compoſed laws for Jeverat. -- 
people, as the Syracuſians and Cretans; but with what kind of 
ſpirit we may judge, by his refuſing that employment for the The- 
bans and Arcadians, as ſoon as he underſtood they were averſe to 
equality of poſſeſſions +. The truth 1 is, his philoſophic character, 
which was always predominant (as in Pythagoras the leg tative) 
gave his politics a caſt of reſinement which made his ſchemes of 
Government very impracticable, and even unnatural. 80 that, 


though his knowledge of mankind was indeed great and profound, 


aand therefore highly commended by Cicero , yet his fine-draun 
ſpeculations brought him at length into ſuch contempt as a writer 
of politics, that Joſephus tells us, notwithſtanding he was /o high 
oi glory and admiration amongſt the Greeks, above the reſt of the Phi- 
| Me for his ſl 7 chad Wende and Power f eloquence, tr be Was | 
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openly laughed at, and bitterly elite by thoſe who pretended to any 
profound or high knowledge of politics *, 


The only Greek maſters he followed, were Pythagoras and IM 


crates: Theſe he much admired, From the firſt, he took his 
| fondneſs for geometry, his fanaticiſm of numbers, his ambition for 
| lawgiving, and the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis From the latter, 
the ſtudy of morals, and the mode of diſputing. 


This was a monſtrous miſ- alliance + : Imean, the incorporating 


into one Philoſophy, the doctrines of two ſuch diſcordant Schools: 
the firſt of which dogmatized 1 in the moſt ſublime queſtions of na- 
ture; the other gave up the moſt vulgar, as inſcrutable. The 
a Philoſopher of Samos aimed at glory; the 1 Legiſlator of Samos 
| followed my 3 3 but the fmple. Moraliſt of Athens labourcd after 
truth. 


We ER] not therefiren any lnger wonder at the n which 


EE Plato! s frequent contradictions throw over his writings, It wass 
cauſed not only by the double docrrine, a practice common to alli! 
the Philoſophers ; but likewiſe by the joint profeſſion of two ſuch 
contrary Philoſophies. : This effect could not eſcape the obſervation CO 
of Euſebius : Hear then (ſays he) the Greeks themſelves, by their beſt 5 


and moſt powerful Ae now rejedling, and Now again ane the + 5 
FABLES T. 


However it was the abſtruſe philoſophy of Wee with - 


which he was moſt taken. For the ſake of this, he aſſumed alſo 
the legiſlative part; and in imitation of his 1 maſter, travelled into 
| Egypt; where he was initiated into the Myſteries of the pricſt= 
. hood. I was chis which made Xenophon, the faithful follower of 
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Socrates, ſay, that Plato had adulterated the pure and ſimple phi- 


loſophy of their Maſter; and was IN LOVE with Egypt, and the 


 portentious wiſdom of Pythagoras“. And even occaſioned Socrates 
himſelf, on reading his romantic Dialogues, to exclaim, Ye Gods, 


what a heap af yes has this young man placed to my account +? 
But of all the Egyptian inventions, and Pythagoric practices, no- 
thing pleaſed him more than that of the double docirine, and the 


diviſion of his auditors into the exoteric and cſoteric claſſes : He 
more profeſſedly than any other, avowing thoſe principles, on which 
that diſtinction was founded; ſuch as,—That it is for the benefit 
of mankind, that they ſhould be often deceived—T hat there are ſome 
truths not fit for the people to know—That the world is not to be en- 
| truſted with the true notion of God; and more openly philoſophizing ; 
upon that diſtinction, 1 in his writings.” Thus, i in his books of Laws, 
_ (which we ſhall ſee preſently were of the exoteric kind) he de- 
fends the popular opinion, which held the ſun, moon, ſtars, _ 
earth, to be Gods, againſt the theory of Anaxagoras, which taught Ns 
the ſun was a maſs of fire, the moon an habitable earth, e.. 
Here, his objection to the NE w PHILOSOPHY, (as he calls it) a 
that it was an inlet to atheiſm; for the common people, when . 
they once found theſe to be no Gods which they had received for 
ſuch, would be apt to conclude, there were none at all; But in 
his Cratylus, which was of the eſoteric kind, he laughs at their 55 


F orefathers for worſhiping the ſun and ſtars, as Gods. 


In a word, the Ancients thought this diſtinction of the double 
2 ſo neceflary a key to Plato's writings, that they compoſed 


diſcourſes on it. Numenius, a Pythagorean and Platoniſt both in 
one, wrote a treatiſe (now loſt) of the ſecret dofirines (that 1s, the 


real opinions) of Plato] t; which would probably have given much 
lebt to this queſtion, had the queſtion wanted it. But Albinus, 8 
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SECT. 3 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 61 
an old platoniſt, hath, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied this loſs, by his 
introduction io the dialogues of Plato*. From which it appears, 
that thoſe very books, where Plato moſt dwells on the doctrine of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, are all of the exoteric kind. 
To this, it hath been ſaid, that ſome of theſe were of the political 
and civil kind: and fo ſay I; but nevertheleſs of the exoteric, called 
Folitical, from their ſubject, and exoterical from their manner of 
buondling it. But if the nature of the ſubject will not teach theſe 

objectors that it muſt needs be handled exoterically, Jamblichus' 8 

authority muſt decide between us; who, in his life of Pythagoras +, 

| hath uſed. political | in the ſenſe of eforerical - And m that claſs, 

: Albinus ranks ? the Criton, Phædo, Minos, Sympoſium, Laws, 
1 55 Epiſtles, Epinomis, Menexenus, Clitophon, and Philebus 
There is an odd paſlage in Cicero 8, which ſeems to regard the 
= Phædo! in the light of a mere exoteric compoſition, ſo far as it con- 

cerns the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 


The auditor 1 is adviſed to read the Phædo, to confirm his belief in 
this point: to which he replies, Feci mehercule, & quidem Setius; 


fed NESCIO QUOMODO, dum lego aſſentior: cum poſui librum, & mecum 
_ iþſe de immortalitate animorum cpi cogitare, aſſenſio omnis illa elabitur. 
The only reaſonable account I can give of this reflection, (for to 
5 ſuppoſe it an imitation of ſomething like it in the Phædo itſelf, ap- 

plied to a very different purpoſe, gives us none at all) I ſay the 

only reaſonable account is, that the Phædo being an exoteric dia- 

. logue, and written for the people, was held amongſt the learned, | 


in the rank of a philoſophical romance: but while one of theſe 
better ſort of readers, is very intent on ſuch a work, a maſter⸗ piece, 


like this, for compoſition and eloquence, he becomes ſo captivated 


with the charms and allurements of theſe graces, that he forgets, | 


for a moment, the hidden meaning, and falls into the vulgar de- 
- ceit. But having 1 thrown alide the book, grown cool, and reflected 


| * Apud Fabric. Bibl. Gree. lib. lil. e. 2. 3 5 33 
t Seck. 150. „ Sy | Sect, 5. $ Tuſc. Diſp. 1. i. c. 5, 
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on thoſe principles concerning God and the ſou), held in common 
by the Philoſophers (of which more hereafter) all the bright co- 
loouring diſappears, and the gaudy viſion ſhrinks from his embrace. 
A paſſage in Seneca's epiſtles will explain, and ſeems to ſupport, 
this interpretation. Buomodo mole eftus eft JUCUNDUM SOMNIUM 
VvIDENTI, qui excitat ; aufert enim voluptatem, etiamfi falſam, effeftum 
tamen vere habentem ; ſic epiſlola tua mihi fecit injuriam; revocavit 
1 enim me cogitationi aptæ traditum, & i Hurum, i licuſſſet, ulterius. Ju- 
va bat de æternitate animarum guarere, imo mebercule credere. Cre- 
debam enim facile opinionibus magnorum virorum, rem gratiſſimam — 
. promittentium magis quam probantium! Dabam me n : = 
Jam eram fa otidio mibi, jam reliquias atatis inſraciæ contemnebam, in 
inmenſum illud tempus & in Pollelſionem omnis avi tranfiturus : cum 
WF mee Jam, * . ua accepta, & iam BELLUM | SOM- 
 NIUM perdidi*. 
"The Platonic philoſophy being then entirely Pythagotan in the ” 
point in queſtion, a and this latter rejecting the doctrine of a future 5 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, we might _ conclude them 5 
both under the ſame predicament. . 5 8 
But as Pl. Aro is eſteemed the peculiar patron of this dodrine ; " = 
5 chiefly, L ſuppoſe, on his being the jr who brought REASONS for „ . 
the ETERNITY of the foul +: on this account, it will ve proper! to „ 
--be a little more particular. 5 5 
1 Firſt then, it 18 very true, that Plato lat argued 8 for 5 
the eternity, or, if you will, for the immortality of the ſoul. Bt 
to know what ſort of immortality he meant, we need only conſider „ 1 z 
what ſort of arguments he employs. Now theſe, which he was . 5 
ſo famous for inventing and inforeing, were natural and metaphy- 1 
| f cal, taken from the eſſence and qualities of the ſoul; which | 
therefore concluded only for its bermaneney: and this he certainly 
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believed #. But for any moral arguments, from which only a fu- 


ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments can be deduced, he reſolves 
them all into tradition, and the religion of his country. 


2. As the inventing reaſons for the immortality of the ſoul, was 


one cauſe of his being held the great patron of this doctrine; ſo 
another, was his famous refinement (for it was indeed bis) of the 
natural Metempſychoſis, the peculiar notion of the Pythagoreans. 
This natural Metempſychofi s was, as we have ſaid, that ihe ſucceſſive 
tranſition of the foul into other bodies was phyſical and neceſſary, and 
excluſive of all moral defi ignation whatſoever, Plato, on receiving 
this opinion from his maſter, vs. 1t this additional improvement; 
that thoſe changes and tragſitions were the purgations of impure minds, 
unfit, by reaſon of the pollution they had contracted, to reaſcend the 
place from ꝛo hence they came, and rejoin that SUBSTANCE from whence 
= they were diſcerped; aud conſequently, that pure immaculate ſouls were 
exempt from this tranſmigration. Thus Plato's Metempſychofis (which | 
was as peculiarly his, as the other was Pythagoras s) ſeemed in- 
| deed to have ſome ſhadow of a moral deſignation in it, which his 
maſter's had not: neither did it, like that, neceſſarily ſubje&t all to 
": hor without diſtinRtion 3 ; or for the ſame length of time, In this 5 
then they differed: But how much they agreed in excluding the 
notion of all future ſtate of reward and puniſhment, will be ſeen, 
when in the next ſection we come to ſhew what a kind of exiſtence = 
it was which Pythagoras and Plato afforded to the ſoul, when it 


had rejoined that univerſal SURST ANCE, from which it had been 
diſcerped. 1 N 


Wie have now Caine the threes Carta of Metempfychofs rs — The 


popular ;—That which was peculiar to Pythagoras; and laſtly, | 
hat peculiar to Plato. The not diſtinguiſhing the Platonic from 
3 the : Fyruagorie'; 4 and both, from the de, has occaſioned even = 


* Tot rationes attulic (Plats) ut Welle ccteris, übt certè perſualiſſe videatur, | Cic. 
Tuſe. Diſp. I. i. c. 21, Kabenip 5 % . ö wdr. Ayes, as he expreſſes it in his 
twelfth book of IW. „„ e , AGE 
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64 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox III. 
the Ancients to write with much obſcurity on this matter. What 
can be more inexplicable and contradictory that the account Servius 


| hath given of it? ©* Sciendum, non omnes animas ad corpora re- 
e verti. Aliquæ enim propter vitæ merita non redeunt propter 
0 malam vitam; aliquæ propter fati neceſſitatem. * In Zn. vi. ver. 
1 3- Here, he has jumbled into one, as the current doctrine of the 


 Metempfychoſi 7, theſe three different and diſtinct ſorts: alique propter 


vitæ MERITA non redeunt, belonging to the popular notion; aligua _ 


5 redeunt pr opter Jati neceſſitatem, e to Pythagoras s; ; an F | 
aliquæ propter. MALAM vitam, to Plato s. 


3. However it is very true, that Plato in his writings ncul- 8 


: cates the doArine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments : 7 
but this, always in the groſs ſenſe of the populace: that he fouls of 
ill men deſcended into aſſes and ſwine ;—that the uninitiated lay in mire 
and filth that there were three Judges of hell : and talks much of 
Styx, Cocytus, Acheron, Sc. and all fo ſeriouſly ® „ as ſhews he 
BE mind to be believed. But did he indeed believe theſe fables? 5 
Me may be aſſured he did not: for being the moſt ſpiritualized of 
the Philoſophers, had he really credited a future fate of rewards | 
and puniſhments, he would have refined and purified it, as he did 
the doctrine of the eternity of the ſoul, which he certainly be- 
lieved. But he has as good as told us what he really thought of 
the matter, in his Eßinomis; 3 where, writing of the condition of a ; 
good and wiſe man after death, he ſays, of whom, both in JEST | 
and in EARNEST, I conſtantly affirm, that when fuch a one \ ſhall ave 
finiſhed his de fined courſe by death, he ſhall at his di ſolution be 
friget of thoſe many ſenſes which he here enjoyed ; and then only par- 


 ticipate of one A mple lot or condition. And, of MANY, as he was here, 


being become onR, he Noll be betty, wiſe, and — +. In this b 
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SECT. 3. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. | 6; 
paſſage, underſtand Plato fecretly to intimate, that, when he was 
in je/?, he held the future happineſs of good men in a peculiar and 


_ diſtin exiſtence, which is the popular and moral notion of a future 


ſtate : but, when 17 earnoſt, he held, that this exiſtence was not 
perſonal or peculiar, but a common li ife, without diſtin& ſenſations ; BR 
a reſolution into the 70 . And it is remarkable that the whole 


ſentence has an elegant ambiguity, capable of either meaning. For 
S N cle hij c may either ſignify our many paſſions and appetites, 
or our many cogitations. To deny we have the V of theſe in a 
future ſtate, makes nothing againſt a diſtin& exiſtence ; but to 
deny the ſecond, does. His diſciple Ariſtotle ſeems to have un- 
derſtood him as meaning it in this latter ſenſe, when! in earneſt ; "_ 
and has fo paraphraſed it as to exclude all peculiar exiſtence *, 
There is the ſame ambiguity i in & wo wa, Which | may either 12 
ſignify, that, of his many ſenſaticns, he hath only one left, the 
feeling happineſs; or that, from being a part, and in the number 
of many individuals of the ſame ſpecies, he is become one, and entre, - 
. being joined to, and united with the univerſal nature. Plato 
affirms all this ſtill more plainly, in his commentary on Timzus, 5 


where he agrees to his author 8 doctrine of the fabulous invention 
of the FOREIGN TORMENTS +. : 


4. In confirmation of the whole, (4 6. . of Plato! $ diſbelief of the : 


. doctrine of a future ſtate, as founded on the will and pro- ; 
vidence of the Gods) we obſerve, in the laſt place, that the moſt _ 
intelligent of the Ancients regarded what Plato faid of a future ſtate 
of rewards and F to be faid only i 1n che exoteric way 
"0 the people. POS . 
The famous Stoic, Chryfppus 45 a he blames Plato, as not 
„ kids deterring men from injuſtice, by frightful ſtories of future 
puniſhments, takes it for granted that Plato himſelf gave no credit 
0 them : for he turns his Arenen, not e that philoſo- 7 


* See hereafter, in a Sect, Iv. of this Book. : + See p. TH 2 4 Plut, de 8 Stole. repug. N 
Vor. I. j i Phier's 
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| Book III. 
pher's wrong belief, but his wrong judgment, in imagining ſuch 
childiſh terrors * could be uſeful to the cauſe of Virtue. 


Strabo plainly declares himſelf of the ſame opinion, when, ſpeak- 
ing of the Indian Brachmans, he ſays, that hey had invented fables 


in the manner of Plato, concerning the immortality of” the ſoul, and 
a future judgment in the ſhades below ; and other things 97 the Jame 
nature +. 


Celſus owns that every thing which Plato tells us of a ' futors 
ate, and the happy abodes of the virtuous, is an allegory. But 


« what (fays he) we are to underſtand by theſe things,! is not 
4 eaſy for every one to find out. To be maſter of this, we muſt 
4 be able to comprehend his meaning, when he fays, They cannot, 
« by reaſon of their imbecillity and Nuggiſbneſs, penetrate. into the 
| « higheft region. But were their nature vigorous enough to raiſe iiſel „ 
10 fo ſublime a contemplation, they would then come to wnderfland, 
= < that this was the true heaven, and the true irradiation,” et 
derſtand this true irradiation, the @dnbids pd, we muſt conlider 
that light was one of the moſt important circumſtances of the Pagan 
. Elyſium, as we may ſee | in the chapter of the Myſteries; where a 
certain raviſhing and divine one: 18 repreſented, as making thoſe * 
abodes ſo recommendable; 3 ns 


Largior hic campos ther & lumine veſtit 
Purpureo— - 


But this „ . of Celſus, belides the pea tte. 
fon to be drawn from it, coufirms what we have fad of the pecu- 
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liar Platonic Metempfychoſir. For here Celſus reſolves all Plato's 


meaning, in his repreſentations of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, into that Metempſychoſis : : and we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
that that was reſolvable into the re-union of the ſoul with the Di- 

vine Nature, when it became VIgorous enough to . into the 
bigheff region'®, 
The emperor Julian abdrefſing bimſelf to n the Cynic, 
on the ſubje& of that ſect, when he comes to ſpeak of the double 
difirine, and the admiſſion of fable | into the teachings of the philo- 


ſophers, obſerves, that it hath its uſe chiefly in Ethics (in which 


he includes Politics +) and in that part of theology relating to initia- 
_ tion, and the myſteries . To ſupport which, he preſently quotes the 
: example of Plato, who, when He writes of Theology, or as a Theolo- 
. Full of fables in his accounts of the infernal regions g. From 5 
hence it appears that, in the opinion of this learned emperor, + 


Plato did not only not ſpeak his real ſentiments of theſe matters, 


but that when he did treat of them, it was not as a Philoſopher, 
but as a Theologer; in which character the ancient Sages never 5 
thought themſelves obliged to keep within the limits of truth. 
What theſe fabulous relations were, he intimates, when he AY 
viouſly ſpeaks of the fables taught i in the Myfteries ; ; by which he 


5 could only mean their repreſentations of a future ſtate : T he great N 
Secret of the Myſteries, the doctrine of the Unity, being, in his 1 


; opinion, of a nature directly contrary to the other. 5 
We now come to the PERIrATET IOS and Srorcs, who will L ; 
- give us much leſs trouble. For theſe having in ſome degree, 

though not entirely, thrown off the legiſlative character, ſpoke 


more openly againſt &- future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 


Indeed the difference 1 in this . between them and the Plato- | 
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niſts, was only from leſs to more reſerve, as appears from their all 
having the ſame common principles of philoſophiſing x. 

III. AxIsrorLE was the diſciple of Plato, and his Rival. This 


emulation, though it diſpoſed him to take a different road to fame, 


in a province yet unoccupied, and to throw off the legiſlative cha- 


racter; yet it ſet him upon writing books of laus and Politics, 1 in 
oppoſition to his Maſter ; whom he takes every occaſion to con- 


tradict. 


willing that all the world ſhould take notice of it, by giving public 
directions to diſtinguiſh between the two kinds +. Accordingly, 
in his Nicomachian Ethics, he expreſſes himſelf without any cere- 
mony, and in the moſt dogmatic way, againſt a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. Death (ſays he) is of all things the moſt 
terrible. For it is the final period of exiflence. And beyond that, it 
ro, appears, there i is neither $9007 nor evil 15 the dead man to dread « or 


mW 4. 


. Andi in another place he tl us, that the foul, ew its ſepa- : 

| ration from the body, will neither joy nor grieve, love nor hate, 
nor be ſubject to any paſſions of the like nature. And leſt we ſhould | 

ſuſpe& that this was ſaid of the ANIMAL I ife only, he goes further, 

and obſerves, that it will then neither remember, think, nor under 


ana & lt muſt, therefore, according to this Philoſopher, be ab- i 


* loſt, as to "ay ſeparate exiſtence. 5 


* -Kend, Queſt, lib. 1. 5 
+ See Cic, Ep. ad Att. lib, iv, "lp: 8 85 
Peer, ut Ariſtoteles i in lis, quos ice vocat- 
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He ſtuck indeed to ts ancient method of the PINT TY drove. but 
with leſs caution and reſerve, Tor, whereas the Pythagoreans and 
Platoniſts kept it amongſt the ſecrets of their ſchools, he ſeems. 
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IV. Zr No, the Founder of the Porch, followed the mode, in 
writipg of Laws and a Republic, Agreeably to this part of his 
character, we find, by Lactantius, that he taught a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments 1 in the very terms of Plato: Eſſe inferos 
Zeno Stoicus docuit ; & ſedes piorum ab impiis efſe di ſcretas ; & illos 
quidem quietas. ac deleftabiles incolere regiones, hos vero luere Pœnas in 
 tenebrofis locis atque in ceni voraginibus horrendis x. Yet, we know 


that he and the whole Porch held, that God governed the world 


only by lis general Providence ; which did not extend either to 


Individuals, Cities, or People 4: And, not to inſiſt that his fol- 
= lower Chryſippus laughed at theſe things, as the moſt childiſh of : 
all terrors, we know. too, that the philoſophic principle of his 
School was, that the foul died with the bedy t. Indeed, to compli- 
ment their wisE MAN, the Stoics taught that his foul held it out. 
till the general Conflagration: by which, when we come to ſpeak. 
2 their opinion concerning the nature and duplicity of the ſoul, 
5 wie ſhall find they meant juſt nothing. „„ te 5 
However, it was not long before the Sloics entirely laid afide the = 
legiſlative character; for which their Maſter appears to have had 
no talents, as we may judge by what he lays down in his Republic, . 
that Srates ſhould not buſy themſelves i in erecting temples ; ; for We ought 5 


F is any thing holy, or ſacred, or that deſerves an * 5 


£ ea eſteem, in tbe work of maſons and labourers F. The good 1 mat. 
had forgot that he was writing Laws for a People; and fo turned 


1 impertinently enough, to philoſophiſe with the floical Sage. The 


8 truth is, this ſect had never : FOE gr name for . The. 


* Inſt, lid. vii. fect. 7. 
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reaſon is evident. This part of Ethics, more than any other, re- 


quires the cultivation of, and adherence to, what is called common 
' NoTICEs. Whereas, of all the ancient ſyſtems of Philoſophy, the 
| Stoical Morals moſt deviated from Nature *. They ſoon felt the 


effects which the doctrines of their School had on common life, 
and therefore in good time laid the ſtudy of Politics quite aſide. 


After which, they wrote, without the leaſt reſerve, againſt a future 


Nate of rewards and puniſhments. _ 8 
Thus EpicrErus, a thorough Stoic, if ever there was any, : 


1 ſpeaking of death, ſays, „But whither do you go? no where to 
your hurt: you return from whence you came : to a friendly : 
« conſociation with your kindred elements : * what there Was of 
the nature of fire in your compoſition, returns to the element 
40 « of fire; what there was of earth, to earth; what of air, to air; 
40 and of water, to water. There is no Hell, nor r Aeberon, 1 nor 


« Cocytus, nor Pyriphlegethon 4” 


In another place, he ſays, „The hour of 4 a,” 5 : 


« not endeavour to aggravate, and make things worſe than they 
« really are: Repreſent them to yourſelf 1 in their true light. The 
c time is now come when the materials of * which you are compounded 
4 qoill be refolved into the elements from which they were originally 5 
4 raten. What hurt or cauſe of terror 15 there i in this! ? or what 1 is 5 
40 there in the world that ABSOLUTELY PERISHETH 11 „„ 


AN rox Ixus ſays, © He who feareth death, either fears that he 7 


& ſhall be deprived of all ſenſe, or that he ſhall experience different 
<6 « ſenſations. If all ſenſations ceaſe, you will be no longer ſubject 
8 to 3 and miſery z if you. be inveſted with lenſes of another 


Z * Ses note 5 at the end of this Book. = 
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« kind, you will become another creature, and will continue to 
« exiſt as ſuch *.“ 
SENECA, in his conſolation to Marcia, daughter of the famous 
Cremutius Cordus the Stoic, is not at all behind hand, in the frank 
avowal of the ſame principles. Cogita, nullis defunctum malis affici + 
illa que nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, FABULAM efſe : nullas i imminere 
mortuis tenebras, nec carcerem, nec Pumina flagrantia igne, nec obli- 
vionis amnem, nec tribunalia, & reos & in illa libertate tam laxa ullos 
iterum tyrannos. Luſerunt ifta poctæ, & vanis nos agitavere terrori-. | 
bus. Mors omnium dolorum & ſolutio %, & finis: ultra quam mala 
nofira non exeunt, que nos in illam tranquillitatem, IN a, Ax TE- 
: QAM NASCEREMUR, jacuimus, reponit +. 

' Luc1an, who, of all the Ancients, beſt underſtood the intrigues - 
and intricacies of ancient Philoſophy, appears to have had the ſame 
thoughts of the Stoics upon the point in queſtion. In his Jupiter 
0 agicus, or diſcourſe on Providence, Damis, the Epicurean, ar- 
guing againſt Providence, ſilences the Stoic, Timocles, when he 
comes to the mequality of events ; becauſe the Author would not 


| ſuffer his Stoic to bring in a future flate to remove the difficulty. 


And, that nothing but decorum, or the keeping each Sect to its 
cn principles, made him leave the Stoic embarraſſed, appears 
from his Jupiter confuted, or di ſcourſe on de leftiny ; where, when 
Cyniſcus preſſes Jupiter with the ſame arguments againſt Provi- 
dence, Jupiter eaſily extricates himſelf : You appear by this, 


2.08 Cyniſcus, to be ignorant what dreadful puniſhments await the 


* wicked after this 3 and what abundant happineſs | 1s. ; reſerved | 


for the good 5 
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repreſented) ſeems to have been conceived on the natural Metempſy- 


chofis of Pythagoras. Origen gives the following account of it: 


„ The generality of the S/ozcs not only ſubject every thing mortal 
to theſe RENOVATIONS, but the Immortals likewiſe, and the very 
6 Gods themſelves. For aſter the conflagration of the Univerſe, 
„ which hath happened already, and will happen hereafter, in in- 
« finite ſucceſſions, the ſame face and order of things hath been 
and ever will be preſerved from the beginning to the end *. It. 
zs true, the men of this School, to eaſe a little the lobouring 45 : 
furdity, contend for no more than the moſt exact reſemblance of 
things, in one renc vation, to thoſe of another. Thus the next 
Socrates was not individually the ſame with the laſt, but one exactly 
Kke him; ; with exactly ſuch a wife as Xantippe, and ſuch accuſers 
. as Anytus and Melitus . Which, however, ſhews the folly of 
. 1 this renovation for a proof, that the Stoics believed a future : 
e Rate of rewards and puniſhments. | \ | 
| Having now gone through theſe 1 FOUR FAMOUS ; SCHOOLS, I ſhould | 
have cloſed the ſection, but that I imagined the curious reader 
% would be well pleaſed to know what Cicero thought, on this im- 
portant point; Cicero, who finiſhed the Conqueſts of his country- 
men in Greece, and brought home i in triumph, thoſe only remains 
of their © ancient grandeur, their PHILOSOPHY and ELOQUENCE 4. 
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contra Celſum, I. iv. ed. Spen. p. 208, 209. The nature of this renowation is examined 
at large, and admirably developed, i in the Critical | Inquiry into the Opinions of the E | 


; Ancient Philoſophers, 
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But there are great difficulties in getting to his real ſentiments. I 
ſhall mention ſome of the chief, 


1. Firſt, that which ariſes from the uſe of the double dotrine : SY 


circumſtance common to the Greek philoſophy ; of its eſſences 
and therefore, inſeparable from its exiſtence. The Ancients who 
lived after Cicero, ſuch as Clemens Alexander, Origen, Syneſius, 


Salluſt the philoſopher, Apuleius, do in fact ſpeak of it as an in- 
ſtrument ſtill in uſe; nor do any other ever mention it as a thing 


become obſolete. 80 that when Cicero undertook to explain the 

Greek Philoſophy to his countrymen, he could not but employ ſo 
faſhionable a vehicle of ſcience. But how much it contributed to 

hide the real ſentiments of the uſer, we have ſeen above. 


2. Another difficulty ariſes from the peculiar genius of the Set 


he eſpouſed, the New Academy; which was entirely ſceptical : It 8 
profeſſed a way of philoſophiſing, in which there was no room for 
any one to interfere with his own opinions ; or, indeed, to have 
any. It is true, were we to conſider Cicero as a Jirict Academic, | M 

the Grecian ſenſe of adhering to a Sect, our enquiry would be 

preſently at an end; or at leaſt very impertinent : but he Profeſled | 
1 this Philoſophy 1 in a much laxer way; as we ſhall now ſee. : 


3. And this leads us to another difficulty, ariſing from the ! man- : 


ner, in which the Greek Philoſophy was received in Italy. The 
Romans in general were, by their manners and diſpoſitions, little 
Bo qualified for ſpeculative ſcience. When they firſt got footing, and | 
Had begun a commerce for arts, in Greece, they entertained great 10 
jealouſies of the Sophiſts, and uſed them roughly: and it was long 
before they could be perſuaded to think favourably of a ſet of men, 
who profeſſed themſelves always able and ready to diſpute for or 
aggainſt VIRTUE indifferently * ; and even then, the Greek Philo- 
ſophy was introduced into Rome, but as a more refined. ſpecies 5 
of luxury, and a kind of table-furniture, ſet apart for the enter- 
5 tainment of the Great ; who were Vet very far from the Grecian | 


* see note (7), at the end of this Book, 
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humour, jurare in verba magiſtri: they regarded the doctrines of 
the Sect they eſpouſed, not as a rule of life, but only as a kind of 
Apparatus for their rhetoric ſchools; to enable them to invent 
readily, and reaſon juſtly, in the affairs of life. Cicero, who beſt 
knew upon what footing it was received, ſays. no leſs, when he 
ridicules Cato for an unfaſhionable fellow. Hes homo ingeniofiſſimus 
M. Cato auctoribus eruditiſſin mis inductus, 1 NEQUE DISPUTAN- 
DI causa, UT MAGNA PARS, fed ita vivendi x. The leaſt, then, 
we may conclude from hence is, th at RAY laughing at thoſe 
N who eſpouſed a Sect vivendi cauſa, did himſelf eſpouſe the Acade- 
mic, cauſa diſputandi : which indeed he frankly enough confeſſes to 
| his adverſary, in this very oration : : Jatebor enim, Cato, me quoque 
in adoleſcentia, diffiſum ingenio meo, quæſiſſe adjumenta doctrinæ. 
Which, in other words, is, I myſelf eſpouſed a Sect of philoſophy, 
for its uſe in diſputation. Quintilian, having ſpoken of Cicero as 
„ Philoſopher, when he comes to Cato's nephew, Brutus, (in his 
; Philoſophy, as much in earneſt; as his Uncle,) of him, by way of i 
Contraſt to Cicero, he ſays, Egregius vero, multoque quam in 
Ontionibus præſtantior Brutus, ſuffecit ponderi rerum: cias enim 
ſentire que dicit, As much as to ſay, «in this he was like Cicero, 
that he was equal to his ſubject; ; in this however he was unlike, 
that he always ſaid what he thought,” This ſlippery way, there- 
fore, of profeſſi ing the Greek philoſophy, mult needs add. an to 


85 the embarras we complain of. 5 
4. A fourth difficulty: ar iſes from Tully 8 —— in writing his . 


5 works of philoſophy : . which was, not to deliver his own opinion 
on any point of ethics or metaphyſics, but to explain to his coun- 
955 trymen, in the moſt intelligible manner, whatever the Greeks had | 


taught concerning them. Jn the execution of which deſign, | no 
Sec could o well ſerve his turn as the New Ac AbEMv, whoſe . 
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5 principle it was, not ts inte. re with their own opinions and a paſ- 

lage, in bis Academic queſtions, inclines me to think, he entered 
-.'* See note TU), at the eud i Book, | gx 
5 85 5 C late 
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late into this Sect, and not till he had formed his project. Varro, 
one of the dialogiſts, ſays to him: ed de teipſo quid ęſt quod audio? 


Tully anſwers: quanam de re? Varro replies; relictam a te VETE= 
| REM JAM, trac/ari autem NovaM. Varro hints at it again, where 
ſpeaking afterwards to Tully, he ſays, tug ſunt nunc partes, qui ab 
antiquorum ratione NN deſciſcis, & ea, que ab Arceſila novata ſunt 
 probas, docere &c. *. This further appears from a place in his 


Nature of the Gods +, where he ſays, that his cſpouſing the New. 


Academy of a ſudden, was a thing altogether unlooked for. Multis 


etiam ſenſi mirabile videri, eam nobis potiſſimum probatam eſſe philoſo= 


 phiam, qua lucem eriperet & quaſi noctem quandam rebus off underet, 
de eferta@que diſcipline, & jam pridem relictæ patrocinium NEC OPINATUM 
2 nobis eſſe ſu ſceptum. The change then was late; and after the 
ruin of the Republic; when Cicero retired from bulineſs, and had 

leiſure, in his receſs, to plan and execute this noble undertaking, 

So that a learned Critic appears to have been miſtaken, when ho ; 

ſuppoſed the choice of the New Academy was made in his youth, 

This Sect (ſays he) did bt agree. with the "vg 3 and ambitious 
Noir of vo Cicero T. 5 


5 But the principal difficulty 3 fo the ſeveral and Vas. 


rious characters he ſuſtained in his life, and writings ; which ha- 
bituated him to feign and diſſemble his opinions. He may be 
conſidered as an Orator, a Stateſman, and a Philoſopher. 1. As 4 
| STATESMAN, he diſcharged the office of a PATRIOT, 27/8 conſer- 
vator & parens, in a Government torn in pieces by the diſſenſions 
between Senate and People. But could this be done by ſpeaking 
his real ſentiments to either ? Both were very faulty; 3 and, as faulty 
men generally are, too angry to hear reaſon. I have given an in- 
ſtance below, in the cafe of the Catiline conſpiracy. And the iflue 
| of it declares the wiſdom of his conduct. He faved the Republic. 


* Manutius and Davies, TY I ſuppoſe, did not attend to what paſſed before, 
agree to throw out the word uunc, as perfectly ulclels and inſigniſicant. 
+18 „ 
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2. As a PH1L0SOPHER, his end and deſign in writing was not to 


er on opinion, but to explain the Grecian Philoſophy: 


On which account he blames thoſe men as too curious, who were 


for knowing his own ſentiments. In purſuance of this deſign, he 


brings in Stoics, Epicureans, Platoniſts, Academics new and old, 
in order to inſtruc the Romans 1 in their various opinions, and ſe-- 
veral ways of reaſoning. But whether it be himſelf. or: others 


that are brought upon the ſtage, it is the Academic, not Cicero; it 
is the Stoic, the Epicurean, not Balbus nor Velleius, who deliver 


i their opinions. 3. As an OR ArOR, he was an Advocate for his. © 
client, or more properly perſonated him. Verum etiam (ſays Quin- 
tilian)! in his caufis quibus advocamur, eadem differentia diligenter- 
et cuſtodienda. Utimur enim fietrone perſonarum, et velut ore alieno 
1 loquimur. In this caſe, Wan, he was to ſpeak the ſentiments of 
So that! in all theſe caſes, though he 
a cted neither a weak nor an "AE part, he becomes totally. inſcru-. , 
PID table. For theſe | were Characters, all equally perſonated :: and no 
one more the real man than the other: but each of them taken: 
bf up, and laid down, for the occaſion. | ; This appears from the nu- 5 
merous inconſiſtencies we find in him, throughout the courſe 5 
of his ſuſtaining them. In his oration de Haruſp. reſpon, | in 
ſatu, when the popular ſuperſtition was inflamed by preſent: 
prodigies, he gives the higheſt character of the wiſdom of their 
Auceſtors, as Founders of their eſtabliſhed Religion: : Ego vero 
" primùm habeo auctores ac magiſtros religionum colendarum 
=o majores noſtros: quorum mihi tanta fuiſſe ſapientia videtur, ut 
*% ſatis ſuperque prudentes ſint, qui illorum prudentiam, non dicam 
Cer aſſequi, ſed, quanta fuerit, perſpicere poſſint.“ "Yet 1 in his trea- 
tiſe of Laos, as the reader has ſeen above *, he frankly declares, = 


that the felly of their Anceſtors had ſufered many depravities to be 


his client, not his own. 


brought into Religion. Here the Philoſopher | confuted the Stateſ- 
man: As, in another inſtance, the Stateſman ſeems to have got 
the better of che Philoſopher. He defends the Paradoxes of the RCs 
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in a philoſophical diſſertation: But in his oration for 8 he 


ridicules thoſe paradoxes with the utmoſt freedom. Nor under one 


and the ſame Character, or at one and the ſame time, is he more 
eonſiſtent. In the orations againſt Catiline, when he opens the con- 


| ſpiracy to the Senate, he repreſents it as the moſt deep-laid deſign, - 
_ which had in fected all orders and degrees of men in the City. Vet, 

when he brings the ſame affair before the People, he talks of it as 
only the wild and ſenſeleſs eſcape of a few deſperate wretches ; it 
being neceflary for his purpoſe, that the Senate and People, Who 
viewed the Conpracy 1 from ſeveral ſtations, ſhould lee it in different | 
= lights. 


We meet with nien of the like contradiftions, Aurered 5 


in his own perſon,. and: under his philoſophic character. Thus, in 
His books of divination, he combats all augury, &c. and yet, m his : 
| philoſophic zreatiſe of laws, he delivers himſelf 1 in their favour ;. 
and in ſo ſerious and poſitive a manner, that it is difficult not to 
believe bim in earneſt. In a word, he laughed at the opinions of 8 : 
State, when: he was amongſt the Philoſophers ; ; he laughed at the 
daloectrines of: the Philoſophers, when he was cajoling an Aſſembly . 5 
and he laughed heartily at both, when withdrawn amongſt his 
ftiends in a corner. Nor, is this the worſt part of the Qlory. He 
hath given us no MARK to diſtinguiſh his meaning : For, in his 
Academic queſtions , * he is ready to ſwear he always ſpeaks what he 5 
thinks: Jurarem per Jovem Deoſque penates, me & ardere ſtudio 
ell reperiendi, & ea ſentire que dicerem +: Yet, in his Nature 
y of the Gods t, he has ſtrangely changed his note : Qui autem re- 
quirunt, quid quaque de re I ſentiamus, eurioſius id faciunt Wann : 
0 neceſſe eſt. 5 5 | — 
fit be aſked then, in which 45 his writings we can have 
any reaſonable aſſurance of his true ſentiments ? I reply, ſcarce i in 
any, but his EPISTLES. - Nor is this faid to evade. Ly material 


» 1. iv. ſect. 20. - | 
. + See note [x], at the end 40 this Book, 
8 2 Lib. i. . — 
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78 
evidence that may be found in his other works, in favour of a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhment: on the contrary, there are 


many very glaring inſtances of his diſbelief, as far as we can ha- 
zard a judgment of his mind. As in his Offices, which bids the 
faireſt of any to come from his heart, he delivers himſelf very effec- 


tually againſt it; as will appear in the next ſedion. And in his 


oration for Cluentius to the Judges, he ſpeaks with yet more force 
on the ſame fide of the queſtion : . Nam nunc quidem quid tan- 
dem illi mali mors attulit? niſi forte ineptiis ac ſabulis ducimur, 
* ut exiſtimemus illum apud inferos impiorum ſupplicia perferre, 
"Ie" « Sc. Quæ ſi falſa ſunt, id guod omnes intelligunt, bas ci tandem 


© aliud mors eripuit præter ſenſum doloris?“ 


Nor will moſt of %%% paſſages, which are uſually beonghe | = 
- ſupport of the opinion, that Tully did really believe the immortality = 
of the ſoul, ſtand in any account againſt theſe : Becauſe, as will be 
ſhewn in the next ſection, they beſt agree to a kind of immartality 3 
very conſiſtent with a thorough diſbelief of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments. As to the celebrated argument of Plato for the 
> immortality of the ſoul, explained and inforced by Cicero, it is ſo x 
big with impiety and nonſenſe, that one would wonder how any 
5 chriſtian Divine could have the indiſcretion to recommend i it as do- 

ing credit to ancient Philoſophy ; ; or to extol the 1 inventers and eſ- T7 
5 pouſers of it, as having delivered and entertained very Juſt, rational, 

and proper notions concerning the immortality of the human ſoul. 

If we examine this Philoſophy as it is delivered us by Plato i in his 

1 Phædrus, or as it is tranſlated by Cicero 1 in his firſt Tuſculan, we 
ſhall find it gives the human ſoul the attributes of the Divine 
4 Being, and ſuppoſes | it to have been from eternity, uncreated and 
ſelf⸗ exiſtent. Speaking of the principle of motion, or the foul, = 

5 ſays, principii autem nulla eſt origo: : nam e principio oriuntur om 
ma: ipſum autem nulla ex re alia moſt poteſt © nec enim eſſet id 
Principium quod gigneretur aliunde.— 
nec mori.— 


Id autem nec naſci poteſt, 
Ic cl F propria natura animi aue vis; que fi eſt 
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una ex omnibus, quæ ſe ipſa ſemper moveat, neque nata certe eſt, 
et æterna eſt. 1 Tuſc. c. 2, 3. It is plain too, that TRA argu- 


ment aſſigns the human ſoul a NECESSARY immortality, or an im- 
mortality which ariſes from it's nature and eſſence, or from it's ori- 
ginal and inherent powers; and not from the Will or appoint- : 
ment of God. We are told that the ſoul is immortal, becauſe it 


15 a ſelf- moving ſubſtance; for that a ſelf- moving ſubſtance can 


never ceaſe to be, ſince it will always have a power of exiſt- 
: ing within itſelf, independent of any foreign or external cauſe. 
And what can be ſaid more of God himſelf? 4 ſentit igitur ani- 
mus ſe moveri, quod cum ſentit, illud una ſentit ſe vi ſua, non 
alicna, moveri nec accidere poſſe, ut ipſe unquam a fe deſeratur. 
2 Tuſc. c. 23- Here it's immortality is not ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the influence of any foreign or external cauſe, but is re- 
ſolved into the natural and inherent Powers of the foul itſelf, Plato 4 
ſays, med 92 a. 2 <detploger| c cnc un el bau- 


immortality may be /ogically deduced from them, it is not that 
0 nich Cicero deduces: i For, as we ſee, bis is a ſtrict and proper im- 


mortality, : 


"6 


7 0 9 2 re ; | 
4 bas TE yi veel Cuve]ov, eg aveyuns ee Te XN PLETE 
N & E14. The neceſſity here ſpoken, of was ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from an internal faculty and power of the ſoul, or from the prin- | w 
ciple of ſelf. motion. The force of all this, has been ſhuffled over 
by the writers againſt the D. 13 with only repeating, that, Cicero 5 
inferred the immortality of the ſoul from. 11 s wonderful fowers and 
faculties, on it's principle of felf-motion, it's memory, mvention, Twit 
and comprebenfi fon. As to ſelſ- motion, the word is equivocal, and 
may either ſignify the power given to a being to begin motion; 
or a power inherent and eſſential to a Being. who has all things 
within itſelf, and receives nothing from without. Now we have 
5 ſhewn, that Plato and his ee uſed / If motion, when applied > 
OE to the ſoul, in this latter ſenſe; and from thence inferred a NE- 5 


3 


cChkssA Y immortality. in that Being which had it, an immortality 1 
which implied 1 increation and ſelf. exiſtence. As to the other powers 5 
and faculties of memory, invention, wit and comprebenſi ion, whatſoever 


4 
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mortality, an exiſtence from all eternity, to all eternity: In a word, 
the immortality of the Supreme Being himſelf. Si cernerem (ſays 


Tully) quemadmodum naſci poſſent ¶ facultates animi] etiam quem- 
admodum interirent viderem. 1 Tuſc. c. 24. And again, when 
he proves the immortality of the ſoul againſt Panætius, he goes 


upon the principle that the ſoul cannot be ſhewn to be immortal, 
but on the ſuppoſition of its being actually ungenerated. Volt enim 
Fauatios] quod nemo negat, quicquid natum fit interire ; 
autem animes, quod declaret eorum fimilitudo— 
_ adfert cur naſcatur, animi fimilitudo.- 


1 Tuſc. EY 33. 


would therefore have the friends of REASON, not to lay of . : 

© LATION, confider whether theſe extravagant notions of the human 
ſoul, do any honour to ancient Philoſophy ? and whether Tully 

had not acted a more decent and modeſt part to have held con- 
* Siſtently, even with Epicurus, the mortality of the ſoul, than with | ne 


Plato that it was wncreated, felf- exiſtent, and neceſarily eternal ? 


-- tw only then (as we ſay) 1 in his EeisTLEs to his friends, 
where we ſee the man diveſted of the Politician, the Soph , and N 
the Advocate : And there he profeſſes his diſbelief of : a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments in the frankeſt and freeſt 1 manner. To 
-L, Meſcinius he ſays: “ Sed ut illa ſecunda moderate tulimus, fic 
„ hanc non ſolum adverſam, ſed funditus everſam fortunam fortiter 
& « ferre debemus; . ut hoc ſaltem 1 in maximis malis boni con ſequa- 
c. mur, ut mortem, quam etiam beati contemnere debeamus, prop- 
« terea quod NULLUM SENSUM eſſet habitura, nunc ſic affecti, non 
46 modo contemnere debeamus, ſed etiam optare x.“ . In his epiſtle 
to Torquatus, he tays: „Ita enim vivere ut non fit vivendum, 
« miſerrimum eſt. Mori autem nemo ſapiens miſerum dixit, ne 
ſed hxc conſolatio levis eſt; illa gravior, qua 
te uti ſpero: Ego certe utor. Nec enim DUM E RO, angar ulla 
«re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et ſi x oN ERO, ſenſu omnino carebo + * 


Some have taken the ero and 7; non ero, in this Peſſage, to relate Ce 


* ran. pp. v Ep, 21 | : DL + Lib, vi. Ep * 


—naſct 
—nihil bed 5 


nericaliy, 


1 
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nerically, to exiſtence or non-exiſtence abſolutely ; and not, as Tully 
certainly meant it, /ſpecrfically, to the ftate of exiſtence or non-ex- 
iſtence here, i. e. /ife or dea!h, But if that were his meaning, that 
if be had no being he fhould have no ſenſe, Torquatus, for ſo won- 
derful a diſcovery, might well have returned him his proverb 
quoted in this Epiſtle, yaavx' eg 'Abrpas, On the contrary his 
meaning in all theſe paſſages is, that he ſhould have no ſenſe, becauſe 
he ſhould have 19 being. $0 in his Tuſcul. L. i. 2 11. Quomodo 
igitur, aut cur, mortem malum tibi videri dicis; quæ aut beatos 5 
nos efficiet, animis manentibus; ; aut non miſeros, ſenſu icarentes, 
1. e. animis non manentibus. But the foregoing paſſage from the 
cpiſtle to Meſcinius, in which we find the ſame thought, and in 
the ſame expreſſion, puts the meaning out of doubt. Add to this, 
that it was the very language of the Epicureans, and uſed by Lu- 
eretius as an antidote againſt the fear of death, 5 : 


66: Sellicet haud nobis quidquam, qui NON ERIMUS tum, 
4 Accidere omnino poterit SENSUM QUE movere.” 


But let it be obſerved, that when Cicero talks of death as of the 

end of man, he does not make this concluſi jon on the Epicurean 
principle, that the ſoul was a mere quality, but on the Platonic, that 
it was reſolved into the ſubſtance from whence it was extracted, 
and had no longer : a particular exiſtence. Again, to the fame per- 

ſon * he ſays; * Deinde quod mihi ad conſolationem commune 


= tecum eſt, fi jam vocer ad exitum vitæ, non ab ea republica 8 


1 avellar, qua carendum eſſe doleam, præſertim cum id SINE ULLO 

« SENSU futurum fit.” And again to his friend Toranius + 2.5 Cum ; 
« confilio profici nihil poſſit, una ratio videtur, quicquid e evenerit, ; 
e ferre moderate, præſertim cum omnium rerum mors fit extremum,” 


That Cicero here ſpeaks his real ſentiments, 18 beyond all doubt. 


7 Theſe are letters of conſolation, to his friends, when he himſelf, 
by: reaſon of the ill ſtate of Tube Affairs, much wanted conſola- 


* 1 vi. Ep. 4 4. wy” Lib. vi. Fp. 21, 
a I. : . 55 


tion 
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tion; a ſeaſon when men have leaſt diſguiſe, and are moſt diſpoſed 
to lay open their whole hearts : 5 


“Nam veræ voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Ejiciuntur, & eripitur PERSON A, manet REs *,” Lucret. 


Here his real ſentiments are 1 poſitively ; Which in his 
Tu ſculan di ſputations he advances only hypothetically ; but with a 
clearneſs that well comments the conciſeneſs of the foregoing paſ- 
ſages. M. Video te altè ſpectare & velle in cœlum migrare. A. 
Spero fore, ut contingat 1d nobis. 6 Sed fac, ut iſti volunt, ani- 
mos NON remanere poſt mortem. M. Mali vero quid affert 

e jſta ſententia ? Fac enim fic animum interire, ut corpus. Num 

4 igitur aliquis dolor, aut omnino poſt mortem SENSUS in corpore 

"" Ne in animo quidem igitur sENsUs remanet, ipſe enim 
60 nuſquam eſt. Hoc premendum etiam atque etiam eſt argumen- 
„tum, conſirmato illo, de quo, fi mortales animi ſunt, dubitare 

non poſſumus, quin tantus interitus in morte ſit, ut ne minima 
"ME quidem ſuſpicio SENSUS relinquatur .“ Now, this i is the very | 
language of the Epicurcans, as appears from the following words of 


Pliny: 60 Poſt ſepulturam aliz atque alz manium ambages, Ons 1 


85 nibus a ſuprema « die eadem, quæ ante primum: : Nec magis a morte 
60 SENSUS ullus aut corpori aut animæ quam ante natalem. Eadem 
enim vanitas in futurum etiam ſe propagat,— —alias immortali- 
ol tatem animæ, alias transfigurationem, alias ſenſum inferis dando, 5 
40 & manes colendo, deumque faciendo, qui jam etiam homo efle ; 
o deſierit.— 


0 « Quæve genitis * . G1 my  ſublimi SENSUS ANIME ma- 5 


PrLurakch was amongſt the 1 what 8 was as amongſt = 
the Latins, as far as concerned the buſineſs of delivering and di- 
Et geſting the various opinions of the | Philoſophers, In his famous 
ES See note IVI, at the end of this Book, 


+ Tuſe. Diſp. lib. 3 e. 336. 
4 Nat.! Hiſt. lib, vii. e. 55 · 


tract 


—Quz (walum) iſta dementia, iterari vitam morte ? ? wy 
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tract of 8VPERSTITION he uſes their common arms to combat that 
evil; and expreſſes himſelf with uncommon force where he ſpeaks 
of a Juture tate as an error eſſential to ſuperſlition, and what the 
general voice of Reaſon, interpreted by ſound Philoſophy, diſ- 
claims. Death is the final period of our being. But SuerR- 
4 STITION ſays xo. She ſtretches out life beyond life itſelf. 
Her fears extend further than our exiſtence. She has joined to 
the idea of death, that other inconſiſtent idea of eternal life in 
By miſery. For when all things come to an end, then, in the opi- 
nion of Superſtition, they begin to be endleſs * 1 
I will beg leave to conclude this ſection with-1 two obſervations 

relative to the general argument. 1. We have juſt given a paſſage 
from the oration for Cluentius, 1 in 1 Cicero having ridiculed 

the popular fables concerning a future ſtate, he ſubjoins, if he/e be 


| falſe, as all men ſee they are, what hath death deprived him of, befides 


a SENSE of pain þ ? From this inference of the Orator it appears, 
- that we have not concluded amiſs, when, from ſeveral quotations, : 
interſperſed throughout this work, in which a diſbelief of the 
common notion of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments i is im- | 
plied, we have inferred the writer's diſbelicf of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments 1 in general, . We have ſeen the Philoſo- 
? phers of every Sect, one while 3 directly for, and at ano- 
ther, as directly againſt a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
: without WOO the leaſt change i in their principles, or making 


0 . £5 Ble Waow „ aber! 0 92 as. T1; 3 "DE ELIE 89” 370. GAA eie, * 
I deovs iminua 78 Cav, , 18 Blu wol dea To PiCov, 9 ovrendaa To gad rg x Xax@v ings 
Shrew” ore c pay par) cpo G. Un ,,; .. | . 
+ Quz ſi falſa ſunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit | 

: pro SENSUM doloris ?—Seneca reaſons in the ſame. manner, Mors contemni debet 
magis quam ſolet: multa enim de illa credimus. | Multorum ingeniis certatum eſt "7 


; augendam. ejus infamiam. Deſcriptus eſt | carcer infernus, & perpetua nocte oppreſſa 
regio, in 2 | 


61 ingens janitor orci, Nc. v * 2 1 
Sed etiam cum perſuaſeris iſtas fabulas eſſe, nec - quicquam And ſupereſſe quod timeant, = 
| cubit anus e mei, a enim timor ne apud inferos ſint, quam! ne e nuſquam, Ep. 8 3. 


NM 2 na the 
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the leaſt heſitation in their profeſſions : So that either we muſt hold 
them guilty of the moſt groſs and impudent contradictions, which ; 
their characters will not ſuffer us to conceive of them; or elſe admit 
the explanation given above of the DOUBLE DOCTRINE, and the dif- 
ferent methods of their exoterie and efeteric diſcipline. 


Yet to all this it hath been ſaid, If the Philoſophers Ane 


ed the popular Divinities, and yet really believed the being of 
«a God; why might. they not reject the popular opinions of a 
« future ſtate, and yet, at the ſame time, hold a future ſtate of 
(„ real rewards and puniſhments? Now as they who did not be- : 
„ Heve Hercules and Aſculapius to be Gods, did not for that reaſon 
44 diſbelieve the exiſtence of a governing Mind; ſo they that did 
« not believe Facus or Minos to be judges of Hell, did not for that 


ce reaſon diſbelicve all future rewards and puniſhments *” IJ an- 


85 ſwer, the two caſes are nothing alike; the « common fate of this 


Wri iter's Parallels. : 


1. At the very time the Philoſoplicn diſcard the bepeler Divi- 


0 nities they declare for the being of a God. Thus when Varro had 
5 that Hercules and A. ſeulapius, Caſtor and Pollux, were not 5 
Gods; he adds, they only have a right notion of God, who conceive 
him to be a Soul, actuating and governing all things by his power and 
wiſdom +. But now, when theſe Philoſophers exploded Styx, a 
5 Acheron, and Cocy tus, did they ever ſubſtitute any other future . 
| ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 1 in their place! 3 5 
2. The Philoſophers give the popular ſtories of the infernal wm TE 
: gions as the cnly foundatiom and ſupport of future rewards and 


puniſhments; ſo that, if they explode the popular ſtories, they 


muſt explode the things themſelves, And what 15 more, THEY | 


* Dr. Sykes. 5 | | FR rs ro molto of oy 
+ Quz ſunt autem illa, que prolata i in | eultitudinem nocent 2: Hxæc, inquit, non 


1 ele Deos Herculem, Aſculapium, Caſtorem, Pollucem. Proditur enim a doctis, quod 
homines fuerint, et humana conditione defecerint.—But the ſame Varro ſays, — Quod 5 

mi ſoli ei videantur animadvertiſſe, quid eſſet Deus, qui crediderunt eum eſſe animam, 

motu et ratione mundum gubernantem. 55 Augul. de Civ. Des, I, iv. e. e e 


"TELL 


sxer. 3. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED, 85 
TELL US THAT THEY DID 50. But was this the caſe. concerning 
their popular Divinities? Do they ever repreſent theſe as the only 
foundation and ſupport of the belief of a Deity ? 

35 Laſtly, The Philoſophers held a PRINCIPLE (and we are now 
about to enter upon that matter) which was inconfiſtent with a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments : in conſequence of which 


they formally, and in expreſs words, diſclaim and reject all ſuch 
fate and condition. But ] know of no principle they held, incon- 


ſiſtent with the belief of a God; nor of any declarations they ever 


made againſt ſuch belief. We conclude, therefore, that the two 8 
caſcs are altogether diflimilar and unrelated. 


SECT, Tv. 


Torwrrner AxDING this full ns againſt The PniLoso- 


1 Tapportel by the reaſonableneſs of the doctrine itſelf, will be yet 
1 age to keep the reader J opinion on this point ſuſpended. 


'PHERS 3 I much doubt, the general prejudice 1 in ther favour, © 


— 4 hall therefore, in the laſt place, explain the CAUSES which 15 
1 withheld the Philoſophers from believing : and theſe will appear to 


| have been certain fundamental PRINCIPLEs of the ancient Greek 


4 Philoſophy, altogether inconſiſtent with. the. doctrine of a future 

ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. i oct ag 
hut to give this its due force, it will be proper to premiſe, that 
D the conſtitution of that Philoſophy, being above meaſure refined 
- and ſpeculative, it was always wont to judge and determine ratler 


on METAPHYSICAL than on MORAL maxims; and to ſtick to all 


; conſequences, how abſurd boever, x which were ſeen to ariſe from the 


. for mer. 


Of this, we have a anon inſtance in "the ancient Demoeritie 5 
: Philoſophy : which bolding, that not only ſen} tions, but even the 
 cogitations of the mind, were the mere paſſion of the Thinker ; 3. and 


0 Oe and underſtanding, the fame. thing with ſenſe ; = 
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the conſequence was, that there could not be any error of falſe 
Judgement; ; becauſe all paſſion was true paſſion, and all appearance 
true appearance. From hence it followed, that the ſun and moon 


were no bigger than they ſeemed to us: and theſe men of reaſon 


choſe rather to avow this concluſion, than to renounce. the meta- 


Pbyſic principle which led them into it. 


So juſt is that cenſure which a celebrated French writer paſſes 


upon them: when the Pbilgſapbers once beſot themſelves with a pre- 
judice, they are even more incurable than the People themſelves ; Be- 
cauſe they beſot them ſelves not only with the nen but with the 
; Jo 2 reaſonings employed to ſupport 1 it *. 


The regard to metaphyſic principles being 6 great, ts Greek: 


5 Philoſophers (as we ſhall lee) muſt needs reject the doctrine 3 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, how innumerable and 
„ invincible ſoever the moral arguments are which may be brought ” 
5 to ſupport ir. For now we come to ſhew, that there were two 

1 8 METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES concerning Go and the SOUL, univer- 


| fally embraced by all, which neceflarily exclude all notion of a a future : 
5 ſtate of reward and puniſhment. „„ 


The FIRST PRINCIPLE, which led the Philoſophers to conclude 


5 againſt ſuch a ſtate was, THAT Gop covLD NEITHER BE ANGRY 


NOR HURT ANY. ONE. This, Cicero aſſures us, was held univerſally; 


as well by thoſe who believed a Providence, as by thoſe who believed : 
not: At hoc quidem COMMUNE EST OMNIUM PHILOSOPHORUM, 
non eorum modo, qui Deum nihil habere ipſum negotii dicunt, & : 


T nihil echibere alteri: ſed eorum etiam qui Deum ſemper agere 


6 « aliquid & moliri volunt, NUMQUAM NEC IRASCI. Dux Nec 
e NOCERE +.” What concluſion the Epicureans drew from hence 
(thoſe who, he here ſays, held, Deum nihil habere ipſum wage 


* Quand les Shilofoptie Ventatent une e fois d'un prejugé, ils ut hs TONE TIO que 8 
- tu peuple meme ; parce qu'ils Centctent également & du prejuge & des  fauſſes raiſons 


dont ils le ſoutiennent. Fontenelle, Hut, des Oracles, 
+1 ks lib. tl, cap, 3% | 


he 


Szcr. 4 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 8; 


he tells us in be place, 7 the mouth of Velleius thats ſpokeſ- 
man. * Intelligitur enim” (an expreſſion denoting that, in this 
point, the philoſophers were agreed) * a beata, immortalique na— 
„ etura, & iram & gratiam ſegregari: quibus remotis, nullos a 
Bs ſuperis impendere MErus *.“ And that the other Seas drew 
the ſame concluſion (which infers the denial of a future Pate of re- 
warde and pun vn; we ſhall. now lee by Cicero himſelf, who 
. ſpeaks for them all. 


He is here commending Regulus for preferring the public good ” 


to his own, and the hone? to the profitable ; in diſſuading the re- | 
leaſe of the Carthaginian priſoners, and returning back to certain 
miſery, when he might have ſpent his age at home in peace and 
pleaſure. All this, he obſerves, was done out of regard to his 


oath, But it may, perhaps, ſays he, be objected, what is there in 


an oath? The violator need not fear the wrath of Heaven ; for 


all Philoſophers hold, that God cannot be angry nor hurt any one. 


He replies, that, indeed, it was a conſequence of the principle . 


God's not being angry, that the perjured man had nothing to fear ; 


| from divine vengeance : but then it was not this fear, which was 
55 really NOTHING, but Juſtice and good faith, which made the ſanc- 


tion of an oath, The learned will chuſe to hear him in his own 
words, M. Atilius Regulus Carthaginem rediit: neque eum 

« caritas patriæ retinuit, nec ſuorum. Neque vero tum ignorabat 

a ſe ad crudelifimum hoſtem, & ad exquiſita ſupplicia proficiſei: 


« Sed jusjurandum conſervandum putabat, Quideſt 1gitur, dixerit 
quis, in jurejurando? Num 1 iratum timemus jovem? At hoc 
e quidem commune eſt omnium philoſophorum,—N UMQUAM NEC 


© IRASCL DeumM, NEC Nocere,—Hac quidem ratio non magis con- 


a tra Regulum, quam contra omne jusjurandum valet: Sed in 


1 Jurejurando, non qui metus, ſed quæ vis ſit, debet intelligi. Eſt 
« enim jusjurandum affirmatio religioſa: Quod autem athrmate, - 
« quaſi Deo teſte, promiſeris, id tenendum eſt; Jam enim non ad 


5 N De Nat. Deor. L . . 17. „ 
| EE 
| | | | iram 
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« jram Deorum, quæ NULLA FSH; ſed ad juſtitiam & ad finem 


KK pertinet *.“ It is true, the ſame Tully fays +, * deos placatos 
„ pietas efficict et ſanctitas,“ 
: Gods might be angry; and that, therefore, by, que nulla ęſt, in 
the words above, he did not mean, what the words imply, —que 
vana et commentitia eft ; but, what they do not imply—gue nibi! 
ad rem fertinet, But placatos is not here uſcd in the ſtrict ſpecific 
ſenſe of appeaſed, Which infers preceding anger; but in the more 
looſe generic ſenſe of propitious, which infers no ſuch thing. And 
my reaſon for underſtanding the word i in this ſenſe, is, that, two 
or three lines afterwards, he declares it to be the opinion of the 
Philoſophers (to which he agrecs) Deos non nocere : But this opi- 
nion was founded on that other, 1¹¹ queſtion, Deos non iraſci. : 


5 


which looks as if he thought the 


Here then, we ſee, Tully owns the conſequence. of this univer- 


Cal principle; that it overthrew the notion of divine puniſhments : * 
And it will : appear preſently, that he was not ſingular 1 in this con- 
ceſſion ; but ſpoke the ſenſe of his Grecian maſters. _ 


A modern reader, full of the philoſophic ideas of theſe Jats's ages, 


ES will be ſurprized, perhaps, to be told, that this conſequence greatly 
embarraſſed Antiquity; ; when he himſelf can ſo eaſily evade it, by 
diſtinguiſhing between the human paſſions of anger and fondneſs, | 
and the divine attributes of Juſtice and goodneſs; on which the 
doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments is invincibly 5 
5 eſtabliſhed. But the Ancients had no ſuch 88 ideas of che divine I 
N ature. 


Dacier, who underſtood the genius of aer very well, Was * 


of the ſame opinion, as appears from his comment on theſe words 5 
. Antoninus there be Gods, then leaving the world is no ſuch 
5 & eadful thing 3 ; for you may be fare they will ds you no harm — Tx» 


0 pv Jecl £404), dey deve. u 70% os 2 4 e Ccho,— Comme 5 


les Stoiciens n. avoient aucune idee ni de peines, ni de recompenſes = 


; cternelles apres la mort, et que le plus grand. caractere qu'ils ; 


* Cap, 26, 27 28, TY 5 55 + Off, i, 3. e 
5 reconnoiſſoient 
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reconnoiſſoient en Dieu, eſtoit une oN E INFINIE, ils eſtoient 
perſuadez qu' apres cette vie on n'avoit rien a craindre, et que c'eſtoit 
une choſe entierement oppoſee 4 la nature de Dieu, de faire du mal. 
La veritable religion a tire les hommes d'une ſecurite ſi perni- 
cieuſe, &c.— The learned Critic, indeed, expreſſes himſelf very ill, 
confounding the premiſſes and concluſion, the cauſe and effect, al! 
the way, one with another; but his meaning is plain enough, that 
(in his opinion) the Ancients were very inexpert in their attempts 
to ſever (if ever they attempted it) anger from God's juſtice, and 
fondneſs from his goodneſs. We ſhall ſhew, by an illuſtrious in- 
ſtance, that he was not miſtaken ; leſt the reader ſhould ſuſpect that, 

of an obſcure ſpeculative Principle, we have Rn" one of general 8 
credit and influence. 5 : 
LAcrAxrius, from a forenſic 1 now become an Advo- 


cute for Chriſtianity, found nothing ſo much hindered its reception i 

with the Learned as the doctrine of a FUTURE JUDGEMENT;3 
which, their univerſal principle, that God could not be angry, di- 8 
” realy oppoſed. To ſtrike at the root of this evil, he compoſed a 


diſcourſe, which Jerom calls, pulcherrimum opus, intituled, pz 4 


Dei: For he had obſerved, he tells us, that this Principle was now 


much ſpread amongſt the common People *, he lays the blame of 
it upon the Philoſophers + ; and tells us, as Tully had done before, = 
that all the Philoſophers agreed to exclude the paſſion of anger 

5 from the Godhead r. 95 
So that the general Hlogim, Laftantius re to aber, 5 
Was this: ** „„ Eu „ 
8 if Ged bath 0 22 of fend or hatred we or anger * 
bie cannot reward or 0 15 


— But he hath no affettions ;- & 
Therefore, Sc. 


w Animadverti: PLURIMOS exiſtimare non reafei 8 
I lidem tamen a Philoſophis irretiti, & falſis argumentationibus capt. 
{© Ita omnes Thilofophi de ira een. 8 


ME 
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Let us fee then, how he manages: For although his knowledge 


m the true genius of Chriſtianity was, perhaps, very imperfect, 


he was exquiſitely well ſkilled in the ſtrong and weak fide of 

Pagan Philoſophy. A modern anſwerer would certainly have de- 
nied the major; but that was a Principle received by all parties, 
as LaQtantius himſelf gives us to underſtand, when he ſays, that 

the Principle of God's not being angry deſtroyed all religion, by 


taking away a future ſtate *. He had nothing left then but to yy 
the minor: And this, he tells us, is his purpoſe to undertake . 


His buſineſs is to prove, that God hath human paſſions : Aud 
though, by ſeveral expreſſions, dropped up and down, he ſeems 
to be fully ſenſible of the groſsneſs of this Principle; yet, on the 
other hand, all Philoſophy agreeing to make it the neceffary ſup- 


port of a future ſtate, he ſets upon his taſk in good earneſt, avoids 
all refinements, and maintains that there are in God, as there are 


in man, the paſſions of ve and hatred. "Theſe indeed are of two 
| kinds f! in man, reaſonable and unreaſonable ; in God, the reaſonable 
only are to be found. But, to make all ſure, and provide a. proper 
| ſubject for theſe paſſions, he contends ſtrongly for God's having a 
human form: No diſcreditable notion, at that time, in the Church; 
and which, if I might be indulged a conjecture, I would ſuppoſe, 
was firſt introduced for that "or: purpoſe, t to which Lactantius 


here en forces i it. 


But it is very 1 tas: our Aude introduce as - 
| monſtrous notion of God's having a human form, with an artful 
attempt, ſupported by all his eloquence, to diſcredit human reaſon ; 
In order to diſpoſe the Reader to believe him, that nothing could 
be known of God but by Revelation. This is an old trick of _ 


* Chat 80 ira 4 eſſe 3 aifolvunt omnem 'religionem—Sive ;gitur gra- 


tiam Deo, five i iram, five utrumque detraxeris, religionem tolli neceſſe eſt. 


+ Hæc [nempe ut iraſcatur Deus] tuenda nobis, &  afſerenda ſententia el: in ea a enim | 


 fumma 0 omnis & cardo religlouls kan. a verſatur. 
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Diſputers « all times, to make repriſals upon Reaſdia ; which 
when found too upright to deflect, muſt be repreſented as too 


weak to judge. And when once we find an Author, who would 
be valued for his logic, begin with depreciating Reaſon ; we may 
be aſſured he has ſome very unreaſonable paradox to advance, 80 
when the learned Huetius would paſs upon his readers a number of 
flight chimerical conjectures for Demonſtrations, he introduces his 
work by cavilling at the certainty of the principles of Geometry. 


I. Here we ſee how the Orthodox evaded this concluſion of Pagan : 


— Philoſophy, againſt a ſtate of future puniſhment, Would you 
know how the Heretics managed? They went another way to 


work, which it may be juſt worth while to mention. The Creator 


of the invifible world (or the firſt Cauſe) the Marcionites called the 
GooD ; and the Creator of the vi/ible world, the jusr. Si de Mar- 
cionis argueris hæreſi, quæ alterum bonum, alterum juſtum Deum 
ferens, illum inviſibilium, hune viſibilium creatorem— Hieron, Ep. 
add Pammach. Now they agreed in this, with the Pagans, that the 
| Goop could not puniſh, but that the JusT would ; whoſe office 1 it 
Was to execute vengeance on the wicked. And, at the ſame time, 
holding an EVIL PRINCIPLE, they called this uſt, the MIDDLE, 
whoſe office is thus deſcribed i in the dialogue againſt Marcion,—T; 0. 
thoſe who conform themſelves to the GOOD, te MIDDLE PRINCIPLE 5 
| gives peace ; but to Foe. who obey the YL, the MIDDLE #nflicts tri- 
5 | bulation and ang uf iſh. 'H Sy pEoy e UTYK080s T9 d yoillo d @&VeECW dio on, 5 
o r mel uc. & TW on NN i401 Thus did theſe Heretics diveſt - 
the firſt Cauſe, or the Goop, of his attribute of Juſtice ; and gave 
i to the Middle Principle, becauſe. they were not able to ſever i it 
from anger. Upon the whole, as Lactantius, himſelf a Philoſo- 
pher, was admirably well verſed in all the pagan Syſtems, he 
could not but underſtand a Principle, which all the Philoſophers OP 
held; nor could he miſtake a Conſequence, which they all drew 
from it. And as St. Jerom has dignified this tract de ira Dei, with 
the title of PULCHERRIMUM OPUS, We muſt needs conclude that 
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the method Lactantius took to ſupport a future judgement was 
ſtrictly conformable to THE OLD POSTURE or DEFENCE, and 133 
Proved by the Orthodox of that time. 


I. But it may be objected, perhaps, that this 6 of God's 


_ not being angry, only concluded againſt a future ſtate of puniſhments, 
and not of rewards : Many of the philoſophers holding the affection 
of grace and favour; though they all denied that of anger; as Lac- 
tantius expreſsly aſſures us: Ila omnes Philgſapbi de ira 3 de 
: gratia diſcrepant. To this I reply, 0 . 
1. That, when the ſanction of puni iſbment | is taken off, the Ang 
eſt influence of a future ſtate is deſtroyed. F or while the Ancients 
made the rewards of Elyſium only temporary, I 


E Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos,” Ge. 


: hey made the e puniſhments of Tartarus eternal; 


«4 Sedet, =ternumque : ſedebit | 
98 Infelix « Theſeus,” See: 


This, plato peaches} in fveral places of his works . And Celſus 

is ſo far from rejecting it, that he ranks it in the number of thoſe 
; doctrines which ſhould never be abandoned, but maintained to the 1 
very laſt 4 

It is true, that ſeveral ae of Ads may hs objefted to 

what is here ſaid againſt the eternity of rewards ; particularly this 

5 of Cicero; IE Omnibus * N conſervarint, adjuveri int, auxe- . 


| 85 * 0) av „ Neo 3 aud rot bn, EYE To a Toy TO EY a 7 | aki won; 9 pryddacs | 

= 4 Ore; a g x) wafh⁰ν? M istig aH, N GANG boa Tuſydvu zila rohre, TETEs N 7 0 C %ͥ- 
co inucc Hodge ow iis Tov TeQlagurs or rel inCalrorw. Phædo, p. 113. — AAN d orlcules d 

Tores öfdileg %a rg apaflies To e x) dunebrals % eee g e 70 010 axed, 55 

SGorgias, p. 525. 1 _ 5 f 2 ; | Wes: 

: Tro wiv ye bebe oha gon, 6 ws of A bl 3 Buboailes W of N 3 Ar along my 

xα ouritorlar x) Tere N 18 85H. 4 & res; ar e PROT tendeis vals rer, Grill, 5 


Apud Orig. cont. Cell, lib, viii. 
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« rint, certum eſſe in cœlo ac definitum locum, ubi beati zvo 
e ggEMPITERNO fruantur *.“ But we are to know, that the An- 
cients diſtinguiſhed the ſouls of men into three ſpecies : the numan, 


the HEROIC, and the DEMONIC. The two laſt, when they left 


the body, were indeed believed to enjoy eternal happineſs, for their 
public ſervices on earth; not in Elyſium, but in Heaven; where 
they became a kind of demi-gods. But all, of the firſt, which 1 in- 
cluded the great body of Mankind, were underſtood to have their 
deſignation in Purgatory, Tartarus, or Elyſium ; The firft and laſt of 
which abodes were temporary; and the ſecond only eternal, Now 
: thoſe who had greatly ſerved their Country, 1 in the manner Tully 2 
there mentions, were ſuppoſed to have ſouls of the beroie « or de- 5 
monic kind +. f 


2. But ſecondly, „in 1 every a of a Fete ſtate as a POR dc r- r 


nation, rewards and puniſhments neceflarily imply each other: So 
that where one is wanting, the other cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt. This 
was too viſible not to be ſeen by - the ancient Philoſophers : : Lac- 
5 tantius thus argues with them, on common principles.“ 7 God. 
be not provoked at impious and wicked men, neither is he Pleaſed : 
Rs with the good and juſt. For contrary objects muſt either excite _ 
« contrary affections, or no affections at all. So that he who loves 
6 good men, muſt at the ſame time hate the ill; and he who hates 
« not ill men, cannot love the good : Becauſe both to love go- og: 
„ men proceedeth from an abhorrence of ill; and to hate ill men 
„ from a tenderneſs to the good | j And ſo concludes, that the 


„ Soul: Seip. cap. 5 1 8 Os N 
+ Euſebius, ſpeaking of the nalicicat Gods of Egypt, ſupports wha] is 1 8 


| | of thoſe heroic or demonic ſouls, NB 0 a Kc rr . Toh yea, ao, ona eteuilag my oyds, 
5 * N otviow x Ko A ec las it o ras Ths ASANATIAZ. —Prep. Evang. nee „ 


'T- If Deus non iraſcitur impiis & injuſtis, nec pios utique juſloſque diligit: 8 


rebus enim diverſis, aut in utramque partem moveri neceſſe eſt. aut in neutram. 1 

Itaque qui bonos diligit, & malos odit; & qui malos non odit, nec bonos diligit 2 
Quia & diligere bonos, ex odio alerum venit; 1 & malos odifſe, ex : bonorum caritate 
Es deſcendit. 5 
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denying God's attribute of anger, which removes the puniſhments 


of a future ſtate, overturns the Pale itſelf, ** Sive igitur gratiam 


Deo, five iram, five utrumque detraxeris, religionem tolli ne- 


ceeſſe eſt,” 1 


In all this (as we ſay) he Sis 4 not in the leaſt miſrepreſent the 


common concluſions of philoſophy. Plutarch delivering the ſen- 


timents of learned Antiquity on this head, expreſly makes the de- 


nial of ſuture miſery, to infer the denial of a future fate, Death 


& is the final period of our being. But Superſtition ſays, no. She 


44 ſtretches out life beyond life itſelf, Her fears extend further 
s than our exiſtence. She has joined to the idea of death, that 
 & other inconſiſtent idea of eternal life in miſery, For when 
a all things come to an end, then, in the opinion of Superſtition, 

: « they begin to be endleſs. : Then, 1 can 't tell what, dark and diſ- 

mal gates of Tartarus fly open : then, rivers of fire, with all the ; 
1 « fountains of Styx, are broken up, &c.— Thus doth curſed Su- 

. « perſtition oppoſe the voice of God, which hath declared death 

to be the end of ſuffering *.“ Death, ſays he, is the end of 
ſuffering, therefore the end of being. Only with the 1 Vgepov Woorepoy = 
of the rhetoricians he has here, 1n the moſt rhetorical of all his . 


_ courſes, put the concluſion before the premiſſes. C 
3. But laſtly, I ſhall ſhew (under the next head, to which. we 


are going) that the Philoſophers did not conſider the attribute of 
grace and favour (which they allowed) to be a paſſion or Affection; 
: though they conſidered * (which they allowed not) under that 


idea. 


II. As the wins abjofion would inſinuate that ths adv. 


Principle of God's not being angry, doth not prove enough ; fo, the 
next pretends, that it proves #00 much: For, ſecondly, it may he. 
objected, that this principle deſtroys God's Providence here, as well 
a 4 future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments hereafter; which 5 


* A5. 1176 rt UN gabeias, * ta awed 04408 2 guys g areff dt rnima— 7 


ros ; 1 edler quella oe 2 Jew 79 1 wavy * Fupers, 
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Providence ſeveral of the theiſtical Philoſophers, we know, did 
believe. 
This will require conſideration. 

Lanctantius ſays: All the philoſophers agree about the anger; 
&« but concerning the grace or favour they are of different opinions c.? 
And taking it for granted, that they conſidered the grace or favour, 
which they held, as well as the anger, which they denied, to be 
a paſſion or alfection, he atgues againſt them as above: and adds, 
Therefore the error of thoſe who take away both grace and anger 

« is the moſt conſiſtent 3. But methinks, the abſurdity of the 


error here imputed, ſhould have taught Lactantius, that the Phi- 


loſophers, who had rejected anger becauſe it was an human paſſion, | 
could never give their God favour or fondneſs, which is another 
human paſſion : For though they ſometimes dogmatized like lu- 
natics, they never ſy llogized like ideots; though their principles 
Were often unnatural, their concluſions were rarely illogical. He 
| ſhould therefore have ſeen, that thoſe, who held the gratia or be- 


So nevolence of the divine N ature, conſidered it not as a paſſion or affec- 7 
Hon, but as an effus from its efence f; on which they built their | 


notion of a general Providence. 80 that when he ſays, concerning 
_ the grace or favour, they are of different opinions, we are to under- 
| ſtand no more, than that ſome of them held a Providence, and. 
others denied 6 5 . 
Let us ſee then what bad: of Providanes the theiſtical Philoſo- : 
5 phers believed. The PERIPATETICS and STorcs went pretty much 
together in this matter. It is commonly imputed to Ariſtotle, 
that he held no Providence to be extended lower than the moon: 
But this is a calumny which Chalcidias raiſed of him. What 
Ariſtotle meant by the words, which gave a handle to it, was 
that a Particular providence. did not extend elf {1 individuals: ; For - 


* Omnes philoſophi de ira « conſentiunt, de mis diſcrepant, EF 
= Ergo conſtantior eſt error illorum, qui & iram ſimul, & gratiam tollunt. 
1 Sce the following an from Salluſt the Philoſopher. N 
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; being. a fataliſt in natural things, and at the ſame time maintain- 
ing free-will in man, he thought, if Providence were extended to 
individuals, it would either impoſe a neceſſity on human actions, 


or, as employed on mere contingencies, be itſelf frequently de- 


freated; which would look like impotency : and not ſeeing any way 
to reconcile free will and preſcience, he cut the knot, and denied 
that Providence extended its care over individuals. Zeno's notion 
of Providence, ſeems to have been as looſe *, yet his fataliſm was 
1 more uniform: and, indeed, better ſupported, for he denied free- 
will in man: Which was the _ difference 1 in this matter between 
him and Ariſtotle. : 


Here we have a Providence very conſiſtent with a diſbelief of a 


| future ſtate of rewards. and puniſhments ; 3 nay, almoſt deſtructive 5 
of . | 


But the PyTHAGORBANS and PLAToxIsTs will not be put off 


5 60 They held a particular Providence, extending itſelf to Indivi- 5 
1 duals: : A Providence, which, according to ancient notions, could 
not be adminiſtered without the affe&rons of love and anger. Here 
then lies the difficulty : "Theſe Sects removed all paſſions from —_ 
| Godhead, eſpecially anger ; and, on that account, rejected a future | 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; while yet they believed a Pro- 
vidence, which was adminiſtered by the exerciſe of thoſe very paſ- 
ſions. For the true ſolution of this difficulty, we muſt have re- 
chourſe to a prevailing principle of Paganiſm, often before hinted 
at, for the clearing up many obſcurities in Antiquity : I mean, 
that of local tutelar Deities. Pythagoras and Plato were deep in | 
the Theology which taught, that the ſeveral regions of the earth 
| were delivered over, by the Creator of the Univerſe, to the vice- 
= gerency and government of inferior Gods. This opinion was ori- . 
5 ginally Egyptian; on whoſe authority theſe two Philoſophers re- 


* Cotta, in Cicero, n the ahne of the $toics, FOG Non euket (bew! 


ſingulos homines. Non mirum, ne civitates quidem. Non eas? Ne nationes quidem 
+ ane. N. p. ni. 8 5 e 528 ET 
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ceived it ; though it had been long the popular belief all over the 
' pagan world. Hence, we fee the writings of the Pythagoreans 
and Platoniſts ſo full of the DocTRINE or Demons: A doctrine, 
which even characterized the Theology of thoſe Sets. Now, theſe 
Demons were ever ſuppoſed to have paſſions and affections. On theſe 
principles and opinions the Greeks formed the name of that mixed 
moral mode, SUPERSTITION : t they called it Teo ddoniee, which 
ſignifies the fear of Demons or inferior Gods, And theſe being ſup- £ 
pPoſed, by the Philoſophers, to have poſſi tons ; and a Species, or at 
leaſt one of them (called, by the people, THE ENVIOUS Demon) "= 


to be more than ordinary capricious and cruel in the exerciſe of the 


paſſions, theſe notions gave birth to all the extravagant Rites of at- 
tonement *: the practice of which, as we ſay, they called Teo Jann 1 
HLsoria; intimating, in the very term, the paſſion which gave birth 


to them; and by which alone, the Ancients underſtood a particular \ 


| Providence could be adminiſtered. And here 1 it 18 worthy our ob- 
ſervation, that Chalcidias gives this as the very reaſon why the pe- f 
ripatetics rejected a particular Providence, (he ſays indeed, though | 


falſely, all Providence below the moon) namely, becauſe they held 


: nothing of the adminiſtration of inferior Deities. His words are 
| theſe: « Ariſtotle holds that the providence of God deſcends even 


.. 66: hey: the region of the moon: but that, below that orb, things 


8 « were neither governed by the decrees of God, nor upheld by the 
„ wiſdom and aid of Angels. Nor does he ſuppoſe any providen- 


tial intervention of Demons 4. 80 cloſely united, in the. opinion 1 8 


of this writer, whom Fabricius ts enariſſunus veteris philojophice | 3 
was the doctrine of a particular Providence, and the doctrine of 15 
Demons and ſubaltern Deities, 


* 860 1 note 2). at the 181 of this Book. Z pr 
4 Ariſtoteles Dei providentiam uſque ad lunæ regionem progredi Gut! infra vero jc | 


5 neque providentiæ ſcitis regi, nec angelorum ope conſultiſque ſuſtentari: nec vero 


Dæmonum proſpicientiam Putat intervenire. Com. i in Platonis Timzum, 
1 Bibl. Lat, I. iii. c. 7. | 3 | 


Vor. II. 5 _ But 
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But when now the Soul is diſengaged from the body, it is no 
longer, in their opinion, under the government of Demons; nor 
conſequently ſubject to the effects of the Demonic paſſions. And 


what becomes of it then, we ſhall ſee hereafter, A remarkable 
h paſſage 1 in Apuleius, will explain and juſtify the ſolution here given: 


« God (Jaith | this author ) cannot undergo any temporary exerciſe of 


„his power or goodneſs : : And therefore cannot be affected with 
* indignation or anger; cannot be deprefled with grief, or elated 
with joy. But, being free from all the paſſions of the mind, he 
_ neither ſorrows nor exults; nor makes any inſtantaneous reſolution 
| « to act, or to forbear acting. Every thing of this kind ſuits only 
| the middle nature of the Demons: For they are placed between 


6 Gods and Men; ; as well in the frame and compoſition of their ; 


Un 40 minds, as in the ſituation of their abodes, havi ing immortality 1 in 
& common with the former, and Medlions in common with the 

— latter. For they are ſubject, like us, to be every way irritated 1 

* and appeaſed; ſo as to be inflamed by anger, melted by com- 
60 paſſion, allured by gifts, ſoftened by prayers, exaſperated by ne- 
40 glect, and ſoothed again by obſervance. Inn a word, to be af- 
« fected by every thing that can make imprefſon on the human 
% mind *.“ Plutarch ſays the ſame thing, but with this remark- 
5 able addition, that it it was the \ very doctrine of Praro and PyTHA- 7 

5 GORAS T 


On 


* —Debet Dem nullam perpeti vel operis vel amoris temporalem perfundtionem & | 


5 iii nec indignatione nec ira contingi, nullo angore contrahi, nullà alacritate geſtire : 3 
| Ted ab omnibus paſſionibus animi liber, nec dolere unquam, nec aliquando lætari, nec 
1 aliquid repentinum velle vel nolle. Sed & hæc cuncta, ut id genus cxtera, Dæmonum 5 


mediocritati congruunt. sunt enim inter homines & deos, ut loco regionis, ita ingenio 


5 mentis interſiti, habentes communem cum ſuperis immortalitatem cum inferis paffonem. | 
Nam perinde ut nos, pati poſſunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incitamenta; ut & : 
- 3fh incitentur, & miſericordia flectantur, & donis invitentur, & precibus leniantur, & 


contumeliis exaſperentur, & honoribus mulceantur, Argue omnibus, ad ſimilem nobis | 


modum varientur. De Deo Socratis. 
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On the whole then it appears, that the Principle of God s not 
being angry, which ſubverted the doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, did not at all affect a particular Providence 
here; and that the grace or Favour which ſome of them left unto 
the Deity was no paſſion or affection, like the anger, which they 
took away ; but only a %% mple benevolence, which, in the conſtruc- 
tion of the Univerſe, was directed to the beſt ; but did not interfere 
to prevent diſorders in particular Syſtems. A benevolence too, 
that went not from the will, but the efence. of the ſupreme 8 
- Being *. N = - 
dT, the Philoſopher, writing of the Gods at the World, 8 
propoſes i in his fourteenth chapter, to ſpeak to this queſtion, how 
the immutable Gods may be ſaid to be angry and appeaſed +4 An the 
-- Hel place, he ſays, that God hath no human paſſions : he neither 
rejoices, is angry, nor appeaſed with gifts ft: So far is certainly 
agreeable to truth. But how then? "Why, the Gods are eternally 
beneficent (that is, as Seneca ſays below, cauſa Dis benefaciendi 
; NATURA) and beneficent only, and never hurtful & Thus having 
avoided one extreme, he falls into another; and ſuppoſeth it to be 
blind Nature, and not Will, which determines God's beneficence. 5 


The inference from which 1 is, that the rewards and puniſhments _ 


of Heaven are the natural and neceſſary effects of actions; not poſitive, 
| arbitrary conſequences, or the deſignation of Will. And ſo our Phi- 
| loſopher maintains. For now the difficulty being, that if nature 
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O Konig. De If, & Oſ. p. 642. . | 

80 Seneca informs us: Que cauſa eſt Diis bens faciendi? | | Navy As Errat, ſiquis : 
: Putat illos nocere velle: Non poſſunt. Nec accipere injuriam qucunt, nec facere; ; ledere 

ctenim ledique conjunctum eſt. Summa illa ac pulcherrima omnium natura, ques I 

Wan iculo exemit, nec periculos quidem fecit. lp. G8. | 

| + Tos of Org) wr wilabaricuty, ofyitealas x; Dion: diba. Apuiass 
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be the cauſe of the beneficence of the Godbead, how can Providence 
beſtow good on the virtuous man, and evil on the wicked? Our 
Sophiſt reſolves it thus: While we are good, we are joined by 
« fimilitude of nature to the Gods; and when evil, ſeparated by 
« diſſimilitude. While we practiſe virtue, we are in union with 
« them ; but defection to vice makes them our enemies; not be- 
* cauſe they are angry at us, but becauſe our crimes interpoſe be- 
” « tween us and their divine irradiations, and leave us a prey to 
« the avenging Demons.,—So that to fay, God is turned away 
« from the wicked, is the ſame as to ſay, THE SUN IS HID FROM 
A BLIND MAN X.“ An apt compariſon: and very expreſſive of 
the principle of this philoſophy; which ſuppoſes the influence of 
the Deiry, to be like that of the Sun, phyſical and neceſſary; and, 
5 conſequently, all reward and puniſhment. not the mora/, but the 
natural, iſſue of things : A Platonic notion, entirely ſubverſive of 
5 the proper doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
as conceived every where by the People, and taught by the Chriſ- 
tian Religion: which holds, that they ariſe out of God's Goodneſs 
and Juſtice, not by way of emanation, as light from the Sun, but 
as the deſignation of Will : which diſparts freely, though not fan- 
cifully or capriciouſly ; I "as," 3 with equal malignity and folly, my 
: reaſoning } in this place hath been repreſented. 
On the whole, then, we find, that the Pagans i in 1 raking away 1 
pbuman paſſions from God, left him nothing but that kind of natura! 
excellence, which went not from his will, but his eſence only ; ; and | 
conſequently, was deſtitute of morality, This was one extreme. 
. primitive Fathers (as Lactantius) underſtanding clearly that 
the Platonic notion of God overturned a Juture judgement, and not 
finding the medium, which their Maſters f in , the Philo- 3 
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srer. 4. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 10: 
ſophers, had miſſed, ſuppoſed (as we have ſeen) that God had 


human paſſions. This was the other extreme. And whence, I 


would aſk, did both theſe extremes ariſe, but from neither party's 
being able to diſtinguiſh between human paſſions and the divine at- 
tributes of GOODNESS AND JUSTICE ? the true medium between 


Human paſſions on the one hand, and a blind excellence of nature, on 
the other. 


"It. I proceed x now to the OTHER CAUSE, which kept the Philoſo- 


Ks phers from believing a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, As 
the firſt was an erroneous notion concerning the nature of Gop, fo 
this was a much more abſurd one concerning the nature of the 

5 Sour. For, as our epic Poet ſings, 0 


4 Much of the Soul. tl hey talk, but all awry .. 


There are but two poſſible ways of conceiving of the Sul: we 


” muſt hold! it to be, cither a QUALITY, or a SUBSTANCE. 


1 Thoſe Ancients Who believed it to be only : a Quality, as Epi 5 


= "ira Diczarchus, Ariſtoxenus, Aſclepiades, and Galen, come 

5 not into the account; it being impoſlible that theſe ſhould not . 
believe its total annihilation upon death. The i ingenious conceit t of 
| it' 8 SLEEP was reſerved to do honour to modern Invention. 


2. But the generality « of the Philoſophers held it to be a Subſtance; | 


. and ALL who ſo held, were unanimous that it was a DISCERPED 
PART oF A WHOLE ;. and that this Whale was God ; into whom | it 
was again to be reſolbed. 


But concerning this Whole 8 Aire. 1 ws 
SoM held that there was only one Subſtance 3 in Nature: 4 Others : 


7 held 2 


Tu v who. maintained the one Hair e e or TO „EN, 


15 in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, were ArTneiSTs; ; and altogether in the ſenti- 
ments of the modern Spinoziſts ; whoſe Maſter apparently catched ö 
this epidemical contagion of human reaſon from Antiquity. 


* Far. Reg, Book IV. ver, 313: 


_ 


Fo Nerger. rund a Ala Ty re. Cont. Cell. 1, . 
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The OTHERS, who believed there were 100 general Subſtances i in 
nature, Gop and Mar TER, were taught to conclude, by their 
way of interpreting the famous maxim of ex nibilo nihil fit, that 


they were both eternal. Theſe were their Tae1sTs; though ap- 
proaching ſometimes, on the one hand, to what! is called Spineziſm; | 
| ſometimes, on the other, to Manicheiſm. 


For they, who held 7wo Subſtances, were again fibdivided. 
Some of them, as the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, and the Stoics, 


held both theſe Subſtances to be material; which gave an opening 
to Spinoziſm Others, as the Pythagoreans, the Platoniſts, and 


5 Peripatetics, held only one to be material; which Save the like open- 
ing to Manicheiſin. 


Laſtly, the maintainers of the immateriality 85 the Inn Sub- ; 


Nance, were likewiſe divided into two parties ; the firſt of which 
held but one perſon in the Godhead ; the other, 7wo or three. So Mn 
that as the former believed the Soul to be part of the ſupreme God; FE 
27 the latter believed it to be part only of the ſecond or third Hypoſtafis. "wh 

. Origen, ſpeaking of the Greek Philoſophers, ſays, 6c: They plainly _ 
_ ſuppoſe the whole World to be God. The Stoics make it the frft | 
55 God. As to the followers of Plato, ſome make it the. ſecond, and . 
ſome. the third God Se. 


As they multiplied the Perkin FP the Godliead, ſo ws mul 


: tiplied the ſubſiſtence of the Soul; ſome giving two, and ſome, 7 
more liberally, three to every man. But it is to be obſerved, that 
So they eſteemed only one of theſe to be part of God ; ; the others were 5 
1 only elementary matter, or mere qualities. 15 


Theſe things are but hinted at, as juſt ſufficient to our poet TY 


| 4 full explanation of them, though both curious and uſeful, would 5 
take up too much room, and lead us too far from our ſubject. „„ 

Now, however They, who held the Soul to be a real ſubſtance, Ts 

differed thus | in eee, yet it in this e of its ſub- 
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— ſtantiality, 
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ſtantiality, that it was part of God, di iſcerped from him, and would 
be reſolved again into him, they all, we ſay, agreed. For thoſe 
who held but one ſubſtance, could not but eſteem the ſoul a part of 
it; and thoſe who held wo, conſidered thoſe 7wo as conjoined, 
and compoling an Unin verſe ; juſt as the ſoul and body compoſed a a 
man. Of which Univerſe, God was the ſoul; and matter, the 

body. Hence they concluded, that as the human body was re- 
ſolved into its Farent Matter, ſo the ſoul was reſolved 1 into its Parent 
Spirit. i 


 Agreeably to PETR angles, Cieere delivers the « common * 


bs : Linas of his Greek maſters on this head : 16A natura Deorum, ut 


e doctiſſimis eee placuit, HAUSTOS animos & LIBATOS 
00 habemus 35 And again: : Humanus autem animus DECERP- 
4 cus kx MENTE DIVINA, cum alio nullo niſi cum iplo Deo (6 hoc .” 
4 fas eſt dictu) comparari poteſt +.” 8 
15 And, in another place, he hm — animos hominum quadam 
«ax parte extrinſecus eſſe tractos & hauſtos, ex qua intelligimus 
« eſſe extra divinum animum humanus unde ducatur 4.“ He 
afterwards gives the whole ſyſtem, from Pacuvianus, more at | 
large: „ 8 8 
& Quicquid eſt hoe, omnia animat, format, alt, auget, ercat, _ 
| Sepelit, recipitque in ſeſe omnia, omniumque idem eſt Pater; 
Indidemque, eademque oriuntur de integro, atque codem occidunt g. 


And St. Auſtin did not think them injured in this repreſentation. 5 
18 his excellent work of the City of God, he thus expoſes the ab- 
ſurdity of that general principle : mn Quid infelicius credi poteſt, 
40 quam Dei partem vapulare, cum puer vapulat ? = Jam vero partes 5 


Dei fieri laſcivas, iniquas, impias, atque omnino damnabiles * 5 
5 ferr 4 1 niſi 5 85 provive inſanit 1 5 


„ De Di in. 1 i. * 49. | Ok 
85 +: See note [AA], at the end of this Book. 5 
| 4 De Divin, 1. i. 0. 32. | . | 8 
& bb. 1. i. c. 57. II. iv. c. 13. 


Now, 
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Now, leſt the reader ſhould ſuſpect that theſe kind of phraſes, 
ſuch as, Ihe ſoul's being part of God; — diſcerped from him ;—of his 
Nature; which perpetually occur in the writings of the Ancients, 
are only highly figurative expreſſions, and not meaſurable by the ſevere 

_ ſtandard of metaphyſical propriety ; he is deſired to take notice of 
one conſequence drawn from this principle, and univerſally held 
by Antiquity, which was this, That the foul was eternal, d parte 

ANTE, as well as d parte vos r; which the Latins well exprefled by 
the word SEMPITERNUS *. 5 . 
For this we ſhall produce : an authority above exception: 4 It is 
aa thing very well known (ſays the accurate Cudworth) that, ac- 
cording to the ſenſe of Philoſophers, theſe two things were always 
« included together, in that one opinion of the Soul's immorta- 
5 = « lity, namely, its pre- ex Hence, as well as its PoH-ex- ſence. Neither 
was there ever any of the Ancients, before Chritiantty, that held 
the Soul's future permanency after death, who did not likewiſe 


5 40 aſſert 1 its pre- exiſtence; they clearly perceiving that if it was once 5 
« granted, that the ſoul was generated, it could never be proved 
but that it might be alſo corrupted: And therefore the aſſertors 


6 of the Soul's immortality commonly began here; firſt to prove 
3 its pre- exiſtence +, &c.” What this learned man is quoted for, 
is the fact: And, for that, we may ſafely take his word: As to 


the reaſon given, that, we ſee, is viſionary ; invented, perhaps, to 
hide the enormity of the Principle it came from. Ihe true reaſon 


Was its being 4 natural conſequence of the opinion, that the Soul © 
cas part of God. This, Tully plainly intimates, | where, after 


op quoted the verſes from Pacuvianus given above, he ſubjoins, 5 


Quid eſt igitur, cur domus ſit omnium una, eaque communis, ” 


=o cumque animi hominum Semper Fuerint Futurique f int, cur hl 


| « quid ex quoque eveniat, & quid quamque rem ſignificet, per- 5 
46 e non Fan, * And 1 a as s plainly, 6 Animorum nulla 


* Jo note 15 at the end of this Book. 
1 Intellectual Syſtems * 188 N 
— 
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= in terris origo inveniri poteſt :—His enim in naturis nihil ineſt, 
quod vim memoriæ, mentis, cogitationis habeat ? quod & præte- 
rita teneat, & futura provideat, & complecti poſſit præſentia; 


% que ſola divina ſunt. Nec invenietur unquam, unde ad homi- 


« nem venire poſſint, ni a Deo.—Ita quicquid eſt illud, quod ſen- 
66 tit, quod ſapit, quod vult, quod viget, cœleſte & divinum eſt; 
% OB EAMQUE REM XTERNUN $1T NECESSE EST *. 


It hath been obſerved, in the laſt ſection, that the famous ar- 


f gument of Plato, explained, and ſtrongly recommended by Cicero, 
ſuppoſes the ſoul to have been from eternity, becauſe it is a ſelf- 

ecxiſtent ſubſtance which! 18 plainly ſuppoſing it to have been eter- 
nal 2 barie ante, becauſe it is * part of God. e 


Here then is a conſequence, univerſally acknowledged, which will 


not allow the principle, from whence it proceeded, to be under- 
food in any other ſenſe than one ſtrictly metaphyſical. Let us 
conſider it a little. We are told they held the ſoul to be eternal : 4 
bs 2 eternal, it muſt be cither independent on God, or part of his ſub- 
ſtance. Independent it could not be, for there can be but one in- 

5 dependent of the ſame kind of ſubſtance : 1 The Ancients, indeed, 
thought it no abſurdity to ſay, that God and Matter were both 
ſelf. exiſtent, but they allowed no third; 4 therefore they muſt needs 
5 conclude that it was part of Ged. 1 


And in that ſenſe, indeed, they called 3 it (as \ we ſee in the laſt 


in ſection) independent, when, on account of its original, they gave it 
this attribute of the Deity; and, with. that, Joined the others of 5 
1 ungenerated, and ſel f- ex: ent. „„ 


But when the Ancients are faid te to hold the pre e and 790. ex ewes 


0 the Soul, and therefore to attribute a proper eternity to it, we 

muſt not ſuppoſe that they underſtood it to be cternal in its d: Ainct 

and peculiar exiſtence ; but that it was ai iſcerped from the ſubſtance 
of God, 1 in binie; 3 and would, in line, be rejoined, and reflved 1 into Z 


» Frame: PR | Conſolatione. 


„ 5 
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It again. This they explained by a cloſed Veſſel filled with ſea- 


water, which ſwimming a while upon the ocean, does, on the 
Veſſel's breaking, flow in again, and mingle with the common 


maſs. They only differed about the time of this re- union and re- 
ſolution: The greater part holding it to be at death *; but the 
Pythagoreans, not till after many tranſmigrations. The Platonifts 
went between theſe two opinions; and rejoined pure and unpolluted 
ſouls immediately, to the univerſal ſpirit : but thoſe which had 
_ contracted much defilement, were ſent into a ſucceſſion of other 
bodies, to purge and purify them, before they returned to their 
Parent Subſtance +. And theſe were the two ſorts of the NATURAL 5 
1 METE MSV C Hosts, which we have obſerved above, to have been 
8 held by thoſe two Schools of philoſophy + RET - 
That we have given a fair repreſentation of the ancient belief in 
this matter, we appeal to the learned Gaſſendi: Interim tamen 
- vix ulli fuere (que humane mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas eſt) 
— 5 qui non inciderint in errorem illum de REFUSIONE IN ANIMAM | 
« MUNDI.. | Nimirum, ſicut exiſtimdrunt ſingulorum animas parti 
To « culas eſſe anime mundanz, quarum quælibet ſuo corpore, ut 
. aqua vaſe, includeretur; ita & reputarunt unamquamque ani- 
mam, corpore diſſoluto, quaſi diffracto vaſe, effluere, ac Animæ 
mundi, e qua deducta fuerit, iterum uniri; niſi quod plerumque 
« ob contractas in impuro corpore ſordeis, vitiorumque maculae, 
* non prius uniantur, quam ſenſim omneis ſordeis exuerint, & this 
x 708 « ſerids, aliæ ocyus repurgatæ, atque immunes ab omni labe evaſe- 
« int $.” A "gem: — and the greater, for that it pro- 


- * see the Critical Inquiry into we + Opinions and Pradiice of Ancient : Philoſophers, . 
Þ- 125, & ſeq. 2d edit, | 
+ Nec enim omnibus üdem in laplentes: arbitrati fun eundem curſum 1 in cœlum 
. patere. Nam vitiis & ſceleribus contaminatos deprimi i in tenebras, atque in cœno jacere ot 
| docuerunt : caſtos autem, puros, integroe, incorruptos, bonis etiam ſtudiis atque artibus | 


| expolitos, levi quodam ac facih lapſu ad Deos, id eſt, ad naturam n l Amilem peryos | 
| A, Fragm. de conſolatione. | | 


"2 See note [CC}, at the end of this XY 8 
- Animadv. in decimum librum Diogenis Laertii p. 5 2 


ceeded | 
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ceeded from the plein view of the fact only: Gaſſendi appearing 
not to have been ſenſible of the conſequence here deduced from i It, 
namely, that none of the ancient philoſophers couLD believe a ſuture 
fat of rewards and puniſhments, Otherwiſe, we may be ſure, he 
had not failed to urge that conſequence, in his famous A pology for 
Epicurus; whoſe monſtrous errors he all along ſtrives to palliate, 
by confronting them with others as bad, Amongſt the * heiſtic {cas 
of Philoſophy. . 
Thus we ſee, that this very opinion of the Soul 5 eternity, Which 
ns hath made modern writers conclude that the ancient Sages believed 
a future ſtate of reward and puniſhment, Wah in truth, the very 
| reaſon why they believed it not. 5 
The primitive chriſtian writers were more 0 quick-Gahtod : They : 
plainly ſaw, this Principle was deſtructive of ſuch future ſtate, 
aud therefore employed all their Eloquence, and more f ucceſsfully 
| than they did their Logic, to oppoſe N. Thus Arnobius (not indeed 
„ attending to the double doctrine of the ancient Philoſophy) accuſes 
Plato of contradiction, for holding this Principle, and yet, at the : 
- ſame time, preaching up a future ſtate of reward and puniſhment .. 
But it muſt be confeſſed, ſome of the Fathers, as was their 
cuſtom, ran into the oppoſite extreme; and held the Soul to be . 
naturally mortal ; and, to ſupport this, maintained its materiality : 


Juſt as in the caſe boſher, to ſupport human 5. Ons in the Godhead, 


* Quid? ? Plato idera * in eo volumine, quod le animæ immortalitate at | 
non Acherontem, non Stygem, non Cocytum fluvios, E Pyriphlegetontem nominat, | 
in quibus animas aſſeverat volvi, mergi, exuri ? ? Et homo prudentiæ non pravæ, & exa- 
minis judiciique perpenſi, rem inenodabilem ſuſcipit, ut cum animas dicat immortales, : 


Ng perpetuas, & corporali ſoliditate privatas; puniri eas dicat tamen, & doloris afficiat 


- ſenſu, Quis autem hominum non vidit, quod ſit immortale, quod ſimplex, nullum poſſe | 
dolorem admittere ; ; quod autem ſentiat dolorem, immortalitatem habere non poſſe? Et Gs 
qui poterit territari formidinis alicujus horrore, cui fuerit perſuaſum, tam ſe eſſe im- 
mortalem quam ipſum Deum primum; nec ab eo judicari quidquam de ſe poſſe, cum 
fit una immortalitas in utroque, nec in alterius altera conditionis poſſit zqualitate vex- 
| ati? Adver. Gentes, l. ii. p. 04. Ed. Lugd, Bat, 1651. Quarto. e 
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they gave him a human form. Tatian, Tertullian, and Arnobius, 
fell into this fooliſh error. Others indeed, as Juſtin Martyr, and 
Irenzus, went more ſoberly to work; affirming only, againſt the 
notion of its eternity, that it was created by God, and depended 
continually. upon him for its duration. In the heat of diſpute, 
indeed, ſome unwary words may now and then drop from the 
ſobereſt of them, which ſeem to favour the doctrine of the Soul's 
materiality : But it is but candid | to correct them v7 the general 
tenor of their ſentiments. 1 5 
This was the true original of every thing licking ſo untowardly, 
in the writings of the Fathers: which had Mr. Dodwell conſidered, 
he had never written ſo weak a book as his epiſtolary 41 ſcourſe againſt | 
the Soul's immortality, from the judgment. of the Fathers; whoſe 
opinions he hath one while egregiouſly miſtaken 3 ; at another, s 
5 grolly miſrepreſented. 3 8 | 
Having now ſeen that the Philoſophers i in general, held the Soul 
1 be part of God, and reſolvable into him; leſt any doubt ſhould _ 
8 main, I ſhall ſhew 1 in the next place, that this was, more eſpecially, 85 
believed by the famous PH1LoSOPHIC. QUATERNION : And if held 
, by them, we cannot have the leaſt doubt of the reſt. „ 
Cicero, 1 in the perſon of Velleius, the Epicurean, accuſes PyTHA- 
GoRAs, for holding that the human ſoul was diſcerped from the ſub- 
ſtance of God, or the univerſal nature. Nam Pythagoras, qui cen- 
i ſuit animum eſſe per naturam rerum omnem intentum & commean- 
« tem, ex quo noſtri animi carperentur, non vidit diſtractione huma- 
norum animorum diſcerpi & lacerari Deum Ry: Here, Velleius does 
not (as hath been pretended) exaggerate or rain matters, to ſerve his 
. purpoſe, Pythagoras held the old maxim ex nhilo nibil fit, and, there- 
fore, muſt needs hold the ſoul to be taken from ſome foreign and 
external ſubſtance. And he allowed only two ſubſtances, God and 
matter : therefore, as he taught the Soul was immaterial, he could 
U not poſiibly conceive it to be any. other than a Part of God. So that 


Nat. Deor. 1.1. e 11. 
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Velleius's conſequence naturally follows, that as Pythagoras held 


the ſoul to be a Subſtance not a Quality, he muſt ſuppole it to be 


torn and diſcerped from the Subſtance of God. To the ſame pur- 
pole, Sextus Empiricus Pythagoras and Empedocles, and the 
whole company of the Italic ſchool, Bold that our Souls are not only of 
the ſame nature with one another, and with the Gods, but |: 'kewiſe 
_ with the irrational ſouls of brutes : For that there is one ſpirit that 
pervades the Univerſe, and ſerves it for a ſul; which unites us and 
them together X. That Pythagoras and Plato held the human foul 
to be of the FIR nature with God, has been ſeen at large; that 
they ſuppoſed the brutal ſoul to be of the ſame nature with the hu- 
man, which is the other particular here aſſerted by Sextus Empi- 
ricus, appears from the teſtimony. of Plutarch- 


Tay, Nepmas u eh % TWy Eo yer Saban fü, reg boxes, 8 
5 f Aoryinees Evepysoas H THY duo KgaTie Tv of OREN. O0- 
Ancients. taught that the diſcerped Parts of this univerſal Spirit, . 
5 the Anima mundi, or whatſoever name they gave At; acted with 
different degrees of activity and force, according to the different 
nature and diſpoſition of the Matter with which theſe parts were 
55 inveſted. Laſtly, Laertius tells us, that Pythagoras ſuppoſed 8 
foul to be different from the life ; and i immortal Jer. that 7he ons, 


- Ju which it was di iſcerped, avas immortal * 


If we may give credit to the ancient Chridian writers, we ball 
| find they too charge the Pythagoreans with theſe very principles. 
Jerom ſays,.— — Juxta Pythagoricorum dogmata, qui hominem 

—_ * exxquant Deo, et de ejus dicunt eſſe Jubjiantia . Auſtin ſpeaks 
9 to the ſame i Cedant et illi ques quidem poder: dicere 
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„Deum corpus efle, verumtamen ejuſdem nature, cujus ille eſt, 
% animos noſtros eſſe putaverunt; ita non eos movet tanta muta- 


« hilitas anime, quam Dei nature tribuere nefas eft *.“ 
PLaro, without any ſoſtening, frequently calls the Soul, God; 


and part of God, NOYN AEI EON. Plutarch ſays, Pythagoras fs 
and Plato held the ſoul to be immortal : For that launching out into 
the Soul of the univerſe, it returns to its parent and original +,” Ter- 
tullian charges this opinion home upon him. * Primo quidem 
- &« oblivionis capacem animam non cedam, quia tantam illi con- 
« ceſſit divinitatem, ut Deo adequetur f. Arnobius does no leſs, 
where he apoſtrophiſes the Platoniſts in this manner: Ipſe deni- 
que animus, qui immortalis a vobis & Deus eſſe narratur, cur 
«in nt * ſit, in infantibus ſtolidus, i in ſenectute defeſſus? 
« Delira, & fatua, & inſana $4 * The latter part of the ſentence 0 
"0 commonly read thus ; | 
ludus, in ſenectute defe eſs, delira, & fatua, & inſana? The Critics _ 
think ſomething is here wanting before the three laſt words. ee 
5 appears to me only to have been wrong pointed; there ſhould be 
2 note of interrogation inſtead of a comma at 4 efeſſus ? - 2— 5 
— & fatua, & mſana, making a ſentence of itſelf, by means cat; — — 
ratis underſtood.  Hermias 1 in his Irriſ. Gent. Phil. expreſſes him- 
elf, on the ſame occaſion, pretty much in the ſame manner: 
| Tara gy 11 D A]; co 10 £40k Joes, Tepod]eiav, | 1} evoicv, 7 {aviey, 5 = 
gelen. Euſebius expreſſly ſays, that Plato held the foul to be un- 
DO generated, and to be derived by way of emanation from the fir ft cauſe; 
as being unwilling. to allow that it could be made out of nothing, 
58 Which neceſſarily implies, that, according to Plato s doctrine, God 


was the material or ſubſtantial cauſe of the Soul, or that the Soul . 
: was part of his ſubſtance ||, „ 


Cur in ægris ager fit, in infantibus o- 


* De civ, Del, viii, 45 1 
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There is indeed a paſſage in Stobæus, which hath been under- 
ſtood by ſome, to contradict what it here delivered as the ſentiments 
of Plato. It is where Speuſippus, the nephew and follower of Plato, 
| ſays, that the MIND was neither the ſame with THE ONE, nor THE 
G00D ; but had a peculiar nature of its own*, Ovr Stanley ſup- 
poſes + him to ſpeak here of the human mind: And then, indeed, 
the contradiction is evident. But that learned man ſeems to have 
been miſtaken, and miſled by his author, Stobæus; who has miſ- 


placed this placit, and put it into a chapter with ſeveral others, : 
which relate to the human mind, 1 conceive it to be certain that 


5 Speuſippus was here ſpeaking of a different thing; ; namely, of the 


nature of the third hypoſtalis i in the Platonic Trinity ; ; the NOTY, 


or N., ſo intitled by his uncle; which he would, by the words: in 


queſtion, perſonally diſtinguiſh from the TO) EN, the one, the 
firſt perſon; and from the ara, the GOoD, the ſe cond in 
that Trinity. 
ARISTOTLE thought of the Soul like the ref; as we + love from : 
A paſſage quoted by Cudworth | out of his Nichomachean ethics ; 5 
where having ſpoken of the ſenſitive ſoul, and declared | it to be 5 
mortal, he goes on in this manner: 1! remains that the mind or e 
inlellect, and that alone 0 Prevent Hin ) enter "from without, and be — 8 
DIVINE * 3 5 
But then ha. diſtinguiſhes again concerning bis Ant; or inthe; _ 
and makes it two-fold ; agent and patient: The former of which, 
he concludes to be immortal, and the latter corruptible.— I le agent 
Intellect is only immortal and eternal, but the paſſive is corruplible 1. 
Cudworth thinks this a very doubtful and obſcure paſſage; : and - 
imagines Ariſtotle was led to write thus unintelligibly, by his doc= 
4 trine of Toms” and 1 which confounds order with 
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incorporeal ſubſtances: But had that excellent perſon reflected on 
the general doctrine of the TO! EN, he would have ſeen, tlie 
paſſage was plain and eaſy: and that Ariſtotle, from the common 


Principle of the Human Soul's being part of the Divine Subſtance, 


draws a concluſion againſt a future ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence; 


which, though (as it now appears) all the Philoſophers embraced, 


yet all were not fo forward to avow. The obvious meaning of the 


words then 1s this : The agent Intelligent (ſays he) is only immortal 
ond eternal, but the paſſive, corruptible, i. e. The particular ſenſa- 
tions of the ſoul {the paſſive Intelligent ) will ceaſe after death; and 
the ſubſtance of it (rhe agent Intelligent) will be reſolved into the 
Scocul of the Univerſe. For it was Ariſtotle's opinion, who com- 
pared the Soul to a raſa tabula, that human ſenſations and reflec- 
tions were paſſions : Theſe therefore are what he finely calls, the 
paſſioe Intelligent; which, he ſays, ſhall ceaſe, or is corruptible. 
What he meant by the agent Intelligent, we learn from his com- 
mentators; who interpret it to ſignify, as Cudworth here acknow- 
ledges, the Divine INTELLECT 3 which gloſs Ariſtotle himſelf 
fully juſtifies, in calling it ©EION, divine. But what need of 5 


many words? The Learned well know, that the intellectus agens = 


of Ariſtotle was the very fame with the anima mundi of Plato and 
Pythagoras. 


Thus, this ſeeming extravagance in dividing the nen wind : 


into agent and patient, appears very plain and accurate : But the not 
having this common key to the ancient Metaphyſics, hath kept the 
lion of Ariſtotle long at variance amongſt themſelves, whether 
their maſter did, or did not believe the Soul to be immortal. [The 
anonymous writer of the life of Pythagoras, as we find it in the 
; Extract, by Photius, ſays, that Plato and Ariſtotle with one conſent 5 
agree that the Soul is immortal: J. bough ſome, not fathoming the pro- | 


- Jound' mind ef Ariſtotle, ſuppeſe that he held the Soul to be mortal * * 
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that is, miſtaking the paſſive Intelligent (by which Ariſtotle meant 
the preſent partial ſenſations) for the Soul itſelf, or the agent Intel- 
ligent. Nay, this way of talking of the paſſive Intelligent made 
ſome, as A even N that he held the Soul t to be only 
a quality“. ” 
As to the Sro1Cs, Cleanthes held (as Stobæus tells us) that 
| every thing was made out of one, and would be again reſulved into 
one +, But let Seneca ſpeak for them all. — And why Should you 


not believe ſomething divine to be in him, who 1 is indeed PART OF THE 
 GODHEAD? That WHOLE, in which We are contained, is ONE, and N 


that ONE 7s GOD ; we being his Companions and Members 1. 

| Epidtetus ſays, the Souls of men have the neareſt relation to Cod, DE 
4s being parts, or fragments of him, di feerped « and torn from his S ubance. 15 
Turcpels T6 Yep, are aur dhe 50% 3% aTITTAT A). This paſſage 


Y amongſt others, equally ſtrong, is quoted by the learned Dr. Moor, f 


in his book of the Immortality of the ſoul F. And one cannot but | 


ſſtile at the good Doctor's explanation of a general Principle which _ 

he could by no means approve. Theſe expreſſions (ſays he) make 

| the Soul of man a ray or beam of the Soul of the World, or of God. 

: Bus Wwe are 10 take notice, THEY ARE BUT METAPHORICAL PHRASES, 
So, the Socinian, to texts of ſcripture full as ſtrong for the docirine 

„/ the Redemption. And ſo, indeed, men of all Parties, when they 
would remove what ſtands in their way. They firſt change Things 
into Figures ; and then change Figures into nothing. But here 


55 the learned Doctor Was, more than ordinary, unlucky i in the applica- : 


tion of his ſolution : for Arrian, the Interpreter of Epictetus, tells 
- us, ys an oo compariſon, 1 what is meant * boing part of the 


* Os pay (IP TyYv Joe TT, aner Solan, uche, A. * 22 a˙ννi. De Nat, Hom, 
+ Eclog. Phyſ. „ - | „ 5 „ | | 
I Quideſt autem, cur non cs in eo diviol aliquid kalle qui Dei p pars eſt * 
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T0 &, Tam, 17 s he, a min, a fart of the T6 Was: as an hour is Part 
of the day; eiput av0pwrog, u Tv Tay, we woo: Nut. 

Laſtly, Marcus Antoninus, as a conſolation againſt the fear of 
death, ſays, To die is not only according lo the courſe of nature, but 
of great uſe to it. We ſhall conſider how clgſely man is united to the 
GopHEAD, and in what part of him that union reſides; and what 

doll be the condition of that part or portion when it is reſolved into 
_ the ANIMA MUND“. Here the doctrine of the 79 & is hinted at; 


e writing only to Adepts, he is a little obſcure. The Editors 
have made a very confuſed comment. and tranſlation : the com- 


mon reading of the latter er of the patlage 1 is, Kal d ren was yn 
dantiſol To r Gugel rere Hh“ Which is certainly corrupt. Ga- 
taker very accurately tranſpoſed the words thus: Kei was ixy , 
and for Jaxiſa, read ditiſc. Meric Caſaubon, more happily, dx. 

They have the true reading between them: But not being aware 


that the doctrine of the refufion was here alluded to, they could Ju 


not ſettle the text with any certainty. The laſt word MOPION can 


ST fignify nothing elſe but a diſcerped particle. from the Soul of 1 


95 world. Epictetus uſes 1 it in that Wa in the paſſage. above; and. 


5 it ſeems to be the technical term for it. 


But though here the imperial stoic muſt be ava bo be a cls 5 
obſcure; yet we have his own elucidating comment upon it, in 
5 another place. You have hitherto exiſted as a PART [or have 
4 had a particular exiſtence] ;,you will hereafter be abſorbed and loſt 
in the Subſtance which produced you: or rather, you will be 
5 aſſumed into the Divine Nature, or the Spermatic Reaſons +.” ” 
; And again, Every Body will be ſoon loſt and buried in the uni- 
verſal Subſtance. Every Soul will be foon abſorbed and ſunk f in 
« * the Vniverſal Nature 4 . . 185 
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Ster. 4 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 1175 
After all this, one cannot ſufficiently admire how Cudworth * 
came to ſay, “ All thoſe Pagan Philoſophers who aſſerted the 
& incorporeity of Souls, muſt of necęſſity, in like manner, ſuppoſe 
them not to have been made out of pre- exiſting matter, but by 
« God, out of nothing. Plutarch being only here to be excepted, b 
« reaſon of a certain odd hypotheſis which he had, that was pecu- 
_ liarly his own, of a third principle beſides God and Matter, an 
* evil Demon, ſelf- exiſtent: who therefore ſeems to have ſuppoſed 
« all particular human ſouls to have been made neither out of no- 
thing, nor yet out of matter or body pre-exiſting, but out of a 
4 certain ſtrange commixture of the ſubſtance of the evil Soul, and 
„God blended together; upon which account he does affirm ſouls 
| « to be not ſo much Nr. as pep Jes, not fo much the work of --- 
% God, as part of him.” Plutarch's words are theſe : - The ſoul 
e is not ſo much the work and production of God, as a part of 
us him,——nor is it made by him, but from him, and out of him.“ 8 
5 H de ee ww £54 1 Jes wevoy . N 8. 440 TT urs, 
a AIT ours, % EZ eurs yiyorert, On all which I will only 


make this obſervation: If Plutarch called the Soul a Par. t of God, 
| only i in a figurative or popular ſenſe, what hindered him from = 


5 conſidering it as the mere work and production of God? Nay how 
could it have been conſidered otherwiſe ? for figurative expreſſion 
relates not to the Nature of Jaeas, but only to the Mode fe _— : 

ys: 8 XY 
11 But Ga thinks thoſe Philoſophers, who held ha in- 
: corpareity of the Soul, muſt of neceſſi ty believe it to be made by : 


| God out of nothing. Why fo * Becauſe they could not poſſibly : 


- ſuppoſe i it to be made out of pre- er Hing Matter. | But is there no 
bother pre-exiſting Subſtance in being, beſides Matter? Yes, the 


divine. Out of this, then, it might have been made. And from 8 
this, in fact, the Philoſophers did ſuppoſe it to be made. The 


learned author, therefore, has concluded t too haſtily. 


* IntelleQual Syſtem, p. 741. | 
. Plat. Queſt, 5 : 
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time he hold Two PRINCIPLES, will naturally ſuppoſe the Soul to 


take a part from each. And ſo indeed did Plutarch: And in 7515 | 
only, differed from the reſt of the Philoſophers: who, as to the 
8 general tenet of ue O., and not epſoy des, that the ſoul was rather 
a part, than a work of « God, were all of the ſame e with 
him. > 7 TOY 
hes Sven was the general eie on hls point, betend thi coming Et 
of Cur1sT : But then, thoſe Philoſophers, who held out againſt 
the Falrn, contrived, after ſome time, to new model both their 
Philoſophy and Religion ; ; making their Philoſophy more religious, 
and their Religion more philoſophical: Of which 1 have given 
: many occaſional inſtances, 1 in the courſe of this work. So, amongſt f 
— he philoſophic | improvements of Paganiſm, the ſoftening this doc- 
trine was one; the modern Platoniſts confining the notion of be 
Soul“ being part 97 the divine Subſtance, to thoſe of brutes * Every : 
irrational power (fays PorPHYRY) is reſolved into the 17 iſe of ihe 
ae +. And, it is remarkable, that then, and not till then, the 
Philoſophers began really to believe a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. But the wiſer of them had no ſooner laid down the 
Doctrine of the TO' EN than the Heretics, as the Gnoſtics, Ma- „ 
5 nicheans, and Priſcillians, took it up. Theſe delivered it to the 4 
Arabiaus, from whom the Atheiſts of theſe ages have received "2 
_ Such then being the general notion concerning the nature of the . 
| Soul, there could be no room for the belief of a future ſtate. — : 
rewards and puniſhments : L and how much the Ancients underſtood | 


CY See note TDD), at the end of this Book, = 
| 1 See note [EE], at the end of this Book. 
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2. He thinks Plutarch was ſmgle, in conceiving the ſoul to be a 
part, rather than a work of God; and that Plutarch was led into 
that error by the Manichean principle: But how this principle 
5 ſhould lead any one into ſuch an error is utterly inconceivable. It 
Mi true, indeed, that he who already believes the Soul to be O., 
or popiov Nes, a part or particle of the Divinity, if at the ſame 
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the diſbelief of the one to be the conſequence of holding the other, 
we have a remarkable inſtance in STRABo. This excellent writer 
ſpeaking of the Moſaic Religion, thus expreſſeth himſelf: For he 


[Moſes] affirmed and taught that the Egyptians and Libyans con- 
cerved amiſs, in repreſenting the Divinity under the form of beaſts and 
cattle : and that the Greeks were not leſs miſtaken, who pictured bim 


in a human ſhape ; for God was that only oxR, which contains all 


mankind, the earth, and ſea, WHICH wwe call HEAVEN, THE WorLD, = 
AND THE NATURE OF ALL TulNGs *. This, indeed, is the rank- 


eſt ſpineziſm : But very unjuſtly charged on the Jewiſh Lawgiver, 


Who hath delivered, in his divine writings, ſuch an idea of the. 

Deity, that had he drawn it on ſet purpoſe to oppoſe to that abſurd 5 

opinion, he could not have done it more effectually. What then, 
vou will ſay, could induce ſo ingenuous a writer to give this falſe 

; repreſentation of an Author, to whoſe Laws he was no ftranger ? 2 


The ſolution of the difficulty ( which Toland has written a ſenſeleſs 5 


diſſertation + to aggravate and envenom) ſeems to be this: Strabo 


well knew, that all who held the TO EN, neceſſarily denied a 
future ſtate of reward and puniſhment; ; and finding 1 in the Law of 
2X | Moſes ſo extraordinary a circumſtance as the omiſſion of a future 
| Nate in the national Religion, he concluded backwards, that the 
. reaſon could be no other than the Author's belief of the TO EN: 
For thats two ideas were inſeparably connected in the philoſophic 


imagination of the Greeks. He was ſupported in this reaſoning 


buy the common opinion of the Greek Philoſophers of that time, 
that the 79 & was an Egyptian doctrine: 15 and he was not een 


from whence Moſes had all his learning. 


hut now, though the notion is ſhewn to he ſo oalienans; as, 8 
1 more or N to have infected all the ancient Greck philoſophy; yet Xi 
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no one, I hope, will ſuſpect, that any thing ſo abſurd: and unphi- ; 
loſophical will need a formal confutation. Mr. Bayle thinks it 
even more irrational than the plaſtic atoms of Epicurus : The atomic 
: ſoftem i is not, by a great deal, ſo abſurd as ſpinoziſm* : And judges 
it cannot ſtand againſt the demonſtrations of Newton: In my opi- 
nion (fays he) the Spinoziſts would find themſelves embarraſſed to 
ſome purpoſe, if one obliged them to admit the demonſtrations of Mr. 
Newton +. In this he Judged right; and we have lately ſeen a 
treatiſe, intituled, An inquiry into the nature of the human foul, &c. 
ſo well reaſoned on the principles of that philoſophy, as totally to 
diſpel the impious phantaſm of ſpinoziſm. He who would have juſt 
and preciſe notions of Gop and the Sous, may read that book; one 
of the beſt purſued pieces of reaſoning, that, in my humble opinion, 
the dean _ | bo advanced i in true * have * 
duced. os ; 
But it will be aſked, From Shs" than did che Greaks 1 ; 
8 this ſtrange opinion ? for we know they \ were not AYTOAIAAKTOL. 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, from Egypt; where they had all their 


| other learning: And the books which go under the name of TRIs- 


uMxelsrus, and pretend to contain a body of the ancient Egyptian 
wiſdom, being very full and explicit in favour of the doctrine of 
the TO EN, have very much confirmed this opinion: : Now 


though that impoſture hath been ſufficiently expoſed f, yet 1 5 


tence, that the writers of thoſe books took the ſubſtance of them 
from the ancient Egyptian phyſiology, they preſerve, 1 do not | 
know how, a certain authority amongſt the learned, — no means FE. 

i que unto them. e , E 5 155 | 
However, I ſhall venture to maintain, that the notion was purely - 
Guecrav, „„ 1 5 _y - 


* Is Syſtems PE atomes weſt pas A beaucoup pits aa abſurde que le ſpinoziſm, ” 

Crit. Dict. Article DEMOCRITE. . | | = 
4 Je ctoi que les ſpinoziſtes ſe trouveroient bien embaraſſẽs, ſi on les ſorgoit d'ad- 

mettre les demonſtrations de Mr. Newton. Ibid. Art. Lxvclerx. Rem. 8 a la fin. 
4 I. Caſaubon cont. Bar. Exerc, 1 I. 2 18. - 
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1. For firſt, it is a refined, remote, and far-fetched, yet imagi- 
nary concluſion from true and fimple principles. But the ancient 
Barbaric philoſophy, as we are informed by the Greeks, conſiſted 
only of detached placits or tenets, delivered down from tradition; 
without any thing like a purſued hypotheſis, or ſpeculation founded 
on a ſyſtem *. Now refinement and ſubtilty are the conſequence 7 
only of theſe inventions. 
But of all the Barbarians, this humour would be leaſt ſeen in 
the Egyptians ; ; whoſe Sages were not ſedentary ſcholaſtic Sophifts, 
like the Grecian ; but men employed and buſied in the public affairs 
of Religion and Government. Men of ſuch characters, we may 


8 be ſure, would puſh « even the more ſolid ſciences no farther than to 


the uſes of life. In fact, they did not, as appears by a ſingular i in- 
oe ſtance, 1 in the caſe of Pythagoras. Jamblichus tells us, that Ye 


ſpent 4 and twenty years in Egypt, Studymg aftronomy and geome- 
* And yet after his return to Samos, he himſelf diſcovered the --- 


_ famous 47th fropoſit tion of the firſt book of Euclid, This, though a 


very uſeful, is yet a very ſimple theorem ; and not being reached 
be the Egyptian Geometry, ſhews they had not advanced far in 
| ſuch ſpeculations. 80 again, in Aſtronomy : Thales is ſaid to be 


the firſt who predicted an eclipſe of the ſun; nor did the Egyp- 


tians, nor any other Barbarians, pretend to diſpute that honour 
with him. To this it may be ſaid, that the Egyptians certainly 


a taught Pythagoras the true conſtitution of the Solar ſyſtem in ge- 


neral: and, what is more extraordinary, the doctrine of Comets 


: in particular, and of their revolutions, | like the other planets, ” 
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round the ſun *; which is eſteemed a modern diſcovery ; at leaſt 
it needed the greateſt effort of Newton's genius to render it pro- 
bable; and ſtill the periods of their revolutions are only gueſſed at. 


We grant they taught him this: but it is as true, that they taught 
it not ſcientifically, but dogmatically, and as they received it from 
Tradition; of which, one certain proof is, that the Greeks ſoon | 


loſt or entirely neglected it, when they began to hypotheſiſe +. 


It will be aſked then, in what conſiſted this boaſted Wiſdom of 


Egypt; which we have ſo much extolled throughout this work; 


and for which liberty we have ſo large warrant from holy Scripture ? 


1 reply, In the ſeience of LEGISLATION and CIVIL POLICY : But 
- this, only by the way. 


That the Egyptians did not Philoſophiſe is hypotheſis and 191. 


tem, appears farther from the character of their firſt Greek diſciples. 


Thoſe early i iſe men, who fetched their Philoſophy from Egypt, 


8 brought it home in detached and independent Placits ; which was 
7 certainly as they found it. For, as the 1 ingenious ' writer of ihe en- 
8 5 into the th ife of Homer ſays, there * was I. no | SEPARATION "Y 2 


* It is 8 d by Ariftotle ry Plutarch a 5 FED expreſied by Aman Marcallinve. | 
| « Stellas quaſdam, ceteris ſimiles, quarum ortus obituſque, quabug! lint temporibus proffinti 


6 humanis mentibus ignorari.“ 1, xxv. c. 10. 


* Fixas in ſupremis mundi partibus immotas perliſere, & lanotas. his inferiores 8 
circa ſolem revolvi, terram pariter moveri curſu annuo, diurno vero circa axem pro- 
prium, & ſolem ceu focum univerſi in omnium centro quieſcere, antiquiſſima fuit 
philoſophantium ſententia. Ab gyptiis autem aſtrorum antiquiſſimis obſervationibus : 
pPropagatam eſſe hanc ſententiam veriſimile eſt. Et etiam ab illis & a gentibus conterminis 185 
ad Græcos gentem magis philologicam quam philoſophicam, philoſophia omnis antiquior ET: 
juxta et ſanior manaſſe videtur. Subinde docuerunt Anaxagoras, Democritus, et alii non= 
nulli, terram in centro mundi immotam ſtare, & aſtra omnia in occaſum, aliqua celerius, - 
alia tardius moveri, idque in ſpatiis liberrimis, Namque orbis ſolidi poſtea ab Eudoxo, 
_ Calippo, Ariſtotele, introducti ſunt; declinante in dies philoſophia primitus introdudta, 8 , 
i novis Gracorum commentis paulatim prævalentibus. Quibus vinculis antiqui plane- 
tas in ſpatiis liberis retineri, deque curſu rectilineo perpetuo retractos, in orbem regu- 
lariter agi docuere, non conſtat. In hujus rei apt en orbes folidos Excogitarcs 


fuiſle er. Newton. de mundi \yſtemate, 
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WISDOM ; : the philoſe pher and the divine, the legiſlator and the poet 
dere all united in the ſame perſon. Nor had they yet any Sects, or 
ſucceſſion of Schools. Theſe were late; and therefore the Greeks 
could not be miſtaken in their accounts of this matter. 
One of the firſt, as well as nobleſt ſyſtems of Phyſics, i is the 
Atomic theory, as it was revived by Des Cartes. This, without 
doubt, was a Greek invention; nothing being better ſettled, than 


that Democritus and Leucippus were the authors of it *. But 


Poſidonius, either out of envy or whim, would rob them of this 
| honour, and give it to one Moſchus a Phenician. Our excellent 
Cudworth has gone into this fancy; ; and made of that unknown 
Moſchus, the celebrated Lawgiver of the Jews. But the learned 
Dr. Burnet hath clearly overthrown this notion, and vindicated the 
right of the diſcovery to the two Greeks +. # 
This being the caſe, we may eaſily know Wha Plato meant in 
ſaying, that the Greeks improved whatever ſcience they received from 
the Barbarians J. Which words, Celſus ſeems to paraphraſe, where 
he ſays, the Barbarians were good at INVENTING OPINIONS, but 
the Greeks were only able to PERFECT and SUPPORT them 8. And h 
_ Epicurus, whoſe ſpirit was entirely ſyſtematic as well as atheiſtic, 
finding none of theſe delicacies amongſt the Barbarians, uſed to 
maintain that the Greeks knew only bot 0 . po 5 1A 8⁰ much f 
* See note [FF], at the end of this Book, 


&K + Præterea non videtur mihi ſapere indolem antiquiſſimorum temporum iſte modus 
„ philoſophandi per hypotheſes & principiorum ſyſtemata ; quem modum, ab intro= 


a quis atomis, ſtatim ſequebantur philoſophi, Hæc Græcanica ſunt, ut par «ft cre- PO 


dere, et ſequioris ævi. Duraſſe mihi videtur ultra Trojana tempora philoſophia tra- 
. ditiva, quæ ratiociniis et cauſarum explicatione non nitebatur, fed alterins generis & 1 
„ origins doctrinâ, primigenia et wahpragadiru,” Archæol. Phil, 1 J. c. 6, 
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was the author of the voyage of Cyrus miſtaken in thinking that the 
Orientalifis had a genius more fubtile and metaphyſical than the 
Greeks *, But he apparently formed his judgement in this matter, 
from the modern genius of the people, acquired ſince the time 
they learnt to ſpeculate of the Greek Philoſophers ; whoſe writings, 
| fince the Arabian conqueſts, Have been tranſlated into the languages g 
of the Eat. 15 
It̃t appears chene, from the nature of the Barbaric philoſophy, 
: that ſach a notion as the TON could not be Egyptian. 3 
2. But we ſhall ſhew next, that it was in fact a Greek i invention.; TY 
by the beſt argument, the diſcovery of the Inventors. Gs 
\ TvLLyY, ſpeaking of PHERECYDES. SyRUs, the Maſter of Pytha- . 
goras, ſays, that he was the firſt who affirmed the ſouls. of men 
were ETERNAL, © Quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum 
EY... dixit animos hominum eſſe SEMPITERNOS 3 antiquus ſane; fuit 
s enim meo regnante gentili. Hane opinionem diſcipulus ejus. 


45 Pythagoras maximè confirmavit þ,” This is a very extraordi= 


nary pallage. If it be taken in the common ſenſe of the interpre- 


ters, that Pherecydes was the 722 or the firſt of the Greeks, who. 
taught the IMMORTALITY of the foul, nothing can. be more falſe 8 


groundleſs. Tully himſelf well knew the contrary, as appears 
from ſeveral places of his works, where he repreſents the immoria- 
lity of the ſoul, as a thing taught from the moſt early times of 
memory, and by all mankind; the author and original of it, as : 
Plutarch aſſures us, being entirely unknown; which indeed might 
be eaſily gathered, by any attentive conſiderer, from the very early 
9 practice of deifying the dead. Cicero therefore, who knew that 


Homer taught it long before; who knew that Herodotus recorded : 
it to have been taught by the Egyptians from the moſt early times, 


muſt needs mean a different thing; which the exact propriety of 
the word Jempiternus will lead us to underſtand, Donatus the ö 


vader Diſe, fur la mythologie, 
1 Tuſe, Diſp. I. i. e. 16. 


- gram. 
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grammarian ſays, that sEMPITERNUS properly relates to the Gods, 
and PERPETUUS fo men; Sempiternum ad Deos, per petuum proprie ad 
Homines pertinet *: Thus a proper ETERNITY is given to-the Soul; 
aà a conſequence which could only ſpring, and does neceffarily 
| ſpring from the principle, of the Soul's being part of God, So that 
Cicero hath here informed us of a curious circumſtance; which 
not only fixes the doctrine of the TO *EN to Greece, but records 
the Inventor of it: And this is farther confirmed by what he adds, 
that Pythagoras, the ſcholar of Pherecydes, took it from his maſ- 
ter; and by the authority of his own name added great credit to 
it. So great indeed, that, as we have ſeen, it ſoon overſpread all-.. 
the Greek philoſophy. And I make no queſtion but it was Phe- 
recydes's broaching this impiety, and not hiding it ſo carefully = 
his great Diſciple did afterwards, by the double doctrine, which 
made him paſs with the people, for an Atheiſt. And if the ſtory | 


pf his mocking at all religious worſhip, which Allan + — 


be true, it would much ſupport the popular — 
Tastian is the only ancient writer I know of, who ſeems to be Z 
apprized of this intrigue; or to have any notion of Pherecydes's 


true character. & \ atian writing to the Greeks, againſt their Philo- . 


ſophers, ſays, Ariſtotle is the heir of Pherecydes Doctrine; and 

traduces the notion of the ſoul's 5 immortality T; „ rendered the notion 
_ odious, d t: as ſuch an immortality certainly was to the | 
| Chriſtian Church. How true it is that Ariſtotle was heir to this 


0 Doctrine, may be ſeen above in the Interpretation of a paſlage 1 = 


the Nichomachean ethics d. But it hath much embaraſſed Tatian' 1 


conmentators to find on what his cenſure was grounded. 


That Pherecydes was the inventor of this notion, and not ie . 
| the firſt bes os of it to the” oval,” may not Sings oh be collected 
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from what hath been ſaid above of the different genius of the Greek 
and Barbaric philoſophy, but from what Suidas tells us of his being 
ſelf- taught, and having no maſter or director of his ſtudies . 
But as the Greeks had two Inventors of their beſt phyſu Gal: prin- 
: ciple, Democritus and Leucippus; ſo had they two likewiſe of this 
their very worſt in metaphyſics. For we have as poſitive atteſtation 
that THALEs was one of them, as that Pherecydes was the other. 
There are (fays Laertius N who affirm, that Thales was the firſt who 
” held the ſouls of men to be IMMORTAL +; 'AOANA'TOY, an epithet, 
in the philoſophic ages of Greece, which as properly ſignified the 
immortality of the Gods; ; as "AÞOAPTOL ſignified the immortality of; 
men}, The ſame objection holds here againſt underſtanding it in : 
the common ſenſe, as in the caſe of Pherecydes. . PE 
The ſum then of the argument is this: TuaLESC and a 
cps, who, we are to obſerve, were contemporaries, are ſaid to 
= be the firſt who taught the immortality of the foul d. In the com- 
mon ſenſe of this aſſertion, they were not the firſt; and known 
not to be the firſt, by thoſe who affirmed they were ſo. The ſame 
Antiquity informs us, that they held the doctrine of the TO' EN 3 
Which likewiſe, commonly went by the name of the immortality. 
1 Nor is there any perſon earlier than theſe on record, for holding 
this doctrine. We conclude therefore, that thoſe who tell us they 
were the firſt who taught the immortality of the foul, neceſſarilß 
7 meant that they were the firſt who held it to be part of the divine 
ſubſtance. This, 1 fay, we may conclude, although Plutarch had 
not expreſsly affirmed it of one of them, where he ſays, that Thales . 
g the FIRST who taught the ſoul 10 be an eternal-moving, ora 
We If- moving Nature l. But none, . God. alone, was s ſuppoſed to | 
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be ſuch a Nature: Therefore the Soul, according to Thales, Was 
part of the divine Subſtance; and he, according to Plutarch, was 
the firſt who held this opinion. 
3. But though the Greeks were the inventors of this ! impious 
notion; ; yet we may be aſſured, as they had their firſt learning 
from Egypt, it was the recognition of ſome Egyptian Principles 
which led them into it. Let us fee then what thoſe 3 
were. t * 
he Egyptians, as we are aſſured by the- concurrent teſtimony - 
of Antiquity, were amongſt the firſt who taught that the ſoul ſur- 
vived the body and was immortal. Not, like the Greek Sophiſts, 
for ſpeculation; but for a ſupport to their practical doctrine of a 
future ſtate of reward and puniſhment: and, every thing being 
done in Egypt for the ſake of Society, a future ſtate was in forced 
to ſecure the general doctrine of a Providence. But ſtill there 
would remain great difficulties concerning the ORIGIN OF EVIL, 
which ſeemed to affect the moral attributes of God. And it was 


not enough for the purpoſes of Society, that there was a divine 


Providence, unleſs that Providence was underſtood to be perfectly 


good and juft. Some ſolution therefore was to be given ; and a better | 


could not be well found, than the notion of the METEMPSYCHOSIS, ; 
or tranſmigration of Souls ; without which, i in the opinion of Hie- 
| rocles *, the ways of Providence are not to be juſtified, The ne- 


— cefſary conſequence of this doctrine was, that the Soul is elder than 


the Body: So having taught before, that the Sou! was eternal, * 
parte poſt ; and now, that it had an exiſtence before it came into 


= the Body, the Greeks, to give a rounding to their ſyſtem, taught, 5 


on the foundation of its pre- exiſtenee, that it was eternal too, d 


1 parte ante. This is no precarious conjecture; for Suidas, after 
having told us that Pherecydes (whom we have ſhewn above to be 
one of the inventors of the notion of the Soul's proper eternity) had 


2 10 maſter, but ſtruck every thing out of his own Le ang ; adds, : 


* Lib, de prov, pud's I hot. Bib, Cod, Mite.” 3 
Hh that 
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that he had procured certain ſecret Phenician books *, Now we know 

from Euſebius's account of Sanchoniatho, and the famous fragment 

there preſerved, that theſe ſecret Phenician apron contained the 
Egyptian wiſdom and learning. ] 
1 The Greeks having thus given the Soul « one "of the atribrtes of „ 
the Divinity; another Egyptian doctrine ſoon po cat them t to make 4 
a perfect God almighty of it. e 15 

We have obſerved, that the Myſteries were an Egyptian 3 inven- 
tion; 1 and that the great fecret'm them was the unity of the God- $ 
Head. This was the firſt of the dx op in which, we are told, 1 
their Kings, and Magiſtrates, and a ſelect number of the beſt and Ti 
wWiſeſt, were inſtructed. It is clear then that the doctrine was de- * 
livered in ſuch a manner as was moſt uſeful to Society: But the = EY 
principle of the TO *EN is. as deſtructive to Society, as Atheiſm 
can well make it. However, having ſuitable conceptions of the 
Deity thus found, they repreſented: him, as a Sy1nrT diffuſing. wjelf 
1 through the world, and neimately: * feroauing: all things. Lap avrog' 

io vc To Tijuov 2 eg Tvedua, ſays Horapollo. ; And Virgil, 

= 2 where he gives us the Gnijpila of of the ONTO deſcribes th the God: 5 

„ head 1 in the ſame manner: 001 


srinrrvs intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus | 
Ms agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 55 


And thus, the Egy ptians, in a figurative and moral Gale. 8 
that Gop WAS ALL THINGS + 3. the Greeks drew the concluſion, 8 
but in a literal and metaphyſical; ; that ALL THINGS WERE God, 
Ex 7. 1 T6110, fay the poems going under the name of Orpheus "re 
; 4 ſo ran headlong 1 into what we now call Spinoziſm; But theſe 
propoſitions the Greeks afterwards father d upon the Egyptians. 
The Aſclagiag, dialogue tranſlated into Latin * Apuleius, ſays, I 
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' OMNIA UNIUS ESSE, ET UNUM ESSE OMNIA.. And again: Nonne 
boc dixi OMNIA UNUM ESSE, ET UNUM OMNIA ? Mega rd Jes ia 


gu £4 d 1 fabi, vd d 1 6 Jeoc* ra 87 Woupy, 1 


E&y Tic e rixeięno To c % ey 1 To Tov 18 8g x Gro 
To Fav, Taxa yap 25 ev de? * 


underſtood without ovalliafiing what has been juſt obſerved above, 
of the Egyptian premiſſes and the Greek concluſiun. Now the Plato- 
niſt, who forged theſe books, conſcious of the Greek concluſt jon, 
artfully endeavours, in theſe words, to ſhew, it was a neceſſary 


This paſſage cannot be well 


conſequence of the Egyptian premiſſes ; which, he would make us 


believe, conveyed an imperfect repreſentation of the Univerſe 5 
without it. F any man (ſays he) go about to ſe parate the All from 
the One, he 101 deftroy the All ; for All ought to be One. 


4. But this miſtake concerning the birth-place of Spinoziſm, for 


” a rn it is, being chiefly, as we ſee, ſupported by the books, : 
Which go under the name of Hermes e it will! be 
proper to ſay ſomething to that matter. Z 


The moſt virulent enemies, the CurrsTIAN Fa AITH ud to en- 


counter, on its firſt appearance in the world, were the PLATON1 878 
and F . 
Sects ſet up for the defenders, being, by its groſs abſurdities, ob- 
noxious to the moſt violent retortion, their firſt care was to cover 
and ſecure it, by allegorixing its 60Ds, and ſpiritualizing i its woR= - 
sur. But leſt the novelty of this invention ſhould diſcredit it, 
they endeavoured to perſuade the world, that this refinement was 
nagreeable to the ancient myſterious wiſdom of Egypt: in which 
point, ſeveral circumſtances concurred to favour them. 1. As firſt, © 
that known, uncontroverted fact, that the Greek RELIOION and 
PnITLOSO HV came originally from Egypt. . The ſtate of the 5 . 
Egyptian philoſophy | in their times. The power of Egypt A 
4 much ſhaken by the Perſians; but totally overturned by the Greeks. 5 5 
Under the Prolemics, this famous Nation ſuffered an entire revolu- 


yy THAGORE ANSs. And national Pagani iſm, of which, theſe 


* Lid. xvi. of the works of Trifmegit, publied by Ficinu, 5 . 
0 
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tion in their Learning aud Religion; and their Prieſts; as was na» 
tural, began to philoſophiſe in the Grecian mode; At the time we 
ſpeak of, they had, for ſeveral ages, accuſtomed themſelves fo to 
do; having neglected and forgotten all the old Egyptian learning: 
which, if we conſider their many ſubverſive revolutions, will not 
OE appear at all ſtrange to thoſe who know, that this Learning was 
| conveyed from hand to hand, partly by unfaithful Tradition, and 
partly by equivocal Hieroglyphics. However, an opinion of Egypt's 
being the repoſitory of the true old Egyptian Wiſdom, derived too 
much honour to the colleges of their Prieſts, not for them to con- 
trive a way to ſupport it. 3. This they did (and it leads me to 
the third favourable circumſtance) by forging books under the 
name of Hermes TRISMEGISTUS, the great Hero and Lawgiver x 
of the old Egyptians. They could not have thought of a better ex/ 
; pedient : : For, in the times of the Ptolemies, the practice of forging 5 
books became getieral; and the Art arrived at its perfection. But 


hack not the Greeks of this time been ſo univerſally infatuated 


; with the deluſion of miſtaking their own Philoſophy for the old 


. Egyptian, there were marks enough to have detected the forgery. 


Jamblichus ſays, the books that go under the name of Hermes db in» 5 


dieed contain the Hermaic docfrines, THOUGH THEY OFTEN; USE THE L 
| LANGUAGE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS : : For they were tranſlated out of 


the Egyptian tongue by MEN NOT UNACQUAINTED WITH PuILO- | 


_ soexny*, Theſe, it muſt be owned, were Tranſlators: of truſt ! 


Who, inſtead of giving the Egyptian Philo fo ophy in Greek, have 


given us the Greek; Philoſo ophy in the Egyptian tongue; if at 5 


feat what Jamblichus ſays be true, that theſe forgeries were 
iſt fabricated in their own. country language. But whether 
this Writer ſaw the cheat, or was himſelf in the deluſion, is 
_ hard to ſay: -He. has owned enough ; ; and made the matter much 
7 worſe & by. a bad Vindication... But the credit of theſe forgeries, we 


* Ty A 8 ws "ou iclalg arepixces Rik, 7) x) Ty Twy „ QoriPe OY. wed | 7 
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may well imagine, had its foundation in ſome gennine writings of 
Hermes. There were in fact, ſuch writings : and, what is more, 
ſome fragments of them are yet remaining; ſufficient indeed, if 
we wanted other proof, to convict the books that go under the name 
of Hermes, of impoſture. For what Euſebius hath given us, from 
SANCHONIATHo, concerning the Coſmogony, was taken from the 


genuine works of Thoth or Hermes: and in them we ſee not the 


| leaſt reſemblance of that ſpirit of refinement and ſpeculation, which 
marks the character of thoſe forged writings : every thing is plain 
and ſimple; free of all hypotheſis or NM gg * 3 thoſe 5 

inventions of the later Greeks. : 
5 Thus the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, being (applied WY with : 
open prejudices and concealed forgeries, turned them, the beſt they 


could, againſt Chriſtianity. Under theſe auſpices, Jamblichus 


compoſed the book juſt before mentioned, or THE MYSTERIES; | 

meaning the profound and recondite doctrines of Egyptian wiſ- 

dom: Which, at bottom, is nothing elſe but the genuine Greek . 

. Philoſophy, imbrowned with the dark fanaticiſm of eaſtern cant. 

But their chief ſtrength lay in the forgery : And they even in- 

terpolated the very forgery, the better to lerve their purpoſe — ET 
5 Cbriſtianity. VVL; 


It is pleaſant enough: to firs; how Ga primitive Apolegif 1 8 


defended themſelves againſt the authority of theſe books. One 


5 would imagine they ſhould have detected the cheat; which, we 
ſee, was eaſy enough to do. Nothing like it: Inſtead of that, 
they oppoſed fraud to fraud: for ſome Heretics (the learned Beau- 


ſobre, in his Hiſtory of Manicheiſm, very reaſonably ſuppoſes a 


al Gnoſtic to have been concerned) had added whole books to this 
| noble collection of Tri iſmeg1 ift : In which they have made Hermes 
ER ſpeak plainer of the myſteries of the chriſtian Faith, than even the 5 
| Jewiſh Prophets themſelves. All this was done with a ſpirit not 


unlike that of the two law-ſolicitors, of whom the ſtory goes, 
that when one of them had nee a bond, the other, inſtead of -- 
. II. „ 8 e loſing 
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loſing time to detect the cheat, produced evidence to prove that it 
was paid at the day. But this was the humour of the times: 
for the Grammarians, at the height of their reputation under the 


Ptolemies, had ſhamefully neglected critical learning, which was 
their province, to apply themſelves to the forging 'of books, under 
the names of old authors. There is a remarkable paſſage in Dio- 

genes Laertius, which is. obſcure enough to deſerve an explana- | 
tion; and ar ſhew us how common it was to oppoſe forgery to 


forgery. He is arguing againſt thoſe who gave the origin of Phi- 


loſophy (which he would have to be from Greece) to the Barba- 
rians; that is, the Egyptians —But theſe (ſays he) ignorantly apply to 
. Barbarians he illuſtrious inventions of the Greeks. ;. from. whence 


not only Philoſophy, but the very Race of mankind had its beginning. 


2 hus we know Muſæus was of Athens, and Linus of- Thebes : : The 
former of theſe, the fon of Eumolpus, is faid to be the firſt, who 
rote, in verſe, of the ſphere, and of the generation of the Gods; and 

 zaught, that ALL THINGS. PROCEED FROM ONE, AND. WILL BB. 

| RESOLVED BACK AGAIN INTO 1 *. To ſee the force of this rea- 

5 ſoning, we are to ſuppoſe, that they whom Laertius. is here con- 

futing, relied principally. on this argument, to prove that Philo- 

ſophy came originally from the Barbarians, namely, that the great 
principle of the Greek Philoſophy, the TO EN and the RETU- 
SION, was an Egyptian notion. To this he replies, not ſo: Mu- 
ſxus taught! it originally in Athens. The diſpute, we ſee, is plea” 
fantly conducted: His adverſaries, who fupported the common, 
and indeed, the true opinion of Philoſophy' 8 amin tirlt from the 
Barbarians, by the falſe argument of the Tc ws being originally : 
| Egyptian, t took this on the authority of the forged. books of Tris _ 
_ megiſt; and Laertius oppoſes | it by as. great a . the Fragments es 
5 which went under the name of Mains + 
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Theſe are my ſentiments of the Impoſture. Caſanbon ſuppoſes 


the whole a forgery of ſome Platonic Chriſtians: But Cudworth 
has fully ſhewn the weakneſs of that opinion; yet is ſometimes 
inclined to give them to the pagan Platoniſts Y thoſe times ; which 
ſeems full as weak. | . 


1. Becauſe they are always toned; both by Chr REY and 
Pagan . as works long known, and of ſome conſiderable 


ſtanding. 2. | Becauſe, had thoſe Platoniſis been the authors, they 
_ would not hive delivered the doctrine of the ſoul's conſubſtantiality | 
with the Deity, and i its refuſion into him, ! in the groſs manner in 
which we find it in the books of Tr: iſineg! „. For, as we have 
| ſhewn above by a paſſage from Porphyry * Y they had now confined 5 
that irreligious notion to the Souls of brutes. At other times, this 
. great“ Critic ſeems diſpoſed to think that they might indeed be ge- 
nuine, and tranſlated, as we ſee Jamblichus would have them, 


To from old Egyptian originals : : But this, we preſume, f is s ſufficiently. 
overthrown by what has been ſaid above. 


In a word, theſe forgeries (containing the rankeſt Spin) ; 


- paſſed unſuſpected on all hands; and the Principle of the 70 & and 
the reſuſion went. currently, at that time, for Egyptian: : And 
though, fince the revival of learning, the cheat hath been de- 

tected, yet the falſe notion of their original hath kept its ground, 2 

The celebrated M. La Croze has declared himſelf ; in favour of it. 

This 1 1s nothing ſtrange 3 ; for learned, like unlearned men, are 
often carried away by Party. But that ſo diſcerning a man ſhould 
think the notion well ſupported by a paſſage 1 in a Greek Tragic, 
(where the Writer, to keep decorum, puts the ſentiment into the 
mouth of an Egyptian Ween} 3 is very * Theonoe, the 


7 * See p. 1163 3 oy note [DD], at the ind of this 8 1 8 5 „ 
+ As in the following paſſage , One gengag i To Tine, ors ful; lud. 1 wi nao 
As where it is affirmed of the world, Tara wonuir, x, tis PO, 
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Daughter of Proteus, is made to fay, The mind or ſoul of the deceaſed 


doth not live [i. e. hath no ſeparate exiſtence] but hath an immortal 
ſenſation, ſliding back again into the immortal Ather *. 


Why I have been thus ſolicitous to vindicate the pure EovPTIAN 


w18DoM from this opprobrium, will be ſeen in its place. 
And now, to fum up the general argument of this laſt fection. 
Theſe two errors in the metaphyfical ſpeculations of the Philoſo- 
| phers, concerning the nature of 60D, and of the SOUL, were the _ 
things which neceſſarily kept them from giving credit to a doctrine, . 
which even their own moral reaſonings, addreſſed to the People, 
had rendered highly probable i in itſelf, But, as we obſerved before, 
it was their ill fate to be determined rather by metaphyſical than 
moral arguments. This is beſt ſeen by comparing the belief and 
conduct of SocxATEs with the reſt. He was ſingular, as we ſaid 
before, in confining himſelf. to the ſtudy of morality; aud as fin- 
 gularin believing the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 5 
niſhments. What could be the cauſe of his belief but this re- 
ſtraint; of which his belief was a natural conſequence | ? For having 
_ confined himſelf to MORALS, he had nothing to miſtead him: 
| Whereas the reſt of the philoſophers applying themſelves, with 55 
a kind of fanaticiſm, to pbyfic. cs and metaphyſics, had drawn a num- 
ber of abſurd, though ſubtil concluſions, which directly oppoſed | 
the conſequences of thoſe moral arguments. And as it is common 
for parents to be fondeſt of their weakeſt and moſt deformed iſſue, 
| fo theſe men, as we faid, were eaſier ſwayed by their metaphyfical = 
than moral concluſions. But SocxarTEs, by impoſing this modeſt 
reſtraint upon himfelf, had not only the advantage of believing 
ſteadily, but of informing his hearers, of what he really believed; 
for not having occaſion for, he did not make uſe of, the double 
: doftrine.. Both theſe circumſtances, Cicero (ander the Eden of _ 
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Lelius) alludes to in the Character he gives of this divine a 
Qui Apollinis Oraculo ſapientiſſimus eſt judicatus, non tam hoc, 


tum illud, ut in pleriſque, fed IDEM dicebat ſemper, ANIMOS HOMI- 
NUM ESSE DIVINOS: iiſque cum e corpore exceſſiſſent reditum in Calum 


patere optimoque et juſtiſſimo cuique expeditiſimum . — By which words, 
Cicero, as we obſerve, ſeems to refer to the double doctrine of the 


reſt of the Philoſophers, who ſometimes pretended to believe a fu- 


ture ſtate, and ſometimes — to hold the extinction or re- 
fuſion of the human ſoul, 


Thus, as the apoſtle Pavr obſerves, he Philoſophers 1 RO Es- 


h $1NG THEMSELVES ro BE WISE, BECAME FOOLS 1. Well therefore 
might he warn his followers leſt they too ſhould BE SPOILED 
THROUGH VAIN PHILOSOPHY : and one of them, and he no ſmall 
fool neither, is upon record for having been thus ſpoiled; SyNꝝx—- : 
 $1vs biſhop of Ptolemais. He went into the church a Platoniſt; 
and a Platoniſt he remained; as extravagant and as abſurd as any 15 
he had left behind him §. This man, forſooth, could N 
brought to believe the Apoſtle's Creed, of the reſurrection : 1 And - 
why: Becauſe he believed with Plato that the ſoul was before the 
Body; ; that is, eternal, d parte ante: and the conſequence they 
drew from this was (as we have ſhewn) the very thing which diſ- 
| poſed the Platoniſts to reject all future ſtate of rewards and. puniſh- 5 
ments. However, in this ſtation, he was not for ſhaking hands 


with Chriſtianity, but would ſuppoſe ſome grand and profound myſ⸗ Dt 


tery to lie hid under the Scripture account of the RESURRECTION, 
This again was in the very ſpirit of Plato; who, as we are told 
buy Celſus, concealed many ſublime things of this kind, under his 
popular doctrine of a future ſtate |] It was juſt the fame with the 1 
: Jewiſh Platonaſts : at the time when the doctrine of a future ſtate : 


: * De Amicitia, c. iv. : - 
:4 Z 1 Coloſ. i ii. . i 
9 See a full account of this man, his velnciples,” his ſcruples, and his converſion in 


Th . Critical Inquiry into the Opinions of the as &c. e. XIV, 


4 See 1 note 60 f pe 66. 1 5 
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became national amongſt that people. And Philo himſelf ſeems diſ- 
poſed to turn the notion of Hell into an allegory, 9 an im- 


Pure and ſinful life“. 


But it was not peculiar to the Platoniſts to allegorize the doarine 


of the reſurre#tion. Tt was the humour of all the Sees on their ad- 


miſſion 1 into Chriſtianity. Et ut carnis reſtitutio negetur (fays Ter- 


tullian) de una 0MN1UM PHILOSOPHORUM SCHOLA ſumitur +, Yet 
: in another place he tells us, that every Hereſy received its SEASON= 
| ING in the ſchool of Plato. Doleo bona fide Platonem factum x- 
nET ICON OMNTIUd Condimentarium + . For the Philoſophers ; 
being, in their moral lectures! in their ſchools (in imitation of the 
language of the Myſteries, whoſe phraſeology i it was the faſhion to 
uſe both in Schools and Courts) accuſtomed to call vicious habits, 
death; and reformation to a good life '*ANA'ETAZIE or a reſurrec- 
71on, they were diſpoſed to underſtand the RESURRECTION oF THE 
Iyvsr in the ſame ſenſe. Againſt theſe peſts of the Goſpel it was $ 
'1.::=- that: the learned apoſtle Paul warned his diſciple Timothy, SHUN 
: (fays he) PROFANE AND VAIN BABBLINGS, for they will increaſe 
unto more ungodlineſs. And their word will eat as doth a canker : of 
doom is Hymenæus and Philetus, who concerning the Truth have 
_ erred, ſaying that THE RESURRECTION Is PAST ALREADY 3 and 
overthrow the faith of ſome ||. * 
And here I will beg leave to an that whenever ths holy 
Apoſtles ſpeak. of, or hint at the Philoſophers or Philoſophy of 
Greece, which is not ſeldom, they always do it in terms of con 
” tempt or abhorrence. On this account I have not been aſhamed _ 
nor afr aid to ſhew, at large, that the reaſons they had for ſo doing 
were Juſt and weighty. Nor have I thought 1 at all concerned io 


3 See his watt De congreſſu querende eraditivak cauſt, | 
+ De præſc. adv, Hergtt. . - De Anim, 6. 23. 


8 Hine illæ fubulæ & genealogiæ indeterminabiles, & quieſiiones lnfroftuolie, & * 


&e1-mones ſerpentes velut cancer: A quibus nos N refrænans, nominatim ne, . 
&e, Tertul. de præſc. ady. Hzrct, 5 


1 2 Tim. it, 16. 


T 
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to manage the reputation of a ſet of men, who, on the firſt appear- 


ance of Chriſtianity, moſt virulently oppoſed it, by all the arts of 


ſophiſtry and injuſtice: and when, by the force of its ſuperior evi - 
dence, they were at length driven into it, were no ſooner in, than 7 
they began to deprave and corrupt it *. For from their profane 
and vain babblings, Tertullian aflures us, every hereſy took its 
birth. Ipſi ii SAPIENTIZ PROFESSORES, de quorum ingeniis omnts 
Ber reſis animatur T. And, in another place, he gives us their gene- 
alogy. Ipſe denique hæreſes A PHILOSOPHIA ſubornantur. Inde 
1 Zones & form, neſcio quæ, & trinitas hominis apud Yalenti- 
% num + PLATONICUS fuerat. Inde Marcionis deus melior de tran- 
« quillitate, a STo1cis venerat; & uti anima interire dicatur, ab 
„ EPICUREIS obſervatur: ET UT CARNIS RESTITUTIO NEGETUR, E 
DE UNA OMNIUM PHILOSOPHORUM SCHOLA SUMITUR ; et ubi 
materia cum deo æquatur, ZENOxIS diſciplina eſt: et ubi aliquid 
40 de igneo deo allegatur, HER ACLITUS intervenit. Eædem materiæ = 
* apud hæreticos & philoſophos volutantur; ; idem retractatus in- 
WG; plicantur, Unde malum, & quare? & unde homo, & quomodo? 
_- - S quod proximd. Volentinus propoſuit, unde deus? Scilicet & de 
— 80 Enthymeſi, ectromate inſerunt AKISTOTELEM, qui illis dialecti- 
« cam inſtituit, artificem ſtruendi & deſtruendi, verſipellem i in len- 
« tentiis coactam, in conjecturis duram, 1 in argumentis operariam, 
contentione moleſtam, etiam ſibi ĩpſi omnia retractantem, nequid 
omnine tractaverit. Hinc illæ fabulæ & genealogiæ indetermi- 
0 nabiles, & quæſtiones infructuoſe & sER NON ES SERPENTES | 
« VELUT CANCER, a quibus nos apoſtolus refraenans ! „ Ke. Ode 
would almoſt | imagine, from theſe laſt words, that Tertullian had 


* see the Introdugtion to Julian, or a Diſcourſe concerning his | attempt to rebuild 


: the Temple. „ 


4 Adv. Marc. 1 . . Tue 1 of a 1 concerning . Philoſophers going 


| under the name of Origen, ſays the ſame thing: a gi A070; [Alęcxetz] r dog 


& ννe 4 z 156 EM copie, Nabil, $7 re. Nee, * MYZETHPIQN een 
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foreſeen 
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foreſeen that ARISTOTLE was to be the founder of the Senor 
Divinity. 

He obſerves, that the Hereſy, which denies the Refurredtio of 
the Body, aroſe out of the whole School of Gentile philoſophy. 
But he omits another, which we have ſhewn ſtood upon as wide a 
bottom; namely, that which holds the HUMAN SOUL TO BE OF THE 
SAME NATURE AND SUBSTANCE WITH Gop ; eſpouſed before his 
time by the Gnoſtics, and afterwards, as we learn * St. Auſtin, by 
; the Manichzans and Priſcillianiſts * x 
Why the heathen Philoſophers as our times ſhould be diſpleaſed TO 
to ſee their ancient brethren ſhewn for knaves i in practice, and fools 
in theory, is not at all ſtrange to conceive: but why any elſe 
' ſhould think themſelves concerned in the force and fidelity of the 
= drawing, is to me a greater myſtery than any I have attempted to 

unveil. For a ſtronger proof of the neceſſity of the Goſpel of 
| Jeſus Chriſt cannot, I think, be given than this, That the SacEs 
of Grezgce, with whom all the WISDOM of the world was ſuppoſed 


to be depoſited +, had exILosoPHisED themſelves out of the moſt _ 


evident and uſeful TazvrTH with which mankind hath any con- 35 


.: oi. _ 


Beſides, what Sweater regard . any one de b to as 1 5 
of the Sacred Writers than to juſtify their SVE of the Greek 
5 philoſophy ; ; a cenſure which Deiſts and Fanatics, though for differ 
ent ends, have equally concurred to repreſent as as a condemnation of 


1 human learning in general? 


In concluſion, it is but fit we ſhould give the reader ſome ac- 
; count r we : have been ſo long and ſo Py on this matter. 


* Priſcillianifi® quos in | Hiſpania Prifcillianus indien maxime Gnoſticarum & Mani- 8 
| chæorum dogmata permixta ſectantur; quamvis et ex aliis hzrefibus in eas ſordes, tan- 

quam in ſentinam quandam horribili confuſione confluxerint, Propter occultandas autem 
contaminationes & turpitudines ſuas habent in ſuis dogmatibus & hec verba, Jura, per- 

jura, ſec retum prodere noli. Hi, AxIxAs DICUNT EJUSDEM NATURA * SUBSTAN® 

TIA CUJUS EST DEUs, Avg. ve Herefibus, 
* 1 Cor. | i. 20. 


| One : 
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One reaſon was (to mention no other at preſent) to obviate an 
objection, which might poſſibly be urged againſt our proof, of he 
divine legation of Mosts, from the omiſſion of a future ſtate. For 
if now the Deiſts ſhould ſay (and we know they are ready to ſay 
any thing) that Moſes did not propagate that doftrine, becauſe he did 
not believe it; we have an anſwer ready: having ſhewn from fact, 

that the not believing a doctrine ſo uſeful to ſociety, was efleemed no 

reaſon for the Legi/lator not to propagate it. I fay, having ſhewn it 
from the practice of the Philoſophers: For as to the Lawgivers, = 
that is, thoſe who were not Philoſophers profeſſed, it appears, by 
what can be learnt from their hiſtory and character, that they a/! 
5 believed, as well as taught, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. And indeed how ſhould it be otherwiſe? for they were 
| free from thoſe metaphyſical whimfies, concerning Gop and the 
Sour, which had ſo beſotted the Greek Philoſophers. And 1 know = 

7 of nothing elſe that could hinder any man's believing it. | 
Againſt all this force of evidence, weak, indeed, as it is againſt 
the force of prejudice, the learned Chancellor of Gottingen has 

oppoſed his Authority, which is great, and his talents of reaſoning 
and eloquence, which are till greater. 6 * Magnam non ita pridem 

5 (ſays he) ut Antiquiores mittam, ingenii vim et doctrinæ copiam 
impendit, ut in hanc nos ſententiam induceret GurLIELMus War- 
 BURTONUS, vir alioquin egregius & inprimis acutus, in celeberrimo 
et eruditiflimo libro, quem, The Divine Legation of Moſes demon- 

| frated, inſcripſit Lib. iii. Sect. 4. Jubet ille nos exiſtimare oMNEs 


Pa1L0s0PHos, qui animorum immortalitatem docuerunt, camdem 
clam negaſſe. Naturam rerum revera Dei loco habuiſſe atque men- 


tes hominum Particulas cenſuiſſe ex mundi anima decerptas, et ad 
eam poſt corporum obitum reverſuras. Verum, ut taceam, Græ- 
corum tantum Philsſophos cum teſtari, quum aliis tamen Populis ſai 


= ctiam Philoſoplhi fucrint, a Græcorum ſententiis multis modis 


ſemoti, ut hoc, inquam, ſeponam, non aperlis 8 planis teſlimoniis 
L cauſam ſuam agit Vir Præclarus, quod 1 in tanti momenti accuſatione 


Vol. II. e EG | neceſſarium 
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neceſſarium videtur, ſed conjecturis tantum, exemplis nonnullis, 
denique conſectariis ex inſtitutis quibuſdam et dogmatibus Philoſo- 
phorum quorumdam ductis.“ De rebus Chriſt. ante Conſtanti num 
Magnum, p. 18. Here the learned Critic ſuppoſing the queſtion to 
be ,—What the Philsſophers of the ancient World in general thought 
concerning a future ſtate ? charges the Author of the Divine Lega- 
tion with falling ſhort in his proof, which reaches, ſays he, only the 
Greek Philoſophers, though there were many other in the wc rld beſt der, 


who dogmat ſed on very different Principles. Now I had again and 


again declared, that I confined my 1 nquiry to the Greek Philoſe  phers. 
W. ſhall lee preſently, for what reaſon. What then could have 
betrayed this great Man into ſo wrong a repreſentation? Tt: was 
not, I am perſuaded, a want of candour, but of attention to the 
Author he criticized. For, ſeeing ſo much written by me againſt 
the principles of thoſe Ancients who propagated the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, he unwarily concluded that it was in my purpoſe to 
4 ſeredit the doctrine, as diſcoverable by the light of nature; and, : 
on that ground, rightly inferred that my buſineſs was with the 


whole tribe of Ancient Philoſophers: : and that to ſtop at the Greeks, 1 


was miſtaking the extent of my courſe. But a little attention to 
my general argument would have ſhewn him, that this inquiry | 
into the real ſentiments of a race of Sages, then moſt eminent in all 


political and moral Wiſdom, concerning this point, Was made ſole- 5 


ly to ſhew the vaſt Importance. of the doctrine of a future ſtate of 
5 reward and puniſhment to ſociety, when it was ſeen that theſe 
men, who publicly and ſedulouſly taught it, did not indeed believe . 
For this end the Greek Philoſophers ſerved my purpoſe to the 

5 Fr Had my end been not the importance, but the 4 iferedit of the 


Dofrine (as this learned man unluckily conceived it) I had then, 35 


indeed, occaſion | for much more than their HEE. to ad my 
5 point. | a 5 
In what follows af this 1 Criticiſm 1 am as further t to 
ſeek for that candour which ſo eminently adorns the writings of 
this worthy perſon. He Pretends I have not proved my charge 


againſt 


A 
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againſt the Greek Philoſo hers. Be it ſo. But when he ſays, I have 
not ATTEMPTED it by any clear and evident teſtimonies ; ; but only by 
conjectures; by inſtances in ſome Particulars ; by conſe equences deduced 
rom the doctrines and Inflitutes of certain of the Philoſophers ; This, I 
cannot reconcile to his ingenuous ſpirit of criticiſm. For what are 
all thoſe paſſages given above, from Timæus the Locrian, from 
8 Diogenes Laertius, from Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Plato, Chry- 
ſippus, Strabo, Ariſtotle, Epictetus, M. Antoninus, Seneca, and 
others, but reſtimonies, clear and evident, either of the parties con- 
cerned, or of ſome of their ſchool, or of thoſe who give us hiſtori- 
cal accounts of the Doctrines of thoſe Schools, that none of the 
Theiſtical Sects of Greek Philoſophy did believe oy thing o of a future £ 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. : 
: BO. much for that kind of evidence which the learned fern fays 
1 have not given. 2 5 | 
= Let us conſider the nature "of that kind, Aich fin owns 1 hive. 
given, but owns it in terms of diſcredit, In tanti momenti accu- 
1 tantum, exemplis nonnullis denique * 98 
ex inſtitutis, &C.— b „„ . 
e the cox jrcrunEs he ſpeaks of —Were theſe offered for E 
the purpoſe he repreſents them; that is to ſay, directly to inforce 
the main queſtion, I ſhould readily ; agree. with him, that i in an c 
ciſalion of ſuch moment they were very impertinently urged. But 
they are employed only occaſionally to give credit to ſome of thoſe _ 
= particular J. Aumonies, which I eſteem clear and evident, but which 
: he denies fo exiſt at; all, in my inquiry. „„ 
1 By What he ſays of the inſtances or E. XAMPL ES u 'n ſome ſartieu- 
lars, he would inſinuate that what a ſingle Philoſopher ſays, holds _ 
only againſt himſelf, not againſt the Sect to which he belongs: 1 
though he inſinuates it in defiance of the very genius of the Greck 
Philoſooley, and of the extent of that temper (by none better un- 


derſtood than by this learned man himſclf) which diſpoſed the 
Members of a School 


-/Urare in 2 verba M 1 


2 555 3. With : 


- ite hb 
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4 With regard to the INFERENCEs deduced from the Dottrines 
and Inſtitutes of certain of the Phileſaphers; by which he principally 


means thoſe deduced from their 1dcas of God and the Seul; We muſt 


dictinguich. 


If the inference, which i is s charged on an opinion be diſavowed by 


the Opinioniſt, the charge is unjuft. 
If it be neither avowed nor diſavowed, the charge 18 cen ve ve. 


But if the Conſequence be acknowledged, and even contended for, 
- the charge i is Juſt : and the evidence reſulting from it 2 all the : 
force of the moſt direct proof. Es 
i Now the Conſequence I draw fm thi Doctrines of the Philoſo- : 
. phers concerning God and the Soul, in ſupport of my charge againſt 
them, is fully and largely acknowledged by them. The learned 
5 perſon proceeds, and aſſures his reader that, by the ſame way of 
| reaſoning, he would undertake to prove that none of the Chriſtian _ 
 Divines believed any thing of that future ſtate which they preached : 
up to the people. 1 Ego quidem mediocris i ingenii homo et tanto 
"i viro quantus eſt Warburtonus longe inferior, Omnes Chriſtiano- N 
« rum Theologos nihil eorum, quæ publice tradunt, credere, et -, 
Re callide hominum mentibus impietatis venenum afflare velle, con- 
vincam, fi mihi eadem eos via invadendi poteſtas concedatur, qua 


« Philoſophos Vir doctiſſimus aggreſſus on.” 


Ih bis is civil. But what he gives me on the 6 of; ingenuity, he — 
repays himſelf on the ſide of judgement. For if it be, as he ſays, . 
that by the ſame kind of reaſoning which 1 employ to convict the 
Philoſophers of Impiety, the Fathers themſelves miglit be found 

N guilty of it, the ſmall talent of! ingenuity, which nature gave me, 


was very ill beſtowed. 


Non if the Learned Perſon can ſhew . Cbriſiun 8 

: Like the Greek Philoſophers, made uſe of a double doctrine that they 
held it lawſul to deceive, and ſay one thing when they thought another — 
that they ſometimes owned and ſometimes denied a future flate of reward 
| and F they vela God could not be angry, nor burt any 
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one—that the ſoul Was part of 1h» fuß ſance of God and e that 


the conſequence of theſe ideas of God and . N | was, ve fare Hole 
of rewards and pun! ihments=— When, I ſay, he tewn alt [tis 
7 ; 


J ſhall be ready to give the Diviner, as I have giv. | 5 

; the 
Philoſophers. 

But if, inſtead of this, he will firſt of all eee the force 
of my reaſoning againſt the Philoſophers, and then apply it, thus 


9 miſrepreſented, againſt the Divines; bringing vague conſectures in 


ſupport of the main queſtion; making the caſe of particulars (Syne- 
ſius for inſtance) to include the whole body; or urging conſequences. 


not ſeen, or abhorred when ſeen (ſuch as Polytheiſm from the 


Trinity): If, 1 ſay, with ſuch kind of proof (which his ingenuity 
and erudition may find in abundance) he will maintain that he has 


proved the charge in queſtion as ſtrongly againſt Chriſtian Divines = 


as I have done againſt the Greek Philoſophers : why then—I will 


© agree with the firſt Sceptic I meet, that all enquiries concerning the 


Opinions either of the one ſet of men or of the other, is an idler 


5 employment than picking ſtraws: £ For when Logic and Criticiſm . 


will ſerve no longer to diſcover Truth, but may be made to ſerve 5 


the wild vagaries, the blind prejudices and the oblique intereſts of 


. the Diſputers of this World, it is time to throw aſide theſe old In- : 
ſtruments of e and Miſchief. = 


n T. 4 


UT it may now as be . 46 Though 1 hae def . 


well, and have obviated an objection ariſing from the preſent 


5 queſtion ; yet—Was it not imprudent to employ a circumſtance 


for this purpoſe, which ſeems to turn to the diſcredit of the Chriſ- 


8 tian doctrine of 2 future ſtate ?. For what can bear harder on the 


REASONABLENESS of this doctrine, than that the beſt and wiſeſt 


| of ANF did not believe © a future Kato of rewards and puniſh- 
ments! * 


T0 
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To this I reply, 

1. That if the authority of te Greek Pliloper have found 
weight with vs in matters of religion, it is more than ever the 
5 ſacred Writers intended they ſhould ; as appears from the character 
they have given us of them, and of their works. 

2. Had I, indeed, contented myſelf with barely . that: 


the Philoſophers rejected the doctrine of a ſuture ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, without explaining the grounds on which they 


went; ſome ſlender ſuſpicion, unfavourable to the Chriſtian doc- 


_ trine, might perhaps have ſtaggered thoſe weak and! impotent minds 


Which cannot ſupport themſelves without the Crutch of auTwo» 


8 RITY. But when 1 have at large explained thoſe grounds, which, oo 
of all philoſophic tenets, are known to be the moſt abſurd ; and 


the reader hath ſeen theſe adhered to, while the beſt moral argu- 
ments for it were overlooked and * the lh. of their 5h 
concluſions loſes all its force, - ET 
: But had I done nothing of this; 3 1 1 left the Philoſophers i in 8 
8 polleion of their whole AuTHORITY; that authority would = 


been found impertinent to the point in hand. * ſuppoſed force 
5 of! it ariſeth on a very fooliſh error. Thoſe, Who miſtake Cukls- 
TIANIT Y for only a republication of 1 the Religion of nature, muſt, of 


courſe, ſuppoſe the doctrine it teacheth of a future ſtate, to be one 


of tlioſe which natural religion diſcovers. It would therefore ſeem 
a diſcredit to that Republicaticn, were not the doctrine diſcoverable 
8 by human reaſon ; and ſome men would be apt to think it was Rs 
when the Philoſophers had miſſed of! it. But our holy Religion (as 


1 I hope to prove in the laſt book) is quite another thing: and one 


conſequence of its true nature will be ſeen to be this, that the 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of a future flate 1s not in the number of 


| thoſe which natural Religion reacheth. The authority of the Phi- . 
lolophers, therefore, is entirely out of the queſtion. 


4. But again, it will be found hereafter, that this fact is fo fir . 


from weakening the doctrines of Chriſtianity, that! it is a Wen ar- 
8 e for the truth of that Diſponſation- ET 
4 vet 


8 
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5. Vet as we have often ſeen writers deceived in their repreſen- 
tations of Pagan Antiquity ; and, while zealouſly buſy in giving 
ſuch a one as they imagined favourable to Chrifianity, they have 
been all along difſerving it ; Leſt I myſelf ſhould be luſpeQed of 


2 having fallen into this common deluſion, 1 ſhall beg leave, in the 
laſt place, to ſhew, that it is juſt ſuch a repreſentation of ANTIQUI- 


TY as this 1 have given, which can poſſibly be of ſervice to our 


8 holy Faith. And that, conſequently, if what is here | ha be the | 
rue, it does revealed Religion much ſer vice. 
This will beſt appear by conſidering the USUAL views men | have . 
had, and the conſequent methods they have Purfued, in bringing ; 
Pacax ANTIqQu1TY into the ſcene. 1 


THEIR deſign has been, either to AMloſtrate the REASON ABLE= 


; rss, or to ſhew the NecessITY of Chriſtianity, 


If the ſubject were REASONABLENESSA, their way was to repre- | 


Sn, font this Antiquity, as comprehending all the fundamental truths, 
cConcerning God and the Soul, which our holy Religion hath re- 
__ vealed. But as greatly as ſuch 4 repreſentation Was ſuppoſed 8 
ſerve their purpoſe, the Infidels, we ſee, have not feared to join 
iſſue with them on the allowed fat; and with much plauſibility _ 
of reaſoning, have endeavoured to ſhew, that THEREFORE CHRIS». 
'TIANITY WAS NOT NECESSARY. And this very advantage, os 
DAL (under cover of a principle, which ſome modern Divines 
afforded him, of Chr Mianity 5 being only a republication of the R Relig/on 
oF nature) obtained over ſome writers of conſiderable name. 


If THE deſign were to ſhew the NECESSITY of Chriſtiaoity, they 


have then taken the other courſe, aud (perhaps miſled by a ſenſe of - 
the former miſchief) run into the oppoſite extreme ; in repre ſenting 
, Pagan Antiquity as ignorant even of the firſt principles of Religion, 5 
and moral duty. Nay, not only, that it knew nothing, but that 
. nothing could be known; ; for that human Reaſon was too weak to 
make any diſcoveries in theſe matters. Conſequently, that there 
newer was any ſuch thing as natural religion; and that what glim- 
: merings of knowledge men u have had of this kind, were only the 


dying 
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dying ſparks of primitive Tradition. Here the Infidel again turned 
their own artillery upon them, in order to diſmount that boaſted 


REASON ABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY, on which they had ſo much 


inſiſted : And indeed, what room was there left to judge of it, after 
human Reaſon had been repreſented as too weak and t too blind to 
| decide | ; 
| Thus while they were contendidze for the reaſonablencſe, they 
deſtroyed the neceſſity ; and while they urged the neceſſity, they 
riſked the reaſonableneſs of Chr: i/tianity. And theſe infidel retortions 
had an irreſiſtible force on the principles on which our Advocates 
| ſeemed to go; namely, that e Was 5" Oy! a e of 
Primitive natural Religion *, _ 
It appears then, that the only © view of Aniquiy which gives 
ſolid advantage to the CHRISTIAN CAUSE, is ſuch a one as ſhews 
natural Reaſon to be CLEAR enough to PERCEIVE Truth, and the 
| neceſſity of its deduCtions when propoſed ; but not generally STRONG | 
enoug to DISCOVER it, and draw right deductions from it. Juſt 55 
ſuch a view as this, I have here given of Antiquity, as far as relates 
= the point in queſtion ; which 1 preſume to be the TRUE; not e 
only! in that point, but likewiſe with regard to the ſtate of NATU= _ 
RAL. I RELIGION IN GENERAL: | where we find human Reaſon could _ 
penetrate very far into the eſſential difference of things; ; but, want; 
ing the true principles of Religion, the Ancients neither knew the 
origin of obligation, nor the conſequence of obedience. REVELA- 
Tilo hath diſcovered theſe Principles; ; and we now wonder, that = 
ſuch prodigies « of parts and knowledge could commit the groſs abſur- 
dities which are to be found in their beſt diſcourſes on morality. b 
But yet this does not hinder us from falling into a greater and a 
Vorſe deluſion. For having of late ſeen ſeveral excellent ſyſtems : 
of Morals, delivered as the Principles of natural Religion, which 
diſclaim, or at leaſt do not own, the aid of Revelation, we are apt. | 
to think them, in n good carneſt, the diſcoveries of natural Reaſon; ; 8 


* gee note [HH], at the end of this Book, 
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and ſo to regard the extent of its powers as an objection to the 
neceſſity of any further light. The objection is plauſible; but ſure, 
there muſt be ſome miſtake at bottom; and the great difference in 
point of excellence, between theſe ſuppoſed productions of mere 
: Reaſon, and thoſe real ones of the moſt learned Ancients, will! 
increaſe our ſuſpicion. The truth is, theſe modern ſyſtem- makers 
had aids, which as they do not acknowledge, ſo, Iwill believe, 
they did not perceive. Theſe aids were the true principles of Reli- 
gion, delivered by Revelation: : principles ſo early imbibed, and ſo 
clearly and evidently deduced, that they are now miſtaken to be 
amongſt our firſt and moſt natural ideas: But thoſe Who have 
ſtudied Antiquity know the matter to be far otherwiſe, F 
D— cannot better illuſtrate the ſtate and condition of the buman ; 


mind, before Revelation, than by the following inſtance. A ſum- 5 


mary of the ATOMIC PriLos0PHY 3 1s delivered in the Theetetus of 


2 Plato: yet being given without its principles, When Plato's 


writings, at the revival” of learning, came to be ſtudied and com- 


mented upon, this ſummary remained abſolutely unintelligible : 
for there had been an interruption in the ſucceſſion of that School 
_ for many ages; and neither Marcilius Ficinus, nor Serranus, could e 


give any reaſonable account of the matter. But as ſoon as Dis 


0 CarTEs had revived that Philoſophy, by excopitating its principles = 


anew, the miſt removed, and every one ſaw clearly. (though Cud- 
worth, 1 think, was the firſt who took notice of 1t) that Plato had 
given us a curious and exact account ot that excellent Phyſiology. 
And Des Cartes Was now thought by ſome, to have borrow ed his 
original ideas from thence; though, but for the revival of the 
 Atamic principles, that paſſage had fill remaincd i In obſcurity. Juſt 
fo it was with reſpect to the powers of the nuwan MI D. Had 


not Revelation diſcovered the true Princip les of R in, they had 1 


without doubt continued altogether unknown, Yet on their dil- 
covery, they appeared ſo conſonant to human Reaſon, that men by 
were apt to miſtake them for the production of! it. ans 

Vor. II. 1 P 'CicER0 
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| Ciexro (and I quote him as of ſuperior authority) underſtood 
much better the true limits and extent of human knowledge. He 
owns the ſtate of natural Reaſon to be juſt what 1s here delivered; 
clear enough to perceive Truth, when propoſed, but not, eee : 
ſtrong enough to diſcover it. His remarkable words are theſe 55 
Nam neque tam eſt acris acies in naturis hominum, & 1 ingenlis, 
ut res tantas quiſquam, NIsI MONSTRATAS, poſht videre: nequs 
« tanta tamen in rebus obſcuritas, ut eas non penitus acri vir in- 
« + genio cernat, fi modo adſpexerit ä 


1 6 v 


| HAVE now gone through the l general en 
Which! is, THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE 

AND LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, | HAVE CONCURRED IN 
| BELIEVING, AND TEACHING, THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A ru- 
run? STATE oF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS WAS NECESSARY | . 

o THE WELL-BEING OF SOCIETY, In doing this, 1 have pre- 8 
ſumed to enter the very. Penetralia of Antiquity, and expoſe ns. 
moſt venerable ſecrets to open day. Some parts of which having 5 

been accidentally and obſcurely ſeen by the owl- -light of infidelity, 

were imagined by ſuch as Toland, Blount, and Coward (as 1 16 03s: - 

' tural for objects thus ſeen by falſe Braves ), to wear ſtrange gigantic +." :- 
forms of terror: and with theſe they have endeavoured to diſturb „„ 
ps the ſettled piety of ſober Cr 1aus. vg l 
„ : The ridiculous uſe theſe men have made of what they did not 
SE nas WY may perhaps recal to the reader* J mind that ſtale athe- ” 

%%%/ͤ 00 objection, that REL1610n Is ONLY A CREATURE OF POLI= 

"PI, a State-engine, invented by the Legiſlator, to draw the knot 5 

of Civil Society more cloſe. And the rather, becauſe that obje ction 3 
| being founded on the apparent uſe of f Religion to Civil l Polley, I = 
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may be ſuppoſed to have added much ſtrength to it, by thewing i in 


this work, in a fuller manner than, perhaps, has been done before, 


the EXTENT or THAT UTILITY ; and the large — of the Legt- 
flator's agency, in the application of it, 


For thus ſtood the cafe : I was to prove Mosks's divine aff lance, 


from his being ABLE to leave out of his Religion, the doctrine of a 
future ſtate. This required me to ſhew, that this doctrine was 

| naturally of the utmoſt importance to Society. But of all the ar- 
gquments, by which that importance may be proved, the plaineſt, 
i not the ſtrongeſt, is the conduct of Laworvers. Hence the lovg 5 

of detail of circumſtances in the ſecond and third books. 


But indeed it not only ſerved to the purpoſe of my particular - 


queſtion, but, appeared to me, to be one of the leaſt equivocal 
Proofs of the truth of RELIGION in general; ; and to deſerve, i in that 
view only, to be carefully examined and explained. I conſidered 5 
this part, therefore, and deſire the reader would ſo conſider i it, 2 
155 Whole and ſeparate work of itſelf, to PROVE THE TRUTH OF REL 1- : 
Sl IN GENERAL, FROM ITS INFINITE SERVICE TO HUMAN $0-. 


. citTY, though 1 it be but the introduction to the truth of the 
| MOSAIC, | 


Let us examine it: : Lawgivers have: unanimouſly 1 in 


_ propagating Religion. This could be only from a ſenſe and expe- 
rience of its UTILITY 3 in which they could not be deceived : Re- 


en ligion therefore has a general utility. We defire no more to eſtab- 
Os, liſh its truth. 


For, TRUTH AND GENERAL vrTILITY NECESSARILY COINCIDE; — 


1 that! is, Truth is productive of Utility ; and Utility! 18 indicative of 
Truth. That truth | is productive of utility, appears from the na- 
ture of the thing. The obſerving truth, is acting as things really 
are: he who acts as things really are, muſt gain bis purpoſed end: 
all diſappointment proceeding from acting as things are not: Juſt 
1 8 reafoning from true or falſe principles, the concluſion which : 
; follows mult be neceſſarily right or wrongs But gaining this end 
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is utility or happineſs ; diſappointment of the end, hurt or miſery. 


If then Truth produce utility, the other part of the propoſition, 
that utility indicates truth, follows of neceſſity. For not to follow, 
ſuppoſes two different kinds of GENERAL UTILITY relative to the 


ſame creature, one proceeding from truth, the other from fal ſhood; 


which is impoſſible; becauſe the natures of thoſe utilities muſt 5 
then be different, that 1 is, one of them muſt, at the ſame time, be, 
and not be, utility *. Wherever then we find general utility, we 
may certainly know it for the product of Truth, which it indicates. 
But the practice of Lawgivers ſhews us, that 78 utility reſults 
from Religion. The conſequence 1 is, that RELIG10N, or the idea of | 
1 the relation between the creature and the Creator, is true. 
However, as the unanimous concurrence of Lawgivers to ſupport . 
5 Religion, hath furniſhed matter for this poor infidel Frstencs, I a 
3 ſhall take leave to examine it more thoroughly. 1 5 
. Adverſaries are by no means agreed amongſt themſelves.: „ 
1 5 Some of them have denied the truth of Religion, becauſe 1 it was of 1 
no UTILITY 3 Others, becauſe it was of 80 GREAT. But com-. 
i mend me to the man, who, out of pure genuine ſpite to Religion, 55 
can employ theſe two contrary ſyſtems together, without the ex- 
pence ſo much as of a bluſh+. However the Syſtem moſt followed, 
is the political invention of Religion for its. uſe : the other being only 2 
5 the idle exerciſe of a few Dealers in paradoxes * 
4 have begun theſe volumes with an examination of the 2 of i 
theſe ſyſtems; and ſhall now end them with a confutation of the 
other. For the Unbeliever driven from his firſt hold, by our bew 
bs ing the utility of 1 prepoſterouſſy re retires into bis, in orer 
to recover his ground. N 
CnxkTIAs of Athens, « one of the thiny tyrants, 54 the met : 
execrable of the thirky, . is at the head of this diviſion whoſe prin- 5 


* see note U 8 at the end of this Book. „ 
"+ See Blount's Anima Mundi, and Original of Idolatry. 
42 Such as the Author of Du Contract Social, ch. VIII. P. 192. 
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ciples * inn in the moſt beautiful lambics *. His words are to 


this purpoſe: + There was a time when man lived like a ſavage, 
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without government or Laws, the miniſter and executioner of 
violence; when there was neither reward annexed to virtue, nor 
puniſhment attendant upon vice. Afterwards, it appears, that 
men invented civil Laws to be a curb to evil. From hence, 
Juſtice preſided over the human race; force became a {lave to 


right, and puniſhment irremiflibly purſued the tranſgreſſor. But 
„ when now the laws had reſtrained an open violation of right. 155 
men ſet upon contriving, how to injure others, in ſecret. And 
then it was, as J ſuppole, that ſome CUNNING POLITICIAN, well 
verſed i in the knowledge of mankind, counterplotted this deſign, a 


by the invention of a principle that would hold wicked men in 


awe, even when about to ſay, or think, or act ill in private, 
And this was by bringing! in the BELIEF or A Gop; whom, he 


* taught to be immortal, of infinite knowledge, and of a nature 
ſuperlatively excellent. This God, he told them, could hear and 
ſee every thing laid and done by mortals here below : nor could 
15 the firſt conception of the moſt ſecret wickedneſs be concealed 
5 « from him, of whole nature, knowledge was the very eſſence. 
Thus did our Pol IrIclAx, by inculcating theſe notions, become 
the author of a doctrine wonderfully taking ; while he hid truth 
under the embroidered veil of fiction. Butt to add ſervile dread to 
1 this. impreſſed reverence, the Gods, he told them, inhabited that 
place, which he found was the repoſitory of thoſe Mcrmo! 5, and 


panic terrors, which man was ſo dexterous at feigning, and 1a . 


ready to fr ight himſelf withal, while he adds itn: aginary miſeries _ 


to a life already over- burthened with diſaſters. That place, 5 
mean, where the ſwift corruſcations of enkindled meteors, accom- _ 
panied \ with horrid burſts of thunder, run through the ſtarry vaults 


of heaven ; the beautiful fret- work of that wile old Architect, 5 


© TIME, Where a ocial troop of ſhining orbs pertorm their f regular 


* See note [KK], at t the end of this Book. 7 
« and 
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& and benignant courſes : and from whence refreſhing ſhowers de- 
« ſcend to recreate the thirſty earth. Such was the habitation he 
« aſſigned for the Gods; a place moft proper for the diſcharge of 
their function: And hike the terrors he applied, to circumvent 
6 ſecret miſchief, ſtifle diſorder in the ſeeds, give his Laws fair play, 
and introduce Religion, fo neceſſary to the Magiſtrate, —This, in 
„ my opinion, was the TRICK, whereby mortal man was firſt 
1 6 brought to believe that there were immortal N atures.“ 5 
Ho excellent a thing is juſtice ! ! fail ſomebody or SE on ob- 
| ſerving it to be practiſed 1 in the dens of thieves and robbers. How i 
uſeful, how neceſſary a thing is Religion / may we ſay, when it 
forces this confeſſion of its power, from 1 its two moſt mortal ene- 
mies, the Tyrant and the Atheiſt. „ 5 . 
The account here given of RELIGION is, that it \ was A STATE 
4 INVENTION : : that is, that the idea of the relation between the crea= 
iure and the Creator was formed and contrived by politicians to heep 1 
5 men in awe, From whence the Infidel concludes it to be VISIONARY. 55 
and CRO NDLESS. From the Mars TRATE's large ſhare in the 
. Eſtabliſhment of ancient national Religions, two conſequences are 
drawn: the one by Believers ; the other by Unbelievers, The Firſt 
vs conclude that therefore theſe national Religions were of political ori- 
ginal: and this the ancient Fathers of the Church ſpent much 
time and pains to prove. The Second conclude, from the ſame 
fact, that therefore Religion in general, or the idea of the relation 
between the creature and the Creator, was a politic 1 invention, and . 
not founded in the nature of things. And if, in confuting this, 5 = 
: ſtrengthen and ſupport the other concluſion, I ſuppoſe, that, wy: : 
doing, I give additional ſtrength to the cauſe of Revelation; other- 
_ wiſe the Fathers were very much miſtaken. And though Infidels, 5 
indeed, in their writings, affect to dwell. upon this concluſion, 
that Superſtition was a State-invention ; * it 18 not, I preſume, on 
account of any ſervice, which they imagine it can do their cauſe; 
but becauſe it enables them to ſtrike obliquely, under that cover, 
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at Religion in erneral, when they do not care to appear without 
their maſk. But. if ever they ſhould take it into their heads to deny, 
that there is auy better proof of Superſtition's being a mere politic 
invention than that Religion in general is ſo, let them take notice 
that I have here anſwered them beforehand. On the whole then, 
if I prove that Religion 1n general was not a politic invention, 1 
enervate all the force of the Atheiſt's argument againſt Revelation, 
taken from the invention of Religion. For that Super/iition was of 
human original, both parties ſeem to agree: though not all of it 
the invention of Stateſmen, as we ſhall fee preſently, when we 
come to ſhew that one ſbecies of Idolatry 3 was in m uſe even before the = 
: inſtitution of civil Society, — 55 
5 1 ſhall prove then, and 1 in a very few words that their 2 or : 
22 ition is AP, r IMPERTINENT, and | ſecondly, FALSE, For, | 
: Were it true, as it certainly i is not, that N was invented & : 
Stateſmen, it would not therefore follow that Religion is fal ie. A 
conſequence that has been, do not know how, allowed on 85 5 
Hands; perhaps on the miſtaken force of c one or other of theſe Pro- 
85 poſitions. = 
oo Either, that Raki Was not gane out, as a truth, hu the 1% 
of Reaſon. 
II. Or that it Was s invented oh for i its vin. 
III. Or laſtly, that the Inventors did not believe 17. 7 1 
I. At Religion's not being found out, as a truth, by the of of . 


e we are to conſider, that the finding out a truth by reaſon, 1 


neceſſarily implies the exerciſe of that faculty, in proportion to the 
importance and difficulty of the ſearch : ſo that where men do not 


uſe their reaſon, truths of the utmoſt certainty and higheſt uſe 


will remain unknown. We are not accuſtomed to reckon it any 
objection to the moſt uſeful civil truths, that divers ſavage nations 
in Africa and America, remain yet ignorant of thein. 

Now th objection againſt the truth of Religion, is founded on 


-Shi$--—-- 
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this pretended fact, that the Liawgiver taught it to the people from 
the molt early times. And the Infidel Syſtem is, that man from 
his firſt appearance in the world, even to thoſe early times of his 
coming under the hands of the Civil Magiſtrate, differed little 
from brutes in the uſe of his rational faculties; and that the im- 
provement of them was gradual and flow; for which, Antiquity 
is appealed to, in the account it gives us concerning the late in- 
vention of the arts of life. Thus, according to their own ſtate 
of the caſe, Religion was taught. mankind when the generality 
had not begun to cultivate their rational faculties; and, what is 
; chiefly remarkable, it was TAUGHT BY THOSE FEW WHO HAD. 
I 1s true, our holy Religion pives a different account of theſe 
ff men: But then it gives a different account too of the origin of 
Religion, And let our Adverfaries prevaricate as they will, they 
muſt take 6th or neither. For that very thing which was only 
: able to make the firſt men ſo enlightened, as they are repreſente 
in Scripture,” was Revelation 3 and, this allowed, the pats 1s at 
an end. 7 


264 it ſhould bs: Us That cc appel Religion true, it is ; of ſo | 


much | importance to mankind, that God would never ſuffer us to 


remain ignorant .of: it: ” . allow the force of the objection: but a 
then we are not to preſcribe to the Almighty his war of bringing | 
us to the knowledge of his Will. It is ſufficient to juſtify Bis 


0 goodneſs, that he hath done it: and whether he choſe the way of -- 
| RevELATION, or of Rr asoN, or of the cIviL M GIST RATE, it 


equally manifeſts his wiſdom. And why it might. not happen to 
this zruth, as it hath done to many others of great importance, to : 
08 firſt ſtumbled upon by chance, and miſtaken for a mere utility; ; 
and afterwards ſeen and proved to be what | it 5 1 would beg lcave 
£ to demand of theſe mighty Maſters of reaſon. - 
II. As to Religion's being invented only for its utility : This, thaugh 6h 
775 their palmary argument N it, is, of all, the moſt unlucky. It 
: Procees on a W inconſiſtency between utihty and truth. For 
men ; 
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men perceiving much of it, between private, partial, utility and 
truth, were abſurdly brought to think there might be the ſame in- 
conſiſtence, between general utility and ſome truths. This it was 
which led the ancient Sages into ſo many errors. For neither Phi- 
luaſopber nor Laugiver apprehending THAT TRUTH AND UTILITY 
' DID COINCIDE ; the Firſt, while he negleQed utility, miſled (as 
we have ſeen) of the moſt momentous truths: and the Other, while | 
little ſolicitous about truth, miſſed in many inſtances (as we ſhall 


ſee hereafter) of utility. But general utility and all truth, neceſs 
__ manly coincide. For truth is nothing but that natural or moral re- 


5 lation of things, whoſe obſervance is attended with univerſal be- 
nefit. We may therefore as certainly conclude that general ulility : 
is always founded on truth, as that truth is always productive of 
general ulily. Take then this conceſſion of the Atheiſt for granted, 
that Religion is productive public good, and the very contrary to his 
inference, as we have ſeen above, 1 MUST * follow : Om that Re- 


AUgion is A 5 

n ſhould be urged, That os experience maketh ain: this O 

. reaſoning z for that it was not Religion, but SUPERSTITION, that, N 
for the moſt part, procured this public utility: and ſuperſtition, ” 


both ſides agree to be erroneous.” To this we reply, that Superſti- 
tion was ſo far from procuring any good in the ancient world, where 
it was indeed more or leſs mixed with all the national Religions, 
that the good which Religion procured, was allayed with evil, in 


proportion to the quantity of Superſtition found therein. And the 


leſs of Superſtition there was in any national Religion, the happier, 5 


cæteris paribus, we always find that people; and the more there ; 


was of it, the unhappier. It could not be otherwiſe, for, if we 


8 examine the caſe, it will appear, That all thoſe advantages which 


reſult from the worſhip of a ſuperior Being, are the conſequences 5 
only of the true principles of Religion: and that the miſchiefs which 
reſult from ſuch worſhip, are the conſequences only of the Ja; ſe 3 or 
what we call — 1 


Vor. II. DLL. — — — The 
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The wiſer Ancients. (in whoſe times, SuygERSTITION, with it's 
malignant embraces, had twined itſelf round the noble trunk of 
| Rex 1610N, had poiſoned her benigneſt qualities, deformed: all her 
comelineſs, and uſurped her very NAME): were fo ſtruck and affected 
with what they ſaw and felt, that ſome of them thought, even 
Arurfs was to be preferred before her. PL ur ARCO compoſed a 
fine rhetorical diſeourſe in favour of this ſtrange paradox; which 
hath ſince given frequent occaſion to much ſophiſtical declamation. 25 
M. BavyLe hath- ſupported Plutarch's Theſis at large, in an Hi No- : 
rical and Philoſophical Commentary: Vet, by neglecting, or rather 
con founding, a real and material DISTI NCTION, neither the an- 
: cient nor the modern Writer hath put the reader fairly into poſſeſ- 5 
ſion of the queſtion. So that, both the SUBJECT and the PREDI- 


CATE of the Propoſition are left in that convenient ſtate of ambi- 


bug which! 18 N to give : | | Paradox the air aud reputation of 
an Oracle. N : | VF hh 
The ambiguity in the [ule iba He the wu Sant N 
TION) 8 being ſo laxly employed as to admit of two ſenſes: either _ 
a8 a. THING ADVENTITIOUS 10 RELIGION, with \ which it is fatally. 


"ape to mix itſelf; Or as a CORRUPT SPECIES or RELIGION. In the 


firſt ſenſe, Superſtition ! is of no uſe at all, but of infinite miſchief ; 7 
and worſe than Atheiſm itſelf : In the ſecond ſenſe, of a corrupt ; 
Religion, it is of great ſervice; For, by teaching a Providence, - 
on which mankind depends, it impoſeth a neceſſary curb upon 
1 individuals, ſo as to prevent the miſchiefs of mutual violence and 
injuſtice. It is likewiſe, indeed, of great diſſervice « for, by infuſing i 
wrong notions of the moral attributes of God, it hinders the pro- 
greſs of Virtue; 3 and ſometimes ſets up a falſe ſpecies of it. How- 
ever, in the ſenſe of a corrupt Religion, the Reader ſees, it is in- 
finitely preferable to Atheiſm : As in a Drug of ſovereign efficacy, 
the application even of that which by time or accident is become 
decayed or viciated, 18, 111 deſperate diſorders, greatly to be preferred 
to the rejection; though it may engender bad habits in the Conſti- 
tution it Preſerves; which, the found and Pure. ſpecies would not 


have 
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have done. Now one of the leading fallacies, which runs through 
PLuTARCH's little Tract, keeps under the cover r of this ambiguity, 
in the SUBJECT. 
The ambiguity in the RED ICA TE does as much ſervice to 7 
; phiſtry. Superſtition (they ſay) 7s worſe than Atheiſm,” They 
do not tell us, TO WHOM ; but leave us to conclude, that they 
mean, both to PARTICULARS and to SOCIETY ; as taking it for 
— granted; that if worſe to one, it muſt needs be worſe to the other, : 


"".._ "Bur here they are miſtaken : and ſo, from this ambiguity ariſes a 


new fallacy, which mixes itſelf with the other. The degree 1 
miſchief cauſed by Superſtition 1 is different, as it reſpects its ob- 
jects, Individuals or Societies. Superſtition, as it ſignifies only a 


CORRUPT RITE, is more hurtful to Societies than to Individuals ; . 


and, to both, or than Atheiſm. But as it ſignifies a CORRUPT 
| RELIGION, | it is leſs hurtful to Societies than to Individuals; 
and, to both, better than Atheiſm. The con founding this 4. ſtinc- 
71 makes the ambiguity 1 in which Bayle principally delights. to 
riot. And this, by the aſſiſtance of the other from Plutarch, ſup- | 


15 ports him in all his groſs equivocations, and imperfect eſtimates: 


Till at length, it encourages him to pronounce, in the moſt ; gene- 


1 ral terms, that Superſtition i 15 worſe than Altheiſm *. 


BavyLE is a great deal too diffuſed to come within the kinds of 


” this examination. But as PLUTARCH led the way; and hath | even 
dazzled Bacon himſelf +, with the ſplendor of his diſcourſe ; I 


propoſe | to examine his arguments, as they lie in or der: 4 Whereby = 


: it will appear that, beſides the capital fallacies above detected, it 5 : 


abounds with a variety of other ſophiſms, poured | out with a 
profuſion which equals, and keeps yon with, the torrent of his wit 

| and eloquence. N N . 
This famous Tract is, as we have e a florid. declama- © 


T tion, adorned with all the forms and colouring of Rhetoric ; ; when ; 


9 penſces 8 ecrites à un Dogieur' de Sorbonne a Nene de lee comete qui | 
part au mois de Decembre 1680. Et continuation des Penſces diver les, me 
5 25 See his Eee; ; where thin TRI 1 of Plutarch 1 18 Tupported.. | 


there it brings forth SUPERSTIFION N 
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| the queſtion. demanded ſevere reaſoning, and philoſophical preci- 
ſion. At the ſame time, it muſt be owned; that it is of a genius 
very different from thoſe luxuriant, and, at the ſame time, barren 
Diſſertations of the Sophiſts. It is painted all over with bright 
and lively images, it ſparkles with witty alluſions, it amuſes with 
quaint and uncommon ſimilies; and, in every decoration of ſpirit 
and genius, equals the fineſt compoſitions. of Antiquity :: Indeed,. 
as to the ſolidity and exactneſs of the Logic, it is on a level with 
the meaneſt. His REASONING is the only part Tam concerned with: 
and no more of this, than lies in one continued COMPARISON be- 
tween Atheiſm and Superſtition : For, as to his poſitive proofs, 
from fact, of the actual miſchiefs of Superſtition, 1 am "WIDE: : 
they ſhould be allowed all the force they pretend 8 
It will be proper, in the firſt place, to obſerve, That i it is hard 
dd ys What Plutarch intended to infer from this laboured Com 
Par ſon between Atheiſm and Superſtition ; ; inwhich, he, all the Way, 


gives the preference to Atheiſm : For though, throughout the - 


_ courſe of the argument, he conſiders each, only as it affects Par- 

8 ticulars, yet, in his concluſion, he makes a general inference 1 US -- 
85 favour of Atheiſm with regard to Society. But, it will not follow, 
5 that, becauſe Atheiſm 1 is leſs hurtful to Particulars, it is therefore 
leſs hurtful to Societies likewiſe. 80 that, to avoid all ſophiſtical 
dealing, it was neceflary theſe two queſtions ſhould be diſtin» 
guiſhed; and ſeparately confidered. However, let us examine his. 

reaſoning on that ſide where it hath moſt —— The "NN: of 

- W and Superflition on PARTICULARS 1 

1. He ſets out in this manner Ignorance concerning hs na- 

ture of the Gods, where it meets with a bold and refractory tem= 
per, as in a rough and ſtubborn ſoil, Produces ATHEISM; where it 

encounters flexible and fearful manners, as in rank and low land, 


—This i is by no means 
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an exact, or even generally true account of the origin of theſe 
evils. There are various cauſes which incline men to Atheiſm, 
beſides fool-hardineſs; and, to Superſtition, beſides cowardice. 
The affectation of ſingularity; - the vanity of ſuperior know- 


ledge; and, what Plutarch himſelf, in another place of this 5 


very Tract, afligns as a general cauſe, the ſenſe of the m iſeries 


of Superſtition, have frequently inclmed. men to this fatal obli- 


quity of judgment. On the other hand, 1gnorance of Nature; 1 im- 


patience to pry into futurity; the unaccountable turns in a man * 


own fortune, to good or bad; and, above all, a certain reverence 
for things eſtabliſhed, carry them into Superſtition. And as 7heſe 
conſiderations are equally adapted to affect the hardy and the puſil 


lauimous; fo the others, mentioned before, as ſoon get poſſeſſion Ff 


the fearful as of the bold. Nay, Fax itſelf is often the very paſ- 

fion which moſt forcibly inclines a wicked man, who hath nothing. 5 
favourable to expect from divine Juſtice, to perſuade himſelf that 
135 there is none to fear. Plutarch owns as much; and ſays ex- 

preſſy, that © the end the Atheiſt propoſes 1 in his opinions LH 


exempt himſelf from all fear of the Deity *.”—Again, we find, by 


the Hiſtories of all times, that Superſtition ſeizeth, along with the - 


weak and fearful, the moſt daring and determined, the moſt fero- 
cious and untractable. Tyrants, Conquerors, Stateſmen, and Great 
Generals, with all the ſavage tribes of uncivilized Barbarians, ſub- 


mit tamely to this galling Yoke. 2 3 
But our Author s account of the different births of Atheifur and — 
1 33 was no more than was neceflary to ſupport his Theſis. 


He all along eſtimates the two evils by the miſeries they bring on 
thoſe who are under their dominion.. | Theſe miſeries ariſe from 


1 the paſſions they create. But, of all the paſſions, FEAR is the 


moſt tormenting. The puſillanimous mind is moſt ſubject to fear. 


. And it is over the fearful (he ſays) chat Superſtiziog gains the. : 


| * The: 3 ic ab rp To * a dias, To 1 e roles, v. 287. 


| aſcendant. | 
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aſcendant. This, therefore, was to be laid down as a poſtulaturn 
The reſt follows in order, 5 
2. For now coming to his parallel, he begins with a confeſſion— 
„That both errors are very bad. But as Superſtition is accompanied 
be with paſſion or affection, and Atheiſm free from all paſſion, Super- 
ſtition muſt needs be the greater evil; as in a broken limb, a com- 
pound fracture is much worſe than a fimple. Atheiſm (he ſays) 
may pervert the mind, but Superſtition both ulcerates and perverts. 
A man who believes no God hath none to fear; but he who be- 
| heves God: to be a capricious or vindictive Being hath a great deal 


„ fear *,” — This is wittily ſaid : but Nature talks another lan- 


guage. W. e ſhould beware how we credit poctical ſimilies ; 5 or even 
philoſophical analogies; which, indeed, is but poetry, once re- 
moved. They both have their hopes and fears. Though the Atheiſt 
has no God to fear, yet the miſerable forlorn condition of a World 
without a Ruler muſt keep him under perpetual alarms, in the 
. apprehenſion of the diſmal effects which Chance and Hazard may 
| produce 1 in the Material ſyſtem; either by removing the parts of 1 it | 
_ (whoſe preſent poſition ſupports the harmony of the whole) too 
far from, or elſe by bringing them too near to, one another. OL 
And now again, the rapidity of Plutarch's invention throws him 
on A Compariſon, to ſupport. his reaſoning, which entirely over= 
turns it He (ſays our author) who thinks Virtue a corporeal 55 
being is only abſurd. Here we have an error without paſſi ion, But 
he who thinks Virtue a mere name is miſerable ; for his error is at- 
tended with paſſion T. How ſo PRA 7 Becauſe ſuch a one lies | 
under the ſad reflection of having loſt his ableſt ſupport.” ” But muſt 
not a man 8 being deprived of the LawcivER be as ſenſible a mor- 
tification, as his being deprived of the Law, whoſe exiſtence de- 
6 pends woot. the a ad ? On the other de, Though Superſti- 5 
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ion hath its fears, it hath its hopes alſo: which, upon the whole, 
I think, to be more eligible than that ſuppoſed freedom of the 

_ Atheiſt (even as our author draws it) from all paſſion and affection. 
For though the ſuperſtitious man may think perverſely concerning 
the means whereby the Deity is appeaſed, yet he thinks him pla- 

cable; and ſuppoſeth the means to be in his own power. So that 

he is not under the tyranny of that Pure and unmixed fear, which 

Plutarch repreſents in ſuch a manner as if all Nature furniſhed 


out proviſion to the ſuperſtitious man, for food and exerciſe to this 
paſſion. Whereas the affection of Superſtition is equal between 


hopes and fears: It is the proper temper of the ſuperſtitious man, = 


which more inelines him towards one than to the other. But 
Plutarch had before, gratuitouſly, laid it down as an axiom, „That 
the eſſential temperament of the ſuperſtitious n man is fear and 

cowardice.” : 


3. However, all this would not. have been ſufticient b to Got 155 


e the weakneſs of his declamatory reaſoning, without the aſſiſtanee 


of two commodious ſophiſms, to ſet it off. The firſt, indeed, * 


of a ſlender make, and hath little more in it than ſound. He lays 
the very name ſhews, the eſſence of ſuperſtition to be Fear: For 


i the Greek name of this moral mode, Tear seuporiet, ſignifies a fear N 


of the gods.” A Roman might with the ſame pretence aver, 
rhat the eſſence of ſuperſtition is Love : For that the Latin word 
aberſtitio, hath a reference to the love wwe bear to our children, in 


the defire that! vey ſhould ſurvive us; being formed upon the obſer- 2 


vation of certain religious practices deemed efficacious for procuring 
that happy event. The other ſophiſm 1 is more material; and con- 


fiſts 1 in putting the change upon us, aud repreſenting the God F | 


=. We Superſtitious man, by whom he ſuppoſes the world to be go- NE 


verned, in falſe and odious colours, as an envious Being, huriful to 
man * For it is not the good, but the Evil Demon whom the 
| ſoperRtitious i manu Thus - repreſents : Not the Being which he wor- 
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ſhips ; but the Being which he avoids and deteſts. The ſuperſtitious 
man, indeed, fooliſhly enough, ſuppoſeth, that the God whom 
he acknowledgeth to be good, is capricious, inconſtant, and vin- 
dictive. But then, from that eſſential quality of Go DN ESS, which | 
belongs to him as Gop, he concludes,” that this Being may be 
appeaſed by ſubmiſſion, and won upon by oblations and atone- 
ments. All this, Plutarch himſelf confeſſeth: and in words which 
directly contradict the account he here gives of the God of the 
ſuperſtitious man. | Superſtition (ſays he) agitated by many contrary 
paſſions, ſuffereth itſelf to ſuſpect that TAE Goo itſelf may be evil *, | 
Ulutarch has therefore acted unfairly, and to ſerve a purpoſe, in 


— thruſting in the ſuperſtitious man's evil Demon, in the place of his 


| God. This conduct will bear the harder upon his ingenuity, as he 


| held the doctrine of the Two PRINCIPLES: and, therefore, can 


my bar ay be ſuppoſed to have changed the object Oy 


N | without deſign. , 


8 Having made the God of the else man, a 1 bb 
hath, conſiſtently enough, repreſented the ſuperſtitious man's con- 


55 dition to be the very ſtate of the damned: That his pains have not : 
remiſſion; that he carries Hell in his boſom, and finds the Furies 


in his dreams 7. The terms of the original are very elegant: 5 
But as they plainly allude to the ſhews of the myſteries, 1 think 


155 the author ſhould have been ſo fair to recollect, that there was an 


ELYSIUM as well as a TARTARUs both in the Dreams of the ſu- 
perſtitious man and in the „hes of the Myſteries. And that as 
Tartarus and Elyſium were alike the fictions of ſuperſtition, they 5 
were alike the objects of the ſuperſtitious Man's dreams. His na- 
tural temperament aud the redundancy of a particular humour 


125 8 would determine the colour of the Scene. The Atheiſt therefore, 5 
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who, he ſays, enjoys the benefit of repoſe, might have his ſleep 
diſturbed by rhe cries of the damned as well as the ſuperſtitious 
man; whom he repreſents as kept in perpetual alarms by this 
paſſion; becauſe the habit of the body makes the very ſame impreſ- 
ſions on the fancy, in ſleep, which the A 4 the mind does on the 


imagination while awake. 
5. But, from the tyranny of Superſtition, he ſays, there is 


nao reſpite nor eſcape; 3 becauſe, in the opinion of the ſuperſtitions 5 
man, alt things are within the juriſdiction of his God; and this 
God is -inexorable and implacable x. From ſuch | a Being, indeed, 


there can be no eſcape, nor reſpite from torment. But, as was ſaid 
: before, this is not the ſuperſtitious man's God, but his Devi]. Be- 


| ſides, the attribute of implacability totally removes, what our Author „ 


makes the other half of the miſeries of Superſtition; its laviſh 


1 attention to the fooliſh and coſtly buſineſs of expiations and atone= 


ments: A practice ariſing from the idea of te and necefla- 
a rily falling with NM. entered; 1147-7; 5 FE 
. Therefore, as if ocnibious af this prevarication, "is addi; * 
* That the ſuperſtitious man fears even his beſt-conditioned Gods, 


the Beneficent, the Profervers : that the Gods, from whom men 


Seek grandeur, affluence, peace, concord, and ſucceſs, are the ob- ; 
jects of his dread and terror 4.” Here we ſee the ſuperſtitious man 
is at length confeſſed to have Gods very different from thoſe before 
aſſigned unto him. However, we muſt not think that even theſe 5 


will afford him duy ſolace or conſolation. It is well that tlie whole f 
proof of this eruel excluſion lies in the ambiguity of the terms, 


in nee eee, they ſignify the fearing laviſhly, 
do indeed imply miſery : But when they fignify fearing religiouſly, : 
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influence, from evil. Now, when theſe terms are applied to the 
Gods confeſſedly beneficent, they can ſignify only a religious fear ; 
unleſs when Plutarch hath defined SurERsTITION to be, the fear- 
ing flaviſhly, we will be ſo complaiſant to allow that the Surkk- 
$TITIOUs MAN & cannot fear religiouſly. And where is the abſur- 
dity in flying for refuge to Gods, ſo feared ? Though Plutarch puts 
it among the contradictions of Superſtition +,—lt is remarkable, 
that theſe good-conditioned Gods, here deſcribed as 78g Terps. 0 

4 729 ueα, are called by our author Wepwrs N 2 wevebatuc;- his native 5 
and country Gods. Vet if we conſider the ſtories of Jupiter, Mars, 


Mercury, Bacchus, Diana, &c. we ſhall find no great reaſon to. 


extol their morals. But here lay the diſtreſs of the affair. Plu- 
tarch was a Prieſt of this claſs of Deities ; and Greece, at that 
time, being over-run with ſtrange Gods, and labouring under 
Eaſtern ſuperſtitions, it was proper to blacken this foreign worſhip, 
for the ſake of the national: So that Plutarch, like the fair Trader, 
in an ill humour with Interlopers, reckons all Eaftern Rites as even 
: worſe than Atheiſm. Hence his famous exclamation to his Coun- 
trymen, which the noble author of the Character, i/tics quotes with 
| much exultation, and transferred bitterneſs. «O wretched Greeks 
60 < (fays Vlutarch, peaking to his then declining countrymen) who 
«ina way of ſuperſtition run ſo eaſily into the reliſh of barbarous 
4 nations, and bring into Religion that frightful mien of ſordid 
N « and vilifying devotion, ill-favoured humiliation and contrition, 
06 abject looks and countenances, con ſternations, proſtrations, is - 
6 figurations, and in the act of worſhip diſtortions, conſtrained and 
5 painful poſtures of the body, wry faces, beggarly Wonen mum- 
pings, grimaces, cringings, and the reſt of this kind.. A ſhame _ 
« indeed to us Grecians !{ — —Shall we, while we are nicely ob- N 
i" « ſervant of other forms and decencies in the Temple, ſhall we 


+ nege&t 1 this greater decency | in voice, words, and manners; and : 


| * = p. . — ; | | | 
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« with vile cries, fawnings, and proſtitute behaviour, betray the 
„ natural dignity and majeſty of that divine Religion, and NaT10- 
„ NAL WORSHIP, delivered down io us by our een and purged 
5 from every thing of BARBAROUS and ſavage kind *,” Such then 
were the circumſtances of the time; and theſe, together with 
the perſonal views of our Author, were, I ſuppoſe, the cauſes 
which gave birth to this famous Tract, OF * SUPERSTITION, To 
| proceed, | 5 > Ob... 
. Another advantage of Atheiſm over Superſtition, in Plutarch's N 
reckoning, is, „that the Atheiſt is ſecured from the impreſſions of ; 
a future flate +," ft is no wonder that we find this i in the number 
of the Atheiſt's bleſſings, when we conſider that our Author re- 
garded a future ſtate as a Fable, at beſt, invented for tlie reſtraint 
of evil. Vet, whatever pleaſure the Atheiſt may take in his ſecurity 
from this terror, it is certain, Society would ſuffer by taking off 0 


1 uſeful a curb upon the manners of the people. Go 
8. Our Author then proves, and indeed proves it effe@tually, | 


That ſuperſtition i 1s much worſe than the true N of the 


5 Deity f. 1 


9. He dds; next 3 Arent elfecls of Atheifar' and S ; 


\perſtition on their ſubjects, in the diſa ſirous accidents of life, And 


here again, Atheiſm, as uſual, is found to have the advantage, 


„The Atheiſt indeed curſes chance, and blaſphe mes Providence; 


but the ſuperſtitious man complains of his Gods, and thinks him. 5 
ſelf hated or forſaken of them 8. he Atheiſt is well come on, 


| Hitherto Plutarch had een his F avorite as s always calm and he 
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viiifturbed :: Indeed, he makes one great part of the Atheiſt's . 
vantage over Superſtition. to conſiſt in his freedom from all unruly 
paſſions. Here, they labour both alike under their tyranny. Well, 
but ſome paſſions make their owner. more miſerable than others. It 
is confeſſed, they do. But, is that the cafe here? Or if it be, Is it; 
to the advantage of the Atheiſt ? By no means. The diſaſters of life; 
are ſuppoſed to have betrayed. them both into pᷣgſſion. But he: ſurely = 
isleaſt oppreſſed by the commotion, who ſees a poſſibility of getting: 
out of his diſtreſſes. It is impoſſible the Atheiſt can have any ſuch 
5 proſpect. There is no Fence againſt a Flail, nor proyiſion againſt 


umd Chance: The ſuperſtitious man may eaſily hope to appeaſe the 


irritated Deity: for though he fears and dreads the Gods, yet, as, 
Plutarch acknowledges, he fies to them for refuge. I might men- 
tion another advantage which the: ſuperſtitious man. hath over the 
Atheiſt in the diſaſters of life, namely, that he; 18 frequently El. 
tered by his misfortunes; and this the Atheiſt never is; becauſe e 
the ſuperſtitious man may ſuppoſe them ſent by the Gods, i in © = 
niſhment for his crimes; which. the Atheiſt never can. . 
. (fays our Author) If the diſaſter in queſtion be Alſtalaic or . 
: ſickneſs, the Atheiſt referring it to the right cauſe, mtemperauces Þ 
8 ſeeks out for the proper cure. While the ſuperſtitious man ima». 
Lining it to be a judgement from Heaven, neglects to have recourſe: | 
to medicine *,” The deluſion here is evident. It is built on that 
falſe poſition, which the experience of all ages hath : diſcredited, 
namely, That men always act according to their principles. In this 
caſe eſpecially, of avoiding. or freeing themſelves. from inſtant. Phy- 
ſical evil, men of the moſt different Principles go all one way; . 
and however divided in their religious opinions, they all meet in an 
ee to medical practice. It. 18. an idle a which would, 5 
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perſuade us, that, becauſe the ſuperſtitious man uſeth ſacred Rites 
to remove what he eſteems a ſacred diſeaſe, that, therefore, he 
_ employs no other means *®, The early mixture of medical drugs 
with religious charms and incantations in the firſt ſtate of Phyſic, 
might have taught our Author, how naturally men. are wont to 
lend a helping hand to the ſuppoſed efficacy of Religion. But this 
reaſoning is utterly diſcredited by his own inſtance of the Mariners; 
the moſt ſuperſtitious of mortals ; who, in the diſtreſſes of a ſtorm, 


While they pour out their vows to their Saviour Gods, at the ſame 


time fall luſtily to their tackle, and pump without intermiſſion + 7 


Indeed, he ſeems fully ſenſible of its weakneſs, when he catches 3 


at an occurrence in the Fewiſh t hiſtory, to ſupport 3 it; where, we 


know (though he did not) that all things were extraordinary, and 
= nothing to be brought to example, any more than to- imitation. 
— diſgrace ſuperſtition ſtill more, our Author urges the miſe 


fortune of Nicias the Athenian ; who, frightened by an eclipſe of 
the Moon, delayed his retreat till hs and his army were inveſted, 


and cut in pieces, by the enemy.” But this kind: of ſuperſtitious s 


obſervance i is as well adapted to encourage as to 4 ſinay armies and 
1 bodies of men; and hath juſt as often done the one as the other. 80 
that, under this 1 - Plutarch ſhould have fairly ſtated, and 
balanced the account. 5 . 
From the miſeries of life, He « comes to the Mafurce of in. And 


, here too the Atheiſt muſt have an excluſive poſſeſſion. He con- 
feſſeth, 40 that the pomps and ceremonies 'of- religious Feſtivals 

= abound with complacency and joy.” He owns his Atheiſt can 
receive no further amuſement from duch a ſcene than to laugh at it: 


3 But to the ſuperſtitions man vo ſays) they a are the ſubject of dif- 


* Plutarch makes the ſuperſtitious man V. re , a e, * vtenclat * = | 
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treſs and miſery *. „Not to allow the relaxations of the ſuperſti- 
tious man's mental terrors to have their ect, is hard indeed. It is 
much the ſame as not to tuffer us to fee! the remiſſions of our bodily 


pains. If the ſuperſtitious man fancies the Gods are often angry, 
he ſometimes, at leaſt, believes them to be appeaſed. And when 
can he hope to find them in good humour, if not at their Feſti- 
vals? To draw him, therefore, at this ſeaſon, with pale looks and 
_ trembling geſtures, is certainly over-charging the picture. The 
truth 1s, the ſuperſtitious man hath as ſtrong paroxyſms of joy as 
of grief; though perhaps neither ſo frequent nor ſo laſting. Vet 
to deny them to him at the celebration of bis Os Feſtivals | 18 
a contradiction to all common — 


Our author next attempts to ſhew, That « the crime of e 


is rather to be charged upon the ſuperſtitious man than the Atheiſt: 
for Anaxagoras, he ſays, was accuſed of impiety, for holding the 
Sun to be only a red-hot ſtone : But nobody challenged the Cim- 
merians of that crime for denying its exiſtence „ By this, ee 
Author would inſinuate, that it is more injurious to the Gods, to 
hold diſhonourable notions of their Nature, than to call! in queſtion i 5 
their Being. The oppoſition of theſe caſes i 1s witty and i ingenious: 0 
but very defective, in the integrity of the application. Plutarch's 
: Philoſophic atheiſt in queſtion, correſponds no more with the 
Cimmerians, than his Theiſt does with Anaxagoras,—The Atheiſt, 
after having had a full view of the works of God, denies the exif- 
| tence of the Workman. The Cimmerians, becauſe debarred, oy. 
their ſituation, the uſe of that ſenſe which alone could inform 
them of the Sun' s nature, had no conception of his Being. In 
| the firſt caſe, the concluſion OW * to the Nature of the rs 
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Power denied, the Denier is juſtly charged with impiety ; In the lat- 
ter, as no ſuch derogation 18 implied, no ſuch crime can be reaſon- 
ably inferred. But this briſk ſally was only to introduce the famous 


declaration which follows, and hath been ſo often quoted * by the 
modern advocates of this, paradox. „Hor my own part I had ra- 


„ther men ſhould ſay of me, That there neither is nor ever was 


« ſuch a one as Plutarch; than they ſhould ſay, there was a Plu- 
e an unſteady, changeable, eaſily- provoked, and revengeful 
6 man.“ 5 Theſe, ſays the noble author of the. Charatter en +, me 
the words of honeſt Plutarch. vin 
And, without doubt, did Gor ſtand ons. in that relation to . 
: reſt of Beings 1 in which one creature ſtands to another; and were 
his exiſtence no more neceſſary to the Univerſe of things chan the 


: exiſtence of honeft Plutarch, every body would ſay the ſame. But 
2 the KNOWLEDGE of a Creator and Governor ! 1s fo neceſſary to tlie 
rational ſyſtem, t that a merciful Lord would chuſe to have it _ 


tained and kept alive, though he might happen to be diſhonoured 1 


by many falſe and abſurd opinions concerning his Nature and At - 
tributes. A private man of generous morals might rather with to 
continue unknown than to be remembered with infamy. But a 


\ ſupreme Magiſtrate, who loved the Community he governcd, would : 
certainly prefer the being known to his Subjects, even at the hazard 
of their miſtaking him for a Tyrant : : becauſe, if the members of 

- Community, through! ignorance of their having a Ruler, ſhould 


think themſelves free from ſubjection, | every one would conſult his En 


paſſions and appetites, till he brought the whole into confuſion. 


1 W hereas, while they knew they had a Maſter, their actions would . 3 
be ſo conformed to the general meaſures of obedience as to ſu upport : | 


* by: It were better (fays Bacon) to have no opinion of God at all, than ſach an 
1 opinion as is unworthy of him. —Plutarch faith well to that purpoſe. Surely (faith he) | 


_— T had rather a great deal men foould ſay there avas no ſuch man as Plutarch, than that they 


= ſhould ſay there Was one Platarch that would eat bis Folly” | Ke. — Eflays Civil and | 


Moral, c. xviii. | 
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the order of Society: though their perverſe notions of his Character 
might indeed obſtruct many of thoſe bleſſings which Government 
= Produces under a Ruler of acknowledged juſtice and goodneſs, 
Our author proceeds; ; and obſerves next, © that the Atheiſt, it is 
5 true, believes there is no God; but the ſuperſtitious man 4v;/bes there 
were none: That the Atheiſt is averſe to Superſtition; but the ſuper- 
ſtitious man, if he could, would ſhelter himſelf in Atheiſm *.“ It 
15 by no means true that the ſuperſtitious man ever deſires to be 


free of the ſenſe of a ſuperior Being, to whom he may be accoun- 
table for his actions; as appears plainly from his abhorrence and 


\ perſecution. of Atheiſm: All that he wiſheth 1 is, to render ſuch a 
Being propitious, and eaſily placable. 1 5 The 
As to our author's inference, concerning the better abe 7 


= Atheiſm, becauſe * the Atheiſt never wiſheth to be ſuperſtitious, | : 
though the ſuperſtitious man wiſheth to be an Atheiſt,” it is a mere 


ſophiſm: The propoſition, on which it ſtandeth, amounting to no 


more than this, That the Atheiſt doth not vi iſh what is Mictive in | 
| Superſtition: And the ſuperſtitious man eth wiſh what is eaſy in 


| Atheiſm. And from thoſe reſtrained premiſes no > ſuch yours con- 
cluſion can be logically inferred. o 
But he hath found out another un bor preferring Atheifan to 
Superſtition. « Atheiſm, he ſays, Was never the cauſe of Super- 
ſtition: but, on the contrary, Superſtition has very often given 
birth to Atheiſm +.” His meaning may be, either, that an Atheiſt 
did never change to a a ſuperſtitious Religioniſt; Or that an Atheiſt, h 

| while ſuch, could never become ſuperſtitious. =” | os 
In either ſenſe, fact bath ſhewn that the agenion is ved SD 
_ falſe, N 5 _ 5 
„ the firſt, we ve * chat it is 106 che PERS Y a of | 
£8 humanly to run continually from c one extreme to another. Modum 
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tenere neſcia eff, ſaith the great Philoſopher * very truly. And the 
phenomenon 1s no myſtery. The mind, as ſoon as ever it becomes 

ſenſible of its exceſſes, ſtriveth, from its innate abhorrence of what 
1s wrong, to break away from them. And the force, with which 


it is then impelled, being increaſed by the ſtruggle between its oled 
prejudices, which would reſtrain it, and its new averſion, which 


drives it on, rarely remits, till it arrives at the OPPOSITE EXTREME. 


The behaviour of all Ages ſupports this obſervation : and of none, 


more than the Preſent. Where a contempt of Revelation having 2 
| ſome time ſpread amongſt the People, we ſee them now become == 
a an eaſy prey to fanaticiſm and ſuper/ti tron: and the METHopisT and 5 
the Poris PRIEs' r ſucceed, with great caſe and lence, to the 
4 Libertine and the F reethinker. fr Tt 1 
e ſay, that an Atheiſt, while he! is ſuch, cannot become ſuper- | 
1 betrays great ignorance of human nature. How many 


Princes and Miniſters of ſtate hath the hiſtory of the two or three 
5 laſt Ages delivered down to us as Unbelievers in all Religion, and 


5 - "pot" ſtrongly devoted to the dotages of judicial Afrology t The 
I.talians, in particular, have not been more noted for their irreligion 
and refined Politics, than for their credulity 1 in this groſs Impoſture. : 


: Should I ſtay to enquire at large into the cauſe of ſo ſtrange a 


a phenomenon, it would be ſeen, how much honour it does to Reli- 


, gion. At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, That theſe men finding (and 
none have fo good opportunities) how perpetually public events 
N fall out beſide their Expectation, and contrary to their beſt- laid 
ſchemes of Policy, are forced to confeſs that human affairs are or- 95 
| dered by ſome power extrinſical. 10 acknowledge a God and bis 


Providence would be the next way to introduce a morality deſtructive . 


; of that public fy yſtem, which they think neceflary for the gov ernment _ 
of the World, They have recourſe therefore to that abſurd ſcheme 8 


0f Power, which rules by no other Law than Fate or Deftiny.. 
I have now gone through our Author's various arguments in a 


1 5 ſupport of his Paradox; * to call them by their right dame, 4 


* Bacon, 


Vol. II. 5 | Z N | 5 5 
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' varniſhed over with his wit. 


the Whole, and gives a falſe vigour to every Part. Let us conſider 
the queſtion which Plutarch invites his reader to debate with him. 


found alone in man, are ſeverally capable of producing : but what 
each really doth produce, as each is, in fact, found mingled with 
the reſt of man's paſſions and appetites. He ſhould not, therefore, 
have amuſed us with inferences from the abſtratt ideas. of Alheiſn 
and Superſtition ; but ſhould have examined their effects in the con- 
erete, as they are to be found in the Athe it, and in the ſuperſtitious 
man. For, nature having ſown in the human breaſt the ſeeds of 
mo various and differing paſſions and appetites, the ruling pdlli on, 1 
each Character, is no more in its fimple, unmixed ſtate, than the : 
predominant colour in a well-wrought picture : Both the paſſion and 
the colour are ſo darkened or diſſipated by ſurrounding light and 
5 ſhade, ſo changed and varied by the reflection of neighbouring tints, 
as to produce very different effects from what, 1 in their ſeparate _ 
5 ſimple ſtate, v whether real or imagmary, they were capable of af⸗ 5 
fording “. Loet the reader apply this obſervation to any part of 
5 Plutarch's Declamation, WEO conſiders Atheiſm and Superſtition 
not in the concrete, but in the abſtract only, and it will preſently =» 
expoſe the inconſequence of his reaſoning. I will but juſt give an 
: example, in one inſtance, He prefers. Atheiſm to Superſtition, e 


Conſider the ideas of Atheiſm and Superſtition in the ahradt, and 
there is a ſhew of truth: for Superſtition, ſimply, implying the 


group of ill-combined ſophiſms, tricked off by his eloquence, or 


But there is one MASTER-SOPHISNM ſtill behind, that animates | 


It is not, What the {mple qualities of Atheiſm and Superſtition, if 


„ becauſe this i 18 attended with paſſion; F that 1 is free from all paſſion.” ? 
Now the only ſupport of this remark is the lophiſm in queſtion, 


fear of the gods, is of the eſſence of paſſion ; and Atheiſm, ſimply, 
implying the denial of their exi jſtence, includes nothing of the idea of 
Pali Of, But conſider theſe moral modes in the concrete, as in this 


* dee vote e [LL 59 at the end of this Book. | „„ 
queſtion 
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queſtion we ought to do, and Atheiſm will be always found ac- 
companied with paſſion or affection; and of as uncaſy a kind, per- 
haps, as Superſtition, Is is of no moment, to this diſcourſe, whe- 


ther Plutarch hath here impoſed upon himſelf or his reader. It is 
poſſible, that, in the drawing his two characters, he might imitate, 


or be miſled by, TurorhRAsrus: Whoſe various pourtraits have 


all this fundamental defect. That is, if we underſtand them as 
given for copies of auy thing really exiſting. But, I apprehend, 
| this is not their true character. I rather think This curious frag- 
ment of Antiquity was only the remains of a Promptuary for tile 
uſe of the Comic Por, from whence he might be ſupplied with 
| his materials, the ſimple paſſions ; in order to blend, and ſhade, and 
work them into his pictures of real J. ife and manners. However, if 
Plutarch conſidered them under the common idea, and, under that, 3 
would make them his model, he ſhewed as little judgement as 
that painter would be found to do, who ſkould apply his ſimple 


Colours juſt as he received them from the colourman ; ; without form- ES 


Pu ing them | into thoſe curious 


me Lights and ſhades, aſi wat accorded fide 
0 Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life.“ 


To A with our author's Argument : It i is directed, we ſee, 
to ſhew the advantage of Atheiſm above Superſtition, only as theſe 
opinions and practices regard PARTICULARS: Though, by the turn 
and management of his reaſoning, he appears willing, you ſhould : 

1 infer that the ſame advantage holds equally, with regard to sociE- - 
1 5 TY alſo : And therefore he concludes, 6 * hat! it had been better for Ns 
the Gauls and Scythians to be without any Religion, than to have 

3 had ſuch a one as taught them to believe that the Gods delighted 

1 the blood of human victims: And much better for Carthage to 

have had the Atheiſts, Critias and Diagoras, for Lawgivers, than 

ſuch as thoſe who authorized the Sacrifices performed to Saturn“ 8 
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The ſophiſms which ſupport theſe aſſertions are fully expoſed in 


the introductory obſervation to theſe remarks ; and wy ſtand 1 in need 
ol no further detection. . 


Lord BAcox's chapter on Superſiition, in his Eſays civil and Haves, 


is no other than an epitome of this tract of Plutarch. Now whe- 
ther that great man thought his Original defective, in not at- 
tempting to ſhew the advantage of Atheiſm over Superſtition, as 
well with regard to Society as to Particulars ; Or whether he thought, 
that though his Author did attempt it, yet he was too conciſe and 
obſcure; and therefore judged | it expedient to comment on his hints; 7 
"It is remarkable, that he addreſſes himſelf very ſtrenuouſly, to 
| make out this 1 important point. « Atheiſm (faith his lordſhip) did 
a never perturb States; for it makes men wary of themſelves, as 
7 —ç— looking no farther: And we ſee, the times inclined to Atheiſm, 
6.25 the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, were civil times. But Super- 
« ſtition hath been the confuſion of many States; and bringetngn 
5 "8 in a new primum mobile, that raviſheth all the ſpheres of Govern- . 
55 Dey ment. The Maſter of Superſtition is the People.“ 


This! is a paragraph totally unworthy ſo great a Genius.” Arbe i ng 5 


he ſays, did never perturb States. The obſervation might, perhaps, bo 
8 paſs for true, when he wrote. But, true or falfe, to make it to 
his purpoſe, he muſt ſuppoſe, that this negative advantage ariſetn 
from the eſſential nature and intrinſic quality of Atheiſm, and not 
from mere accident ; and fo he plainly inſinuates, in the reaſon ſub- 
joined — Fur it makes men wary of themſelves, &c. but falſely. It is 8 
not from the nature of things, but by mere accident, that Atheiſm 1 5 
never erturbed States; 3 it having rarely, or never, ſpread amongſt 
the People, but hath been confined to a few ſpeculative men. if - 
: ever it ſhould become thus extenſive, if ever it ſhould infe& the 
5 Sovereign, it muſt not only perturb States (as we have ſad expe- 
rience that it does, even under it's negative form of IRRELIGION) 
but, as we have ſhewn at large would certainly overturn Society. 


* Book 1. Seck. ir. 55 
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Indeed his Lordſhip bimſelf fairly confeſſeth thus much, where, 
charging this very miſchief on Superſtition, he ſubjoins the cauſe 
of its malignity—the Maſter of Superſtition is the People, 1. e. the 
people are they who are infected with this error. Atheiſm, he ſays, 
makes men wary of themſelves, as looking no further : This argument 
in favour of Atheiſm ſeems to have been borrowed from CARDAN ; 3 : 
and (as miſerable as it is) hath been conſidered in its place *. 
The times, inclined to Atheiſm, he ſays, were civil times: 1 know 
of no times inclined to Atheiſm ; ; that is, when the people had a 
| propenſi ty to it, unleſs, perhaps, two or three centuries ago in 
Italy; and then the times were as miſcrable as civil diſtractions 
could make a bad and wicked Government. His Lordſhip, indeed, 


refers to the age of Auguſtus Cæſar. But it is certain, that, at 


that time, no Nen troubled his head with Grecian principles, 
(and Atheiſm was then to be had no where elſe) except it were a 
few of the Nobility: Then, indeed, part of their Grandees, to 
make themſelves eaſy under Servitude, eſpouſed the principles of 
Ericuavs: But a much larger part followed the doctrine of tſjge 
Poxcn. Either ſerved their turn. If they could perſuade them „ 
ſelves to believe that their miſeries were inevitable, it was Juſt as 
well as if they could force themſelves to think that theſe miſeries 
5 were no evils. The ſoft, the delicate, the luxurious, eſpouſed 1 
= firſt 'The more rigid, and ſevere of morals, the latter. But fill 
| we muſt obſerve that their prINCIPLES were the efect of their 
. acquieſcence 1 in a ſtate of Servitude z not the cauſe ; ; as his lordſhip 5 
would inſinuate: And did then, in reality, no more concern the 
| Public, than their different taſtes for wild-boar or mullets. Es 
be time of Auguſtus Cæſar, he ſays, was a civil time. And this 5 
muſt be placed to the ſcore of Atheiſm, although other cauſes be ſo 
very obvious: The miſeries of the preceding civil wars, in ſupport A 
Liberty, often renewed, with ſtill greater violence, and ſtill leſs 
ſucceſs, made men weary” both of ſtruggling and Tullering 3 ; and 


* see vol. * p. 72. 


willing, 
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willing, at laſt, to thruſt their necks under the yoke of a well-eſtab- 
liſhed Maſter. And this, together with the want of Inſtruments 
(for the general {laughter of them had made Confuſion cure itſelf) 
were the real cauſes which, in the ceaſeleſs round of human actions, 
| produced that ſtill calm of real Slavery, after a Jong: tempeſtuous 
| ſeaſon of nominal Freedom. 
However, the general obſervation we made on PruTaren may 
| be well applied to Bacon: What he wants in fact and argument, 
5 be makes up in wit, and the ornaments of faucy : as where he 
fays, Superſtition bringeth i in a new primum mobile, that rau eth all. 
the ſpheres of government. By which pompous figure, borrowed of 


the Peri ipatetic Philoſophy, no more is meant than the Churchmanꝰ * : 
deſtructive claim of independency on the State ; which conceals a vile 


ambition under the cloak of Religion : A claim, which, at that 


time, t thoſe t two capital enemies of the eſtabliſhed Church, the 5 


„ and the Pu Rl Ax, alike purſued ; as then to the diſtur- 
: bance, ſo, wherever they ſucceed, to the certain ruin of civil 
Government. e 5 
But to return to Plutarch; and. conclude. The 49 age part 
of his Declamation is in his laſt words; where he obſerves, That, 


for the reaſons he hath given, we ought to ſhun and avoid SUPER- 


$1 ITION ; ; but ſo cautiouſly, as not to fall into the other extreme 

of ATHEISM 3 like thoſe giddy travellers, who flying from wild 

beaſts aud robbers, fall down rocks and precipices, where they 
_ periſh K.“ But to inforce ſo plain a concluſion, there was no need 
of all that expence of wit and ſophiſtry to prove (what the con- 
8 cluſion did not want) That Acbel ye N Was m all . PR 10 


: | e To proceed, 


III. As to the Inventors f Religion 1 not believing what they - 
fanght concerning. it, which i no the laſt pretence, This comes s with 
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an ill grace from an Atheiſt, who, under eover of an unqueſtionable 5 


maxim, That, in matters of ſpeculation, reaſon and not authority 


Should determine the judgement, deſpiſeth all Authority, ſo as to op- 
poſe his own fingularities againſt the common voice of mankind. 
Was it true then, that the Inventors did not believe what they 25 
taught, this would be ſeen to o be a 88 Poor argument againſt the 
5 truth of Religion. N 
But indeed, the ſuppoſition is e falſe; and betrays g groſs 
a ignorance of the true character of the ancient Lawgivers. The idea, 
our adverſaries have formed of theſe Civilizers of mankind (as men 
are but too apt, in their repreſentations of others, to copy from 
themſelves) | is of a ſpecies of fly cold-headed Cheats, whoſe capacity 
aroſe only from the predominancy of their phlegm. But the Hiſ- 
tory of all times might have told them, that, amongſt the infirmi- 
ties of Heroes, a deficiency of Faith is not one. Diodorus was ſo 
ſenſible of their propenſity to be on the believing fide, that he | 
makes it a queſtion, Whether thoſe ancient Lawgivers whom he 
53 there enumerates, did not really believe the divine Miſſion they pro- . 
feſſed to execute? © They did this (ſays he) either becauſe they 
1 really thought that the conceptions which they had formed, ſo pro- 
ductive of public good, muſt needs be ſtrictly ſupernatural and „ 
« vine *. —And I may venture to affirm, That there never was a 
great Conqueror, a Founder of Civil Policy, or the Preacher up of a © 
_ new Religion, (if he ſucceeded by mere human means) but wo 
Was naturally much inclined to Ex THUSIASM. Not that I ſuppoſe 15 
the heat of Enthuſiaſm | is not always tempered, ; in Heroes, with an | 
equal ſhare of ATT and policy. This extraordinary compoſition | 
maakes their true character: 2. A character ſo much better conccived 
than expreſſed, that it hath embarraſſed the ” even of a Livy to; 
delineate correttiy 7. 1 . 
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Bot the neceſſity of this odd- paired union appears plainly from 


the nature of things. A mere cold- headed Contrrver, without any 
tincture of natural enthuſiaſm, can never ſucceed in his deſigns; 
becauſe ſuch a One can never ſupply thoſe ſurprizing freaks, which 
a heated imagination, working on a diſordered, though, for this 
purpoſe, fitly -framed temper of body, ſo ſpeciouſly exhibits. For 


the ſpirits of the PeoPLE, who are to be taken in, can never be al- 


lured but by raiſing their Admiration, and keeping up their confi- 
dence, by the aid of an inſpired Leader. Beſides, new doctrines h 
and new ideas are never ſo readily received as when the Teacher of jp 
them is in earneſt, and believes himſelf: for then there is ſomething E 
. ſo natural in his conduct, ſo alluring in his behaviour, as eaſily 
5 conciliates wavering opinions; and acts, on his followers, like faſci- "i 
| nation, or a charm. This made an ingenious French writer not . 
ſeruple to ſay; « Give me but half a dozen men whom I can 25 
1 thoroughly perſuade that it is not the Sun makes the day, and L 
would not . of — whole nations ee over to the 5 
ſame opinion *. k 


On the other hand, a mere + Earbu T7 who hs virtue of his TY 


5 naticiſm, hath gone ſo far in his purpoſe, as to raiſe the admiration, 
and captivate the ſpirits of the Populace, muſt here begin to fail for 
want of the other quality, of /e#arian craft; for his imagination 
not being under the government of his judgment, he will want the 
proper dexterity to apply the different views, tempers, and ſtations 
of the People, now enflamed, and ready t to become his inſtruments n 
5 for the attainment of his purpoſe. ; 15 


But when theſe two talents of Fraud and | Fanatic Pak unite. to | 


furniſh out a Hero, or Leader of a ſect, great will be the ſucceſs of 
his undertakings. The ſallies of enthuſiaſm will be ſo corrected 


by his Funn g as to o ſtrengthen and confirm his ſupernatural mor 3 
7 


* Donnez moi une demi. dozaine de perſonnes, a qui je ot rde aer que ce n "eſt 


pas le Soleil qui fait e] jour, je ne deſeſperai pas que des nations entieres n empraſlent - 
cette opin ion. Fontenelle, Hiſt. des Oravles,. cap. xi. | | 
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| tences : And the cold and flow advances of a too cautious policy, 
will be warmed and puſhed forward by the force of his fanaticiſm. 
His craft will enable him to elude the enquiries and objections of 
the more rational; and his viſions will irrecoverably ſubdue all the 
warmer noddles. In a word, they will mutually ſtrengthen and 
inforce each other's power; and cover aud repair each other's de- 5 
fects. St. Jerom ſeems to have had ſome idea of this extraordinary 
1 combination, when he ſaid, . Nullus poteſt Hæreſin ſtruere, niſi 
qui Ax DEN TIS INGENIIL eſt, et habet bona Natura.” Which 
may be thus paraphraſed, No Heretic will ever be able 70 raiſe a 
Sect, but he, in whoſe conſtitution, Nature bath enabled F raud and 
1 Funatici m to act in concert. And indeed, there are ſo many pow ver- 
ful and oppoſite intereſts to overcome and reconcile, ſo much ca- 
price and humour to cajole, and artfully to apply; that it is not | 
ſtrange, if no one ever yet ſucceeded in any great deſi ign, where 
a2 whole People was the inſtrument, who had not reconciled in 
himſelf, bya Toney: union, theſe two. qualities ſeemingly i incom- - 
7 patible. e 75 
Several things c concur to aide this „ An Enthu ; 5 
ON Gaſt conſiders himſelf as an inſtrument. employed by Providence to 
attain ſome great End, for the ſake of which he was ſent out. This : 
makes him diligent 1 in his Work ; impatient under let or impedi- 8 7 
ment, and diſpoſed to practiſe every means for removing them. 
Perſuaded of the neceſſity of the Exp, and of the reality of the 
divine Commiſſion intruſted to him, for procuring it, he begins to 
fancy that One ſo employed, is diſpenſed with, in breaking, nay | 
is authorized to break, the Common-Law of Morality ; ; e in 
the cant of that fatal time when F anaticiſm had it's full ſwing 
_ amongſt us, was called the BEING ABOVE ORDINANCES. 1n the firſt 
application of theſe extraordinary MEANs the People are the Dupes : 
of their Leader: But the ſucceſs being frequently even beyond his 
own expectation, he becomes, in his turn, the Dupe of his own 
5 contrivance; and begins 1 in oor earneſt to believe that the trick 
Vor. II. „ Aa | 8 WE which | 
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which he played them was indeed not of his own invention, but 


the inſpired inſtigation of Heaven *. This may ſerve to explain 


an obſcure paſſage of Tacitus, where ſpeaking of this ſort of Cha- 
racter, he ſays, in his Oracular way, FIN NT 81MuL CREDUNTQUE.. 


To confirm all this, it might be eaſily made appear, by an hiſto- 


rical deduction from ancient and modern Times, that all thoſe ſuc- 
ceſsful Diſturbers or Benęfactors of mankind, who have proſpered in 
their deſigus, were indebted for their good fortune to the mutual 
aſſiſtance of theſe two Qualities. By this operation, under the 
management of ſuch as ManomeT, IGNAT TVs LoioLa, and 
_ Oraiven CRoMWELL, great and powerful Empires have been created : 
out of nothing. fo OS 
And again, it might be wlan, that hols, 3 are upon the 
records of Hiſtory for having failed, were either mere Enthufiaſts,. 
wWuho knew not how: to puſh their projects, when they had diſpoſed. 
©: oo People to ſupport them; or elſe mere Politicians,, who could 
never advance their wiſe ſchemes ſo far, as to engage a fanatic Po- , 
N pulace to ſecond them; or laſtly, which moſt deſerves our obſer- 
vation, ſuch as had the two qualities! in conjunction, but in a re- . 
verted order. Of each of which defects, we have domeſtic exam- 
ples in the three great Companions of the laſt ſucceſsful Impoſtor,. 
_ mentioned above; I mean in FL x RET WOOD, LA MBERT, and VANE, — 5 
CROMWELL had prepared the way for their ſucceſſion to his power, 
as thoroughly as Mahomet had done for that of Abubeker, Omar, 
and Othman. Yet theſe various wants defeated all their efforts, 
and rendered all his Preparations fruitleſs. Fleetwood was a frank 
enthuſiaſt, without parts or capacity ; Lambert a cool contriver, with- 
out fanaticiſm; and Sir Harry Vane, who had great parts, and as 
Feet enthuſiaſm, yet had them, and uſed them, in ſo prepoſterous 
an order as to do him no kind of ſervice. For the hiſtory of thoſe 
times informs us, that he began a ſober and ſedate plotter: But, 
bs when now come in View of the goal, be ſtarted out the wildeſt and : 


” „ See note [NN], at the end of this-Buok; | 
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moſt extravagant of Fanatics: In a word, he ended juſt where his 
MASTER began: ſo that we need not wonder his fortune proved ſo 
different. But this was a Courſe as rare as it appears to be retro- 
grade. The affeQions naturally keep another Order. And the 


_ reaſon is evident. Enthuſiaſm is a kind of ebullition, or critical _ 
ferment of the Mind ; 3 which a vigorous nature can work through ; 


} ” and, by flow degrees, be able to caſt off. Hence the moſt ſuc= 1 1 
| | ceſsful Impoſtors, as we ſay, have ſet out in all the blaze A uw 
8 ticiſm, and completed their ſchemes amidſt the cool depth and 8 
1 ſtillneſs of Politics. Though this be common to them all, yet D 5 1 | 


duon't know any who exemplifies it ſo ſtrongly as the famous I- 
_ NATIVUS Loiol A. This illuſtrious perſonage, who confirms the 
| obſervation of one Who came after him *, and almoſt equalled him Ee go — 
in his trade, that a man never riſes ſo high as when he does not Pn 5 1 
know whither he is going,” began his extaſies in the mire: and 3 
completed his ſchemes with the direction and execution of Coun- 
cils, that, even in his own life-time, were ready to give the law to 
| Chriſtendom. Yea, the ſame ſpirit of Enthuſiaſm ſo regulated 
and conducted i is no leſs ſerviceable to Nations aud to Bodies of 
. Men than it is to particulars. This built up old and new Rome. 
Prophane hiſtory tells us, that when the City had not fix miles of 
dominion beyond it's Walls, it indulged the dream of Untversai, 
| __ MoNaRcer ; and we learn by the eccl: efi raftical, that when the ju= 
Tiſdiction of the Biſhops of Rome extended not beyond a ſmall 
5 Dioceſe, they entertained the celeſtial viſion of a PoE DOM. And 
itt was this ſpirit, which, in defiance, and to the deſtruction, of 
Owl Policy and Religion, made the fortune of Both. . 
#3 - But thele things belong rather to the Hiſtory of the Buena e 
=_ Mind than to the work I have in hand : B and beſides, would keep | - 
„ ne long from the concluſion of the volume +, to which I am now. 
| haſtening. 1 will only obſerve, that this high Enthuſiaſm was fo 
conſpicuous in the character of ancient Heroiſm, and ſo Power- 
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180 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox III. 
ful in making eaſy the moſt difficult undertakings, that the learned 
Varro ſeruples not to ſay, „It is of great advantage to Society, 
1 that Heroes ſhould believe themſelves the offspring of the Gods, 


e whether indeed they be ſo or not. That by this means, the FR 
« mind, confiding ! in its divine original, may riſe above Huma- 1 


« nity ; ſo as more ſublimely to project, more boldly to execute, ; 

and more happily to eſtabliſh the grand. ſchemes i 1t len with, 55 

4 for the ſervice of mankind * «os Ss F a 

Hence it appears, that if Religion were a e the LEGISL A- $ 

Tons themſelves were among the firſt who fell into the deceit. ; 
On the whole then we ſee, That of all theſe mediums, whereby. = : 

our adverſaries would infer that Religion 1 is falſe, becauſe invented | 

by Stateſmen, the third, which is. moſt. to their purpoſe, proves. 

5 nothing: While, of the other to, the firft 1 is a high en EE E 

7 of 1 its truth ; and the ſecond, A demonſtration RE * 

15 1 have ſaid, that it was «a don't know. how) ike on all hands, | 1 

85 for granted, that the invention of Religion by Politicians inferred "ONT 1 
allo. But, on ſecond thoughts, I am perſuaded, the too great . 3d 
„„ = facility 1 in agreeing to this concluſion aroſe from hence; 3. „The po- 1 
pular argument of the innate idea of God, had been for many ages 1 
eſteemed a demonſtration of his Being and Attributes : And the H 

__ eee origin of Religion overthrowing that argument, it was too. 3 


_ haſtily concluded. that it overthrew the truth of Religion i in general : : 
For prejudice had eſtabliſhed this eee, * 10 innate idea ö 
of G God, Then a no God at 40. 


N 


E als I” FOI 


e "Bur 1 now, ahbough (8 hath been proved) the granting this in- 
| fidel pretence doth not at all affe& the truth of NATURAL. RELI- 5 
5 GION ; Þ 6g it doth by accident, and by accident only, affect the | 


* Viile A” ut ſe viri 8 etiamſi 1 bt. ex ; dig genitos eſſe . ES 


1. 5 ut eo modo animus humanus, velut divine ſtirpis fiduciam gerens, res magnas aggre= 
| = diendas preſumat audacius, agat vehementius, & ob hoc impleat ipſk ſecuritate felicius, 2 
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truth of REeveELATION : Becauſe Holy Scripture hath given us a 
different acceunt of the origin of divine worſhip. 
1 ſhall ſhew therefore, in the next place, that the Notion i is as: 


© fa e and vifionary, as it is vain and impertinent ; firſt, by examining 
the circumſtances from which it's pretended truth is inferred 3 3. and . 


ſecondly, by producing plain matter of fact to the contrary. 


I. The firſt of theſe circumſtances is, That the 3 en- 
4 played his utmoſt pains and labour in teaching, propagating, and la- 
 bliſhing. Religion. | But what can be inferred from this but that he 
employed his pains from a full conviction of its utility? And how. 
ſhould he come by that conviction but from obſerving the effects of 
its influence on the actions of men? Which muſt needs . 8 
55 bim to have found, and not to have invented Religion. „ 
If this argument againſt Religion hath any weight, we 3 
By conclude the Magiſtrate was not only the inventor of natural ReLi- . 
| 610N, but of natural JusTICcE likewiſe ; for he took the ſame pains e 
0 teaching, propagating, and eſtabliſhing both. But will any one 
pretend to ſay, that men, in a ſtate of nature, had no ideas of Jufe -- 
| Tice? Indeed, both one and the other had loſt much of their efficacy, . 
when men applied to the civil Magiſtrate for relief: And this 
explains the reaſon why, on their entering into Society, t the. 
Legiſlator was always ſo intent upon Rer.1610w ; 5 namely, that 
he might recover it from the powerleſs condition, to which it was Z 
then reduced. 3 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the Atheiſt b | in tat; contend; 
that natural juſtice was an invention of Politicians, as well as Re- 
- Iigion. We have ſeen, indeed, a Countryman of our own, who 
hath made this propoſition the foundation of his Philoſophy, that 
Jui and Unjuſt aroſe from the Civil Magiſirate. But then, he never | 
; ſuppoſed, that men, before Socicty, bad no idea of theſe things: = 
All he would contend for was, that the idea (when and wherever f 
| got before) was merely fantaſtic. . 


II The 5 
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Il. The other, and more peculiar circumſtance from which our 


adverſaries infer their paradox, is, that the firft and original idolatry 


d the worſhip of DEAD MEN: And theſe being Lawgivers, Ma- 


giſtrates, and public Benefactors, Religion appears to have been a 
political Inſtitution. So amongſt the Ancients. EuhREMERUs, 
ſurnamed the Albeiſt, wrote a treatiſe to prove that he firſt gods of 
Greece were dead men; which, Cicero, who ſaw his drift, rightly 


obſerved, tended to overturn all Religion . And fo, amongſt the 


Fo Moderns, ToLAND, the pious author of the PANTHEISTICON, with 


the ſame deſi ign, wrote a pamphlet, intitled, Of the origin of Ido- 
_ latry, and reaſons of Heatheniſm.. It is not unpleaſant to obſerve _ 
the uniform conduct of this noble pair of writers, which one never 
: fails to find 1 my authors of a like character, how diſtant ſoever in 
time or country. Euhemerus pretended his deſign was only to ex- 
poſe the popular religion of Greece; and Toland, that his great 
learning was only pointed againſt Pagan idolatry : While the real 


end of both was the deſtruction of Religion in general. 


It muſt be owned, that this circumſtance, of the firſt and original N 

5 idolatry, hath a face (but a very falſe one) of plauſibility ; be- 
ing manifeſtly founded on this ſophiſm, That the ft idolatry, nd - 
the. firſt religious worſhip, are one and the ſame thing. Whereas, 

it is not only foſſible that the worſhip of 1 the fir V Cauſe of all things 

ſhould be prior to any Idol worſhip ; but, in the higheſt degree, = 
probable that it was: Idol worſhip having none of the marks of an 
original practice; 3 and all the circumſtances 3 a "Je is 


and corrupt Inſtitution. 


Writ being utterly falſe that ahi worſhip f Gd: men was the 
Primitive Idolatry, We ſhall endeavour to convince theſe men of a 


Facr they are ſo unwilling to ſee or acknowledge. 5 


I was pleaſed to find a book, like this of Toland' 87 written pro- ; 
 feſſedly « on the ſubjeR ; being in hopes to meet with h ſomething like 


* Nat, Deor. 1. i, c. 42. 
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argument or learning, that would juſtify an examination of it: 


For an anſwer to a licentious writer arreſts the attention of com- 
mon readers, better than general reaſoning, though this goes more 
directly to the fact, and determines the queſtion with greater pre- 
ciſion. But 1 had the mortification to find nothing there but 
an indigeſted heap of common- place quotations from the Ancients; 
and an unmeaning collection of common- place reflexions from - 
dern infidels; without the leaſt ſeaſoning of logic or eritieiſm, to 

juſtify the waſte of time to the Reader, or to make the labour ſup- 0 

portable to one's ſelf. And the authority of the man, which is 
nothing, could not engage me to any farther notice of his book. 

But another, whoſe name ſtands juſtly higheſt 1 in the learned world, 
and whoſe heart was as unlike this writer's as his head, ſcems to be 

of the ſame opinion concerning the primitive idolatry. It is the in- 

f comparable Nxwrox in his Chronology of the Greeks. : His words 3 
are theſe: « Macus the ſon of Ægina, who was two generations 
older than the Trojan war, 18 by ſome reputed one of the firſt 
who built a temple in Greece. Oracles came firſt from Egypt 

2 into Greece about the ſame time, as alſo did the cuſtom of form 
-> 8 ing the images of the gods with their legs bound up in thy ſhape ae oo 
1 « of the Egyptian mummies : For IDOLATRY began 1 in Chaldæa and 

The countries upon the Tigris 
and the Nile being exceeding fervile;. were firſt frequented by 
: « mankind, and grew firſt into kingdoms, and therefore began frſt 5 
4 to adore their dead kings and queens *.“ This great man, we 7 
ſee, tales it for granted, that the worſhip of dead, men was the FiR8T | 
kind of idolatry : And fo only mn finuates a reaſon for this ſuppoſed TS 
- faſt, namely, that the worſhip of dead men introduced i image worſhip + = 
For, the Egyptians firſt worſhipped dead men 71 perſon, that is, in MD 
their mummies T; which when loſt, conſumed, or deſtroyed, were 
ETD worſhipped by repreſentation, under an image. made with its legs = 


«@ Egypt, and ſpread thence, Gc.— 


* Chronology of ancient kingdoms, p. 160 
* See Book IV. "page IX. bg. „ 2, and z compared * 
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bound ß, in likeneſs of the mummies, The reader now will be cu- 
rious to know how 7516 infers the other, that the worſhip of dead 
men was the primitive idolatry ? All I can ſay to it is, that the f 
excellent perſon ſeems to have put the change upon himſelf, in 
Auppoſing mage worſhip inſeparably attendant on idolatry in general; 
when it was but commonly attendant on Hero-worſhip ; aud rarelß 
upon the Elementary. As to the elementary, Herodotus tells us 
that the Perſians, who worſhipped | the celeſtial bodies, had no flatues 
of their Gods at all: And as to Hero-worſhip, we are aſſured by 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, that the Romans, whoſe Gods were 
dead men delſd, worſhipped ny — ſome. ages, without 
5 ſtatues. :- s 
„ come 0 to the point : : Oui Adverſaries overturn their : 
= Poste, on the very entrance on the queſtion. The grand ſymbol by 
Wo of the Atheiſtic ſchool 1 is, that Fear FIRST MADE 8 


«6 Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor.” 1 


; And yet, if we will believe them, theſe firſt als were „ men, 8 
deified for their PUBLIC. BENEFITS to their country or mankind : | 
„Not only (ſays Toland) kings and queens, great generals and 
legiſlators, the patrons of learning, promoters of curious arts, 
and authors of uſeful 1 inventions, partook of this honour ; but alſo 
« ſuch private perſons, as by their virtuous actions bad e 
5 themſelves from others *,” en 
But to paſs this over. Their great - dls of FEAR is every = 
: way deſtructive of their Syſtem : : For thoſe very ages of the world, 
1 which FEAR moſt prevailed, and was the predominant paſſion of 
wankind, were the times BEFORE civil ſociety ; ; when every man's 


hand 1 was againſt his brother, If fear then was the origin of Reli. . 


Wo Religion, without queſtion, was BEFORE Civil Society. 5 
But neither to inſiſt upon this : Let us hear what the ancient | 
Tie es thought of the matter. They ſaid it was LOVE, and not 


3 Letters to Serena, Trac of the origin of Kolar, p. 73. . 5 
5 | | FEAR, | 
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FEAR, which was the origin of Religion. Thus Seneca: Nec 
sein hunc furorem omnes mortales conſenſiſſent alloquendi ſurda 
“ numina & inefficaces deos; niſi noſſent illorum BUdNEFT IIA nunc 
e ultro oblata, nunc orantibus data; magna, tempeſtiva, ingentes 
s minas interventu ſuo ſolventia. Quis eſt autem tam miſer, tam 
66 neglectus, quis tam duro fato, & in poenam genitus, ut non tan- 
« tam deorum munificentiam ſenſerit? Ipſos illos complorantes 
4 ſortem ſuam, & querulos circumſpice, invenies non ex toto be- 
24 neficiorum cœleſtium expertes; neminem eſſe, ad quem non ali- 
« quid ex illo BENIGNISSIMO FONTE manaverit *, a 65 1 

hut as Hoes and FEAR, LOVE and HATRED, are the. cardinal 
| hinges, on which all human actions and cogitations turn, I ſup- =; 
_ poſe it was neither one nor other of theſe paſſions alone, but both _ 

of them together, which opened to thoſe early Mortals (whoſe 
uncultivated reaſon had not yet gained the knowledge, or whoſe de- 
generate manners had now loſt the tradition of the TRUE ns the 
e art 1dea of ſuperior Being. 5 

e Such men, in a ſtate of nature, -whoſ ſubliltence 1 was inme- 
= ah to be ſupplied by the produẽt of the earth, would be exact 
obſervers of what facilitated or retarded thoſe ſupplies : So tliat of 
5 courſe, the grand genial Power of the ſyſtem, that viſible God the 
Sox, would be ſoon regarded by t them as a moſt beneficent Deity : | 

Aud thunder and lightning, fiorms and tempeſts, which his Qualities 
produced, would be conſidered as the effects of his anger. The 
reſt of the celeſtial Orbs would, in proportion to their uſe and ap- eg 
pearance, be regarded in the ſame light, That noble fragment 5 
from SANCHONIATHo, quoted above +, 48 part of the Hi flory re. 


n 


hearſed! in the chi of the Myſteries, gives this very or iginal to 
Idolatry. It tells us that 4 Genos and Genea (begotten of the two 

flirſt mortals, Protogonus and Aon) 1 111 the time of great droughts, 5 

ſtretched o out their hands towards the s UN, whom they, regarded 1155 


* 5. Benef. 1. iv. c. 4. 
” Div. Leg. vol, I, if & 195, 
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as a God, and ſole Ruler of the heavens. After two or three ge- 
nerations, came Upſouranios and his brother Ouſous, Theſe conſe- 
_ erated two pillars to FIRE and WIND, and then offered bloody ſa- 
 crifices to them, as to Gods.“ This is a very natural account of 
the origine and FIRST ſpecies of Idolatry. That 1 it is the true, we 

ſhall now endeavour to ſhew. | 


1. Thoſe ancient people of the North. and South, the [ RY 


the Arabs, and Africans, who lived long uncivilized, and in tribes, 
were all worſhippers of the celeſtial bodies. The ſame appears to. 
have been the caſe of the Chineſe ; of the North. Americans; and 
of the people of Mexico and Peru; as may be collected from what 
18 ſaid above, of their firſt Lawgivers pretending to be the offspring 
of the Sun and Heaven *: For we may be affured they had the 
ſenſe to chuſe a well-eſtabliſhed . under which to ſet * 
| their own Pretenſions. . 


2. But all Antiquity concurs. in ning. that. the fir 7 ek . 


| adoration, paid to the Creature, was the worſhip of heavenly Bodies. | 
This was ſo evident, and ſo univerſally acknowledged, that CRI 
_ T1as himſelf, as we ſee+,. was forced to. allow its truth. And' 
this being the entire overthrow of bis ſyſtem of the origin of re- | 
© ligion, nothing but the fulleſt evidence could have extorted I the 
| confeſſion from him. -. -- = 


To ſupport 1 ſo manifeſt : a point 4 a long heap of quotations, | 


5 would be trifling with the reader's patience. 


To cut the matter ſhort, Evsz1vs expreſly affirms, and attempts _ 
to ſtrengthen his poſition by an etymology of the word @EOF, 


that no Beings were anciently accounted Gods or divine, neither 
dead men, nor demons $00's or bad; but the STARS of heaven 


* Le Soren. eſt la divinits des peuples de raden fans en excepter : aucun de 
ceux qui nous ſont connus. Lafitau, Meeurs des ſauvages Ameriquains, tom. i. P. 1 30. 


4 See his Tambics above, „„ 
1 An eri per 0) pare 3 Tay aber, 5 ört vad n mpuonig——ir * 


| en 18 n rad ra ee did TL iter rig Tis Tois * wag dy, BT 85 Tig 55 ad rest : 
| | | | Lale, 


| But 5 
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But as GREECE 1900 Edvpr, the two Countries e civil 
Policy took deepeſt root, and ſpread its largeſt influence, had, by 
the long cuſtom of deifying their public Benefactors, ſo eraſed the 
memory of a prior idolatry, as to have this ſecond ſpecies of it, by 
ſome moderns, deeined the firft; 1 I ſhall produce an ancient teſti- 
mony or two, of the higheſt credit, to ſhew that the adoration of 
the celeſtial Bodies was the firſt idol- -worſhip in thoſe two grand 
5 Nurſeries of Superſtition, as well as in all other places. 
I. Ir ArrRARS ro M (ſays PL Aro in his Cratylus) THAT THE 
FIRST MEN WHO INHABITED GREECE, HELD THOSE ONLY TO BE 
; GODS, WHICH MANY BARBARIANS AT PRESENT WORSHIP; NAM EL, 
THE SUN, MOON, EARTH, STARS, AND HEAVEN *. The barba- 
rians here hinted at; were both ſuch as remained i in, and ſuch as 
had got out of, the flate of nature. As firſt, the civilized Perſians, 
of whom HeropoTus gives this account: 66 They worſhip the 
. Moon, and Earth, Fire, Water, and the Winds: And 
ee this adoration they have all along paid from the very beginning. = 
« Afﬀerwards, indeed, they learned to worſhip Urania f, Sc.“ 
And ſo goes on to ſpeak of their later idolatry of dead mortals. 
Secondly, the ſavage Africans, of whom the ſame Herodotus ſays, 
They worſhip only the Sun and Moon: : The fame. do all the 
us Africans f.“ : 
1 Dioporvs Sicul vs, bn e eee tells us, Tua . 
THE FIRST MEN LOOKING UP TO THE WORLD ABOVE THEM, AND 
' TERRIFIED AND STRUCK WITH. ADMIRATION AT THE NATURE. 
oF THE UNIVERSE, SUPPOSED THE Sus AND Mood To BE THE | 
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PRINCIPAL AND ETERNAL GoDs *. The reaſon which the hiſtorian 
aſſigns, makes his aſſertion general; and ſhews he believed this 


| idolatry to be the fir/t every where elſe, as well as in EGVYPT. But 
that it was ſo there, we have likewiſe good internal evidence, from 
a circumſtance in their hieroglyphics, the moſt ancicut method of ; 
0 recording knowledge: Where, as we are told by Horus Apollo, « 2 
STAR denoted or expreſſed the idea of the Derry Þ+, 


Such was the genius and ſtate of Idolatry 1 in the UNCIVILIZED 


| world. So that the Author of: the book called, 85 he Wi iſdom of 
Solomon, ſaid well, 6 Surely vain are all men by nature who are 
46 ignorant. of God; and could not by conſidering the Work, ac- 
8 knowledge the Wark-mafter : but deemed either F IRE or Wind, 
4 or the ſwift air, or the circle of the fars, or the violent water, 
40 or the Licurs or Rain, to be the Gops which N the | 
40 World 5 
| II. But "when. now  Socrnry. had produced thoſe nlkiy bleff ings, 
: hich exalt our brutal nature to a life of elegance and reaſon ; and, 
in exchange for penury, diſtreſs, and danger, had eſtabliſhed ſafety, | 
and procured all the accommodations of Civil intercourſe, the R- 
: LIGIOUS ſyſtem received as great, though far from fo advantageous, by 
a Change as the POLITICAL, 5 Y 
1, GRATITUDE and ADMIRATION, the ar and moſt Ave 
affections of our nature, concurred to enlarge the object of Reli- 
gious worſhip; and to make men regard thoſe BENEF ACTORS oF 
HUMAN NATURE, the Founders of Society, as having more in 
them than a common ray of the Divinity. 80 that, god-like bene- 
fits beſpeaking, as it were, a god. like Mind, the deceaſed PaRENT 
or A PROPLE eaſily advanced into an IMMORTAL. From hence 
- aroſe, though not till ſome time after, their metaphyſical diſtribu- 
tion of Souls into the ſeveral claſſes of human, heroic, and demonic. 1 
A qiſtinction which ſerved e to ſupport this _ of Ido- 1 
Jatry, | ee 


* 156 aber 70 ada neuf brabnibaila il lg Toy X60peory wy 19 Tay Aue Low nelanhar | 
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2. When the religious bias was in fo good a train, NATURAL 
AFFECTION would have its ſhare in advancing this new mode of 


Adoration. PIR TY To PARENTS would eaſily take the lead; as it 
was ſupported by gratitude and admiration, the primum mobile of 
this whole ſyſtem: The natural Father of the Tribe often happen- 
ing to be the e. Father of ts: People, and F ounder of the 


> nb FOR THE. | OrrsprING . next have its turn. 


And a diſconſolate Father, at the head of a People, would contrive 
to ſooth his grief for the untimely death of a favourite child, and i 


> to gratify his pride under the want of Succeſſi ion, by paying divine 


| honours to its. memory. « For a Father afflicted with untimely 
C mourning, when he had made an image of his child, ſoon taken + 
away, now honoured him as a God, which was then a dead man, 
and delivered, ro ThosE THAT WERE UNDER HIM, ceremonies L 


0 * and ſacrifices *. 


Wm Laſtly, the SusJecr' J REVERENCE for bis Maſter, the Ore | | 
ZEN' s VENERATION for the Law-giver, would not be far behind, 
to complete this religious F arce f miſtaken ry and affec· 5 


5 tion. 


we may collect from ancient hiſtory both ſacred and profane: And, 


eſpecially, from the famous fragment of SANCHONIATHO, which 
partakes ſo much of both ; where theſe various motives for this 
| ſpecies of Idolatry are recounted in expreſs words: After many 
generations came Chryſor; and he INVENTED many things uſeful 
to civil life; for which, after his deceaſe, he was worſhipped as a 
08 God. Then flouriſhed Ouranos and his ſiſter Ge; 200 d. ed and 
5 6 « offered ſacrifices to their FarHeR Up/ifios, when he had been torn 
«in pieces by wild beaſts. Afterwards Cronos Ra Muth bis 


« Sox and was bimſe / conſecrated bis ane * 


* Wiſdom of 8 c. xiv. 1 5. 
# See Vol. I. p. 1 


This was the courſe. of the. SECOND SPECIES or > IDoL.aTRY 3 ; as 
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III. But 1dolatry did not ſtop here. For when men, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, would not retain God in their knowledge, He gave them 
up to their own vain imaginations, whereby they changed the truth 
| of God into a lye—-into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
10 birds, and to four-forted beaſts, and to creeping things *, How this 
laſt monſtrous change was effected, I have diſcourſed of at large, 
elſewhere +. It 1s ſufficient to obſerve at preſent, that it was begun 
in EcyyT, and was propagated from thence : Where the method | 

of their Learned, to record the hiſtory of their Hero-gods, in im- 
5 proved bieroglypbics, gave birth to B̃urR-wonxsHir. For the cha- 
racters of this kind of writing being the figures of animals, which 


ſtood for marks of their ELEMENTARY Govs, and principally of 


f 5 their Heroes, ſoon made their Hieroglyphics, ſacred. And this, 
In no great ſpace of time, introduced a SY MBOLIC worſhip of their 


Gods, under hieroglyphic Figures. But the People (how naturally, . 


we may ſee by the practice of ſaint- -worſhip 1 in the church of Rome) 
OT preſently forgot the /ymbol or relation; and depraved this ſuperſti- 
tion ſtill farther, by a direct worſhip: till at length, the animals 


themſelves, whoſe figures theſe hieroglyphic marks repreſented, = 
became the object of religious adoration. Which ſpecies of Idolatry, 5 
dy the credit and commerce of the EGYPTIAN, and their Carriers 


and F actors the PHOENICIANS, in courſe of time, ſpread amongſt 


many other nations. And this was the THIRD AND LAST SPECIES . 


7 5 of Pagan Idolatry. 
And here again, as well for the original as the * of this - 


: Kolurry: we have the confirmation of SANCHONIATHO' 8 authority: 


„Ouranos (ſays he) was the Inventor of the Batylia, a kind of | 
„b ANIMATED STONES framed with great art. And Taautus the 
5 8. Egyptian] formed ALLEKOORIC FIGURES, | CHARACTERS | AND 


„ TMAGEs of the celeftial Gods and Elements {.” 
| By theſe animated ones (as 1s obſerved "RY muſt ED * | 
on meant, ones cut into a human Figure. For, 2: this invention, 


® Rom, aan; +: BookIV. ſe, ive. 5 See Vol, 1. 5. 195. 
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brute, unformed; or pyramidal Stones, were conſecrated and adored. 
The allegoric figures and characters more plainly deſcribe Hierogly- 
phic writing : From whence, as we lay, this ſpecies of Idolatry was 
firſt derived. 
This is a plain, conſiſtent account of THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
of PAGAN IDoLATRY ; ſupported as well by the ſcattered evidence 
of Antiquity, as by the more certain reaſon of things. I ſay, © the 
18 ſeattered evidence of Antiquity :” 'F or J know of no writer who 
hath given us a dire&, or ſo much as conſiſtent, account of this 
matter. And! it is no wonder. For a ſyſtem of Religion, of which 
35 the MORT AL Gops are fo conſiderable a part, would appear too hard i 
even for the digeſtion of the people. An expedient therefore was 
ſoon found, and by a very natural incident, to throw a veil over 
this ſhocking abſurdity; and this was by pretending one while, to. 
_ thoſe who grew inquiſitive concerning the nature of the Hero-Godt, 
that theſe Gods were only SYMBOL1C of the Cælgſtial: and at another, 
to thoſe who pried too cloſely into the ELEMENTARY worſhip, that 
this was only SYMBOLICAL of their Heroes: who were not dat 
5 men, as might be ſuſpected, but a ſpecies of ſuperior Beings, which, 
in affection to mankind, had once been converſant on Earth: and 
whom, now, a deification had reiuſtated in their original Rights. . 
Thus the popular belief preſented nothing but one n form order of 
- IN MORT ALS: : The SECRET of the human original of one part ofC• 
them being reſerved for the Private. instruction of the MYSTE= 
 n1ns. . 5 
= This cover for their. bled (dolatries, 1 naturally produce 
1 two orthodox Parties of Symbolizers in the Pagan Church. They, . 
1 who moſt favoured HERo- -wor ſhip, would find the Symbol in 
TO ELEMENTARY : 4 And they, who. beſt liked the Elementary, would 
ED find the Symbol in the Heroic. : Both parties, as uſual, laid claim. 
to primitive Antiquity. For true it is, that the DEGREES and 
| MANNER by which the early Mortals su RINDUCED the worſhip of 
dead men on the primary idolatrous worſhip of the heavenly Bodies, 
8 gave countenance to cither fide. This was the natural mcident = 


* 
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ſpoke of above, as favouring the expedient employed to hide the 
diſhonours of Paganiſm. The matter is worth 0 and I 
ſhall endeavour to explain it. 5 
1. The firſt ſtep to the AyoTHEOSIS was the complimenting 
their Heroes and public BENEPACTORS, with the Name of that 
Being, which was moſt eſteemed and worſhipped. Thus a King, 
for his beneficence, was called the Sun; and a Queen, for her 
; beauty, the Moon. Diodorus relates, that Sol. Pins REIGNED IN 
EcyeT ; CALLED 50 FROM THE LUMINARY OF THAT NAME IN 
THE HEAVENS®, This will help us to underſtand an odd paſſage 
in the fragment of Sanchoniatho, where it 18 ſaid, e that Cronus 
had ſeven ſons by Rhea, the youngeſt of which was made a God, N 
as ſoon as born 4.” The meaning, 1 ſuppoſe, is, that this ; 
' youngeſt ſon was called after ſome luminary in the Heavens, to 


which they paid divine honours : and theſe honours came, in time, 
to be transferred to the terreſtrial name- ſake. The ſame Hiſtorian 


1 995 had before told us, that the ſons of Guenos, mortals: like their fa- 33 


ther, were called by the names of the e . Fre, and 
Lane, whoſe uſe they had diſcovered To: - 


To As this adulation advanced into an Eſtabliſhed worſhip, _ ey 


evil the compliment the other way: And now the Planet or 


Luminary was called after the Hero; I ſuppoſe, the better to ac- : 


- cuſtom the people, even in the act of Planet-worſhip, to this new 95 


5 Adoradten. Diodorus, in the paſſage quoted : a little before, having 


told us that the Sun and Moon were the firſt Gods of Egypt, 
adds, THE FIRST OF WHICH, THEY CALLED Mentioned AND THE 


7 | * W al Hier Adee Toy rr Arete, din 4. Tov xα garde Agg. I! * 
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oTHEr IsIs *. But this was the general practice. So the Am- 
monites called the Sun, Moloch; the Syrians, Adad; the Arabs, 
Dionyfs rus ; the Aſſyrians, Belus; the Perſians, Mithra ; the Phoeni- 


cians, Saturn ; the Carthaginians, Hercules; aud the Palmi- 
grians, Elegabalus +, Again, the Moon, by the Phrygians was 
called Cybele, or the mother of the Gods ; by the Athenians, Mi- 
ner va; by the Cyprians, Venus; by the Cretans, Diana; by the 
Sicilians, Proſerpine ; 3 by others Hecate, Bellonia, Nania, Ve ſta, 
Lucinia . &. Philo Byblius, in Euſebius, explains this prac- 
tice : It is remarkable (ſays he) that they [the ancient idolaters] | | 
"0 impoſed on the ELEMENTS, and on thoſe parts of nature which 
they eſteemed Gods, the NAMES o THEIR KINGS: For the na- 
* tural Gods, which they acknowledged, were only the Sun, 
4 Moon, Planets, Elements, and the like; they being, now, in 
the humour of having Gods of both claſſes, then MORTAL and the 


* © IMMORTAL S.“ 


3. A$8 a further proof that Here-worſhip | was ; thivn ſuper red = 
upon the planetary, let me add a very ſingular circumſtance in the 
firſt formation of STATUES, conſecrated to the Hero-Gods ; ; of whicl 
circumſtance, both ancient 1] and modern ** writers have been at a 

loſs to aſſign a reaſon. It is, that theſe f ft Statues were not of 
human form, but conIcaL and PYRAMIDAL.,. Thus the Scholiaſt, . 
on the Veſpæ of Ariſtophanes, tells us, th at the Statues of Apollo 

and Bacchus were conic e or Obel hr 17 . and ani, that 
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the Statue of Jupiter Meilichius repreſented a Pyramid * : That of 
the Argive Juno did the ſame, as appears from a verſe of Phoronis 4, 
quoted by Clemens, intimating, that thefe pyramidal columns were 
the firſt Statues of the Gods: And this practice was univerſal, as 


well amongſt the early Barbarians as the Greeks. Now it is well 
| known that the Ancients repreſented the rays of Light under pillars 


of this form : And we find, from the fragment of Sanchoniatho, 


that Uſous conſecrated two COLUMNS to the Wind and Fire: 
Hence, the erecting them as repreſentatives of their Hero-gods ſhews. 


how Theſe ſucceeded to the titles, rights,. and honours of the 2 
tural and celeftial Deities. 


—_ explain this matter at large would” require 2 Volume : It! is 7 


75 ſafficient to have given this hint: which, if purſued, might per- 
haps direct us to tlie right end of the clew of that hitherto inexpli- 

cable labyrinth of Pacan MyrRHOLOG Y. The Reader ſees clearly, 
by what has been already ſaid, that this unheeded, but very natural 
way of ſuperinducing Hero. worſhip on the Planetary, eaſily _ 
2 founded the different ſpecieſes 25 and afforded a plauſible pretence for DE” 


the two Parties mentioned above, to make Either, SYMBOLICAL of 
| the i 


Here matters reſted + an 1 wie Faith 1 to have re- 


mained a long time undiſturbed. But as the Age grew refined, 
and the Greeks became inquiſitive and learned, the common MY 
 THOLOGY began to give offence. The Speculative and more Deli- 

_ cate were ſhocked at the abſurd and immoral ſtories of their Gods; 
and ſcandalized, to find ſuch things make an authentic part of their 
ſtory. It may indeed be thought matter of wonder how ſuch tales, 

5 taken up in a barbarous age, came not to ſink into oblivion as the 5 

age grew more knowing; from mere abhorrence of their indecen- - 

. dies, and ſhame of their abſurdities. Without doubt, this had 
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been their fortune, but for an unlucky circumſtance : The great 


Pokrs of Greece, who had moſt contributed to refine the public 


| taſte and manners, and were now grown into a kind of ſacred au- 
| thority, had ſanctified theſe filly Legends by their Weigh, which 
Time had now conſigned to immortality. 


Vulgar Paganiſm, therefore, in ſuch an Age as s this, lying open 


to the attacks of curious and inquiſitive men, would not, we may 
well think, be long at reſt, It is true, FREE-THINKING then lay 


under ore A: Hculties and di ſeouragements. 10 inſult the Religion 


of one's Country, which is now the mark of learned diſtinction, 
was branded, in the ancient world, with public infamy. Vet Free- 
| thinkers there were: Who (as is their wont) together with the 
public worſhip of their Country, threw off all reverence for Reli- 
gion in general. Amougſt theſe was EungMERvs, the Meſſenian; 
and, by what we can learn, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of this tribe. 
This man, in mere wantonneſs of heart, began his attacks on Re- 
ligion, by divulging the ſecret of the Myſteries. But as it was capi- 
tal to do this directly and profeſſedly, he contrived to cover his 
5 perfidy and malice by the 1 intervention of a kind of Utopian Romance. 
He pretended, *« that in a certain City, which he came 20% in his 
travels, he found this GRAND SECRET, that the Gods were dead nen 
 deined, preſerved in their ſacred writings; and confirmed by monu- 
mental records, inſcribed to the Gods themſclves ; who were the me: 
ſaid to be interred.” So far was not amiſs. But then, in the 
genuine ſpirit of his Claſs, who never cultivate a truth but 1 in order 
mM graft a lye upon it, he pretended, 0 that! DEAD MORTALS WERE 
' THE FIRST Gops: And that an imaginary Divinity in theſe carly we 
Heroes and Conquerors created the idea of a ſuperior Power 5 and 
18 introduced the N of religious worthip ® eee men.“ The 
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learned reader ſees below, that our Free- U hinter is true to his cauſe, 


and endeavours to verify the fundamental principle of his Sect, hat 

FEAR firſt made Gods, even in that very inſtance where the con- 
trary paſſion ſeems to have been at its height, the time when men 
made Gods of their deceaſed Benzracrors. A little matter of ad- 
dreſs hides the ſhame of ſo perverſe a piece of malice. He repre- 


ſents thoſe Founders of Society, and Fathers of their Country, under 


the idea of defrutive Conquerors, who by mere force and fear had 
brought men into ſubjection and ſlavery. On this account it was 
that indignant Antiquity concurred in giving EunEMrRus the pro- 
pet name of ATHEIST : which, however, he would hardly have 
eſcaped, though he had done no more than divulge the Secret of —_ 
Myſteries ; : and had not poiſoned his diſcovery with this 1 impious and 5 


foreign addition, ſo contrary to the true ſpirit of that Secret. 


This detection had been long dreaded by the orthodox Protectors | 
of Pagan Worſhip : And they were provided of a temporary de- 
fence 1 in their intricate, and properly perplexed, ſyſtem of SYMBOLIC = 
: ADOR ATION. But this would do only to ſtop a breach for the 
preſent, till a better could be provided ; . and was. too weak to ſtand 5 
i alone, againſt fo violent an attack. The PHILOSOPHERS, therefore, 6 
now cok up the defence of Paganiſm, where the PRIESTHS had left 
5 20-4 And, to the other's SYMBOLS, added their own ALLEGORIES, 
for a ſecond cover to the abſurdities of the ancient Mythology. : "SR 
Mixvcius FELIX — ZEN ON, interpretando Junonem Aera, Fovem 
| Ccelum, Neptunum Mare, Ignem eſſe Vulcanum, et ceteros ſimiliter 
vulgi Deos elementa eſſe monſtrando, publicum arguit graviter et 
revincit errorem. | Eadem fere CHRYsIPPUs, vim divinam, ratio- 
nalem naturam, et mundum i interim, et fatalem neceſſitatem Deum 
credit: ZxxoxEMAue inter pretatione Phyſiologiæ 1 in Hes1007, Ho- 
MRI, Oxenerque carminibus imitatur. Babylonio etiam Diodꝝ N 
5 diſciplina eſt exponendi et diſſcrendi, Jovis partum et ortum Miner- 
we et hoc genus cetera, rerum vocabula ele non Deorum * s, Fo or, 
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all the genuine Sects of Philoſophy, as we have obſerved, were 
ſteady patriots ; LE61sLATION making one eſſential part of their 


Philoſophy. And, to legiſlate without the foundation of a national 
Religion, was, in their opinion, building caſtles in the air. So 
that we are not to wonder, they took the alarm; and oppoſed 
theſe Inſultors of the public Worſhip with all their vigour. But, 


as they never loſt ſight of their proper character, they ſo contrived, 


that the defence of the national Religion ſnould terminate in a re— 
commendation of their philoſophic ſpeculations. Hence, their ſup- 
port of the public worſhip, and their evaſion of Eubemerus's charge, ” 
turned upon this propoſition, ** That the whole ancient MY THO= 
'LoGY was no other than the vehicle of PHYSICAL, MORAL, and 
DIVINE knowledge.” * And, to this 1 it is that the learned Euſebius | 
refers, where he ſays, ce That a new race of. men refined their old 
4 groſs THEOLOGY, and gave it an honeſter look ; + and brought it We 
« nearer to the truth of things x. 8 N . 
55 However, this proved a troubleſome work; and, after all, in- 5 
effectual for the ſecurity of men's PRIVATE MORALS 3 which, the 
example. of the licentious ſtory according to the letter, would not 
fail to influence, how well ſoever the allegoric interpretation was 
calculated to cover the runLIc HONOUR of Religion: So that the 
more ethical of the Philoſophers | grew pecviſh. with what gave them T 
ſo much trouble, and anſwered ſo little to the interior of religious 
. Practice: this made them break out, from time to time, iuto haſty 
5 reſentments againſt their capital Pocts; unſuitable, one would 
5 think, to the dignity of the Authors of f. uch noble recondite truths, , 
as they would perſuade us to believe were treaſured up in their 
Writings. Hence it was that. PLaTto baniſhed Homer from his 
Republic : and that PyTHAGORAS, in one of his extramundane ade 
ventures, faw both Homer and Hrs10D Sing penance in Hell, „ 
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and hung up there, for examples, to be bleached and purified from 
the groſſneſs and pollution of their ideas. 


The firſt of theſe Allegorizers, as we learn from Laertius „ W 


; Anaxagoras; who, with his friend Metrodorus, turned Homer's 
Mythology into a ſyſtem of Ethics, Next came Hereclides Ponti- 
cus, and, of the fame fables made as good a ſyſtem of Phyfics : 
which, to ſhew us with what kind of ſpirit it was compoſed, he 

intitled AvTippyois du KaT auty [Ones] Bracpuncevu. And laſt 

_ ofall, when the neceſſity became more prefling, Proclus undertook 
to ſhew that all Homer's Fables were no other than phyfical, ethical, 
and moral ALLEGORIES. | For we are to obſerve, that the Philoſo®» 

1 85 phers INVENTED and REVIVED this way of 1 interpretation, « as at ne. 8 

5 different times, ſo on two different occaſions. 


1. It was invented to encounter ſuch men as EvnzMenvs, who 


, attempted to overthrow all Religion, by this pretended fact, That 
the Finsr Worſhip was paid to dead men deified ; ; which they ſup- 1 
ported on a real one, namely, that the greater Gods of Greece were: 

only deified Mortals ; as appeared from HoMER and the other early 3 

Greek Poets: : whoſe writings being become a kind of SCRIPTURE i =. 

the popular Religion, the Defenders of the common faith had 1 it not 
iu their power to REPUDIATE their fables as only the idle viſions 

of a poetic fancy: Nothing was left but to SPIRITUALIZE the ſenſe, ; 

. allegorical interpretations. And this proved ſo lucky an expe- 

8 dient, that, at the ſame time that it covered their fables from the 
attacks of their adverſaries, it added new reverence and veneration 

both to them and their Authors. So TERTULLIAN. | | Ipſa quoque 

N vulgaris ſuperſtitio communis Idololatriæ, cum in fi mulacris de nomi- 

nibus et fabulis veterum mortuorum pudet, ad interpretationem natu- | 


ralium refugit, et dedecus ſaum ingenio obumbrat, figurans Fovem in 
4 ſubſtantiam fervidam, et Junonem ejus in aeream +, &c. 5 


2. What Theſe began for the ſake of their Tuxzo LOGERS, their ſuc- 


5 a continued for the ſake of their THEOLOGY. | For i it 15 to be 


* Lib. it Anaxag. vit. 5 . +: Adv. Kare, 1. i. | 


g noted, a 
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noted, that the firſt CunisrIAu ApoLooisTs took up ſo much of 


the argument of EVHEMERvs and his Fellows, as concerned the real 
nature and original of the greater Gods of Greece. And as they 


had diſencumbered this truth, of the falſe conſequence with which 


thoſe audacious Freethinkers had loaded it, they were enabled to 
urge it with ſuperior force. But if the CunisTIANS added new 


vigour to this attack, the Pn1to0s0PHERS became ſtill more ani- 


| mated in their defence : for they hated this new Sect as an enemy 
equally to the PhILOoSO HY and to the REL1G10N of Greece. And 
their accidental advantages in the application of this revived method 
of allegory, were not inferior to their moſt fudied arts of 1 improving 
it: For their Chriſtian Adverſaries could with no grace object to 
3 way of interpretation which they themſelves had juſt borrowed 
from Paganiſm, to sPIRITUALIZE, forſooth, their ſacred Sciptures, 
which the Philoſophers had long uſed with more ſenſe and better 1 
e Judgment, to make theirs, REASONABLE, 


But here we are to take notice of this difference between theſs 


” Allegorizers BEFORE, and the Allegorizers AFTER the time of Chriſt. 
The firſt were principally employed in giving a phys e or moral | 
interpretation of the Fables; the latter, a THEOLOGICAL, As we 
may ſee in the caſe of Plutarch; who was both Prieſt and Philo- 
ſopher 1 in one. His famous tract, or Is1s anD Os1R1s, is directiy 

i written to ſupport the national Religion, which had juſt 1 taken the 
alarm; and not without reaſon. His purpoſe, 1 in it, is to ſhew, : 

That all its MULTIFORM worſhip was only an addreſs to the suv- 
; | PREME BEING, under various names and covers. But then ancient 
hiſtory, which acquaints us with the origin of their Gods, ſtood Z 
in his way, He denies therefore, what theſe hiſtories invariably | 
atteſt. Ne calls Euhemerus, who 1 in forced their e an Im- 8 


* 80 Axhokius. 1 wexari, bella ter & gerere isl memorantur ardore . 


5 diſcrimiaum: Vobis illa eſt deſeriptio voluptati, 4% ue ut ſeriptorum tantam defendatis auda- 
ciam, ALLEGORIAS res illas, et NATURALS SCIEN 11 mentimini clle doarinas, Adv. 
| Gent. J. iv. P. 150. Ed. quarto. | 5 
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poſtor ® : And hath many other evaſions to elude ſuch circumſtan- 
ces as are moſt deciſive. | Thus, when he cannot deny, that, what 
is recorded of their Gods ſhews them to be ſubje& to human paſſions, 


he will not yet allow the inference for their humanity ; becauſe the 
Genii and Demons are agitated by the like paſſions +. Thus again, 
the bewarlmng and lamenting geſtures, in many of their eſtabliſhed 
Rites, which looked ſo like mourning for the dead, ſignified, he 
aſſures us, no more than an allegorical repreſentation corn on 
and buried + In this manner, the poſtulate having ſupported the 
allegories; 5 the allegories come, in goud time, to the aſſiſtance of : 


0 the poſtulate. 


: Thus ſtood the matter in the ancient b World. Let us . now 
155 what uſe the Moderns have made of what they found recorded : 
there. Our Freethinkers, ſuch as Toland and his ſchool, have re- 
vived the old rank doctrine of Euhemerus. That PanTrHEISTIC 
Philoſopher's under ſtanding had ſo ſtrong a bias to impiety, that it 
| ſeemed rather a natural ſympathy than any thing acquired, which = 
drew him to it at all diſtances. Hear how aukwardly he repre 
ſents Euhemerus s ſyſtem to us: and yet he labours hard to ſet it 
off. The Fixs T Idolatry (ſays he) did not proceed, as is commonly 5 
| Suppoſed, from the beauty, or order, or influence of the STARs. A 
men obſerving Books to periſh [before there were any] by fire, worms, 
or rottenneſs ; ; and Iron, Braſs, and Marble, not le eſs ſubject to violent 
0 bande c or " the Injuries . = weather, They. IMPOSED ON THE en = 
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as chin. Sete erte Hh proper ans of their Hanons, 
or of ſomething memorable in their Hiſtory x. All this, his Prede- 
ceſſors, the Freethinkers of Antiquity, (who knew how to expreſs 
_ themſelves) informed us of when they ſaid, That Star-worſhip was 
only ſymbolical of Hero- worſbip; and, conſequently, of later date: 
the thing they aimed at, to induce their concluſion, that therefore 
Religion was à political invention. Toland treads in their footſteps, 
though he treads awry. But our Relgon, Af in general, have not 


been ſo happy in the choice of their arms, nor in their ſagacity of 
knowing their friends from their enemies. The excellent G. „ 


Voſſius (to mention him amongſt a multitude) hath, | in his very 
learned collection of Gentile J heology, gone, bona fide, into the old 


| pagan method of allegorizing their Theology; as if it were doiag 


fervice to true Religion to bew. that the . e was, — 
bottom, tolerably reaſonable. 140 7 : 
It is true, a late ingenious ' Perſon ſeems to "Py bade 80d his 
g ſubject better, and to know to what it all tends; I mean the learned 


Writer of the Letters concerning Mythology. We have obſerved, 


that the ancient defenders of Paganiſm had by their Symbo LW 
: Allegories reſolved the LHero- gods into the Elementary; and theſe 


again, into the various attributes of the i Cauſe. In which they 


| were ſo ſucceſsful, that they not only changed their 1dolatry, but 
their Idol. likewiſe. For the SNA PAN THEIA expreſſive of this 

new Theology have all the marks of the later times of Pagan An- 
tiquity. The ancient FATHERS of the Church are very copious in 
expoſing this ſubterfuge. In which ſervice they employed all that 
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Was found in the ſyſtem of Euhemerus ; ; that 1s to ſay, That the 


bY Greater Gods of Greece and Rome, the Dii majorum Gentium, were 


Dead men deiſied. And 1 have endeavoured throughout this work 


58 to ſupport their Cauſe. There are hardly now, 1 believe, two opi- 5 1 


8 nions on this matter, amongſt knowing men. But the Author of 


| the — 7 into fie [ hfe and writings of Homer Attempts. in e 


1 oft the origin of laolatry and reaſons of Hertheuiſm, p. 74. „ 
Vol. IL, 3 Sn | Letters, 
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Letters, to bring us back again to the old MunstMus. He ſaw, I 


ſuppoſe, the neceſſary connexion between Allegories and ideal Gods: 
a principle which could produce nothing more than a sHanowy 
IdoLATRY at worſt. And therefore, in honour of Pagan Antiquity 
| hath laid it down as an axiom, That the powers producing, and parts 
: compoſi ng the Univerſe, were their GREATER Gons “; or the Dir 
majorum Gentium. This He calls, the grand Key of Mythology. 
And here it 1s worth while to obſerve, (but by the way only) that 
| theſe admirers of the wiſdom of prophane Antiquity, are not ſo fa- 
vourable to that of ſacred: but are generally amongſt the firſt to 
laugh at what Divines call the povBLE SENSE in Scripture Prophecies, 
Aud yet they make the greateſt part of pagan wiſdom to conſiſt in 
5 the uſe and invention of DoUBLE SENSES: Witneſs (ſays this writer 
| 5 to his friend) the DOUBLE view you have already had of the 
« riſe of things, and government of the world from Orpheus, in 
e 6 the deſcription of Pan: and from He efiod in his borrowed Theo- 7 
« gony : and till plainer in the povBLE moral of Prometheus, as 
— ſignifying either the divine Providence i in the formation of the 
World, and particularly of man, or human foreſight er 95 
e on the rack, for the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life 4. 
The difference is, the pagan double ſenſe connects together two 
things that are foreign to one another in the conſtitution of Na- 
ture: The ſcripture double ſenſe connects together two things that 
agare as nearly related, as the \ various | parts: of one moral Dilpenſa- 5 
| py tion. But to return: 27S 9 5 


As theſe LET T ERS ſeem to be written as much i in | oppoſition to | 


29g what 3 is here, and elſewhere throughout this work, advanced, con- 
: cerning the riſe, progreſs, and various fortunes, of ancient Ido-— 
= latry, as in favour of the now exploded MyTHoLocy ; which was, 5 
as we fay, invented, and, from time to time, improved by the 5 
1 — middle, and later Philoſophers, t to hide the deformities of 2 


nt * 409, of the Letters concerning Mythology, 


+ P. 330; 121. CE 
vulgar 
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; vulgar polytheiſm; I think proper to conſider what he batte ſay 


in ſupport of ſuch an undertaking. 


8 Now againſt my various reafoning 1 in con futation of this pagan 
Syſtem, I find not fo much as one argument. oppoſed ; and in - 


| fort of the Syſtem itſelf, but one; and this one, borrowed from 
| Cudworth *. It is put thus: Eubemerus and his FoLLOWERss 


cc ere we join with them. in mortalixing the firſt Divinities, muſt 


. fy us, Why the Poetical Sages, the Inſtructors of mankind, 


0 termed their grand Work, the baſis of their doctrine, not only 
a THEOGONY, or an account of the birth and pedigree of the 
— Gods, but a CosMocony, or an account of the birth and creation 0 
_ _ of the World? Or, plainer ſtill, a CosMorokIA, a making * 
=. framing of the Univerſe ? The Pl. A Tov Philoſophy had no 
hand in the Coſmogonies, or hiſtories of the Creation written by 
% Taaut or Thoth, by Linus, by Orpheus, &c. It was plain, there- 
e fore, the _— did not come 100 late * Ce," — —Theſe laſt a are my 
' words © 
2 "”F Eubemerus watt as s it appears 10 aid, that the FIRST r pagan 
Divinities were mortal Men, he would have found it difficult to 
anſwer this objection of Cudworth. But the FoLLowtr of Eu- 
Fbiemerus (for with this title he honours the Author of the Divine 
8 Legation) Who ſuppoſes no ſuch thing, but hath evinced the con- 
trary, will find no difficulty at all. For he holds , that the firſt 
| Gods of Greece were the heavenly Bodies. And if the Makers of 
_ theſe Coſmogonies, ſuch as Thoth, Linus, and Or pbeus, held the 
ſame, then their 'THEOGONIES, or accounts of the birth and pedigrees 7 
of theſe Gods, could be no other than CosMoconirs, or accounts 
f * the birth and creation of the world; theſe Gods being parts of it. 
i But things ſeem here to be con founded by our Letter- Writer. 
e Theſe Gofmogonics have Juſt as much, and no more, to do with 


* See Intellectual Sytem, Contents annexed to Firſt Edition, p. TY 5 
* 2115 212. 3 1 See above, 5 | 
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Platonic allegories, than the elements Ul "_ with the ornaments of 


Rhetoric. 


There are two errors  Vkewiſe, in this matter, which our r Kater 


Wiiter ſeems to have laboured under. The one is, that Eubemerus 
was the Inventor of the mortalizing Miem: Whereas, I had ſhewn, 


it was taught 1 in all the Myfteries long before Eubemerus had any 


being. He, indeed, maliciouſly carried it much farther than the 


Myſteries intended : He made planetary worſhip ſpmbolical of the He- 
roic: and, from thence, inferred the political origin Religion: 
for which, he paſſed with Antiquity, and perhaps juſtly, for an 


Atheiſt. Whereas the Myſteries, as we ſee from the fragment of 


 Sanchoniatho*, kept theſe two ſpecies of Idolatry diſtinet; and 
aſſigned the proper'order of time to each of them. my 


LE 


The other error this lively Writer falls into, is in ſuppoſing, | 


rhat this Follower of Eubemerus, againſt whom he writes, holds all 
the firſt, as well as -/aft,. Gods of Greece to have been mortal men: 
| Whereas he diſtinguiſhes between the Gods of civilized and unci- . 
vilized Greece: : The firſt, he Guppaſes to have been heavenly ales; 3 18 
and the latter only, dead men deiſied. 45 ED 
From cenſuring the Learning of besen 8 Fleurs, the Eu: 
Letter-Writer proceeds to cenſure their Moran. It is not eaſy 1 15 
(he ſays) to aſcertain what ſhould make ſome warm Ecclefiaſtics, 
« for the wiſer are far above ſuch weakneſs, ſo angry at the Alle- 
\ 5 gories of ancient Poets, now, when all danger from their Deities 
40 is over. Of old, indeed, when Temples and Revenues belonged 
e to them; when wealth, and Dignities of the Church, were gnnexed 
5" to the allegorical Devotion, and veſted in its Teachers, no won» . 
« der the good FATHERs ſhould fulminate againſt the wild and im- 
— 4 pious Worſhip. But now, when the ſtruggle is long ſince ers. - 
« when the Father of Gods and men has not ſo much as a lamb 
offered, nor his Daughter (i. e. Minerva or WIs post] a ſingle 
- grain. of incenſe burnt upon her altar for near a thouſand years, 


* see abore, and likewiſe P. 195 of the | ar rolume, . 
e 
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« jt is hard to tell what ſhould awake this prepoſterous zeal, or 


« make them fo eager to mortalize the EMBLEMS of Antiquity, Is 
« there not, as I was hinting, ſome infection in the caſe? Has 


* not the reading the FLAMING INVEC TI VES of the primitive 
« Fathers, who were actually in the ſtruggle, a little infected 


« their Followers with che ſame fiery ſpirit and INDECENT LAN- 
« GUAGE N? 


As to theſe flaming Inve&ives, the Letter-Writer ſeems to lie = 
© under a ſmall miſtake. For though ſuch invectives may perhaps Ts 
be thought charaQeriſtic of the Faryers' zeal, the terms are not 
here in their place. They reſerved their invectiues for a better oc- 
caſion, to fulminate the malice of their Enemies, and the follies 
08 their Friends. On this point, viz. the mortalizing the emblem 
of antiquity, I can aſſure him, they appeared much at their eaſe ; 
and more diſpoſed to quibble than to rail; as he might have ſeen 5 
MN by one of the moſt ſerious of them, and who leaſt underſtood rail- 
En. lery when he was preſſed, 1 mean St. Auſtin; ; who, i in his confuta- SE 
9 0 tion of Varro and his emblems, could afford to be thus jocular: E- 
5 Sed, hæc omnia inquit {Vano] referuntur ad mundum ; videatne 
p potius ad immundum . np . 
As to the indecent language; it is to be . in the third 4 eels = 
of the Divine Legation ; where it is ſaid, that zhe ah adopted 
Into the number of their greater Gods, Raviſhers, Adulterers, Pathics, 
 Vagabonds, Thieves, and Murderers G. But it is pleaſant to hear 
this Letter-Writer talk of decency to a ſet of PnanToMs, E- 
BLEMs, and SyMBoLs ; for ſuch he eſteems theſe Greater Gods to 
de,; and yet obſerve it ſo little to the Mixisrzns of the Chriſtian 5 
Religion. For he is at a loſs, the Reader ſees, to account for their 
warmib, where their private intereſt is not concerned. And in ſeek- 
ing for the cauſe of it, when he cannot fix it on their avarice and 
| ambition, rather than allow them a motive becoming their cha- 


P. 406 227. N W +: Civ, Dei, . vii. c. 27. 


4 In the 6 frond volume of the preſent edition, . | "3 Book Iv. ſeat. 1 
racter 
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rater and office, he will throw it upon their paſſions and prejudices, 
He ſuppoſes, they catched the infection from the Fathers, whoſe 
worldly intereſts, he 1 imagines, were much concerned in the quarrel, 
But if he deſerves the opinion I have of his candour, he will be 
pleaſed to find his ſuſpicions ill grounded: And that the EccLes1as. 
'Tics, who engage ſo warmly in this queſtion, do it on important 
reaſons, becoming their character of Miniſters of the Truth. 
The Bible repreſents ancient Idolatry, 1 in the moſt odious colours ; * 
and the whole Gentile World as given up to its deluſions. A ſpe- 
cies of modern Mythologiſts, hinted at above, had, on the revival! 
00 learning in the Weſt, endeavoured to evade this charge, by bor- 
rowing the defences of the ancient Philoſophers ; who allegorized 
the fables of the popular Religion, to ſcreen it from the contempt 
of the more knowing Vulgar; as Learning, at one time, and 
Cpri iſtianity, at another, had ſeverally ſhaken the Seat of Superſtie 
5 tion *. In thoſe Allegories, all the national Gods were reduced to 
mere Semnons,. expreſſive of the Attributes of the firſt Cauſe: 
ft... conſequently, the Seripture- charge againſt the Gentiles, of 
„„ worſhipping the Creature for the Creator, rendered groundleſs, or at 
leaſt, uncandid. Theſe modern Mythologiſts, a late French Writer 
hath well deſcribed in the following words, . Au commencement 
du Seizieme Siecle quelquesuns des Savans, qui contribuerent au 
retabliſſement des lettres, etoient, dit on, Paiens dans le cœur, 
plus encore par PEDENTERIE, que par libertinage: enſorte qu'il 
welt pas tenu a eux de ramener le culte des Dieux d'Homers et 
de Virgile— —ils emploioient ce qu ils avoient de literature et 
di'eſprit, pour donner au Paganiſme un tour plauſible, et en former 
un ſyſteme moins inſenſe. Ils avoiioient que la MyTHoLoGtE etoit | 
i inſoutenable priſe ? à la lettre: mais, en meme tems, elle contenoit, 
ſelon eux, ſous l' EMBL EME des ficlions les profondeurs de la pny- 
sraur, de la RATE, et de h THEOLOGIE +—In this late and 2 
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repreſentation of things, ſome Ecclefiaftics have thought it of their 


office to MORTALIZE theſe pretended emblems of Antiquity ; and to 
| ſhew, that the greater national Gods were dead men deified : and, 


conſequently, that their worſhippers were REAL IdoLATERs ; and 
of the worſt fort too, as trad NYE had for their gk the 


worſt kind of men. 


But ſo little of this matter entered into the Letter Writer's s views, 


that he ſays, « This, which was formerly a grand religious con- 


« troverſy, 1s now turned to a point of pure ſpeculation. What, 
ein the days of Polytheiſm, raiſed the indignation of the Prieſts, 
4 and inflamed the rival zeal of the Fathers of the Church, now 
M raiſes @ little ſquabble amongſt the Antiquaries, as a queſtion of 
©, re curioſity : to wit, whether all the Gods of Antiquity were | 
2 « not mortal men . 7 
Now, if the Letter-Writer wilt 3 4 that hors: the 

D CLErGY have no oblique and interefled defigns, they have no rea- 
| ſable ones, he will be often out in his reckoning : And (what = 
be ſure is greatly to be lamented) vangual to the office of a Cenſor | 


- on their Manners. 


After all, perhaps I may underſtand Him as litle, as he appears 
wy” have underſtood Me, if I think him in earneſt, The whole of 
bis Letters, if one may judge by hints dropt here and there, ſeems 
to be only the wanton exerciſe of a Sophiſt; and juſt ſuch an enu- 
comium on the wisDoM oF THE ANCIENTS, as Eraſmus's was on the 
' FOLLY OF THE MoperNs, It is certain, at leaſt, that in the proſe- 11 
cution of his argument, his chief concern is for Fic rio AND ITS - 
INTERESTS. Thus, in one page, he tells us, „That this eager 
zeal to MORTALIZE theſe emblems of Antiquity is DESTRUCTIVE 
of ALL TRUE POETRY +. And in another, That 7415 prevailing 5 
PROSAIC TASTE has neither dignity of manners, nor frrength of ge= 
| nir, nor extent of fancy f. But he explains himſelf more i fully, 3 


VVV 


where 
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where ſpeaking of SyYMBoLs and ALLEGORIES, and the inſeparable 
as well as accidental marks by which they may be unravelled, he 
illuſtrates his ſubje& by Abbe Pluche's Hypotheſis : Which, how- 
ever, in ſeveral places, he treats for what it is, an idle and a 
groundleſs fancy. Symbols (ſays he) carry natural marks that 
„ ſtrike a ſagacious mind, and lead it, by degrees, to their real 
40 meaning. A hint in one author brightens the obſcurities in many 
* others; as one ſingle obſervation of Macrobius proved the clue to 
Abbé Pluche's (how juſtly I ſay not) to unravel the whole myſtery > 
of Egyptian, Aflyrian, and Grecian Gods.“ He had no occaſion 
to conſider how juſtly, if he were in jeſt. Otherwiſe, a man might 

| have ſeen, that the Juſineſs of unravelling depended on the reality 

of the Clue: Which, too, though dignified by the name of Clue, 
is indeed no other than a number of odd ends, that wanted to be 7 

made conſiſtent, rather than to be unravelled. For the reſt, as our 

learned Critic would. immortalize the Pagan Deities in reverence to 
the Cassis, ſo this Abbe Pluche (of whom he ſpeaks with ſo 
much honour) has attempted to draw them out of their mortal 155 

Nate, in order to cover the diſgraces of PopERY; to which that 

: ſuperſtition is obnoxious, from the proteſtant parallels between 
Saint and Hero-worſhip. N . 

Blunt as if all this had not been enough to ſhew us chat his concern : 

- not for TruTH but Ficriox, he gravely profeſſes to credit all 
Bacon's viſions, as the genuine W dom of the Ancients, which 
every body elſe admires. as the ſportive effort of modern wit. As 

be is in ſo pleaſant an humour, he may not be diſpleaſed to hear the 
Determination of Docrox RaBELAIS upon this queſtion, who thus 5 

: addreſſes the Allegorizers of his time, Croyez-vous, en voſtre foy, 

420 qu' oncques HoMERE, eſcripvant I'iade & l'Odyſſée, penſaſt es 

_ % ALLEGORIES leſquelles de luy ont calefreté Plutarche, Heraclide 

4 de Ponticq, Euſtatie, Phornute, et ce que d'iceulx PoLITIAN | 

88 ha deſcrobẽé? Si le croyez, vous w*approchez ne de piedz, 
ne de mains a mon opinion: qui 1 DECRETE icelles auſſi peu 

| Cs avoir 
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* avoir eſté ſongees de Homere, que d'Ovide en ſes Metamor- 
„ phoſes, les Sacremens de I Evanglle, leſquelz ung Frere Lubin, 
«© yray croquelardon, s'eſt efforce demonſtrer fi d'adventure il reu- 
4 controit gens auſſi folz que luy.” This facetious Satiriſt had here 
in his eye thoſe very Mythologiſts of the ſixteenth Century, whom 
the learned Author of the ”_ of Julian, . . o very 
juſtly cenſures. 
And thus much for this GRAND KEY or MYTHOLOGY, as this 
" Letrer-Writer 3 18 pleaſed to call his Fancics*, 


= Ti return to the Patrons of PR aber tte That the heavenly 
5 1 were only SyMBoLs of the Hero-Gods.- - Having thus 
ſhewu, the worſhip of the elements to be prior to that of dead men, 


1 have not only overthrown this argument, for the proof of —_ 


alheiſtic notion of the origin of Religion, but likewiſe ths notion iſ If. | 
For if (as our adverſaries own) the worſhip | of dead men were the 


fiſt religious inſtitution after entering into civil ſociety ; and if 0. 


= 1 have proved) the worſhip of the heavenly bodies preceded that 


of dead men; the conſequence i is, that Religion was in uſe before 


the Civil Magiſtrate was in Being. But I need not our Adverſarics' 


conceſſion for this conſequence ; having proved from ancient teſ- 
timony, that planetary worſhip was the only Idolatry long before 
Civil Society was known; and continued to be ſo, by all e 5 
—_ nations, long _— 55 
ns © come, in the next place, to direct Fabi. "Hi whence = 
tit appears, that the Lawgiver, « or Civil Mag; Prat, did not invent | 


HR 3 


Here the Atheil's groſs prevarication ought not to paſs u uncen= 
ſured. 


5 Antiquiry,. which tells him this, as plainly and e tells him 


WE EL ._. 
pO RE _ DIES this 


| From the notoriety of the Magiſtrate s care of Religion, ; . 
. mould conclude. it to be his INVENTION ; And yet, that very 
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this other ; namely, that Religion was not invented by Bim: For, 
look through all Greek, Roman, and Barbarick Antiquity 3 of 
look back on what we have extracted from thence in the ſecond 
ſection of the foregoing book, and it will appear, that not one 
ſingle Lawgiver ever found a People, how wild or unimproved 
foever, without a Religion, when he undertook to civilize them. 
On the contrary, we ſee thein all, even to the Lawgivers of the 
Fhracians and Americans, addreſſing themſelves to the ſavage 
Tribes, with the credentials of that God who was there profeſſedly 
acknowledged and adored. But this truth will be farther ſeen 
from hence: It appears by the hifory of the Lawgivers ; by the 
ayings recorded of them; and by the fragments of their writings 
yet remaining, that they perceived the error and miſchief of the 
groſs idolatries practiſed by thoſe People, whom they reduced into 
Society; and yet, that they never ſet upon reforming them. From 
| whence | we reaſonably conclude, that they found the People ir 
poſſeſſion of a Religion which they could not unſettle; and ſo 


were forced to comply with inveterate prejudices. For, that they : 


were willing and deſirous to have reformed what they found, ap- 
pears not only from the PrRoEMs to their Laws, mentioned above, 


| but from the teſtimony of one of the moſt knowing Writers of 


. Antiquity, I mean Plutarch; who, in his Tract of Superſtition, 
© ſpeaking of the unruly temper of the People, fays they ran head- 
long into all the follies which the makers of Graven images pro- 

' pagated; and in the mean time, turned a deaf ear to their Law- 
givers, who endeavoured. to inform them better x. This forced 
even Solon himſelf to eſtabliſh the Temple- worſhip of Venus the 
Profiitute T. But the reform was ſeen to be ſo impoſſible, that 
Plato lays it down as an axiom in his Republic, That nothing 
: 2 to be changed i in the received Religion which the Lawgiver 


S; Ocagi@er E 5 TIOAITIKON FREY Leros, dre * TY 945 verde 447% 
2 rende. x, MEy%AoGpootung, wile Bias % undquorice | | 
* wand e Athens) Deip. T xiii. 


- 


finds 
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finds already eſtabliſhed ; and that a man muſt have loſt his under- 


ſtanding to think of ſuch a projet. All they could do, therefore, 


when they could not purity the Soul. of Religion, was more firmly 
to conſtitute the Bop of it, for the ſervice of the ſtate. And this 


they did by NATIONAL RITES AND CEREMONIES. Nay; when 


the viſible folly of a ſuperſtitious Rite, would have enabled them 

to aboliſh it, they ſometimes for the ſake of turning it to the civil 

| ſervice choſe to give it the public ſanction. This, Cicero confeſſes 
where he ſfays—Equidem adſentior C. Marcello—exiſtimoque jus 

augurum, etſi Divinationis opinione principio conſtitutum ſit, tamen 5 


poſtea R TrugL Ic cavsa conſervatum ac retentum“. 


Indeed, in courſe of time, though inſenſibly, the genius of the 
- Religion, as we obſerved before +, followed that of the civil Po- 


licy; and ſo grew better and purer, as it did! in RoME; or more 


corrupt and abominable, as it did in SV RIA. But bad the Legiſ- | 

_ - lators. given an entire NEW RELIGION, in the manner they gave 
Laws, we ſhould have found ſome of thoſe, at leaſt, nearly ap- 
proaching to the purity of natural Religion. 5 But as we ſee no 8 
ſuch, we muſt conclude they FOUND Religion, and did not MAKE it. 
On the whole then, I have proved, what the moſt judicious 
1 Hooxzn was not aſhamed to profeſs before me, That «Ka POLI- 55 
3 TIQUE USE of Religion there i is. Men fearing Gop are thereby "pt 
1 great deal more effectually than by poſitive Laws reſtrayned, 
from doing evil; inaſmuch as thoſe Laws have no further power 

> 40 than over our outward actions only 3 whereas unto men's inward 
1 « cogitations, unto the privie intents and motions of their hearts, 
Religion ſerveth for a bridle. What more ſavage, wilde, and 
„ eruell than man, if he ſee himſelfe able, either by fraude to over- 
« reach, or by power to over- beare, the Laws whereunto he 
4 ſhould be ſubject? Wherefore in ſo great boldneſs to offend, ijt 
4 hehoveth that the World ſhould be held in awe, not by a vAINE 
06 SURMISE, but a TRUE APPREHENSION of ſomewhar, which v0. 


* De Divin, I. U. e. 35. . + See vol, I. p. 149, & ul. _ 
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% man may think himſelfe able to withſtand. Tus 18 THE POLI- 
% TIQUE USE OF RELIGION “.“ 
where he takes notice how certain Atheiſts of his time, by ob- 
ſerving this uſe of Religion to Society, were fortified in their folly 
of believing that Religion was invented by Politicians to keep the 


Thus far this great man; 


World in awe. An abſurdity, I perſuade myſelf, now ſo thoroughly 


_ expoſed, as to be henceforth deemed fit only to go in rank with 
1 the tales of N urſes, and the dreams of Free-thinkers. St 


1: HAVE now at length, gone through the two firſt Propoſitions 4 


1. Tuar THE INCULCATING THE DOCTRINE of A FUTURE 


srArR or REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 18 NECESSARY To ) THE 
WELL-BEING or Civil SoCtETY.. 1 


2. Tur ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST. wieR AnD 
LEARNED NATIONS OF AnTiqviTY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BE= | 
LIEVING, AND TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH | 
VSE ro CiviL SUCIETY. 5 5 


7 be next Book begins with the prof 7 the third; anch, 


3. Tnar THE DOCTRINE. or A FUTURE STATE or RrwARDS 


AND PUNISHMENTS, 1s NOT TO BE FOUND IN, 1 NoR DID. MAKE 
2 PART OF, THE r Mosare DISPENSATION, | | 


ee we . been forced 1 to 7 flowly, t to feel for our : 


. way in the dark, through the thick confuſion of many irrational 
; Rer.1610Ns, and mad ſchemes of PRILosorhv, independent of, and 
inconſiſtent with, one another : Where the labour of the ſearch, 
perhaps, has been much greater to the Author, than the pleaſure 
will be to the Reader, in finding this Cn As reduced to ſome kind 
of order; the PI x cIrLEs developed, from whence the endleſs di- 


verſity and contradiction have ariſen; and the various us that 
may be made of theſe Diſcoveries for our r demoyfration of the truth 


of revealed Relgion. 
® Feel. Pol, Bock V. fd. l. —— 
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We now emerge into open day: 


% Major rerum mihi naſcitur ordo, 
« Majus opus moveo. 


And having gotten the 7 PROMISED LAND in view, the labour will ; 
be much eaſier, as the Diſcoveries will be more important, and the 
ſubject infinitely more intereſting : For having now only one fingle 
Syſtem and Diſpenſation to explain, conſiſtent in all its parts, and 
abſolute and perfect in the Whole, which though, by reaſon of 
the profound and ſublime views of its Author, theſe perfections 
1 may not be very obvious, yet, if we have but the happineſs to 
enter rightly, we ſhall go on with eaſe, and the proſpect will gra- 
dually open and enlarge itſelf, till we fee i it loſt again in 1 that Int- — 
 MENSITY from whence it firſt aroſe. 8 
Full of theſe hopes, and under the auſpices of theſe encourage- 1 
. ments, let us now ſhift the Scene from GENTILE to JEwisn An- 


tiquity; and prepare ourſelves for the opening of a more avguſt and 
EY ſolemn Theatre. 
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- Stewing that the ounston of future State in the Moſaic Diſpenſo- 
tion doth not make it worthy A b Or iginal 10 which Believers at 


* 9 


8 bak Velicvers md Vabeliovers have, by forks blind chats or 5 - 
1 other, concurred to make this Objection to the oM1ss10N ; 32 think _ 
7 improper, before I enter upon the Subject of the Mos Al Liv, which 
_- next into conſideration, to remove this common prejudice concerning 
And as a celebrated Writer has collected together what hath been ſaid. 
in 3 of the Objection, and given to it all the ſtrength that the force „ 
of his own genius could 1 impart, 1 | ſuppoſe. his words will be the beſt text 
to hats diſcourſe. e ' 
„ LUEveque Warburton, auteur dn des hes ſavants ouvrages qu' on 
oo jamais fait, s 'exprime ainfi, page 8. tome I.“ Une Religion, une So- 
“ ciete. qui n'eſt pas fondee ſur la creance d'une autre vie, doit ètre ſoute- 
« nue par une Providence extraordinaire, Le Judaiſme n'eſt pas fondẽ 
« fur la creance d'une autre vie donc, la Judaiſme a été ſoutenu par une 
4 providence extraordinaire.” Pluſieurs Theologiens ſe ſont Eleves contre 
lui, et comme on retorque tous les arguments, on a retorque le fien, on : 
lui a dit; & Toute Religion, qui neſt Pas fondee ſur le dogme & 
« Vimmortalits de Pame, & ſur les peines et les recompenſes_ eternelles, 
© 26 eſt neceſſairement fauſſe; Or le Judaiſme ne connut point ces dog- 
"mn mes, donc le Judaiſme, loin d'etre ſoutenu par la Providence, etait 
« par vos principes une Religion fauſſe & barbare qui attaquait la Pro- 
evidence.“ Cet Eveque cut quelques autres adverſaires qui lui ſou- 
tinrent e Vimmortalite de lame etait connue chez les Juifs, dans le 
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temps meme de Moiſe ; mais il leur prouva tres-Evidernment que ni le 
Decalogue, ni le Levitique, ni le Deuteronome, n'avaient dit un ſeul mot 
de cette creance, & qu'il eſt ridicule de vouloir tordre & corrompre quel- 3 
ques paſſages des autres livres, pour en tirer une verits qu n'eſt point ane 


noncee dans le livre de la Loi. 


Mr. l' Evèque avant fait quatre Volumes pour demontrer que la Loi ; 
Judaique ne propoſait ni peines ni recompenſes apres la mort, n'a jamais 
5 pu repondre a ſes adverſaires d'une maniere bien fatisfaiſante, Ils lui 
diſaient: Ou Moiſe connaiſſait ce Dogme, et alors il a tromps les Juifs 
C en ne le manifeſtant pas; ou il Vignorait; & en ce cas il n'en ſavait pas : 
*r aſſez pour fonder une bonne Religion. En effet fi la Religion avait 
« ẽtẽ bonne, pourquoi Vaurait-on abolie ? Une Religion vraie doit ctre pour 
w tous les temps & pour tous les lieux, elle doit etre comme la . du . 
« Soleil, qui eclaire tous les Peuples & toutes les Generations. 
„ Ce Prelate tout Eclaire qu'il eſt, a eu beaucoup de peine a fe tirer de 5: 


60 toutes ces difficultes ; mais quel Syſteme en eſt exempt 4 2” 


2. All Religion which is not founded on the doctrine of the Soul's immor- 


tality and future rewards and puniſhments is neceſſarily falſe : but, in Tudaiſn . 
theſe doctrines were not contained: therefore Judaiſm, fo far from being ap- 
135 ported by an extraordinary Providence, Was, on your own Principles (lays he 


to the Biſhop) a Tg falſe and e e n attacked and FO 
5 Providence. 


1. The firſt argument, againſt as integrity 7 N. for” 5 anus 7 this 


Onr iP fon, had deen aged at large by the late Lord rene! and 8 


* Dig. Philofophique Portatif; article (Religion, premiere queſtion.) 


& - 


—T he trouble I have cs in n diſengaging myſelf 920 om 3 the theſe 4 frutes will ” 
« now „be ſeen. 


e Objections, as 1 Auted 7 this ingenious man, reſpes, we eee, ” 
= both the LEOIsLATOR and the Law, 1 . 
I. Either Moſes (ſays he) was * with a - Bis" Suite, and in 
5 that caſe he deceived the Fews in not teaching it: or be was ignorant of the 
dofrine, and in this caſe he did not know enough to become the Author of a 
: good Religion, 1 Indeed, if the religion had been good, * by was it aboliſped? a 3 


5 true Religion ſhould be for all times and places. It's light Jpould. be like that > et 
4 the Sun, which illumines all nations and all generations. | 
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the Reader may find it at large confuted, in the Appendix to the Fifth 
Book of the Divine Legation. 


2. The ſecond argument, againſt the integrity of the Law — this 


Omiſſion, has been clamoured by a large Body of Anſwerers, led up by 


Dr. SrERBING. But theſe men pretending to believe Revelation, their 
| reaſon, for want of integrity in ſuch a Religion, was founded in a ſuppoſed 
defect in it's Eſſence; ſo their concluſion from this reaſoning was, That 
a ſuture State was certainly in the Moſaic Religion, how much ſoever it 
might walk there in Maſquerade.” T he celebrated Frenchman, Who 
pretends to no ſuch belief, founds his argument on the reality of 66 
Omiſſion, and from thence ne . that che n Law was an im- w 
| poſture.” T 


1 ſhall examine what they have t to ay in a their order. 


The Engliſh Dohr e comes firſt. « "You conſider (fays this candid Di. 1 
„ vine, addreffing himſelf to the Author of the D. I.) the Ignorance of 
© the Jews as to the doctrine of a future State, as one of the moſt momen- 

« tous truths that Religion has to boaſt of. E on the other hand, look 
upon it as a DISGRACE to Revelation; as by the very act of God himſelf, 
« f it ſhuts out his own choſen People, for many ages, from that ſingle 
1” « point of Knowledge, which could be the foundation of a reaſonable 
3 Worſhip; while, by the directions of his Providence, all che world be 
4 ſides were permitted to have the benefit of it.“ T1 
Here we ſet the Doctor propoſes to confute my 3 of the oil * 5 
3 of a future State in the Moſaic Religion: But, for mine, he gives us his 
| oꝛon, and very notably confutes that, My idea of the omiſſion I declared | 
to be this, that, as the Jews, to whom the Moſaic Religion was given, 
5 were, at the time of giving, under an extraordinary Providence, they had 
no abſolute need of the doctrine. The Doctor's idea of the omiſſion is, 
that when the Moſaic Religion was given to the Jews, they were under an 
ordinary Providence, and therefore the doctrine was neceſſary. That I do 
him no wrong in charging him with this ſophiſtical chicanery, appears 
from his own words, where he gives his reaſon for ſaying that my (mean- 
ing; his ww n, of the omiſſion |! is a — to Revelation ; 


= * 1 3 of Mr. Warburton 8 38 propoſition, Ke in an  Epifotary Dir. 
5 ſertation addreſſed to the Author ; j I I z, 2. 


namely 
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namely, becauſe this ſingle point of Knowledge [i. e. a future ſtate] is the 
only FOUNDATION of a reaſonable Worſhip. Now, it is obvious to common 
' ſenſe, that this can be only predicated of a future ſtate under an ordinary 


Providence : And that under an ORR. it 15 no neceſſary FOUNDATION 5 
at All. 3 


Il it mould be pretended (for i it will hardly be owned that the Dobtor, 
with all his zeal, was an Unbeliever) that by the many ages in which the people 


of God were ſhut up (as he expreſſes it) from this knowledge, he meant, thole 
ages in which the Jews lived under a common providence, this ſubterfuge 
will not ſerve his turn, for I have ſhewn, that when the extraordinary diſ- 
i penſation ceaſed, the Jews, like all the world beſides, and by the ſame 
means of information, had all the benefit which the knowledge of chis je: 
PUT unk STATE, ſuch as it was, could aſſord them. 


But let us take the Doctor as we find him. 


He tells us why he looks upon my repreſentation of the Moſaic Religion : 
as a diſgrace to Revelation, —Becauſe (ſays he) by the very att of God himſelf 
it ſhuts out his «wn choſen people from that }; 1 ngle point 4 Knowledge which. 
: could be the foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip. Br 


Let us examine this curious period on all ſides. 


V the act of God himſelf he muſt mean, (for nothing elſe can be meant ; 3 
7 and it is only when his meaning is thus elrcunfianced; that I can be cer- . 
"min, I do not miſtake it) he muſt mean, 1 fay, God's aft, by the miniſti - 0 
of Moſes. Now this very Doctor, in his ſeveral Pieces againſt The Divine 
Legation, has, over and over again, told his Reader, that A5 poſes did not 
Fieach, NOR HAD ir IN HIS Commiss10N TO TEACH @ future flate to the 
= Iſraelites. For, at every ſtep, he brings himſelf into theſe diſtreſſes (if 
ſuch a trifle as a contradiction can be ſuppoſed to diſtreſs him) by a falſe | 
modeſtly. He was aſhamed of the abſurdity of his Brethren, who all along 
Fo maintained, that M; ſes taught, or OUGHT 70 have taught, a future ale: and 
= therefore, at this turn, leaves them in the lurch; and ſlyly ſteals in the 
better principle of his Adv erſary, that Meſes had no Commiſſion to teach 1 
for he muſt have been duller than any Doctor can be ſuppoſed to be, not 
pe” diſcov er that this was his Adve erſary's principle, after having ſcen him 
write a large book to prove that, Moſes did not teach it. I call this de- 1 
ſertion of his Friends, a falſe modeſty ; For what is it elſe, to be ſhocked ” 
at one of their . while he is defending all the reſt : ? | whoſe only 


Vor. Il, 5 1 1 _ fupport, 
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ſupport, too, happens to be:3 in that ONE which he rejects. Indeed, good. 
Doctor, 


Po pon TE MALUS urget 
nene qui inter vereare Tnſanus haberi. 


But « God (ſays he) by this very act, faut out WY own i choſen people , 
from the knowledge of a future ſtate,” It is very true, God's own choſen. 
people were ſhut out. But not, as our Doctor dreams, by the very act of 
God himſelf : but (if he will have the Truth, who never ſeeks it, for 
itſelf) by the very act of their Forefather, ADAM. It was the Firſt Man who. 
| ſhut them out; and the door of Paradiſe was never opened again, till the. 
coming of the Second Man, the Lord from Heaven. But this is the Lan- 
guage of Scripture : and this. language his Sums and Syſtems da not teach. 2 
„ But more of this ſecret o 
A future tate (says our Doctor abſolutely and thous: el is that 
 frugle point of knowledge which could be the foundation of a reaſonable worſhip. 
Here Doctors differ. St. Paul places the foundation of a. reaſonable worſhip. DE 
in another thing. He faith, that, Hs THAT COMETH To God MUST BE= 
5 | LIEVE THAT HE Is; AND THAT HE IS A REWARDER OF THEM THAT 9111. 
ENT SEEK HIM * —What i is Man's purpoſe in coming to God? With. 
1-0 doubt, to worſhip him. And what doth the great Doctor of the Gen- 
tiles tell us is the true, the reaſonable foundation of this worſhip Why, 
7 BELIEVE THAT HE 18 A REWARDER OF THEM THAT DILIGENTLY SEEK 
MIM. He places this foundation (we ſee) in a REWARD fimply, and gene- * 
rically; not in that particular ſpecies of it, a FUTURE STATE. He places 
it in the nature; ; not (as our modern Doctor) in the ineſſential circum Ntances, 


of REWARD. The conſequence is, that a reward given HERE was as ſolid 


2 foundation of a reaſonable Worſhip to the early Jews, living under an 
EXTRAORDINARY Providence, as a reward given HEREAFTER, is to us 
. Chriſtians, living under the ORDINARY one. Another conſequence (though 
| It be but a trifle) is, that our learned Doctor is miſtaken. But to come a 
little cloſer to this formidable man, now I have got the Apoſtle on my 
fide. I will undertake to DEMONSTRATE (how much ſoever he and his 
Fellows take offence at the word) that a FUTURE STATE is fo far from 
being the on foundation of a reaſonable Wark, that, as 5 a MODE E of * 


* Heb, xi. 6. | — 
g tence, 
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tence, it is no foundation at all. The true foundation of a reaſonable Wor- 
pip, being this and this only, that God is a rewarder of them who ſeek hin. 
He may reward here, or he may reward hereafter. But, which he chuſes 
is indifferent, as to the ſolidity of the foundation; becauſe piety and 
MORALITY, which conſtitute a REASONABLE woRSHIP, ſpring only from 
the belief that God is, and that he is a Rewarder. The Moſaic Religion, 
teaching this, enjoins that men ſhould love God with all their hearts, with 
all their ſoul, &c. for the excellence of his nature; and that they ſhould 
; love their neighbours as themſelves, for the equality of their common nature, | 
which requires an equal meaſure for ourſelves and others. Now Jeſus ſays, 


: chat, on the Love of God and of our Neighbour hang all the Law and the . 
5 Prophets, i. e. in the moſt confined ſenſe, it is the foundation of a reaſon- e 


able Morſpip. Our Doctor ſays, No; a future ſlate is the only foundation. 
In a word then, ſince PI ETV, which conſtitutes a reaſonable Worſhip, and 
ſince VigTos, which conſtitutes a reaſonable ſervice, are both raiſed and 


93 ſupported by the belief, that Cod is, and that he is a Rewarder ; ; What ” 


more forceable inducement is there in our ſelfiſh nature to cheriſh them, 
than that which the Law of Moſes holds forth, when it teaches that eve; 2 


wor / ſhall receive it's full recompence of reward HERE Here or hereafter, = 


im this life or in another, being only the modes of receiv ing one and the 
ſame thing, cannot poſſibiy affect either piety or morality. But it hath 


been taken for granted, that there is in ſuture rewards ſomething of -a vit. 


tue to yuRIFY the mind, which preſent rewards have not. 1 ſhall conſider, 


before | have done with the queſtion, on what ground this opinion ſtands. 


in the mean time, let us hear the famous Orobio, the Jew; who, though 
little to his own purpoſe, yet much to ours, and to ſuch Objectors to the 
purity of the Moſaic Law, as our Doctor —Omnes [ Chriſtiani] cultum in- 

5 ternum prædicant, quaſi a Deo i internus cultus ſumma. cum perfectione in 
Lege non fuiſſet præſeriptus; Tota quidem interni cultus perfect io con- 

ſiſtet in vero et conſtantiſſim o Dei amore, et Proximi propter ipſum Deum: 


ic eft totus cultus internus ex quo omnia opera externa, ſeu moralia, 
ſeu ritualia ſint, debent profluere: quæ fi ex hoc principio non ema- 


fy naverint, imperfectiſſima ſunt, et divina Legi prorſus adverſa e. 
Our Doctor proceeds God's choſen people were ſhut out, for : 
| « many ages, from that | Sabo of knowledge, Which, by the di eclions Us bis : 


| * p. ie 


„ 2 : — — | ce Provi- | : 


q 
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| 41 Or” | tc Providence, all the world beſt des were PERMITTED fo have the BENEFIT 
i i « f.”—In examining the predicate of this — I ſhall firſt confider 
1 5 85 the PERMISSION, and then the BENEFIT. 
| 1 1 NT ON 5 All the World beſides (ſays he) were Per widet, By what infirument > 3 
ee by aſk; for they had no Revelation——By the uſe of their Reaſon, ſays he. 


And had not the Jews the uſe of theirs? No, replies he, not the free uſe: 6 
Wr their Prephet (according to you) delivering to them from God, a new 
Law and a new Religion in which the doctrine of a future ſtate was omitted, 
this would naturally lead them to conclude againſt 1 it What! ? in defiance 


th oY of all the clear deductions of Reaſon, which, from God's demonſtrable 
ih a attributesof juſtice and goodneſs, made the Pagan world conclude, that as. 
1a — „„ moral good and evil had not their retribution Here, they would have = 
WH Ee „„ bereaſter Ves, for Moſes PROMISE they ſhould have their retribution. 
| 1 e Here. What then ? other ancient Lawgivers promiſed their People the = 
nt fame thing. Vet this did not hinder. their having recourſe to a future — ©» 
11 d o ſecure the foundation of Religion, which, St. Paul tells us, is the belief = 


5 that God is, and that be is the Rewarder of them that ſeek bim. The matter 
no begins to pinch : and the Doctor muſt be dumb, or confeſs that the 
only poſſible reaſon one c can aſſign why the Jews had not recourſe to the PS” 
ſame expedient for ſecuring the foundation of Religion, which the Gentiles. 55 
had recourſe to, was becauſe they felt the performance as. well as, heard 
, promiſe : For when that was no longer felt (the extraordinary providence: 
being withdrawn! in puniſhment for their crimes) the Jews, like all other 
people, had their doctrine of a future ſtate, which, by its complexion, is. | 
ſteen to be of foreign, and very ſpurious birth... 7 
See then, to what this PERMISSION amounts ; ſo invidiouſly. urged, not 
| againſt me, for that 1 is nothing, but againſt the Scriptures of God! Juſt 
to thus much—** That all the "4venld befides were permitted to find out, by 
REASON as they could, what his choſen people were taught, by the practical : 
demonſtration of an EXTRAORDINARY. PROVIDBNCS 1 3 namely, that God | 
would act with juſtice and goodneſs towards man.” a 1838 
„ Come we next to the BENEFIT. The benefit of the doftrine of a future 8 
. flate 18 twofold; to Society as ſuch, by encouraging Virtue and ſuppreſſing 
Vice, under an unequal diſtribution of things; to Religion as ſuch, by af- 
: fording a ſolid foundation to it, under the ſame diſtribution. But both 
theſe aids from the doctrine of a future Late were more effectually afforded 
: by an 0 extracrainary Providence. We find then, the learned Doctor to be 


- llerably : 


— — — - — —— = — * 

— = — * ER — CO WO. 
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miſerably miſtaken, in ſuppoſing the Gentiles enjoyed any ſpiritual benefit 

which the Jews were deprived of. The former indeed had a future fate 
| to ſupport Society and Religion; the latter had an extraordinary Providence. 

Which of them was, in its nature, the moſt efficacious ſupport, common 
ſenſe will not ſuffer us to remain in doubt. But the benefit of believing i 18 
one thing; the benefit of having is another. I have only yet ſpoken to 


the Ar. Now, the Doctor ſeems to think the latter affected by the ouls“ 
'$10N, We commonly hear it ſaid, that feeing is believing ; but I ſuſpect 


our learned Doctor has been impoſed on by another Aphoriſm (as abſurd 
in the thought as that is in the expreſſion) that believing is having ; elſe 
ho came he to place ſo great a benefit in the point in queſtion, if he did 


not ſuppoſe that the _ want of the Doerring would e chem 
= of the THING, : 


And now, in taking my final leave of this Chile in | Ordinary to : 
| the Party Orthodoxal, let me not be here again miſunderſtood as I have ſo 
often been by them. I deny, indeed, that the want of a future State, in 
the Moſaic Religion, at all affected the true foundation of a reaſonable Wor- 
__ thip. Yet I am very far from deny ing, that the frame and conſtitution 
bol this Religion rendered it, on many accounts, partial and incomplete. 
In my addreſs to the Jews, prefixed to the ſecond part of the Divine Lega- 
lion, I have ſhewn in what particulars it was ſo. As firſt, in the whole 
8 turn of the Ritual Law : and ſecondly, in that OM1SSION, at what time the 
Jews came under the ordinary and common Providence of Mankind. For 
I am there placing before theſe miſtaken People a view of the Moſaic 
Religion as it appears and operates at preſent, in order to convince them 
of the neceſſity of its receiving its completion from the Religion of Jeſus. 5 ow; 
In which concluſion, I ſuppoſe, all Chriſtians are agreed. At leaft, they _ 
who have eſcaped the thick darkneſs of controverſy will ſee that theſe two 
aſſertions are very diſtinct and different, and at the ſame time conſiſtent. 
av" That a Religion without a future ſtate, | wanted not, during the exiſ®s 
tence of an extraordinary providence, a a ſolid foundation of a reaſonable 55 
| worſhip. And, 2dly, that ſuch a Religion, if ſuppoſed to o ſerve Tc all 
times and places, muſt needs be deemed incomplete. ” 
This Omiſſion of a ſuture ſtate in the Moſaic Religion is now 8 5 
acknowledged by all who read the Bible with the ſame impartiality that 
they read other Hiſtories. Should not our Doctor therefore, who pre- 


5 nds to believe the divinity of the Moſaic — bluſh at his raſhncls 
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in calling it, A DISGRACE To RRVTLATIoN? He does it, indeed, in con- 
 fidence that the early Jews were not ignorant of this matter. But will his 
confidence perſuade impartial men againſt their ſenſes? Were there but a 
chance of being miſtaken in this ſuppoſed knozoledge of the early Jews, a 
fober Miniſter of God's word would have avoided the ſcandal of ſo irre- 
verend an affertion; fo unſuitable to the veneration he owes to his Maker, 
when ſpeaking of a Diſpenſation which he profeſſes to believe did indeed 
come from him; and not have dared to meaſure this Diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence by his ſcanty and obſcure ideas of fit and right. The Author of 
| The Divine Legation demonſtrated might, indeed, ſay, and I hope without 
offence, that the ignorance of the early Jews concerning a future fate was a 
truth of so HH 1MPoRTANCE, that from thence might be demonſtrated the 
divinity of their Religion; becauſe, though he ſhould be miſtaken, no 
injury was done to Revelation; He left it whole and entire, juſt as he took 
it up. But ſhould our Doctor be miſtaken, his calling this ignorance (now 
found to be real) A DISGRACE To REveLATION, would be ſupplying the 
Enemies of Religion with arms to inſult it. | The only excuſe he can | i 
make for himſelf (an excuſe full as bad as the offence) is, that he had 
now gone back to the common principle of his Party, which before he 
ſeemed to have rejected, That if God did not teach his choſen People a future 
. fate, he ought to have taught it. A ſpecies of folly, which the ſage Hook ER, 
to whom their Orthodoxy may haply be diſpoſed to pay attention, has 
admirably reproved in another | ſet of men, poſſeſſed with the ſame im- 
pious and preſumptuous ſpirit——* As for thoſe marvellous diſcourſes (fays 
this great man) whereby they [the Puritans] adventure to argue, that 
« God muſt needs have done the thing which they imagined was to be done, i 
„ quſt confeſs, I have often wondered at their exceeding boldneſs herein. : 
When the queſtion / is, Whether God have delivered in Scripture (as f 
« they affirm he hath) a complete particular! immutable Form of Church- 
N politie, Why take they that other, both preſumptuous and ſuperfluous, 5 
« labour to prove; that HE SHOULD HAVE DONE Ir, there being no way, in 
© this caſe, ro prove the deed of God, ſaving only by producing that 
evidence wherein he hath done it! ? For if there be no ſuch thing appa- 
Fs rent upon Record, they do as if one ſhould demand a Legacie by force 
e and virtue of ſome written Teſtament, wherein there being no ſuch thing 
« ſpecified, he pleadeth, that THERE 1T MUST BE; and bringeth argu- 
46 ments kom the love or good. will which always the teſtatour bore him; 
: 5. WM imagining 
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« imagining that theſe or the like proofs will convit a teſtament to have 
« that in it, which other men can no where by reading, find, In matters 


« which concern the actions of God, the moſt dutiful way, on our part, is 


“to fearch what God hath done; and with meekneſs to anmire that, 


rather than to DISPUTE what he, in congruity of reaſon, ought todo. The 


„wales which he hath, whereby to do all things for the greateſt good of 


his Church, are more in number than we can. ſearch, other in nature 
than we ſhould preſume to determine, which, of many, ſhould be the 
e fitteſt for him to chooſe, till ſuch time as we ſee he hath choſen, of many, 
00 ſome one; which one we then may boldly conclude to be the frre/t, 
"y becauſe he hath taken it before the reſt. When we do otherwiſe, ſurely 
4 we exceed our bounds : who, and where we are, we forget; and therefore 
4 needful it is that our RIDE, in ſuch caſes, be controled, and our diſ- 
« putes beaten back with thoſe demands of the bleſſed Apoſtle, How un- 
"= &« ſearchable are his Judgements, and his ways paſt finding out ! Who bath | 
5. * known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been bis Counſellor * of 6 


. We have now done with the Orthodox Divine; and come, in > good time, = 
| wo the Freethinking PaxrLosoPHER . + 
W *.. STEBBING, who ſees a future Rate in "the Moſaic Religion by. a Kind : 
: of SECOND SENSE, Juſt as northern Highlanders ſee things to come by a 
1 SECOND SIGHT, affirms, only hypothetically, that this Religion was a DIS» 
SAE TO RELIOIox: Our Philoſopher, who can ſee in it nothing of fats: 2 
WW, affirms. poſt tively, that it was ſuch a DISGRACE, oh 


The Philoſopher's Principles incur no diſcredit, though he: ſhould fail 


in his concluſion, fince he had diſcarded Revelation before- band : But 
| ſhould the Divine be miſtaken, he expoſes his Principles to the ſcorn | 

and contempt of Freethinkers, ſince he profeſſes to believe Revelation. | 
PFeor the reſt, the Philoſopher ſtands charged with the ſame SUPAISTRY,. 5 
of which the Divine hath been found guilty ; the taking for granted the 

: thing in diſpute, viz. that the Jews were under an wnequal Providence, 
Vet here again both his ſenſe and his modeſty triumph over the Divine's. 
The Philoſopher, in the Opinion that the Jews were under an unequal Z 
Providence, betrays no Principles of Natural Religion, which he prerends. 
= follow : The Divine, in avowing the ſame Opinion, betrays all the 
S Principles of. Revealed Religion, which he prerends to believe. 


1 Book III. fab . | h 


Indeed; 
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Indeed, the Sophiſtry in both, is equally contemptible. For no princi- 
ples, whether of belief or unbelief, can authorize a Diſputant to take for 
granted the thing in queſtion, The Author of The Divine Legation under- 

took to prove, that the early Jews were under an equal Providence, by this 

Medium, the Omiſſion of a Future State in their Law; and from thence 
concluded, that the Religion revealed by the miniſtry of Moles was true; „ 

: Which, reduced to a ſyllogiſm, runs thus: 

Whatever Religion and Society have no future ſtate for their ſupport 
muſt be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence: 


The Jewiſh Religion and Society had no future ſtate for their ſupport: 1 


Therefore the Jewiſh Religion and AE were e by an ex- ff 
rraordinary Providence. . 
To deny the major, as our Philoſopher ſhould hav i; Þ to cs as 
minor, as our Divine did; was fair argument. But to leave both, as the 
Firſt hath done, without an anſwer, and deny only the concluſion, 3 is, 
amongſt all nations and languages, a BEGGING OF THE QUESTION. If our 
Philoſopher would argue to the purpoſe, he ſhould either ſhew that the - - 
: premiſles are falſe, and then he attacks the minor ; or that they do not | 
infer the concluſion, and then he attacks the major. He does neither; but, 
inſtead of this, having begged the queſtion, he falls to ſyllogizing, 3 in his 
turn Every Religion (ſays he) which is not founded i in the Doctrine of the 


immor tality of the ſoul, and eternal rewards and puniſhments, i is neceſſari ly 2 Ye = 5 


Bu Judaiſm was ignorant of theſe doftrines. - berefore Judaiſm, ſo far from . 
being upheld by a providence, au was even, on the Principles of the Author of the 


1 Divine Legation, 4 Religion fa fe and barbarous, which attacked P; ovidence Do 


5 itſelf. The Argument we ſee is in form: And, if you will believe the _ 
: Philoſopher, inforced upon my Principles. But, to bring Ks ſyllogiſm = 

bear againſt me, he muſt go upon this Poſtulatum, hat the Law was not 

5 adminiſtered by an extraordinary Providence : And then, I dare appeal to 
his own venerable Bench of PRILOosOpUERS (if Logic hold any place in 


D their ſchool) whether the vpſhot of all his iy llogizing be not laking = 


: granted the thing i in diſpute. : And if this were all, As theſe men have ac- : 
cuſtomed us to this beggarly way of reaſoning, we might paſs it over in 
ſilence and contempt: But there is ſomething more than ordinary perverſe 
in the conduct of this ſylogiſm. For, not content to beg the queſtion, our 
' Philoſopher fal/ifics my Principles. — On the PRINCIPLES (lays he) of the 


Author Y ine Divine Ten r Was a uy Oy — 
Nor 
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Now the Principles which, as a Chriſtian, I believe, are theſe, «© That 


Moſes . an — providence, and that he omitted a future 


Mate.” 
” 7 WU Principles, which, as a a Logician, I have proved, are e theſe, ec That 
the promiſe was fulfilled, and therefore that the Omiſſion was attended with 


no hurtful conſequences either to Religion or Society.“ 


The Principles believed, I had collected from my Bible: 4 the Principles 
_ proved, | had deduced from what I underſtood to be the conclufions of 
A right reaſon. 2 
How then (1 nous fain learn) can it fairly be inferred, from tek dri 5 
x ciples, that the Religion of Moſes is Als? - 
In the mean time, let me acquaint the Philoſophers, in | hat manner 1 . 
infer from theſe Principles, that the Religion of Moſes is TR ux. 
That Moſes promiſed an extraordinary Providence, is held by all Believers; 
and that he omitted a future ſtate, is ſeen by all Unbelievers. Neither of 
them are miſtaken, Theſe are my Principles of belief. My purpoſe was 
my convince Unbelievers, on their own grounds, that the promiſe was PER= 
' FORMED, and this I do by the MEDIux of the Omiſſion. How Rirongly let 
3 the Book itſelf declare. Theſe are my Principles of proof. | 
It was amongſt my more general Principles, That whatever Religion, 
- under a common Providence, omits to teach a future ſtate, is certainly falſe, _ 
= And it ſeems to be amongſt our Philoſopher's logical concluſions, that, 
cherefore, on this Principle of mine, whatever Religion under an extraordi- 
nary Providence omits to teach a future ſtate is falſe likewiſe, 
But the Philoſopher's ſyllogiſm ſeems to have been made up out of an 
| Objection ill underſtood, which certain Divines brought againſt my ar- e 
gument; (for, of objections, againſt an offenſe ve truth, there i 1s neither end — 
nor meaſure.) Theſe Doctors of the Church objected, © Thar I ſhould | 
flirſt of all have proved from Scripture that the promiſed Providence was 
5 actually beſtowed, before I uſed the ſervice of my Mepium.” Let me aſk, 
them for what end? Should it be to convince Unbelievers ? ? But that i it 
could not do; for they reject the extraordinary or ſupernatural part of - 
1 Scripture-Hiſtory. Did they mean, that it ſhould have been done for their 
own ſatisfaction? But what need of that ? Believers profeſs to hold that 
all which Moſes promiſed was performed. What was it then that brought Ty 
forth this Objection? A mere blunder in their reaſoning ; in the courſe. 
of which, oY had confounded two very different things, with | one ano- 


Vor. II. — . — — cher 
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ther—The promiſe of an extraordinary providence, with che afual admi- 


niſtration of it. They ſaw, that it was neceflary previouſly to prove that 
Scripture ſpeaks of the Adminiſtration of an extraordinary Providence, 
_ otherwiſe the medium, which I employ,” would be vague in its aim, and 
uncertain in its direction. But they did not ſee, that this was done by 


ſimply producing the promiſes of Moſes on this point: And that as Un- 


| believers profeſſed to allow thus much (and with Unbelievers only, I had | 
to do) my point was to prove to them, on their own principles, the 
actual performance of thoſe promiſes, by the medium of the Om1s$10N.. It: 
is true, indeed, had no extraordinary providence been promiſed, it had 0 
then been incumbent on me previouſly to have ſhewn, that Seripture re- 
preſented | the Iſraelites a8 living under ſuch a providence, in order to 
_ give my medium that certain direction, which leads to my Conclufion, But: 
as it was pronijed, the Unbeliever's confeſſion of that e was all I - 


wanted. 


„ boch Believers and Vnbeliovers have Gebe it of ſuch FE SEAS 
that the Argument of The Divine Legation ſhould be diſcredited, that they 

| have not ſcrupled to reverſe all the Laws of Logic in this important ſer- 

vice. Hence the Concluſion is turned into the premiſſes for the uſe of : 
our Doctors; and the TO; into the Concluſion boy the uſe od our 


Pbihſibber s. 5 0 
Ĩhe ingenious Frenchman' 8 ebe Argument againſt The Divine SR 
lion is in theſe words“ Either Moſes was acquainted with this doc- 


« trine [a future fate], and, in this caſe, he deceived the Jews i in not com- 
s municating it to them; Or he was ignorant of it, and, in this caſe, he 


P « did not know enough for the Founder of a Good Religion,” 


As to the firſt charge of his deceiving the Jerus, IJ have anſwered it long Sl 
ago, in my animadverſions on Lord BoLINGBROKE,. from Whom the ar- 


5 SH. is taken. 


As to the ſecond, that Moſes s ignorance wade him incapable of fuunding " 


good Religion, — -it receives all its ſtrength from an equivocation in the 
rene, good; pany a miſrepreſentation of the nature of the Moſaic Hi iftory. 


_ may ſignify either relative or abſolute ; good for ſome, or . 5 
for all. Our Philoſopher confounds theſe two meanings. A good Religion 

: deſigned for all men cannot be without a future ſtate: But a Religion given 
toa fingle Tribe, fingularly circuinſianced, may be cad, wirhout a future 


late. . | 


ue, 


"IM 


_ 
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Moſes (ſays he) ignorant of a future ſtate, knew not enough to found a good © 
Religion, Had Moſes, when he ſaid nothing of a future Rate, been equally 
filent concerning an extraordinary Providence, He might, I will confeſs, be 
concluded by our Philoſopher (who ſuppoſes him a mere civil Lawgiver 

and uninſpired) not to know. enough to found a good religion: But when the 

Philoſopher himſelf tells us that Moſes had promiſed this extraordinary pro- 
vidlence when he omitted a future tate; then, even on his own Idea of the 

Character of Moſes, he can never rationally conclude, that the Lawgiver 

was not knowing enough in his office, to found a good Religion, ſince we 

find that he did indeed know the uſe of a future ſtate, as he provided a 
ſuccedaneum for the want of it. 1 Now, a Religion which teaches all that 
2”, natural Religion teaches, viz. that God i is, and that he is a rewarder of them 

who ſeek him, muſt needs be a good 88 and the Founder of | it a perfect . 


Maſter of his buſineſs. . 


Leet us conſider what all other Langivers did, Show: our Philoſopher | 
Mp will allow to have known enough. They founded their Religions on this 
common Principle, That Go is, and that be is a Rewarder, xc. The 

doctrine of a future fate was no more than a ſecurity for this V vundation, = 

by a proper ſanction, under an unequal Providence. Moſes, under an equal 

Adiſpenſation of things, wanted not this ſanetion lor the 98 of his F Tp „ 

15 dation, and therefore did not employ 8 : 

' ut then (adds the Philoſopher) if the Moſaic Religion + was A G00D \ Reli 5 
4 gion, Why was it aboliſhed? His equivocation in the uſe of the word good, 

which may ſignify either relative or abſolute good, hath been already taken 
notice of. Had the Moſaic Religion been abſolutely good, that is, good for 


all men as well as tor the Jews, it had certainly never been abol; iſhed. 


But good, in this ſenſe, he well knows, the Religion of Moſes was never 
ſäaid to be, by the Author of The Divine Legation, or any other Believer. 
- 5 They only contend for its relative goodneſs, It was relatively good, they T7 
ſay, as it fully anſwered the deſign of God who gave it; which was, to 3 5 
Ro preſerve. a choſen People, ſeparate. from the reſt of mankind, to be a re- A 
poſitory for the doctrine of the Unity ; and to prepare the way for the 
further Revelation of a Religion abſolutely good, or a Religion for the uſe 
of all Mankind. Now, to aſk, Why a Religion only relatively good was 
aboliſhed, to make way for another abſolutely good, for the ſake of which, 
| the firſt was given in the interim, is a queſtion that could be kept i in coun- 7 


4 tenance by nothing but the impertinence of a formal anſwer, : 
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But, as Our Philoſopher, by his queſtion, ef the Moſaic Religion was: 
ce a good religion, Why was it aboliſhed ;“ ſeems to deny the juſtice and 


reaſonableneſs of ſuch a conduct in the Deity, 1 ſhall e a little 
more fully, 


10 juſtify 1 the ways of God to man. 


25 t Faun Religion (ſays he) mould be for all times and all FIN 
I have rarely found any other labour in ſolving an objection to Revelation, 


than in detecting and expoſing the ambiguity and equivocation of the terms, 
in which ſuch are almoſt always delivered. It is the caſe here. True 
Religion (as we before obſerved of good > may either ſignify a perfect Re- 
ligion, or a Religion truely coming from God. True Religion, i in the ſenſe of 
a perfect Religion, hath certainly the attributes here aſſigned to it, of being 
fer all times and places; and this, we ſay, is amongſt the attributes of the 
Cusisriax. But true Religion in the ſenſe only of a Religion truely coming 
from God, like the ee doth e no men N IOE'y” as ai 
be now ſhew n. | 


The aſſertion ſtands on this Principle, 0 That i it is not Aenne to 


what the beſt Philoſophy teacheth concerning the Nature and Attributes 
of the Deity, to give a rule of life to one particular people, excluſive of 
the reſt of Mankind: 1 becauſe ſuch a diſpenſation would imply partiality 
and an impotent fondneſs for one above the reſt. Now if God's reveal- 
ing himſelf to one Race or Family doth imply in. the act itſelf ſuch a par- 
tiality, the Principle is well founded. But, it is apparent to common 
ſenſe, that it doth not imply it; ſince various other reaſons, beſides partial 
2 fondneſs, may be aſſigned for the act. To know whether a partial fond- 
neſs be the motive, we muſt attend to the reaſons which the Divine Author 
hath given for the Diſpenſation ; either explicitely by words in the decla- 


rations of his en or implicitely vo circumſtances attending the I 


Now, we fay, that the Jewiſh Helle Ae Diſpenfation | in queſtion) | 


contains all theſe proofs, both expreſs and implied, of its not being given 
out of fondneſs for the Jews, or under a negle#7 of the Gentiles ; but, on 
the contrary, for the ſake of Mankind in general. 


It is notorious to all acquainted with ancient Hiſtory, that, at the time 


' Moſes revealed the Law of God to the Jews, the whole Poſterity of Adam, 


by ſome difaſter or — had forgot the Lord their Creator, and were 
ſunk 2 
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ſunk into the groſſeſt Idolatries. It is agreeable to all the ideas we have 
of God's goodneſs, that he ſhould reſcue the human Race from the miſerable 
condition into which they had fallen, through the abuſe of their free-will; 


and out of which, * their own * they were ' unable to extricate 


themſelves, LW 
Ihe only remaining hte hs. wilt bs. Whether, in this charita- 
ble work, Gop ſhould ſeek the way of performing it, in our ideas, or in 


: his own? The Philoſopher ſays, without all doubt in ours: God ſhould 
have relieved his labouring Creatures all at once, and have proceeded 
directly to the Exp, an univerſal] Religion like the Chriſtian; inſtead of 

ſtopping ſo long at the MEANS, a partial Religion like the Jewiſh. If God 
had any thing to do in the matter, we may be aſſured, the univerſal Reli- | 
gion would be delayed no longer than to the time in which he foreſaw, 
that the giving of it would produce the beſt effects. And as Ages and 
Seaſons are in the hand of God, HE only knows the proper time for the 


accompliſhment of his end. Indeed, were Man 4 machine, and to be 


governed only by the Laws of matter and motion, we can conceive no 
reaſon why infinite Wiſdom did not purſue that direct courſe which led 
immediately to the Exp, inſtead of exerciſing its Providence ſo long in 
the ſupport and continuance of the MEANS. But as, in the opinion of 
Religioniſts of all kinds, man is not a machine, but was created an account- 
able Creature; and as none can be accountable without the power and 
uſe of REE- -WILL 3 this Creature was to be drawn (according to God's own i 
FE expreſſion) with the cords of a man. But He only, who formed the human 
heart, and knows what is in man, can tell when theſe cords are to be 
relaxed, and when drawn ſtrait. In other words, the beſt means or method 
3 bringing all mankind to God's truth cannot poſſibly be kno! wn by any 
but Himſelf. When we have ſeen the method employed, and the effects 
it hath produced, we have a ſure way of knowing that it was the bet; 


becauſe 1 it was employed by an all-wiſe Conductor. 
Nou the Jeroiſb Religion was the great MEAN, employed by Providence, 


of bringing all men 1 Cugisr. 1 this can be proved, and that the 


Moſaic Law was not given to the Jews out of any partial fondneſs for them, 


it will appear that a Religion may be true, though it were not deſigned for 


all times and Places. 
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ABRAHAM (as appears by the hiſtory of his Race) was called by God 
vut of an idolatrous City, to be the Father and founder of a People, which, 
ſequeſtered from all other, was to preſerve amongſt them, as in a ſure 
Repoſitory, the name and memory of the Creator ; at this point of time, 
in imminent danger of being « obliterated and loſt ; to preſerve it, I ſay, till 
the fullneſs of time ſhould come z that is, till an Univerſal Religion, founded = 
in the myſtery of Redemption, ſhould be revealed. In the very entrance 
on this MEAxs, the END was imparted to the Father of the Faithful, 
viz. that IN ms NAME ALL THE FAMILIES UPON Faun SHOULD BE | 
BLESSED, = 
| When the race of Abraham were now become numerous as enough to ſup- 

port themſelves in a National ſequeſtration, God informs them, by the 

' miniſtry of Moſes, that the immediate bleſſings attending this ſequeſtration, 

were beſtowed upon them for the ſake of their Father, Abraham, as the 
ſequeſtration itſelf was ordained for the ſake of all Mankind, intimated in 
the promiſe, that in his name all the Families upon earth ſhould be bleſſed. 
By the miniſtry of his Prophets He repeats the ſame Leſſon to them, viz. 
that this diſtinction was not for their ſakes, but for his holy name's fake; that 
is, for the better manifeſtation of his gracious Diſpenſation to all mankind. 


Ard, without queſtion, the exceeding perverfity and unworthineſs of this = 


7 people was recorded in ſacred ſtory, as for other uſes to us unknown, fo : 


> ie this, to obviate that egregious: folly both of Jews and Gentiles, in 5 


ſuppoſing that the Iſraelites were thus diſtinguiſned, or repreſented to be 
thus diſtinguiſhed, as the peculiar Favourites of Heaven. An abſurdity 5 
which all who attended to the nature of the God of Iſrael could confute : ; 
. and which the Jewiſh Hiſtory amply expoſes. - 
But if their HIsToR informs us for what they were not , ſelefted, their i: 
Law and their ProegETs inform us, for what they were. Theſe declare, : 
5-200 their different modes of information, that this Religion was given, to 
Prepare men for, and to facilitate the reception of, one UNIVERSAL. 12 25 
„ firſt place, Let us conſider the RITUAL Or CEREMONIAL Law. WY 
. what I have here aſſi igned to be, was, in truth, the end of the Jewiſh Diſ- 
. penſation, we may expect to find this Ritual declarative of ſuch a purpoſe. . 
And on examination it will be found to be ſo. The whole body of the ritual 
Lao being framed, in part, to oppoſe to the prevailing ſuperſtition of the 


EE in which it was given ; ; and, in "Patty: to 9. prefiguey that future Diſ- 
Penſation, 
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penſation, which was to take it away. By virtue of the firſt part of it's 
nature, the Jews were kept ſeparate : and by virtue of the ſecond, they 
were prepared to receive, and enabled to underſtand, the Religion of their 
promiſed Meffiah. This, for the ſake of mankind in general, was a ne- 
ceſſary provifion, ſince the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel v were oh nos 


do be taken from amongſt the Jewiſh People. 


As to the PropnETs, which from time to time were fent amongſt them 


for the ſupport of the LAW: Theſe (as appears by their predictions) 
Had it principally in their Commiſſion to acquaint their Countrymen occa- 


ſionally, and by flow degrees, with the approaching cHancs of their 
Occonomy, and with the different naTure of the new Diſpenſation, 
Amongſt the ſeveral intimations given them of the change, 1 ſhall ſelect 


only two of the moſt capital; the one is concerning the puniſhment of 


Children for the crimes of their Faibers ; ; the — of the abolition f the | 


 Temple-Worſhip. 5 
I have ſhewn that che firſt was aid in aid of the funRtion of 1 = 
: | Jewiſh Law, in the abſence of a Future Nate: but of no further uſe after 


the revelation of Life and immortality. So that Jeremiah, prophecying of 
rhis future Diſpenſation, ſays—In thoſe days, they ſhall ſay no more, The 
8 Fathers have eaten a ſowre grape, and the Children's teeth are ſet on edge. But 


A . every one ſhall die for his own iniquity ; every man that eateth the ſowore grape 


: His teeth ſhall be ſet on edge *, Yet ſuch hath been the fortune of this py 


illuſtrious evidence of the connexion between the old and new Law, that it Es 


has been repreſented as a contradiction between the Law and the Prophets 1. 55 
Although Jeremiah, as if on ſet purpoſe to obviate ſo fooliſh a calumny, 
immediately adds Be hold the days come, ſaith the Lord, that I will make 


- a NEW CovENANT Tith the bouſe of Iſrael and Fudab {; 3 i. e. The Rea- 


| fon why I take away this ſupport of we: function is, becauſe the lanction 5 


0 itſelf will be aboliſhed. 2 


5 Another intimation of the change of the Diſpenfation is the Prophecy [ | 
concerning the abolition of the 7 emple Worſhip. From the account given 


bolt the nature of the Jewiſh Law it appears, that the principal Rites of their 8 


: Religious Worſhip were to be performed and celebrated in ſome appro- 5 


Priated and determined Place. * the object and ſage? of their CERE » . 


5 5 Jen 1 29, 30. 5 3 See B. v. Sc, 5. of this walk. 
I Jer. v. 30, 3% 33s e RK: 
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MONIAL ann equally to require : : For the ideas of a zutelary God and 
King implied a Local RESIDENCE : and a national Act, created and arifing 


from theſe relations, required a fixed and certain place for it's celebrations. 
This, which the nature and reaſon of things ſo evidently point out, the 


inſtitutes of the Law expreſly order and enjoin. During the early and un- 


ſettled times of the Republic, the ſacrifices preſcribed by the Moſaic Ri- 
tual were directed to be offered up before the door of an ambulatory 
Tabernacle: But when they had gained the eſtabliſhment decreed for 
them, and a magnificent Temple was now erected for the God of Iſrael, bl 
from henceforth all ſacrifices were to be offered at Jeruſalem only. Now 
ſacrifices conſtituting the very eſſence of their national Worſhip, their Re- 
7 ligion could no longer ſubſiſt than while that celebration continued. Let : 
- ne: Prophets foretold, that a time would come when there ſhould be no 
4 longer any TzurLzE-Wonshir; which, in other words, was to foretell a | 
change in the Diſpenſation. Zephaniah ſays, The Lord ſhall be tertible—— 
Men ſhall worſhip him every one FROM His PLACE, even all the Iſles of the 
GENTILES every one from his place; that is, they were not to go 0p. to: 
= JERUSALEM to worſhip.” This he expreſſes more preciſely in another 
In that day, there ſhall be an ALTAR 70 the Lord in the midſt of 5 
the Land of EGYPT +; i. e. the Temple-ſervice ſhall be aboliſhed, ” Which 
_ Malachi thus confirms, in a diverſified expreſſion—And IN EVERY. PLACE | 1 
incenſe ſhall be offered unto thy name, and @ PURE OFFERING 1 e. „ it 
ſhall not be the leſs e for r not „den offered 5 at che 7 r of 3 
e. 


place — 


But the Prophets not andy; give emails a the CHANGE 10. the old, - 7 


ut explain the NarvkE of the net Diſpenſation. Iſaiah, ſpeaking of this 
8 change, intimates its nature in theſe words — As the Heavens are higher thes 
the Farth, ſo are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
Hour tboughts d. And explains it more clearly by the following figure; 


Inſtead of the thorn ſhall come up the fir-tree, and inſtead of the brier ſhall 


come up the myrtle-tree ||; i. e.“ the net Religion ſhall as far excel the 
old as the fir-tree does the thorn ; or, the myrtle, the brier.”- 
(days the ſame Prophet ſpeaking 1 in the name of God) I create NEW HE a- 


-Behold . 


VENS and a EY Ea RIH ;5 and the former ſhall not be remembered or come in 


* Chap. il. v. 11, 1 + Chap, xix. A 1 Chap. i. v. 11. 
s Chap, 1 v. * 05 1 Chap. ly. v. 13. | | | . . 
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mind *,—Bebold the days come, ſaith the Lord, (by the Prophet Jeremiah) 


that I will make a NEW COVENANT with the houſe of Iſrael——not accord. 
ing to the covenant that I made with their Father. But this ſhall be the 
covenan.—I will put my Law into their 1NXWARD PARTS, and write it in their 


HEARTS. What Ifaiah figuratively names, a new Heaven and a nerd 


Earth, Jeremiah, more ſimply and literally, calls a new Covenant. And 


- what kind of Covenant ?—l will put my Law into their inward parts, &c. 

i. e. this Law ſhall be ſpiritual, as the other given to their Fathers was 
_ carnal,” But, concerning the nature of this prophetic phraſcology, | 
the reaſons of it's uſe, the Reader may ſee 1 it 8 at t large'! in the ſe- #7 


cond part of this Work 1. 


From all this it appears af w we may credit the deteſt concluſions of bu- 
5 man reaſon) that a Religion may be true though it be not fitted for all times 
and Places. A propoſition which (although our Philoſopher takes for = 


. 3 carries its abſurdity in the very face of it. 


"Bur; fays this ingenious Writer True Religion ſhould be like the 1 Dies = 
£ dour of the Sun, which extends its beams 10 all People and to all Genera- 
e 11. When the controverſy runs from reaſoning to ſimile, it begins : 
to ſinell of the Poet rather than the Philaſopber. What relation, what 
connexion is there between the Sun and Religion more than in a fanciful 
analogy? Light i isa phyſical emanation operating on this material Globe : 
Nevelation, a voluntary gift beſtowed upon the rational Inhabitants of it. 
All they hold in common is, that they are both 51. inge, but of very dif- | 
—Or was it the Pet's intention, in this fimile, to infinuate : 


ferent kinds,— 
: the Flieg, ſyſtem of NATURALISM * 


I 


80 much for the ſairclaced Divine and the loole bodicd Pinie 5 
but to the $0BER RELI610x1ST, of whatever denomination, have ſome- : 
thing more to ſay; and I hope ſo much to his ſatisfaction, that this objec 
tion to the Moſaic Law, from the om1ss10N of a future ſtate, ſhall never 5 

| hereafter be conſidered 1 in the learned world, as any other than an ignorant 5 


| Prejudice. . 


Now to an bow 1 in general ; is affected FE the repre- 
5 ſentation which I have given of the Jewiſh, it will ee to con- 


e * 8 "agg v.17 2 1 + c. xxxi. v. 31. Eo 1 Book VI. Sect. 8 
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214 THE DIVINE LEGATION 


fider, What the- light of Nature teacherh us concerning Rericious 
SANCTIONS. 


The true idea of natural Religion (defining and including che eſſence 
| wherein it confiſts) is no where ſo conciſely, ſo, fully, and ſo elegantly 
delivered as by St. PAuL in theſe words, —— He tho cometh: to God muſt be- 
 bieve that he it; and that he is a Rewarder of them who diligently ſeek him: 
In other words, the ſum of natural Religion (he tells us) is this, © Belief. 
in God, and that he rewards his Faithful Worſhippers ; which implies his- 
5 puniſhing the unfaithful. While this is ſteadfaſtly believed, natural“ 
Religion ſtands on a ſolid Baſis. If any thing be ſeen in God's diſpenſing 8 
Providence here, which ſhews that God is not always a Rewarder, &c, 
the Belief is ſhaken, and Religion is in danger. The unequal diſtribution 
of things here below endangers * and it becomes re-eſtabliſhed by the 
intervention of the Doctrine of a ruTuRE STATE. Thus, we ſee, the be- 
lief of a future flate is not of the Eſence of NATURAL REL1610N, but one 
of the accidents of it only ; ; for were the diſtribution equal, as from tho 
Being and Attributes of the Deity (abſtractedly conſidered) one might be: 
led to expect, a ene nes had never come into e definition of natural. : 
V 5 
The Moſaic Religion was a REPUBLICATION | of natural Religion to "the: 
1 And all it taught, concerning it's ſanction, was, that God is, and 
1 that he is a Rewarder, &c. 'The reaſon why a future ſtatæ was omitted! 18 ap- | 
parent: Moſes aſſured them they were under the diſpenſation of an equal! 
Providence here. And now let me aſk, How it comes to-paſs that the ſelf-- 
fame ſyſtem of Religion, which, one way (by the light of reaſon) revealed: 
to man, does honour to God, if we believe St. Paul; yet, another „ 
revealed 9 Moſes) does diſhonour him, if. we give credit to our. modern 
5 Divines ? a. ; 
When God ſeparated : a choſen 8 he gave Ow for wel Belief, "I 
the principles of NA1 URAL REL1G10N (republiſhed by the Miniſtry of Moſes) 
in its ORIGINAL and moſt perfect Form, under an equal Providence. And 
pet this circumſtance, which ſets it far above 1 it's publication amongſt | the 
Gentiles by natural light, is eſteemed a diſgrace to it; and men rather 
chuſe to piece- out God's Diſpenſation from what they can find in the lum- 
ber and rubbiſh of Paganiſm, than receive it in it's native ſimplicity and 
| * * : os becauſe natural Relig on, diſturbed and corrupted | 
Es among - 
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Ayyeny, OP MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 23; = 
amongſt the Gentiles, was forced to lean on the Crutch of a future fate, 
they will needs find the ſame prop for the pure and perfect, as RRPU B- = 
LISHED by 0 though | it ſtands upright, under an e Provi- ; = 
aentee e 1] 
Ahe truth! is, this falſe idea ariſes from an inveterate error (to be expoſe 
at large in the laſt volume of this Work) that natura! Religion „„ TITS 4 
teaches a future ſtate, (which it does indeed, though by accident only) DP | 
but that it teaches his fate to be ENDLESS, which it neither does, nor. —_ — 
Can do. All it teaches | is, that God is, and that he is a Rewarder ; whether LE 
here or hereafter is to be collected from che mode of God's | diſpenfing Pro- | aa —— 
vidence „„ 3% ͤĩ ˙;1 N 1 
os his error, which confounds all our ir reaſoning on God's moral Govern: EI 
ment, aroſe, in part, from a later Revelation, the Chriſtian, ill underſtood 
(of which, more hereafter); and, in Part, from falſe and viſionary Mets 
phyſics. . 5 1 
„ fay they, « Adrtitring, that natural Religion taught n no more 
than St. Paul learned of it, yet ſurely a Revelation, ſuch as the Moſaic, 
muſt contain more, or why was it given „I will anſwer theſe men in 
their own way——lt was given as a republication of the Religion of Nature : 
For though they were egregioufly miſtaken in receiving the Chriſtian Re Cs ] 
_ Tigion for no more; yet it is very certain, the Mb Haie, with regard to 8 of 
 Dogrine, was, indeed, juſt ſuch a Republication, and no other. Nor, does 1. 
human conception diſcover any thing i incongruous in the moral conduct "RY 
ä Deity, when he RENEWs thoſe Laws, firſt revealed in an ordinary 
way, and by the folly of men become almoſt eraſed ; to renew them; I. - 5 "i 
ſay, in an extraordinary. For we do not oppoſe the talk of Chriſtianity's _ JJV 
being only ſuch a republication- on account of any incongruity in the thing 4 
_ itſelf ; but becauſe, that, when applied to the Chriſtian Religion, this " 
ſinition of it is both falſe and imperfect, a and averſe. to the whole e | 
and nature of the Diſpenſation. _ „ . 
ä ſecondly, it may be ſaid, That 600 the Darin 7 Fibre rewards 1 95 
s of force to purify and ſpiritualize the mind ; which that of tempcral re. 
awards | is not.” 'To this, I reply, That the known rewards here, or the 
unknown hereafter, leave the mind Juſt i in that ſtate in which Religion itſelf, 
or Piety towards God, hath put it. It is the REE OBEDIENCE to his 
commands, not the ſenſe of the neceſſary conſequence of that obedience, 
which redtifies the Will, and Ppurifies the Affections. „5 
| Hhbe _ e 
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But the miſtake, here confuted, ariſes from men's having confounded 


a future ſtate, as diſcoverable by natural light, with the future ſtate as 
announced in the Goſpel. Now, Natural light diſcovers to us nothing of 


the Nature of that State; and therefore leaves the mind in that ſituation in 
which an indefinite Reward puts it. The Goſpel, indeed, defines a future 


ſtate ſo fully, as to enable the doctrine to purify and e the nd 


above all other modes of Religion. 


But what does this conceſſion infer ? That the Moſaic Religion, which 


taught an equal Providence, but omitted to teach a future fate, was unwor- 
thy of God? Surely not. For then it would follow, that natural Religion, 
| that other revelation of God's will, which taught no future ſtate, till 
Providence here was found to be unequal, was likewiſe unworthy of Him. 
| What then, does it infer > This, and this only, That the Moſaic Religion . 
wants much of that perfection which the Chri ian hath. 1 this truth 
1 is not only acknowledged, but contended for. 
The Queſtion then may return, Could God, according to the es 1 we 
DL have of his attributes, give a leſs per felt Religion, in order to facilitate the 
Te, reception of one more perfect? The queſtion may return, I fay, but in 
drder to be ſent back for its confutation, to the anſwer already beſtowed. TED 
” vu Ne in the examination of Mr, Voltaire 8 2 
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: 2 may not be 1 improper, on | this 3 to preſent the Kinder 
1 181 with an extract from a Letter of the late Preſident Mon rs E⁰ 
to the Author, who had given him ſome account of Lord Bolingbroke's 
: Poſthumous Works, juſt then on the point of publication— << Tay lu quel- 
44 ques ouvrages de My Lord Bolingbroke— Or, Monſicur, dans cet 
1 ouvrage poſthume, dont vous me donnes une idee, il me ſemble qu'il 
4 vous prepare une matiere continuelle de triomphe. Celui qui attaque la 
Religion revelce n'attaque que la Religion revelẽe; mais celui qui attaque 
a Religion naturelle attaque toutes les Religions du monde. Si l'on enſeigne 
* aux hommes qui ils n ont pas ce frein ci, ils peuvent penſer qu'ils en ont uͤnn 
autre: Mais il eſt bien plus pernicieux de leur enſeigner qu'ils n'en ont {Os 
«qu tout. Iln' eſt pas impoſſible d'attaquer une Religion revelce, parce qu'elle 
- « exiſte. par des faits particuliers, et que les faits, par leur nature, peuvent 
« etre une matiere de diſpute: : mais il n'en eſt pas de meme de la Religion 
5 & naturelle 3 elle eſt tirce de la nature de homme, dont on ne peut pas 
— diſputer, e et du ſentiment i interieur de homme, dont on ne peut pas diſ- 
4 puter encore. TJajoute à ceci, Quel peut ctre le motif Cattaquer la 
+00 Religion revelce en Angleterre ? on P/ a tellement purge de tout pre- 15 
41 Juge deſtructeur qu'elle n'y peut faire de mal, et qu'elle y peut faire, au 


- contraire, une infinite de biens. Je ſais, qu un homme en EI ſpagne ou 


. en Portugal que Yo on va bruler, ou qui craint de etre brulé, parce qu'il . 
ne croit point de certains articles dependans ou non de la Religion re- 
4 velée, a une juſte ſujet de Pattaquer, parce qu'il peut avoir quelque e 
« Eſperance de pourvoir a ſa defence naturelle: Mais il n'en eſt pas I. 
% de meme en Angleterre, on tout homme qui attaque la Religion 
1 revelke Yattaque ſans intereſt, et od cet homme quand il reuſſiroit, 
11 „quand meme. i auroit raiſon | dans le fond, ne feroit | que detruire : 
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unc infinite de biens pratiques pour erablir une verite en ſpe- 
bo culative. 


0 Fay etẽ 71, | dc. 


« * Moxrzsay1zo.” 
P. 7 (BJ breads Gir are - Kal: . x dründt, 1 Oi N, N OY 


rurus aww), Fears and threatnings either by words or dreadful forms.“ 
Caſaubon, who corrected the laſt word very juſtly, has given us no ex- 

- Planation of the alluſion in this obſcure ſentence. I am perſuaded, =_ 
author bad in his mind the dreadful words ſpoken, and the repreſentations Mg 
exhibited i in the Myſteries, for the very Purpoſe the author here mentions : 
ſo araunas refers to Avywy, and pos. to ruο % nh. The reader, who re- 5 
members what has been ſaid in the ſection of the Myſteries, in the fore. 


going book, concerning this matter, will be inclined to beheve this to o be 
5 the true explanation. 


P. 12. [CJ And, without e 1 5 was 3 the 3 far his ; 


. Setting throughout the whole courſe of his life, the ſtudy and the teach - 
ing of phyſics, or natural philoſophy, which had a direct tendency to hake 
and overturn one half of the national religion, namely the worm of, = 
. : W hat were called, the celeſtial Gods, or Hoſt of Heaven. : 


Pi tas [D We have, indeed, been told, that, to his Cock Ty might 5 


have added a Bull; for that the Philoſopher was now in a delirium, oc . 
me” cafioned by the cicuta, to which, Scribonius Largus attributes this effect. | 
But 1 apprehend, the eminent perſons who then attended the laſt mo- ; 
. ments of the expiring Philoſopher (and muſt have been well appriſed of be: 
= nature of a draught, whoſe legal application to criminals of ſtate had 
: made | its effects familiar to every one) would have been the firſt to obſerve 
this ſymptonr, if, indeed, the drug had any ſuch property. Whereas 5 
they ſpeak of Socrates as perfectly in his ſenſes when he made this re- 
= queſt; ; and I think They are rather to be relied on who underſtood what TT 
2 related both to the ſacrifice and the drug, than 7. hey who know ſo little of 5 
either; eſpecially as we find this rite was exactly ſuitable to the foregoing 
declaration of CONFORMITY, in his defence before his judges. 7 


P. 14. [E] Duplex enim erat doctrinæ genus apud antiquas gentes, 5 
Trad A Apple, doctrina vulgaris & doctrina arcana: idque non tantum 


: ob div erfirarem materiæ, ſed eandem ſe be materiam du plici modo tractabant, 


—papulen 
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populari & philoſophica. Archzol. Phil. I. i, c. 8.—See this matter ex- 
plained at large by the very learned author of the Critical inquiry into the 


opinions and practice of the ancient an, &c. ſecond edit. chap. 57 
Fiji, and xiii. 
P. 14. [F] © The author of the philobphicat piece * puningty aſcribed 
6 to Origen, ſays, That be ſometimes complied with the popular opinion, and 


declared that the univerſe would be one day deſtroyed. Kal Ilapmiridns fv 


my To wav yrorildai, AISION TE, % 3 TPaigpordeg* 89 aur; EK ET TN 
bow THN TQN WONNwY AOFAN, wy 9 88 a N TAE TOY IIANTOE APXAS, | my 
= m mY vu, on vany* T9 68 Tip, WF ATION, N W080 TON KOEMON EIIIE OEI- 
„ PETZOAI. It appears too from this paſſage that he ſpoke popularly, 
« when he ſaid that the world was made, or had a beginning; and that 
: « this doctrine was: merely popular, may be ſeen too from the tollowing words. 
3 of Themiſtius. Kai yap 0 Iapptridns t * Toig pos hav, To Jeg Wor 1 1 5 
= x aN, wy T0 ftv Wup, To ot Iv waeraryopever, It is then evident from. 
4e theſe paſſages that, in his exoterics, he gave the world both a beginning; 
and an end. But then in his other writings he denied that it had either. 
« ] need not quote Cicero, Plutarch, or Euſebius, to prove this ; z the fole = 
b 4 lowing verſes of his own are ſufficient for my preſent we 


| 46 Avrap duindo, EY GAG iy III oh ; | el 
44 gi ANAPXON, ADATEVON; wa T ENEZIZ nal OABGPOE 
« Tide Ha. inneſxhroas, G&muot & wigs ah, 8 


— See is Critical enquiry into ) the * and N of the ancien u 17 10 ö oy ? here, . 
. P · 225. 2d edit. | | 


1 19. [6] One at the 3 of The Divine 2 ſays, « what „ 
noble field would have been here opened ſor the TarhERSs, could they 
: 4 have charged the Pagan ſages and philoſophers. with the diſſimulation 
”” 5 which Mr. W. has here done! Could they have loaded them with the 
e crime of believing one thing and teaching another, with LYING, with im 
5 « poſing on the credulity of the people; what a diſplay of rhetoric ſhould 


„ we have had Could there have been a more fit occaſion for ſatire or Wy, f 
1 clamation*- 


- BUT THEY NEVER RE PROACH THE M ON T HAT Accovxr.“ | 


Dr. Sykes's Exam. p. 88. The gravity of all this is ſo rarely contraſted 
wich its profound knowledge, that the Reader cannot find in his heart to be 
angry with him for what follows, from theſe FAIHERS;, with whom the 
good. Doctor a 1 to be ſo well noquaiatid. 


ARNOs. 
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 ArxopBrvs, ſpeaking of this cuſtom of believing one thing and teaching 
another, ſays : Nunc vero, cum ALIUD CREDITI1S et ALIUD FINGITIS, et 
in eos eſtis contumelioſi, quibus id attribuitis, quod eos, confitemini non 
eſſe: et irreligiſi eſſe monſtramini, cum 1d adoratis quod fingitis, non quod & 


m re eſſe, ipſaque in veritate cenſetis. L. iii. p. 109. Lugd. ed. 


Euskzlus reproaches Plato on this very account: charges him with mean 
diſſimulation for teaching doctrines which he believed to be falſe, merely 
out of reverence to the laws of his country. Kal 70 Taps v. 0 rab 
af eye TWy voy tera, daO, capi noi pants hoped ons Yor c To Vopr wigeey = 
Ee a bros. Prep. Evang. X111, c. I. —ν yap rar 00 Ap anounliQy 1 nen 5705, 


die. Nad ra roy Ab $7,069 nab vod. . 1 71 


LacranTivs reproves Cicero for the ſame practice: Cum videamus etiam 
85 dodo et prudentes viros, cum religionum intelligant vanitatem, nihilomi- : 

nus tamen in iis ipſis, que damnant, colendis, NESCIO QUA PRAVITATE, | 
perſtare. Intelligebat Cicero falſa eſſe, quæ homines adorarent: nam cum | 


multa dixifſet, que ad everſionem religionum valerent : ait tamen non efle 


la vulgo diſputanda, ne ſuſceptas publice religiones diſputatio talis ex- 
tinguat: Quid ei facies, qui, cum errare ſe ſentiat, ultro ipſe in lapides 
impingat, ut populus omnis offendat? Ipſe fibi oculos eruat, ut omnes 
cci ſint? Qui nec de aliis bene mereatur, quos patitur errare ; nec de 
ſeipſo, qui: alienis accedit erroribus; z nec utitur tandem ſapientiæ ſuæ bono, 


| ut factis impleat, quod mente percepit. Div. Inſtit. I. ii. c. 3. 


on. AvsT1N' s account of Seneca is not at all more favourable. Sed ite | 
quam philoſophi quaſi liberum * fecerunt, tamen quia illuſtris populi 
Romani Senator erat, colebat quod reprehendebat ; agebat, quod argue- 
bat; quod culpabat, adorabat. Eo damnabilius, quod illa quæ MEN DACI- 
TER Sat fic © ageret, ut Populus. veraciter ou exiſtimaret. De civ. Dei, 


"Bur this Father 88 all the Pagan ſages and ebb under. 


"uh fame condemnation, for 1\posInG (as Dr. Sykes exprefſes it) ox THE 


* CREDULITY or THE PEOPLE, and with ſatire and declamation enough ') 
conſcience, if that will ſatisfy the Doctor —Quod utique non aliam ob 8 
cauſam factum videtur, pifi quia homines velut prudentium 7 ſapientium 
negotium fuit, poPULUM IN RELIGIONIBUS FALLERE, et in eo ipſo non 
ſolum colere, ſed imitari etiam Demones. Sicut enim Dæmones nifi eos 


* Alluding to the Stoical wiſe man. 


gquos | 
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quos fallendo deceperint, poſſidere non poſſunt, fic et homines 9rincipes non 


ſane juſti ſed Demonum ſimiles, ea que vana efle noverant, religionis no- 
mine populis tanquam vera ſuadebant, hoc modo eos civili ſocictati velut 


arctius alligantes. De civit. Dei, I. iv. c. 132. 


P. 25. [IH] One ſcarce meets with any thing in antiquity concerning 


| Pythagoras 5 knowledge i in phyſics, but what gives us freſh cauſe to admire 


the wonderful ſagacity of that extraordinary man. This ſtory of his 


predifting earthquakes has ſo much the air of a fable, that I believe it has 
been generally ranked (as it is by Stanley) with that heap. of traſh, which 
the enthuſiaſtic Pythagoreans and Platoniſts of the lower ages have raked 
together concerning him. Vet we learn from the collections of Pliny the 
Ulder, which ſay ““ futuro terre motu, eſt in puteis turbidior aqua, „ 
e that the ancients profited of this diſcovery, verified by a modern 
= relation of Paul Dudley, Eſq. in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 437. 
p. 72. who, ſpeaking of an earthquake which lately happened in New Eng- 


land, gives this remarkable account of its preceding ſymptoms: A 


1 neighbour of mine, that has a Well thirty- ſix feet decp, about three days 

2 60 bees the earthquake, was ſurprized to find his water, that uſed to be 
. « very ſweet and limpid, ſtink to that degree that they could make no uſe 
- "0 of it, nor ſcarce bear the houſe when it was brought in; and thinking 
=, = ſome carrion was got into the Well, he ſearched the bottom, but found 5 
= 4c; it clear and good, though the colour of the water was turned whey iſh, 
« or pale, In about feven days after the carthquake, his water began 
e to mend, and in chree * more returned to its former fs cetneſ and 
8 « colour,” 55 


P. 28. m Cefar ( ſays Cato) 1 et e _ ante, in hoc = 


dine, de vita et morte diſſeruit, credo falſa exiſtumans ea que de inferis 


MEMORANTUR. Apud cund. Cicero's reply is to the ſame purpoſe : Itaque 


ut aliqua in vita formido improbis eſſet poſita, apud inferos cjuſmodi quæ- 
dam illi av rI pi ſupplicia-impiis conflituta eſſe vcluerunt: quod videlicet 
intelligebant, his remotis, non eſſe mortem ipſam pertimeſcendam. Orat. iv. 
in Catilin. 8 4. I cannot conceive what the very ingenious Mr. Moyle 
could mean in his &/ay on the Roman Government, by ſay ing the im- 
mortality of tbe ſeul (by which he means the doctrine of a future ſtate of 


rewards and puniſhments) bad been an 1STABLISHED dotfrine, Caſar would | 


not have derided it in toe face of the whole ſenate. —Lo not the words of 


Vor. II. 5 3 Cicero 
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Cicero—Antiqui ſupplicia impiis conflituta eſe voluerunt, ex xprefily declare it 
to be an abliſbed doctrine? 
When Juvenal ſpeaks of the impiety of ſouls: with regard to this re- 
ligious opinion, he exhorts the ſober 1 of them to adhere to i, in _ 
words: 1 
5 Sed tu vera puta. Curius quid ſentit, & abe 
| 9 quid Fabricius maneſque Camilli : ? 
- quoties hinc talis ad illos 7 
Umbra venit? cuperent luftrari, fi qua darentur 
Sulphura cum tædis, et fi foret Name rug. 
Inuc, heu! Miſeri traducimur— - 


Thoſe who underſtand theſe lines can never abt whathet a Fitire State F 
was the eſtabliſhed doctrine in Rome. — Vet, ſtranger than all this, the very 
learned Moſheim, in his de rebus Chriſt. Comment. pP. 13. ſpeaking of this 

| licentious part of Cæſar's ſpeech, ſeems to copy Mr. Moyle's opinion 
: (whoſe works he had tranſlated) in theſe words—** Ita magni hi Homines 
« et Romanæ civitatis principes nunquam auſi fuiſſent loqui, in Concilio 
cc « Patrum conſcriptorum / fe Religio credere Juſſi Het, mentes hominum per- 
N e 00 ennes eſſe.” By his, /i Religio credere juſſiſet, he muſt mean—if this 
. bad been the eftabl, iſhed Dotrine—He could not mean d the Pagan Religion 
= MS in general enjoined it to be believed For there was no national Religion of 

: Paganiſm without it. But the reaſon he gives for his opinion exceeds all 85 
belief. He ſays, 48 Cato | 1s ſo far from blaming Czſar for this declaration, Dy 

that he rather openly applauds i it.” —cc Quam Orationem M. PorT1vs Gita. : 

4 illud Stoicæ Familiæ præſidium et decus, tantum abeſt, ut reprehendat, 
N pus publice pariter in Senatu laudat.“ What are theſe terms of -- 

praiſe ?—* Sic enim Benz ET COMPOSITE, inquit, Cæſar paulo ante in hoc 
5 Or dine de vita & morte diſſeruit: Jalſa, credo, exiflimans que de inferis 85 
ce memorantur.” Surely this Bene & compoſite diſſeruit, was ſo far from being 

5 intended by the rigid Stoic as a compliment on his capital Adverſary, that g 
- it was a ſevere cenſure, implying, in every term made uſe of, that Cæſar's 
5 opinion was no crude or haſty ſentiment, taken up, as an occafional topic, 
out of an ill-judged compaſſion for the Criminals, but that it was the 
| Syſtem of his School in this matter, deliberately dreſſed out with all the 
charms of his own eloquence, | in a ſtudied and correct diflertation. 37 


v. 34. CK 
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P. 34. [K] Acad. Quæſt. I. iv.——The learned Moſheim has done me 
the honour of abridging my reaſoning on this head in the following man- 
ner - Academici, meliores licet & ſapientiores Scepticis videri wellent, æ que 
tamen mali et pernicioſi erant. Id ipſum enim dogma, in quo vis & ratio 
diſciplinæ Scepticz poſita erat, probabant Nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, 
e nihil ſciri poſſe, et de omnibus 1dcirco rebus, nullo interpoſito judicio, 
4 diſputandum eſſe.“ Hoc unum inter utroſque intererat, quod cum Scep- 
tici ſtatuerent, © nulli rei ad ſentiendum, ſed perpetuo diſputandum eſſe, 
Academici e contrario ſciſcerent * in illis, que veri ſpeciem haberent ſeu 
* probabilia viderentur, acquieſcendum eſſe.“ Atqui hoc ipfum PROBABILE | 
cui ſapientem adjentiri volebant Academici, NUNQUAM LI REPERIEBANT. 
Quare non ſecus ac Sceptici infirmare omnia & incerta reddere ſtudebant, 
Id vero qui agunt, ut dubium prorſus et anceps videntur Utrum—Aini 


5 moriantur an ſuperſint, &c. De rebus Chriſt, comment. p. 22. 


P. 34. [L] The reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee the judgement A. 5 
| learned French writer on the account here given of the Academics Lon 
fait voir que gon doit exclure de ce nombre [des ſectes dogmatiſtes] les 
nouveaux Academiciens, purs ſceptiques, quoy qu' il y ait quelques auteurs 

modernes qui pretendent le contraire, et entre autres M. Middleton, auteur 

5 de la nouvelle Vie du Ciceron Anglois. Mais fi l'on Examine la ſource on 


il a puiſc ſes ſentimens, l'on trouvera que c'eſt dans les apologies que les - 


| Academiciens eux memes ont faites pour cacher le ſcepticiſme qui leur 
Etoit reprochẽè par toutes les autres ſectes; et de cette maniere on Pourroit 

ſoutenir que les Pyrrhoniens memes n'ẽtoient point ſceptiques. Qu'on ſe - 
reſſouvienne ſeulement que, ſuivant le raport de Ciceron, Arceſilaus, fon- | 


dateur de la nouvelle Academie, nioit que l'on fut certain de ſa propre ex- 


iſtence. Apres un trait ſemblable, et pluſieurs autres qui ſont raportes— 
on laiſſe au lecteur a decider du caractere de cette ſecte et du jugement | 
qu'en porte M. Middleton. M. De 8. Di fur Union de a Religion, de ia 
4 Morale, et de la Politique, Pref. . 
P. 36. IM. Tully aſſures us that thoſe of 55 Old PRES were 1 
matiſts, Queſt. Acad. lib. i. Nihil enim inter PERIPATETICOS et ACADEMIAM g 
Ham VETEREM differebat; for that the Peripatetics were dogmatiſts no- | 
body ever doubted. Yet the 1ame Tully, towards the concluſion of this 
book, ranks them with the ſcepties: : Hanc Academiam NOV AN appella- ; 
bant, quæ mihi vETvus videtur; for ſuch certainly was the New Academy. 
I'D way of ee Cicero to himſelf I take to be this: Where he 
| | | Ii 2 35 ſpeaks 
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Cicero—Antiqui ſupplicia impiis os e e voluerunt, ex xprefly declare it 


to be an efabliſhed doctrine? 
When Juvenal ſpeaks of the impiety of Rome, with regard to this re- 
| ligious opinion, he exhorts the ſober part of them to > adhere to it, in theſe 


| words: 2 


Sed tu vera puta. Curius quid" Nuk, & 1 wigs 
e quid Fabricius maneſque Camilli:! 7 
quoties hinc talis ad illos f 
Umbra venit? cuperent luſtrari, f qua darentur 
Sulphura cum tædis, et fi foret humida laurus. 1 
: Illuc, heu! Miſeri traducimur— 1 


T hoſe who underſtand theſe lines can never r doudt whether a Kitts State 1 
was the eftabliſbed doctrine in Rome.—Yet, ſtranger than all this, the very 
learned Moſheim, in his de rebus Chriſt. Comment. p. 15. ſpeaking of this 
licentious part of Cæſar's ſpeech, ſeems to copy Mr. Moyle's opinion 
| (whoſe works he had tranſlated) in theſe words—* Ita magni hi Homines | 
et Romanæ civitatis principes nunquam auſi fuiſſent loqui, in Concilio 
0 Patrum conſcriptorum / #: Religio credere Sufi et, mentes hominum per- fo 
eee .onnes elle.” By bis, # Rebgo. credere Juſſiſet, he muſt mean—if this 
3 OOO eſtabliſhed Do#rine—He could not mean—had the Pagan Religion 
„ in general enjoined it to be belie vel For there Was no national Religion of 
Paganiſm without uh But the reaſon he gives for his opinion exceeds all 
belief. He ſays, Li Cato 1 is ſo far from blaming Cæſar for this declaration, - 
that he rather openly applauds i it.” — “ Quam Orationem M. PorT1vs Odo, : 
45 illud Stoice Familie præſidium et decus, tantum abeſt, ut reprehendat, 
e ut potius publice pariter in Senatu laudat.” Wbat are theſe terms —_ 
: praiſe ?— * Sic enim BENE ET COMPOSITE, inquit, Cæſar paulo ante in hoc 
9 Ordine de vita & morte diſſeruit : falſa, credo, exiſtimans que de inferis . 
5 « memorantur.” ' Surely this bene & compoſite diſſeruit, was ſo far from being 
8 intended by the rigid Stoic as a compliment on his capital Adverſary, that 
it was a ſevere cenſure, implying, in every term made uſe of, that Cæſars 
5 opinion was no crude or haſty ſentiment, taken up, as an occaſional topic, = 
out of an ill-zudged compaſſion for the Criminals, but that it was the 
; Syſtem of his School in this matter, deliberately dreſſed out with all the 
. e of his own eloquence, 1 in a ſtudied and correct diſſertation. 3 


v2 
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P. 34. (K] Acad. Queſt. l. iv. The learned Moſheim has done me 
the honour of abridging my reaſoning on this head in the following man- 
ner Academici, meliores licet & ſapientiores Scepticis videri vellent, æque 


tamen mali et pernicioſi erant. Id ipſum enim dogma, in quo vis & ratio 


diſciplinz Scepticæ poſita erat, probabant Nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, 


cc nihil ſciri poſſe, et de omnibus idcirco rebus, nullo interpoſito judicio, 
0 diſputandum eſſe.“ Hoc unum inter utroſque intererat, quod cum Scep- 


55 


tici ſtatuerent, nulli rei ad ſentiendum, fed perpetuo diſputandum efle,” 
Academici e contrario ſciſcerent « in illis, quæ veri ſpeciem haberent ſeu 
« probabilia viderentur, acquieſcendum eſſe.“ Atqui hoc ipſum PROBABILE = 
cui ſapientem adjentiri volebant Academici, NUNQUAM 1LL1 REPERIEBANT. 
Quare non ſecus ac Sceptici infirmare omnia & incerta reddere ſtudebant. 
Id vero qui agunt, ut dubium prorſus et anceps videntur 6 


_ an ſuperſint, &c. De rebus Chriſt. comment. p. 22. 


P. 34. [L] The reader may not be diſpleaſed to fee the judgement oy: a 
1 French writer on the account here given of the Academics L'on 
| fait voir que Von doit exclure de ce nombre [des ſectes dogmatiſtes] les 
nouveaux Academiciens, purs ſceptiques, quoy quil y alt quelques auteurs 
modernes qui pretendent le contraire, et entre autres M. Middleton, auteur 
de la nouvelle Vie du Ciceron Anglois. Mais fi l'on Examine la ſource 0 
il a puiſe ſes ſentimens, l'on trouvera que c'eſt dans les apologies que les 
Academiciens eux memes ont faites pour cacher le ſcepticiſme qui leur ; 
Etoit reproche par toutes les autres ſectes; et de cette maniere on pourroit 
ſoutenir que les Pyrrhoniens memes n ẽtoient point ſceptiques. Qu'on ſe 
reſſouvienne ſeulement que, ſuivant le raport de Ciceron, Arceſilaus, fon- 
dateur de la nouvelle Academie, nioit que l'on fut certain de ſa propre ex - 
iſtence. Apres un trait ſemblable, et pluſieurs autres qui ſont raportes— 


on laiſſe au lecteur à decider du caractere de cette ſecte et du jugement 


qu'en porte M. Middleton. — M. De 8. DiJ. fur PUnion de la Religion, de W : 


Morale, et de la Politique, Pref. p. 2. 
= IM] Tully aſſures us that thoſe of the Old 1 were + Dogs 


matiſts, Quæſt. Acad. lib. i. Nihil enim inter PRI ATETIcos et ACADEMIAM _ 
Mam vertEREM differebat; for that the Peripatetics were dogmatiſts no- 5 
body ever doubted. Let the lame Tully, towards the concluſion of this 
book, ranks them with the ſceptics : Hanc Academiam nova appella- 


bant, que mihi vervs videtur ; for ſuch. certainly was the New Academy. 


The way of reconciling Cicero to himſelf I take to be this; Where he 
"IÞ 2 hi ſpeaks 
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peaks of the conformity between the peripatetics and the Ola Academy, he 
conſiders Plato as the founder of the C/d Academy: this appears from the 
following words, Academ. 1. ii. e. 5, Alter ¶nampe Plato] quia reliquit. 
perfectiſſimam diſeiplinam, Peripateticos et Academicos, nominibus diffe- 
rentes, re eongruentes: And where he ſpeaks of the conformity between 
the New Academy and the Old, he conſiders Socrates as the founder of the 
Old Academy. For the New, as we here ſee, claimed the neareſt relation to 
their maſter, Thus De Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 5. he ſays, Ut hxe in philoſo- 
phia ratio contra omnia diſſerendi, nullamque rem apertè judieandi, pro- 
Feta d Socrate, repetita ab Arcgſilas, confirmata a Carneade, &c. But Tully, 
it may be ſaid, in the very place where he ſpeaks of the agreement between 
the New and Old Academy, underſtands Plato as the founder of the old ; 
Hane Academiam novam adpellant ; que mihi vetus videtur, fi quidem 
Platonem ex illa vetere numeramus; eujus in libris nihil adfirmatur, et in. 
utramque partem multa diſſeruntur; de omnibus quæritur, nihil certi 
dicitur. But it is to be obſerved, that Plato had a twofold character: 8 8 
is to be conſidered, on the one hand, as the Diſciple and Hiſtorian of 8 
erates; and on the other, as the Head of a Sect himſelf, and maſter * | 
: | Nenocrates and Ariſtotle... As the diſciple, he affirms nothing; as the Mac. = 
ter, he is a Dogmatiſt. Under the frft. character. Socrates and he are the 
fame; under the ſecond, they are very different. Tully here ſpeaks of 
him under the fr , as appears from. what he ſays of him, nibil adfirmas 
tur, &c, Plato, in this place, therefore, is the ſame as Socrates. = 
not diſtinguiſhing his double character hath occaſioned much diſpute: 
amongſt the Ancients ; as the not obſerving that Cicero hath, throughout 
bis writings, made t diſtinction, hath much embarraſſed the moderns. 
Diogenes Laertius tells us, there were infinite diſputes about Plato's cha- 
racter; ſome holding 1 that he did anne others that he did not. Ene! 
N W O Fark £51, 20 of 13 @aoy GUTSY Ton, ol 9. K. Lib. 111. .Seg, 51. | 
Sextus Empiricus ſays the ſame thing : 10 Ida r & Sv, os iv doſpolloncy | EPO ay 
; Eva, 0 0. Great,. He then tells you, ſome Waage better: | Kala 9. il | 
a elle i iy. ply Yap Tok; vHvasνr act Nye, erh 0 Lunpd inc codyilas ron 
15 al pb Tivas n N aywidowi © wess go pig, vue rt x HE pa 8 
bow GuTCy Fong Goa , wha oe dnopaivilas firoy dig Tunpal rag, 
n Tijnis, * TwO> Tov Tor That Cicero made the diſtinction, delivered 
| above, we ſhall now ſee. In the Ac. lemic Queſtions, he ſpeaks of him 
as the di diſtiple and hilerian of Socrates 3 and, under that character, nihil 
85 adfirmatur, 
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a adfirmatur, & in utramque partem multa difſeruntur, de omnibus quæritur, 
nihil certi dicitur. In his Ofices he ſpeaks of him as different from So- 
crates, and the founder of a ſect: and then he is a Dogmatiſt, and, as he 
ſays elſewhere, reliquit perfectiſſimam diſciplinam Peripateticos et Aca- - 
demicos nominibus differentes, re congruentes. His words to his ſon are : 
Sed tamen noſtra ſnempe Academica] leges non multum a Pepe 
difſſidentia, quoniam utrique et Socratici et Platonici eſſe volumus; i. e. 
He tells his ſon, that he would both dogmatize like Plato, and ſcepticize 
like Socrates. But Grævius, not apprehending this double character of 
Plato, would change Socratici to Stoici. For, ſays he, qui dicere poteſt 
ſe utrumque eſſe voluiſſe Platonicum et Soeraticum; perinde eſt ac fi 
feripſiſſet utrumque ſe velle eſſe Peripateticum et Ariſtoteleum. But there 
was a vaſt difference between Plato, founder of the Academy, and 80 
cerates; A none between Plato the diſciple and hiſtorian of Socrates, 
and Socrates, ——The fortune of this note has been very fingular ; and Will. | 
afford us a pleaſant picture of the temper and genius of Anſwerers and 


| their ways. One man writing ſomething about Plato and the ancients ;. 8 


and reading what is here ſaid of Plato's dogmatizing, abuſes the author for 
making him a degmatiſt: And another who had to do, I do not know how, —_ 
with Socrates and the moderns, and reading what relates to Plato's ſcep- 


= ticiſing, is as plentiful, in his ribaldry and ill language, for making him 


a ſceptic: while the author was, all the time, giving an hiſtorical relation. 
of what others made Aim; 3 and only. endeay oured to reconcile tein various. | 
3 accounts. 5 8 | | 
- 2h 46 Ni Tuſc. Difp. 7 1. 6. 3 refers to his pbiugp FO 
5 character; and aufeoritate to his legi Hative. The common reading is, cum 
honore et diſeiplini, tum etiam auRoritate. Dr. B. in his emendations on 


the Tuſc. Queſt, ſaw this was faulty ; but not reſlecting on the compli- 
cated character of Py thagoras, and, perhaps, not attending to eee 

purpoſe (which was, not to ſpeak of the nature of his philoſophy . 
dhe reputation he had in Magna Græcia) he ſeems not to have hit upon the 


true reading. He objects to Honore, becauſe the particles cum and zum _ 
require a greater difference. in the things ſpoken of, than is to be found 
in Honos and audtoritas : which reaſoning would have been juſt, had only a 
_ philojophic character, or only a levifiative, been the ſubject. But it was 
Cicero's plain meaning, to preſent Pythagoras under both theſe views. 1 
that honos, which 1 is the Proper conſequence of ſucceeding | in the firſt; and | 
| aul SHOE. 
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auftcritas, of ſucceeding in the latter; have all the real difference that 
cum and tm require; at leaſt Plutarch thought ſo, when he applied 
words of the very ſame import to the Egyptian ſoldiery and the prie/thood ; 
t whom, like the legiſlator and philoſopher, the one having pouer and 
the other wiſdom, auttoritas and honos diſtinEtly belong :—rz wiv d didglar, 
Ts 0 Jig copia, Ae AE!QMA * TIMHN HSD. De Iſid. & Ofir. Another 
objection, the learned critic brings againſt the common reading, has more 
weight; which is, that in honore et 41 iſciplina, two words are joined toge- 
ther as very fimilar i in ſenſe, which have ſcarce any affinity or relation 
to one another : on which account he would read Moak et diſciplina. But 
this, as appears from what has been ſaid above, renders the whole ſentence 
8 lame and imperfect: I would venture therefore to read, (only changing 
a ſingle letter) tenuit Magnam illam Græciam cum honore Ex diſciplina, 
tum etiam auQoritate : and then all will be right, diſciplina referring 
equally to honore and auBoritate, as his 1. both his PORE | and | 
| * inſtitutions. Is 
: 44 (O. | Demonſtratio Heats; hich; becauſe the World would : 
8 not pho for demsnſiration, and becauſe he had no better to give, after a 
long and vain ſearch for certainty throughout all the Regions of Erudi- 
V tion, he attempted, by the help of Sextus Empiricus, in order to keep him- 
)) credit, to ſhew that no ſuch thing was to be bad. And ſo compoſed 
FR ps his Book of the Weakneſs of human underſtanding. Malebranch has laid 
open his ridiculous caſe with great force and ſkill, — ]] eſt vrai quily 
#00 quelques-uns qui reconnoifſent apres vingt ou trente années de temps 
perdu, qu ils n'ont rien appris dans leurs lectures; mais il ne leur plait 
pas de nous le dire avec fincerite. Il faut auparavant qu'ils avent prouve, 
A leur mode, qu'on ne peut rien ſpaviir; et puis après ils le confeſſent; 
” parce qu 158 ils ag le Jo pourelr faire, ſans. qu on * e de leur 
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. 5 1 r 1 
„„ "Os P (P:] Geddes, or tis Ciao WIN (ton mention 1 them fo once) l 
in the efſay on the compoſe tion of the ancients, are here very angry at the 
author for charging Plato with making a monſtrous miſ-alliance, merely (as 5 
they ſay) becauſe he added the ſtudy of phyfics to that of morals; and em- 
© ploy fix pages in defending Plato's conduct. As theſe inſolent ſeribblers : 
could not ſee then, fo poſſibly they will not be ready to learn now, that 
the term of monſirous miſ-alliance, which I gave to Plato's Project, of in- 
— the Pythagoric and Socratic Schools, referred to the oppoſite 
and 
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and contrary geniuſes of thoſe Schools in their Manxzr of treating their 


Subjects, not to any difference which there is in their Subjects them- 
| ſelves. The miſ-alliance was not in joining Phyfics to Merals ; but in 


joining a Fanatic Myſticiſm to the cool logic of common ſenſe. 


P. 67. [O] The unfairneſs of readers when their paſſions have made 
them become writers, is hardly to be conceived ; ſome of theſe have re- 
| preſented the three laſt teſtimonies as given to prove that Plato believed 
no future ſtate at all: though the author had plainly and expreſsly declared a 
but a page or two before, p. 64, as well as at p. 11. that there was a 
dort of future fate which Plato did believe; he refers to it again at 
— 64, and, what is more, obſerves here, on this laſt paſſage, that Celſus 
alludes to this very future ſtate of Plato. And what was it but this, — 
that future happineſs and miſery were the natural and neceſſary conſequences 5 
of virtue and Vice; Vice being ſuppoſed to produce that imbecillity and . 
5 fluggiſnneſs which clogged and retarded the Soul, and hindered it _ 
1 penetrating. into the higher regions. = 
Pe. 70. [R] This will explain the cauſe o a fact which Clond chives _ 
concerning them, where he ſpeaks of the liberty which the Greek Philos 
ſophers had taken, in inventing new Words —4“ ex omnibus Philoſophis 
FSrxroi ce plurima novayerunt.” de Fin, I. ii, c. 2. For the more a Teacher 
deviates from common notions, and the diſcipline of Nature, the leſs able 


he will be to expreſs himſelf by Words already in uſe. 


EE 72. [S] This ſtrange Stoical fancy, that the ſame Scenes of men and = 
things ſhould revive and re-app*ar, can be only well accounted for by the 
credit they gave to the dotages of Judicial Aſtrology, to which their 
__ doctrine of Fate much diſpoſed them. This renovation was to happen in 

the GREAT PrAroxie YEAR, when all the heavenly Bodies were ſuppoſed 

5 begin their courſes anew, from the ſame Points from which they firſt 


ſct out at their Creation. So Auſonius, 


„ Conſumpto Magnus qui dicitur a anno 
I, Rurſus i in antiquum venient vaga ſidera curſum, 
cc © Qualia diſpofiti ſteterant ab Origine Mundi.“ 


Gy p. 73. (11 Cicero makes the famous orator, M. Antoniun, give this 
as the reaſon why he hid his knowledge of the Greck Philoſophy from 
the People, —Sic decrevi [inquit Antonius] philoſophati potius, ut 


15 Neoptolemvs. apud Ennium, Saris. nam omnino baud placet. Sed tamen 


2 
a rm rn 


8 
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hec eſt mea ſententia, quam videbar expoſuiſſe. Ego iſta ſtudia non 
improbo, moderata modo ſint: opinionem iſtorum ſtudiorum, & ſuſpicio- 
nem artificii apud eos, qui res judicent, oratori adverſariam eſſe arbitror. 
5 Imminuit e enim & oratoris auctoritatern & orationis tidem. De Orat. l. its 


P. 74. . C5 Ort. pro Is Ir muſt be owned, that theſe Sal” 
at firſt fight, ſeem to have a different meaning. And the diſputandi cauſa 
looks as if the obſervation was confined to Stoiciſn. For this Sect had ſo 

entirely engroſſed the Dialectics, that the followers of Zeno were more 

frequently called Dialeclici than Stoici, Notwithſtanding this, it plainly 


” appears, I think, from the context, that the other ſenſe is the true, Tully . 


introduces his obſervation on Cato's ſingularity 1 in theſe words: et guoniam 


nun of nobis hec oratio habenda aut cum imperita multitudine, aut in aliquo 


conventu agreſtium, audacius paulo de ſtudiis humanitatis, gue & mibi & 

vobis nota & jucunda ſunt, di iſputabo. Here he declares, his deſi ign is not 

to give his thoughts of the Stoics in particular, (though they furniſhed the 

_ occaſion) but of the Greek philoſophy in general, de fudiis humanitatis. 

Ile then runs through the Stoical parodoxes, and concludes——Hzec homo 
ingenigſiſſimus M. C. arripuit, Sc. But had it been his intention to confine 
the obſervation to the Stoics, on account of their great name in Logic, 

he muſt have ſaid banc, not hac ; it being their e not their paradoxes, 5 
which was of uſe in diſputation. N 

P. 573. LX) Lucullus had been 1 very 1 wy Fo ” 

Academy, when Tully entered on it's defence ; in which he thought 8 
proper to premiſe ſomething concerning himſelf. Aggrediar i igitur, (ays 
he) fi pauca ante, quaſi de FAMA MEA dixero. He then declares, that, 5 
had he embraced the Academy out of vanity, or love of contradiction, it 55 
had not only reflected on his ſenſe, but on his honour: Itaque niſi inep- 


tum putarem in tali diſputatione id facere, quod cum de republica diſ- 


ceptatur fieri interdum ſolet: jurarem per Jovem, Sc. From hence, I 
gather that though the queſtion here be of the Academic philoſophy, and :--- 
of Cicero as an Academic ; yet, as he tells us, he is now to vindicate him- 


ſelf 1 in a Point in which his honour was concerned, the proteſtation = 


5 general, and concerns his conſtant turn of mind; which s inclined | 
bim, he ſays, to ſpeak his ſeutiments. 3 

P. 82. [V] The learned Author of the exact nd: elegant H fory f q. 
cero, hath ſince turned chis circumſtance to the fuppert of the contrary opi- 
nion, 
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nion, with regard to his Hero's ſentiments :—* But ſome (ſays he) have 
* been apt to confider them [7. e. the paſſages in Tully's philoſophic 


e writings in favour of a future ſtate] as the flouriſhes rather of his elo- 


ec quence than the concluſions of his reaſon. Since in other parts of his 
© works he ſeems to intimate, not only a diffidence, but a diſbelief of the 
c jmmortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, _ 
ce and eſpecially in his letters, where he is ſuppoſed to declare his mind 
ee with the greateſt frankneſs. But—in a melancholy hour, when the ſpi- 
e rits are depreſſed, the ſame argument would not appear to him with the 
60 ſame force, but doubts and difficulties get the aſcendant, and what hu- 
c moured his preſent chagrin find the readieſt admiſſion. The paſſages 
« * alledged i. & in this place of The Divine Legation] were all of this kind, 
„written in the ſeaſon of his dejection, when all things were going wrong . 
| « with him, and in the height of Cœſar's power, &c. Vol. II. p 561. 
ed. 4. Thus, every thing hath two Academical handles. But ſtill, my 
cCandid friend will allow me to ſay they cannot both be right, It is con- 
feſſed, that a deſponding temper, like that of Cicero, will, in a melan- 
choly hour, be always inclined to fear the worſt, But to what are its fears = 
_ confined? Without doubt to the iſſue of that very affair, for which we 
are diſtreſſed, A melancholy hour would have juſt the contrary influence 
on our other cogitations. And this by the wiſe and gracious diſpoſition of . 
| Nature; that the mind may endeavour to make up by an abundance of 
hope i in one quarter, what through the perſuaſion of its fears, it hath ſuf- 
fered itſelf to part from, in another. 80 that unleſs Cicero were made 
differently from all other men, one might venture to ſay, his hopes of fuur 2 
good (had Philoſophy permitted him to entertain any hopes ar all) would 5 
have riſen i in Proportion to his fears of the preſent. And this is ſeen every > 
| day i in fact. For it is nothing but this natural diſpoſition that makes men 


of the world ſo generally fly even to Superſtition for the ſolace of their 
misfortunes. But the excellent author of the critical inquiry into the opinions 


of the ancient philoſophers goes further. Cicero (ſays he) very frankly 
. declares in his Tuſculans themſelves that this [the mortality or the no ſepa- 
med rate exiſtence of the ſoul] was the moſt real and effectual, the moſt ſolid 
and ſubſtantial comfort that could be adminiſtered againſt the fear of 
death. In his firſt Tuſculan, he undertakes to prove, that death was 
C not an evil; and this 1/2, Becauſe it was not attended with any actual 
1 puniſhment, | or poſitive and real miſery, 20 . He riſes higher, and 
Vor. II. e R 3 5 labours 
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&« labours to prove, that men ought to look upon death as a bleſſing rather 
than an evil, as the ſoul, after its departure from the body, might be 
„happy in another life. In the firſt part he ſuppoſes the mortality and 


* extinEtion of the ſoul at death; in the ſecond he plainly ſuppoſes, that 
c jt will ſurvive the body. Now the queſtion is, on which doctrine does 
ce he lay moſt ſtreſs ; or, which of theſe two notions, in the opinion of 
 « Cicero, would ſerve beſt to fortify and prepare men againſt the fear of 
death? And luckily Cicero himſelf has long ſince determined this point 
for us; having | in the firſt Tuſculan brought ſeveral reaſons to prove 
d the immortality of the ſoul, he after all very frankly declares, that they 
« had no great validity and force; that the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial argu- 
« ment, which could be urged againſt the fear of death, was the very : 
5 8 © conſideration advanced in his letters, or the defrine which makes it the 
4 utter period of our being: And i in the remaining part of the book he 
« proceeds to argue chiefly on this ſuppoſition, | as being the beſt calculated 
« to ſupport men againſt the fear and terror of death, The arguments which 
b he urged to prove the immortality of the ſoul, ſeem ſometimes to have 
had great weight with the perſon, to whom they were immediately 
« addrefled he declares himſelf fond of the opinion, and reſolves not to. 
f « part with it. Nemo me de immortalitate depellet. To this Cicero re- 
40 « plies, laudo id quidem; etſi nihil nimis, oportet confidere : movemur 
enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo: labamus mutamuſque ſententiam cla- 
« rjoribus etiam in rebus; in bis eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. Id igitur * 
« he acciderit, fimus armati, & 32. Ne does not ſeem to lay any great ſtreſs 
on the notion of a future ſtate; nihil oportet nimis confidere. He owns. 
« that the arguments, alledged i in ſupport of i it, were rather ſpecious than 
_ « ſolid : movemur enim ſpe aliquo acute coneluſo. That they were 
© not plain and clear enough to make any ſtrong and laſting impreſſion : L- 
0 «& Labamus mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus etiam in his rebus; i in his 
4 eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. That therefore the beſt remedy at all events, | 
ED would be the notion that the ſoul dies with the body; id i igitur ſi ac- 
5 : « ciderit, fimus armali. Having then explained what he had to ſay on the 
40 immortality of the ſoul, he proceeds to ſhew, that death could not be 


„ conſidered as an evil, on the ſuppoſition t that the ſoul was to periſh with h 
: « uy end | 


Then therefore he AT wich men to contemn the terrors of death, 


6 he grounds his main — on the mortality of the ſoul. As to the 
1 notion 
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te notion of a future ſtate, it was maintained by arguments too ſubtile to 


c work a real and laſting eonviction; it was not thought clear enough to 
cc make any deep and ſtrong impreſſion. He has therefore recourſe to 
ce the extinction of the ſoul, as the moſt comfortable conſideration that 
ee could be employed againſt the fear of death. This was not then a topic 
« that was peculiar to the ſeaſon of dejection and diſtreſs; it was not 
c thrown out only accidentally, when he was not confidering the ſubject, 
„ but was uſed 1 in the works that were deliberately and profeſſedly written 
on this very point. It could rot therefore be occaſh onal only, and ſuited 
0:20 the preſent circumſtances, as s Dr. ann in bis reaſoning all along 
« ſuppoſes.” _ | : 
ee [oZ]. Dion Caſſius tells us, that in he} year of Rome 689 the 
Government conſulted, what the Hiſtorian calls, the Augury of ſafety; a 
| fort of Divination to learn, if the Gods received in good part the Prayers 
for the Safety of the People. This ceremony was only to be performed 
in that year, during the courſe of which, no Allies of Rome had defected 
from her, no Armies had appeared in the field, and no Battle had been oY 
- fought. A ceremony which plainly aroſe from the ancient notion „„ 
en vious Demon, then moſt to be dreaded when the felicity of States or of 
private men was at its height. 3 1 5 
3 [AA] Tuſc. Diſp. 1. v. e. 13. The 1 Js fas ft ian, ” 
- has been omitted by accident, in my quotation. But Anfeverers Aa 
8 myſtery in this omiſſion, which could be nothing but my conſciouſneſs = 
that the omitted words made againſt me. They are now inſerted to ſhew _ 
that they make intirely for me; and that Cicero uſed the word decerptus 


Do the literal ſenſe ; for, it only ir in a figurative ve, he had no occafion to ſoften > 
it with a ſalva reverentig. 


P. 104. [BB] It properly 6gnifies what bath neither 1 nor end; 


5 85 frequently uſed in the improper ſenſe of having no end. And in- 
deed, we may obſerve in moſt of the Latin writers, an unphiloſophic 8 
cCence in the uſe of mixed modes by ſubſtituting one for another: The pro- 
viding againſt the ill effects of this abuſe, to which theſe ſort of words are 
chiefly liable, gave the ancient Roman lawyers great trouble; as appears 
from what one of them obſerves, 25 Juriſconſultorum ſummus circa verbo- 
rum PROPRIETATEM labor eſt.” Hence the Compoſers of the Juſtinian 5 
Digeſt found a neceſſity of having « one whole book of their Pandeds em- 


ployed de ver borum . e The abuſe aroſe, i in a good meaſure, 
„ ; | from 
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from their not being early broken and inured to abſtract reaſoning : It is 


certain at leaſt, that the Greeks, who were eminent for ſpeculation, are 


| infinitely more exact in their uſe of mixed modes: not but ſomething muſt 


be allowed for the ſuperior abundance of the Greek language. 


P. 106, [CC] It hath been objected to me, that this doctrine of the 
. refuſi on of the ſoul was very conſiſtent with the belief of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, in the intermediate ſpace between death and the 
reſolution of the ſoul into the 1d % But theſe Objectors forgot that it had 
been ſhewn, that thoſe Philoſophers who held the refuſion not to be im- 
5 mediate, believed the ſoul to be confined to a ſucceſſivxe courſe of tranſ- 
migrations entirely phyſical. So that there was no more room for a moral 5 
ſtate of reward and een * reſolution had been 
immediate 1 Le ect „ 5 
5 3 1 16. [DD] Ala | 0.51 1 AAoro tis 170 1 Nr T8 : ab. But . | 
the elder Platoniſts talked another * if TOs may. be allowed to | 
know what they ſaid: hs 


Eſſe apibus partem divinæ mentis, & haviftus 
Atherios dixere. Deum namque'L ire per omnes. 


"Wis, [EE] But they were not content to ſpeak | a language Arent : 
from their Maſter. They would, ſometimes, make him ſpeak theirs. Se 
Hierocles tells us, Plato ſaid, that “ When God made the viſible world, 
| « he had no occaſion for pre-exiſtent matter to work upon. ; His will was : 
« ſufficient to bring all creatures into being.“ Ax Yap avry tis utogaoiy 
av LOTK oiztiov PADνν,? :. De fato & Prov. . Phot. But where Plato laid 
1 this 1 we are yet to learn. 5 3Cͤß V 8 


Terraſque, tractuſque maris, ceelumque profinidur, 
Hine pecudes, armenta, vi Ros, genus omne ferarum, 
| Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ; ac RESOLUTA referri 1 
 —_ Ne Bo oo le Georg. i iv. 222, Ls, 


5 But n now what temptation ould _ Jater Platoniſts 3 to make this = 
teration in favour of Paganiſm, if their maſter and his firſt followers called 

the human ſoul a part of God only 1 in a looſe metaphorical ſenſe ? for ſuch. 

- ſenſe could have reflected no diſgrace upon their Henn. 5 
A paſſage of Plutarch will ſhew us the whole change and e of 7 
this ſyſtem in one view; where ſpeaking of the opinions of the philoſophers, 


EY 48 + R * 
ET 
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he ſays, 6 PrTHAGORAS and Pr Ar held the Soul to be immortal; for that 
„ launching out into the Soul of the univerſe, it returns to its Parent and 
60 original. The Stoics ſay, that on its leaving the body the more infirm 
| « (that is, the Soul of the ignorant) ſuffers the lot of the body: But the 
« more vigorous (that is, the Soul of the wiſe) endures to the confla- 
= gration. Democritus and Epicurus ſay, the Soul is mortal, and periſhes 0 
« with the body: PyYTHAGORAS and PLaTo, that the reaſonable Soul is 8 . 
„ immortal (for that the Soul is not God, but the workmanſhip of the e = 
* eternal God) and that the irrational | is mortal.” Leda yes, Iro, aghoglev „ 50 ; to 
ra Thy l Eda yap eis ro r Taules xm Rey Tpog To . 0¹ 5 


5 Trau Bi TW ow rwy iroplgreda Thy . a hentgifav d apo Tos CVYKpijeceo yertobas 2 


3 Cradrm N dvou tay dr%',,ir n) r d! eee di ic op} rag cops, * pixps VV 
D I. Harte l Ex phaprm, T5 cafe tere, Tila | 
. ve % X% Hr To pv 8 d pbaflo- ( yap TW wx, s Nebv, 4 tpyoy 18 


| Gidis das ee) To & Hure . * ro * role e. B. SN. oh 
l — 5 . 
58; here i is Suki: very levee | in ; this W He gives the opi- . „„ 
nions of the ſeveral Philoſophers concerning the Soul. He begins — 8 
Pythagoras and Plato; goes on to the Stoics, Democritus and Epicurus ; a 
and then returns back to Pyrbagoras and Plato again. This ſeems to be 
SR... . - enough ; but this is not the worſt. His account of the Pytha- 
gore and Platonic doctrine concerning the Soul, with which he ſets out, 
ccCuontradicts that with which he concludes. For, tbe launching out into the 
foul of the univerſe, which is his firſt account, implies, and is, the language : — I 8 
of thoſe who ſay, that the Soul was part of the ſubſtance of God; whereas „ 1 
his /econd account expreſsly declares that the Soul was not. God, that is, „„ e i 
1 part of God, but only his workmanſhip, Let me obſerve too, that what . 1 90 — 
de fays further, in this ſecond account, of the rational Soul's being immor- 1 l; 
ral, and the irrational, mortal, contradicts what he in another place of the 
ſame tract, quoted above, tells us, was the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
Plato concerning the ſoul; namely, that the human and brutal, the rational . 
: and irrational, were of the ſame nature, Nuberydpas, on ATV James 2 e 5 


ka r Nur Sa *. aH rag uxas 8 8 . AG IXW 5 tvepysoas c Thy decrease i 
r gοννj,̃ | How is all this to be accounted for ? Very eaſily. J A = 
tract of the Placits of the Philoſophers was an extract from the authors 5 | 
 common-place: in which, doubtleſs, were large collections from VVV I 
Py eren and e both before and after Chriſt, It i 18 Plain then, — =. 
that 


: 
* AJ. 
* 
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that in the paſſage in queſtion he begins with thoſe who went before; and 


ends with thoſe who came after. And it was the language of thoſe after, 
to call the human ſoul, not (like their predeceſſors) a part of God, but 
his workmanſhip : fo Plotinus, who came till later, tells us, that the ſoul is 
from God, and yet has a different exiſtence : It was in their language, to call 
the brutal ſoul mortal: and fo afterwards Porphyry, we find, ſays, every 
irrational power is reſolved into the life of the whole : for, this reſolution or 
| Aris was qualified with the title of a p0apria, Or pf indifferently, as they 
were diſpoſed to hide or to reveal its real nature. While they held all 
ſouls ſubject. to this reſolution, they would, of courſe, keep it amongſt 
their SECRETS, and call it immortality. When they began to make a diſ- 
tinction, and only ſubjected the irrational ſoul to this reſolution, as in the 
paſſage of Porphyry, then they would call it mortality, as in the paſſage : 
of Plutarch: a paſſage though hitherto eſteemed an indigeſted heap of 
abſurdity and 8 is now, we preſume, reaſonably well 9 5 


and reconciled to itſelf. 


7 P. t21. (FF} It is remarkable that Demoeritus iis Maſter of Epicurus 
5 gave but two qualities to MATTER, figure and bulk, ©: extenſi on. His 
5 diſciple gave three, by adding GRAVITY. This quality was as ſcafible 
as the other two. What ſhall we fay? That Democritus penetrated ſo 
far i into MATTER, as to ſee that GRAVITY did not eſſentially belong unto it, : : 
but was a quality ſuperinduced upon e. | Certain it is, what Dr. Clarke 
| conjectures, in his diſpute with Leibnitz, that Epicurus's Philoſophy Was 
à corrupt. and datiert Purverfi on SE fs more ancient, and Perhaps. better hs 


| Philifopby. ; 


Pe 130. [66] But this kan been the humour of the 3 Partlzgos e 
= 1 a favourite Cauſe, in all Ages. Honeſt Ax THOR Y Woob, recommend- 

” ing a MS. of a brother Antiquary, one Henry Lyte, intitled, Conjedtural 0 
notes touching the original of the Univerſity of Oxon and alſo of Britain, ob- 
| ſerves with great complaiſancy — An this are many pretty fancies, which 
„ may be of $0ME USE, 46 occaft on ſhall ſerve, 4 way. of reply for Oxon, 

——A diſpute had ariſen 

| between theſe two famous Univerſities, not concerning the ſuperior Excel- 

lence of the one or other Inftitution ; but of the ſuperior Antiquity only. 

In a contention of the firſt kind, the Diſputants would have had ſome 

a need of Truth; all that.” Was wanted in the latter, was well- invented . 
F able. 


& againſt the far ſetched antiquities of Cambridge.“ 
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Fable. Wiſely therefore did our reverend Antiquary recommend to the 


Managers of this important queſtion, the PRETTY FANC1Es of this Oxford 


Champion; to oppole to the pretty fancies of the * a of 
the Cambridge Athlet. 


P. 144. [ HH] As what is here faid relates entirely to the revolutions 


in the ſtate of Religion here at home, ſtrangers will not be able to ſee 
the force of it, without ſome further account of this matter. — Jus riric A- 
110 BY FAITH ALONE, built upon the doctrine of the Redemption of Man- e 
Lind by the death and ſacrifice of Chriſt, was the great Goſpel-Principle on 
which PROTESTANTISM was founded, when the Churches of the North-Weſt _ 
of Europe firſt ſhook off the Yoke of Roms : By ſome perhaps puſhed too 
far, in their abhorrence of the Popiſh doctrine of MERIT ; the Puritan 
ſchiſm amongſt. us being made on the panic fancy that the Church of 
England had not receded far enough from Rome. However, 7 uſtificaticn 
by Faith alone being a Goſpel- Doctrine, it was received as the badge of 
true Proteſtantiſm, by all; when the PuxiTaNs (firſt driven by perſecution _ 
from religious into civil Faction, and thorougbly heated into Enthuſiaſmm 
by each Faction, in its turn) carried the Doctrine to a dangerous and! im- 
pure Antinomianiſm. This fanatic notion ſoon after produced the Practical | 
virtues of theſe modern Saints.  The- miſchiefs which enſued are well 
known. And no ſmall ſhare of them has been aſcribed, to this impious 
1 abuſe of the doctrine of uſtification by ou alone 3 ; firſt by mn Mo- 
RALITY, and then by diſpenſi ing with it?: 


When the Conſtitution was reſtored, and had 3 into credit ole 


1 few learned Divines whom the madneſs of the preceding times had driv en 
into obſcurity, the Church of England, ſtill ſmarting with the wounds it 
— had received from the abuſe of the great Goſpel-principle of Fairn, N 
2 85 very wiſely laboured to reſtore Mokatiry, the other eſſential part of the 
Chriſtian Syſtem, to it's Rights, in the joint direction of the Faithful. 
Hence, the encouragement, the Church gave to thoſe noble diſcourſes 
which did ſuch credit to Religion, in the licentious times of Charles the 
Second, compoſed by theſe learned and pious men, abuſed by the Zealots 5 
Vuith the nick- name LATtITUDINARIAN Divines. T he reputation they ac- 
_ quired by ſo thoroughly weeding out theſe rank remains of Fanaticiſm, 


made their Succeſſors fond of ſharing with them in the ſame labours. A 


i laudable ambition ! but, too often mixed with a vain pation for /mproving 
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upon thoſe who have gone, ſucceſsfully, before. The Church was now | 
_ triumphant. The Sectaries were humbled ; ſometimes opprefled ; always 
regarded with an eye of jealouſy and averfion ; till at length this Goſpel- 
principle of Faith came to be eſteemed by thoſe who ſhould have known 
better, as wild and fanatical. While they who owned it's divine Original 
found ſo much difficulty in adjuſting the diſtin& Rights and Prerogatives 


of Fairy and Morality, that by the time this Century was ready to 


commence, things were come to ſuch a paſs (Morality was advanced ſo 
high, and Faith ſo deprefled and incumbered with triſſing or unintelligible 
explanations) that a new definition of our holy Religion, in oppoſition to 
what it's Founder taught, and unknown to its early Followers, was all in 
2 faſhion; under the title of a Republication of the Religion of Nature : na- 
tural Religion, it ſeems, (as well as Chriſtianity) teaching the doctrine of | 
life aud immortality. So ſays a very eminent Prelate . And the Gos EL, 
which till now had been underſtood as but coeval inch REDEMPTION, | 
was henceforth to be acknowledged, as old as the Creation. 
P. 148. [III How expedient it was to give this detailed proof of the Dr 
' coincidence of truth and general utility, may be ſeen by the firange embarras 
Which perplexes that ingenious Sceptic, Rouſſeau of Geneva, when he 
treats of this ſubject. Je yois, (fays he, in his letter to the W 
ſhop of Paris) deux manieres d'examiner & eg e les Religions diverſes, 
Pune ſelon Je vrai & le faux, qui s'y trouvent- 
5 temporels & moraux ſur la terre, ſelon le bien ou le mal qu elles peuvent 
faire à la Socicte et au gendre humain. 11 ne faut pas, pour empècher 
1 double examen, commencer par decider que ces deux choſes vont 8 00 = 
enſemble, et que la Religion la plus vraye eſt auſi la plus ſociable— 
then again he ſays,— Il paroit pourtant certain, je Pavoue, que f 1 8 2 
eſt fait pour la Societe, la Religion la plus vraye eſt auſi la plus ſociale 
X, la plus humaine Vet for all this he concludes— | 
tout probable qu il eſt, eſt hyet I de grandes difficulties: par hiſtorique . 
p. 7, . But Antiquity, which had 
5 intangled itſelf in this queſtion; apparently drew him, in. The Sages of 
old ſaw clearly that Utility and Virtue perfectly coincided. 'T hey thought 
_ Uiility and Truth did not: as conceiving the conſtitution of things to be ſo 
| framed, that falſehood (as it was circumſtanced) might at one time be of * 
| general benefit, uy. as Truth is at another. 


* Sherlock's Sermons, vol. I. Serm. 6, 
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There ate many variations in the reading of this fragment ; ; and I have 
every where choſen that which appeared to me the right. That Critias 
was the author, how much ſoever the critics ſeem inclined to favour the 
dlaim of Euripides, 1 make no ſeruple to aſſert. The difficulty lies here: 
Sextus Empiricus expreſly gives it to Critias; and yet Plutarch is ſtill 
more expreſs for Euripides; names the Play it belonged to; and adds this 
farther circumſtance, that the poet Choſe to broach his impiety under the 
character of Siſyphus, in order to keep clear of the Laws. Thus two of 
the moſt knowing writers of Antiquity are ſuppoſed irreconcileable in a 
: plain matter of fact. Mr. Petit, who has examined the matter at large 
(Obſerv. Miſcell. I. i, c. 1 J, declares for the authority of Plutarch. And 
Nr. Bayle has fully ſhewn the weakneſs of his reaſoning in ſupport of Plu- 
tarch's claim. {Crit. Dict. Art. Crrt1as, Rem. II.). Petit's Syſtem is to 
rhis effect, that there 15 an biatus in the text of Sextus x : Tust a Copyiſt, 
Vor. FFF 15 — e from 
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from whom all the exiſtent MISS. are derived, when he came to Critias, 


unwarily jumped over the paſſage quoted from him, together with Sex- 


tus's obſervation of Euripides's being in the ſame ſentiments, and ſo 
| Joined the name of Critias and the Iambics of Euripides together. But this 
is ſuch a liberty of conjecturing, as would unſettle all the monuments of 
| Antiquity, I take the true ſolution of the difficulty to be this: Critias, 
a man, as the Ancients deliver him to us, of atheiſtic principles, and a 
| fine poetic genius, compoſed theſe Jambics for the private ſolace of his 
' Fraternity z which were not kept ſo cloſe but that they got air, and came 
to the knowledge of Euripides ; to whom the general ſtream of antiquity 
cConeurs in giving a very virtuous and religious character, notwithſtanding - 
the iniquitous inſinuations of Plutarch to the contrary. And the. Tragic 
Poet, being to draw the Atheiſt, Siſyphus, artfully projected to put theſe 
 Tambics into his mouth: for by this means the ſentiments would be ſure 
to be natural, as taken from real life; and the poet ſafe from the danger 
of being called to account for them. And ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, 
Plutarch's account becomes very reaſonable; who tells us, the Poet de- 
Ruered this atheiſtie doctrine by a E character, to evade the juſ- 
tice of the Areopagus; but, without this, it can by no means be admitted- 
For, thinly to ſkreen impiety by the mere interpoſition of the Drama, 
5 which Was an important part in their feſtivals, and under the conſtant eye 
of the Magiſtrate, was a poor way of evading the penetration and. ſeverity 
of that formidable judicature, how good a ſhift ſoever it might prove 
⁊gainſt modern penal Laws. But the giving the known verſes of Critias 
to his Atheiſt, was a ſafe way of keeping under cover. For all reſent- 
ment muſt needs fall on the real author; eſpecially when, it was ſeen, tbeß 
were only produced for condemnation, as will now be ſhewn. Without 
doubt, the chief motive Euripides had | in this contrivance, was. the ſatis- 
faction of expoſing a very wicked man; in which he had nothing from - 
his adyerſary's power to deter him, for Critias was then a private man; 
the S ypbus being acted in the gift Olymp. and the tyranny of the Thirty 
not beginning till the latter end of the 93d. But what is above all, the 
genius and caſt of that particular Drama wonderfully favoured his defign : - | 
for the Si/yphus was the laſt of a tetralogy (riaroyin rpaſindu dpad r] or a 
 fatiric tragedy, in which ſpecies of poetry, a licence ſomething reſembling 
that of the old comedy, of branding evil citizens, was indulged 3 and where 
5 the fame cuſtom of parodying the verſes of rival poets 1 was in uſe, And . 
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we may be 150 chat r Euripides, 1 who was wont to ſatirize his nn 
ters in his ſerious tragedies (as where in his Electra he ridicules the di iſe 


covery in the Chozphoroi of Aiſchylus) would be little diſpoſed to ſpare them 


in this ludicrous kind of compoſition. Admitting this to be caſe; it 
could not but be, that, for a good while after, theſe Iambics would be 
quoted by ſome as Critias's, whoſe property they were; and by others, as 
FEuripides's, who had got the uſe, and in whoſe Tragedy they were found; 
and by both with reaſon. But in after-times, this matter was forgotten or 
| Not attended to; and then ſome took them for Euripides's, excluſive of 
the right of Critias; J and others, on the contrary : And as a Copyiſt fancied 8 
this or that man the author, ſo they read the text. Of this, we have a 
remarkable inſtance in the 3 5th verſe, where a 3 imogioing the . 
: a to be the Tragic Poet” s, choſe to read, 


oe rt Anpergbs a- crix 4 


Becauſe this expreſſes the peculiar Phyſiology of Anaxagoras, the pre- = 
ceptor of Euripides; which Mr. Barnes thought a convincing proof of 


--.- the fragment's being really his : whereas that reading makes a ſenſe de- : 


5 fedtive and impertinent; 1 the true heing evidently this of Grotius: 
Auaferris agipuy ca vit · 


5 And 1 1 ſuppoſe, Plutarch and Sextus 1 may 1 0b ed. 


P. 170. [LL The exquiſitely learned Author of the Engliſh 3 
and notes on Horace's Art of poetry, has, with admirable acumen, detected 
and expoſed the ſame kind of miſtake in the dramatic Poets. Who 
when, as he obſerves, they were become ſenſible. of the preference of 
Plays of character to Plays of intrigue, never reſted till they ran into this 


other extreme. But hear this fine writer in his own words: —““ The view . 
. comic ſcene being to delineate characters, this end, 1 ſuppoſe, 5 
DE. will be attained moſt perfectly by making thoſe characters as univerſal LE 
© as poſſible. For thus the. perſon ſhewn in the drama being the repre - 


4 ſentative of all characters of the ſame kind, furniſhes, in the higheſt = 
2 « degree, the entertainment of humour. But then this univerſality muſt 
be ſuch as agrees not to our idea of the poſſible effects of the character, 
as conceived in the ab ffrals; but to the actual exertion of its powers 
ee which experience juſtifies, and common life allows. Morizak, and 
cc before him, Praurus, had offended in this; that, for a picture of the 
= * avaritious man, they preſented us with the phantattic unpleaſing draught 
Li: 2 6 of 
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5 of the paſſ ron of oba lte. This“ Is not to copy Nature, which affords 
no ſpecimen of a man türned all into a ſingle paſſion. No metamor- 
' phoſis could be more ſtrange or HCl. Let portraits of this 
« vicious taſte are the admiration of common ſtarers.— But if the reader 
would ſec the S of buildipg dramatic manners on abſtrat? | 
ideas in its full light,” he need only turn to Ben Jonfor? 8 Every man 'out 
Bk 4 his humour ; which, under the name of: a play of character, is, in fact, 
% unnatural, w holly chimerical, and unlike any thing we obſerve in real 
life. Vet this comedy has always had its admirers. And Randolph, in 
5 55 particular, was fo taken with the defign, 'that he ſeems to have formed 
his Muſes looking- glaſs \ in expreſs imitation of it.” Diſſertation on the ſeoe- 
7 ial provinces of the Drama, p. 2 39. When Pliny therefore compliments 
Silarion ſor giving one of his ſtatues the expreſſion not of an angry man, 
but of anger uſeif, either it is a mere flight of rhetoric, to ſhew the juſt 
| force of the artiſt's expreſſion : : or, if, indeed, the ferocious air did exceed. 
the traces of humanity, the Philoſopher 5 Hale was e, and the 
Statuary” 8 figure was a Caricature. Nee ig ge . 
1 [MM] His picture of Scipio 11 is, however, ſo very 
curious, that the learned reader will not be diſpleaſed to find it in this 
| place :— : Quam ubi ab re tanto impetu acta ſolicitudinem curamque 
hominum animadvertit, advocata concione, ita de ætate ſua imperioque 
| mandato, et bello quod gerendum eſſet, magno elatoque animo diſſeruit, 
ut impleret homines certioris ſpei, quam quantam fides promiſh humani, : 


aut ratio ex fiducia rerum ſubjicere ſolet. Fuit enim Seipio, non veris 


tantum virtutibus mirabilis, ſed arte quoque quadam ab juventa in oſten- 
tationem carum compoſitus: : pleraque apud multitudinem, aut per noc- 
turnas viſa ſpecies, aut velut divinitus, mente monita, agens: Aue ut ipſe 


capti quadam ſuper flitione animi, fix ve ut. imperia confiliaque, velut. forte oracult 
miſſa, fine cunctatione aſſequeretur. _ Ad hec jam inde ab initio preparans 


animos, ex quo togam virilem ſumpſit, nullo die prius ullam publicam | 


pPrivatamque rem egit, quam inn Capitolium iret, ingreſſuſque ædem con- 
ſceret, & plerumque tempus ſolus in ſecreto ibi tereret. Hic mos, qui 


per omnem vitam fervabatur, ſeu con ſulto, ſeu temere, vulgate opiniont 
| fidem apud quoſdam fecit, ſtirpis eum diviaæ virum eſſe, retulitque famam, 
in Alexandro Magno prius vulgatam, & vanitate & fabula parem, anguis 
immanis concubitu conceptum, & in cubiculo matris ejus perſæpe viſam 
prodigii us ſpeciem, interventuque hominum erolutam repente, atque ex 
oculis 
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eculis elapſam. His miraculis numquam ab ipſo eluſa fides eſt ; quin po- 
tius aucta arte quadam, nec abnuendi tale quicquam, nec palam afhrmandi. 


Hiſt. lib xxvi.—Hence we ſee with what judgement Cicero in his Republics 
makes the dream ſent from Jove, concerning a furure ſtate to be communi- 


cated to his Scipio. 


„ INN) That great obſerver of News, 8 having: 
made Sancho (to ſave himſelf from the vexation of a ſleeveleſs errand) 
palm upon his Maſter a ſuppoſititious Dulcinea, when the Squire comes 
to relate this adventure to the Dutcheſs, ſhe extols his ingenuity ſo highly, 
that he begins to ſuſpect himſelf tricked by the Inchanter into his own 
contrivance; who had preſented him with a true Dulcinea in Maſquerade, ” 


5 while he thought he was barefacedly impoſing on his Maſter a falſe one, 


P. 200. [OO] This ingenious conceit of Sexp-corn did not eſcape 
5 the Abbé Pluche, who in his Hiſtoire du Ciel, hath Judicior ly employed it 
for the foundation of a reformed ſyſtem on this matter; which, howey er, 
brings us to the ſame place, by a back w ay ; * and ends! in "nay! that ne . 
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10 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE | 


WILLIAM LORD. MANSFIELD, 


LORD CHIEF Jus TICE or ENGLAND. 


My LORD, 


| \H E eren of this Addreſs i is not to mips a return x for the = 

I favours I have received from you, for they are many and 

_ great; but to add one more ſecurity to myſelf, from the malice of 
the preſent and the forgetfulneſs of future times. A purpoſe, 


2. which though it may be thought leſs ſober than the other, is cer- Fn 


tainly not more ſelfiſn. In plain terms, I would willingly con- 


5 trive to live, and go down to poſterity under the protection of your 
Name and Character; from which, that Poſterity, in the admi- , 
niiſſtration of public juſtice, muſt receive their inſtruction; ; and in Ts 
WY, duties of private life, if they have any virtuous ambition, will 
| fake their example. But let not this alarm you. I intend not to 


be your Panegyriſt. To praiſe you for Eloquence, would be to : 
praiſe you for a thing below your Character, unleſs it were for that 
: ſpecies of Eloquence which Mik rox deſeribes, and You have long 


Practiſed. 
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practiſed. „Tux ELOQUENCE, ſays he, I find to be none, 
„but the ſerious and hearty love of Truth: And that, whoſe 


% mind ſoever is fully poſſeſſed with a fervent deſire to know good 


«6 things, and with the deareſt Charity to infuſe the knowledge « of 
them into Others, WHEN SUCH A MAN WOULD SPEAK, his 


"8 « words, like o many nimble and airy Servitors, trip about him 
« at command, and in well-ordered Files, as he would wiſh, fall 
* aptly into their own places.“ 


"TO live 1 in the voice and memory *f Men | 1s the flattering dream 


at every adventurer in Letters : -and for me who boaſt the rare 

© felicity of being honoured with the friendſhip of two or three 
5 ſuperior Characters, Men endowed with virtue to atone for a bad 
age, and of abilities to make a bad age a good one, for me not to 

aſpire £0 the beſt mode of this ideal exiſtence, the being carried 
down to remote ages along with thoſe who will never die, would : 

1 55 be a ſtrange inſeuſibility to human glory. 2 


But as the protection I ſeek from your Lorddbip is 12 like thoſe 


blind Aſylums founded by Superſtition to ſkreen iniquity from civil 
5 vengeance, but of the nature of a TEMPLE or Jusrioꝝ, to vindicate 
and ſupport the Innocent, You will expect to know the claim * 
have to it; and how, on being ſeized with that epidemic malady : 


| of idle, viſionary men, the projecting to 117 0 and en, the Pub. 
le, I came to ſtand in need of it. 


yy 


I had lived to ſee—it is a plain and, Ke 1. I hang to 1 


4 had lived to ſee what Law-givers have always ſeemed. to dread, 
as the certain prognoſtic of public ruin, that, fatal Criſis when N 
= REL1G10N HATH LOST ITS HOLD ON THE MINDS OF A PEOPLE. 


I had obſerved, almoſt the riſe and origin, but ſurely very bY : 


of the progreſs of this evil: for it was neither fo. rapid to elude : 5 
duſſtinct view, nor yet ſo ſlow as to endanger one's forgetting or not 
5 obſerving the relation which its ſeveral parts bore to one another: 
And to trace the ſteps of this evil may not be altogether uſeleſs to 
| thoſe, whoever they may be, who, as the Inſtruments of Providence, 25 
are deſtined to counter-work 1 its bad effects. 


The 
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The moſt painful circumſtance in this relation is (as your 
Lordſhip will feel), that the miſchief began amongſt our friends; 
by men who loved their Country; but were too eagerly intent 
on one part only of their Object, the ſecurity of its c1vIL LIBERTY. 
To trace up this matter to its ſource, we need go no further back 
than to the happy Acceſſion of that illuſtrious Houſe to whom we 
owe all which 1s in the power of grateful Monarchs, at the head 
of a free People, to beſtow; I mean, the full e of the 
common rights of Subjects. 5 5 
Te fortuned that at this time, ſome warm friends of the Acteſ. 
: ſion, newly gotten into power, had too haſtily perhaps ſuſpected 
that the CHurcn (or at leaſt that party of CyURCH-MEN which 
had uſurped the name) was become inauſpicious to the ſacred ra 


9 pineſs; and therefore deemed it good policy to leſſen the credit of 
a body of men, who had been long in high reverence with the Peo- 


egnce in the opprobrious affair of Sacheverell. 10 this end they 


from whence we were to date the «eſtabliſhment of our civil hap- 


ple, and who had ſo lately and ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed their influ- =s 


invited ſome learned men, who in the preceding reign had ſerved _ 


8 the common cauſe, to take up the pen once more againſt theſe 


its moſt peſtilent enemies, the JAconrrE CLErov. | They readily 7 


aſſumed the taſk, and did it fo effeQually, that under the profeſſed 
deſign of confuting and decrying the uſurpations of a Popiſh Hie-- 
rarchy, they virtually deprived the Cnvncn of every power and 


Privilege, which, as a ſimple Society, , ſhe had a claim to; and, on 


- __ the matter, delivered her up gagged and bound, as the rebel-Crea- . 


ture of the State. Their ſucceſs (with the prejudice of Power, and 
what is ſtill ſtronger, the power of Prejudice, on their ſide) be- 
came yet the eaſier, as the Tory Clergy, Who oppoſed theſe Eraſ- 
tian notions, ſo deſtructive to the very being of a Church, rea- 
ſoned and diſputed againſt the Innovators on the principles com- 
monly received, but indeed ſupported « on no ſounder a bottom than 
7 the authority of Papal or (if they like it better) of Puritanical 
Vox. II. 8 Mm —  uſurpations : 
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uſurpations: principles, to ſpeak without reſerve, ill founded in 
themſelves, and 8 inconſiſtent with the free adminiſtration of 
 Civil-government. 
In this then, that 1 is, | in bumbling qiſaffected 7 e e the 
friends of Liberty and the Acceſſion carried their point. But in 
; conducting a purpoſe ſo laudable at any time, and ſo neceſſary at 
that time, They had, as we obſerve, gone much too far; for in- 
ſtead of redueing the Church within its native bounds, and thereby 
preſerving it from its two greateſt diſhonours, the becoming fac- 
tious, or the being made the tool of Faction, which was all that 
true Politics required, and all perhaps that theſe Politicians then 
thought of; their Inſtruments, by diſcrediting every right it had, i 


and even ſtripping i it of ſome of them, in a little time Prong it | 
: into general contempt. : ; 5 


But this was not the Wort | Theſe Enemies 8 obnoxious 


e ee found much aſſiſtance in the forward carriage of the 


Enemies of Religion itſelf; who, at this time, under pretence of 


125 ſeconding the views of good Patriots, and ſerving 1 the State againſt 5 


the encroachments of Church- power, took all occaſions to vent — 
their malice. againſt Revelation itſelf : And Paſſion, inflamed by e 
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oppoſition, mixing with Politics throughout the courſe of this af- 
fair, theſe Lay-writers were connived at; and, to mortify rebel- 
lious Church-men ſtill more, even cried up for their free reaſonings 
againſt Religion, Juſt as the Clergy-writers had been, for their ex- 
ploits againſt Church-government. And one man in particular, 
the Author of a well-known book called 7 Be Trdependent Whig, 
early a favourite, and to the laſt a Penſioner, carried on, in the 
| moſt audacious and inſulting manner, theſe two ſeveral attacks, to- 
5 gether: A meaſure ſupported perhaps in the execution, by its coin- 


ciding with ſome Stateſmens private opinions: TY though the molt trite 


maxims of Government might have taught ſuch to ſeparate their y 
private from their public Character. However, certain it is, that 
the attack never ceaſed operating till all theſe various kinds of Free- 
wang. were pron into the hands of the PEOPLE, 
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And now the buſineſs was done: and the ſober Friends of the 
Government were become, before they were aware, the Dupes of 
their own policy. In their endeavours to take off the influence of 
a Church, or rather of a party of Church- men inauſpicious to a fre 
State, they had occaſioned at leaſt, the looſuing all the ties which 
till then Religion had on the minds of the Populace: and which 
till then, Stateſmen had ever thought were the beſt ſecurity the | 
gs Magiſtrate had for their obedience. For though a rule of right may 
direct the Philoſopher to a principle of action; and the point of bo- 
nour may keep up the thing called Manners amongſt Gentlemen; 
yet nothing but Religion can ever fix a ſober ſtandard of behaviour rk 


1 amongſt the common People. 


But thoſe bad effects not immediately appearing, our x Policicians 5 
were ſo little apprehenſive that the matter had already gone too far, 
that they thought of nothing but how to improve ſome co.. ATE= 

1 advantages they had procured by the bargain; . which, amongſt Rn 

1 other uſes, they ſaw likewiſe, would be ſure to keep things! in the 
5 condition to which they were reduced. For now Religion having 

loſt its hold on the People; the Miniſters of Religion were of 8 
further conſequence to the State; nor were Stateſmen any longer c 
under the hard neceſſity of ſecking out the moſt eminent, for the 
honours of their Profeſſion: 4 And without neceſſity, how few 
would ſubmit to ſuch a drudgery ! 1 For Stateſmen of a certain pitch 

are naturally apprehenſive of a little ſenſe, and not ealuy brought, RE 

= whether from experience or conviction, to form ideas of a great I 

of gratitude, in thoſe they have to deal with. All went now ace: 
_ cording to their wiſhes. They could now employ Church- honours 4 
more directly to the uſe of Government, that is, of their own, _ 
by conferring them on ſuch ſubjects as moſt gratified their taſte or 
humour, or ſerved beſt to ſtrengthen their connexions with the 
Great. This would of courſe give the finiſhing ſtroke to their | 
Syſtem. For though ſtripping the Church of all power and au- 
thority, and expoſing 1 it naked and defenceleſs to its enemies, had 


Mm 2 c abated 


——ů et oy 1 
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| abated men's reverence for it; and the detecting Revelation of im- 
poſture, ſerving only for a State-engine, had deſtroyed all love 
for Religion; yet they were the INTRIGUES OF CHURCH-PROMO- 
"TION which would make the People deſpiſe the whole Ordinance. 
Nor did the hopes of a better generation give much relief 
to good men's preſent fears or feelings. The People had been 
_ reaſoned out of their Religion, by ſuch Logic as it was: and 
if ever they were to be brought back to a ſober ſenſe of their 


9 condition, it Was evident they muſt be reaſoned into it again. 


N Little thought and leſs learning were ſufficient to perſuade men 
of What their vices inclined them to believe; but it muſt be no | 
common ſhare of both, which, 3 in oppoſition to thoſe vices, ſhall 75 
J be able to bring them to themſelves, And where 1 is that to 5 
5 expected, or likely to be found? In the courſe of forty” or fifty 
years (for! am not ſpeaking of preſent tranſactions) a new Genera- 
tion or two are ſprung up : And thoſe, whom their Profeſſion has 
= dedicated to this ſervice, Experience has taught, that the talents 
requiſite for puſhing their fortune lie very remote from ſuch as. 
enable men to figure in a rational defence of Religion. And ns. 
= very natural to think that, in general, they will be chiefly diſpoſed 
to cultivate thoſe qualities on which ey ſee their Fatrons hy the: 
greateſt went "3h 
I have, my Lord, been ts longs: 566) the ler in  deducing 
the cauſes of a recent evil, for the ſake of doing juſtice to the 
a ENGLISH CLERGY 3 ; who in this inſtance, as in many others, have | 
, been forced to bear the blame of their Betters. How common is it 
"= hear the irreligion of the times aſcribed to the vices or the indiſ- 
NY cretions of Church- men! Vet how provoking is ſuch an inſult! *. 
when every child knows that this accuſation 1 1s only an Echo from. 
the lewd clamours of thoſe very Scribblers whoſe flagicious 1 
5 have been the principal cauſe of theſe diſorders. 4 
In. this diſaſtrous ſtate of things, it was my evil ſtars . „ 


clined x me to write. - "Tboganns as theſe Politicians had done, with 
ths. 
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the Cuvacn. My purpoſe, Iam not aſhamed to own, was to repel 
the cruel inroads made upon its Rights and Privileges ; but, I thank 

God, on honeſter principles than thoſe which have been employed 
to prop up, with Gothic buttreſſes, a Jacobite or High-Church 
Hierarchy. The ſucceſs was what I might expect. I was read; 
and by a few indifferent and intelligent Judges, perhaps, approved. 
But as I made the Cyvrcn neither a Slave nor a Tyrant (and 
under one or other of theſe ideas of it, almoſt all men had now 
taken party) The Alliance between Church and State, though formed 
upon a Model actually exiſting before our eyes, was conſidered as 
an Utopian refinement. It is true, that ſo far as my own private 


0 | fatisfaQtion went, I had no great reaſon to complain. I had the 


| honour to be told by the heads of one Party, that they allowed my. 
1 principles * and by the heads of the other, that they eſpouſed my 
5 emclufion +; which however amounted only to this, that the One 


Was for. LIBERTY however they would chuſe to employ it; ; and . 


7 the Other for POWER, however they” could come at it. 
I had another important view in writing this book. —Though 
5 nobody had been ſo ſhameleſs to deny the uſe of Religion to civil 


: Government, yet certain friends of Liberty, under the terror of the 


- miſchiefs done to Society by Fanaticiſm, or Religion run mad, 


had, by a ſtrange prepoſterous policy, encouraged a clamour againſt 5 : 
: ESTABLISHMENTS : the only mode of Religion which can prevent 
what. they pretended to fear; that! is, its degenerating into Fana- = 


treiſm. It is true, had theſe Clamourers not found more enemies | 
to the Eftabli ihment than they had made, (enemies on ſalider grounds, - 
to wit, the ſenſe of their excluſion from the emoluments of a natio- 


nal Church) an E/tad!i iſoment had hardly given umbrage to the ap- 


: pointed Protectors of it. But theſe had the Sectaries to careſs: ; and 


a private and pretfing intereſt will often get the better of the moſt. 
1 eee maxims of * ys: ; 


It 
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It was for this reaſon, my Lord, that ſo much of the book is 
employed in the defence of a national or an efabhiſhed Religion; 
ſince, under ſuch a Form, FanaTicisM can never greatly fpread: 
and that little there will always be of this critical eruption of our 
diſeaſed Nature, may have the ſame good effect on the E/tabliſhed 
Religion which weak Factions are obſerved to have on the adminiſ- 
tration of Government; it may keep men more decent, alert, aud 
attentive to the duties of their Charge. | r 7 
Where then was the wonder, that a ſubject fo mers, 111 5 

: at ſuch a juncture, ſhould be violently oppoſed, or, to ſpeak more 
: truely, be groſly miſrepreſented ? Thoſe in the new ſyſtem accuſed 
me of making the State a ſlave to the Church; thoſe in the old, 


of making the Church a flave to the State : and one paſſionate 


Declaimer, | as I remember, who cared equally. for Church and 


State, was _ to ſay, ms the better to banter mankind, 1 a 


5 had done both *. 


Having thus, in the fooliſh S bf: - Youth; wy in my . 


— 5 Gooſequill, to ſtem a torrent that 1 in a little time was to bear down 0 
all before it; I proceeded, with the ſame good faith, in another 5 
| romantic effort, The ſupport of RELIG10N itſelf. 5 


Lou, my Lord, who feel ſo humanely for the Wine, on : 


| whomſoever POPULAR INJUSTICE may chance to fall, have hardly 1 

- forgotten the ſtrange reception with which this my 0 endeavour 
was entertained ; and principally by Thoſe whoſe intereſts I was 
5 defending. · It awaked a thouſand black paſſions and idiot Preju· 

dices. : The Zealots inflamed the Bigots. „„ 


— the Time $ plague, © FE 
V. ben madmen led the blind. 


For, 5 noble proſecution of ral ines was now over ; or, a 


leaſt, no longer ſerious. What remained, to belye a zeal for Re- 
Higion, was a ridiculous Tartuffiſm; ; ridiculous becauſe without the 


* Lord B. - 


power 


;* 
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power to perſecute: : otherwiſe, ſufficiently ſerious, as it was en- 


couraged by men, at that time, in eminence of place *. For falſe 


| Zeal and unbelieving Politics always concur, and often find their E 
account in ſuppreſſing NoVELTIEs. 


But things, unnaturally kept up in a ſtate of violence, 3 in a little 


time ſubſide: And though the firſt Writers, let looſe againſt me, 
came on as if they would devour; yet the deſign of thoſe who, at 
_ ſpring and fall, have ever ſince annually ſucceeded them, has been, 
I think, only to eat. The imputation that yet ſticks to my no- 
tions, amongſt many well- meaning men, is, that they are PAR a- 
DoXICAL. And though this be now made the charaQteriſtic of my 
Writings, yet, whether from the amuſement which Paradoxes 
afford, or from whatever other cauſe of malice or cutiolity, the 
Public ſeem ſtill ſufficiently | eager to ſee what, in ſpite of the Ar- 
1 gument, and perhaps in ſpite to it, they are pleaſed to call my | 
CONCLUSION... And as in your Lordfhip's progreſs through your 
high! Stations (for I will not take my compariſon lower while my 
ſubject is public favour) men no ſooner found you in one than 
they ſaw. you neceſſary for a higher ; ; ſo every preceding Volume 
ſeemed to excite a ſtronger appetite for the following; till, as I am 
told, it came to a kind of impatience for the /aft: which muſt 
have been ſtrangely obſtinate if 1 in all this time it has not ſubſided. 
And yet it is very poſſible it may not: For the good-natured plea- 
| ſure of ſeeing an Author fill up the meaſure of his Paradoxes 1 18 | 
worth waiting for. Of all men, I would not appear vain before 
your Lordſhip; ſince, of all men, You beſt know how ill it. 
would become my pride. Nor am 1 indeed in much danger to 
have my head turned by this flattering circumſtance, while I re- 
member that RaBeLAls tells us, and I dare ſay he tells us truth, 
ot the Public of his times were full as impatient for the conclu- 
fon of the unfiniſhed ſtory of the . dagegen and lis ſon 


'Pantagruel.. 
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I have now, both leiſure and inclination to irt this Public 
fancy, after having put my laft hand to theſe two Volumes: A 
work of reaſoning ; and though fairly purſued, and, as I thought, 
brought home to its CoxcLusfox, yet interſperſed with variety of 
Philologic diſſertations: For I had to do with a fort of Readers not 

leſs delicate than the faſtidious Frenchman, who tells us in ſo many 
words, that La RAISON à tors dt qu elle EN x E. As my pur- 
poſe therefore was to bring Reaſon into good Company, I faw it 
proper now and then, to make her wait without, leſt by her con- 

. Rant preſence the ſhould happen to be thought tireſome. Vet ſtill : 
1 was careful not to betray her rights: and the Diſſertations brought 
into relieve the oppreſſed attention of the Reader, was not more is” 1 
for his ſake than for hers. If I was large in my diſeourſe con- 

cerning the nature and end of the Grecian MrsTERIEs, it was to L 
ſhew the ſenſe the antient Lawgivers had of the uſe! of Religion to 

n and if I expatiated on the origin and uſe of the Egyptian” . 

HIEROGLYPHICS, it was to vindicate the logical propriety of the- 

DE Prophetic language and ſentiment.” For I ſhould have been aſhamed: 
„„ do waſte ſo much time in claſſical amuſements, and at laſt to join 
ds your Lordſhip' I Name, had they not had an intimate re- 

1 lation to the things moſt connected with Man and His intereſts, . 

I have detained your Lordſhip with a tedious Story; ; and ſtill 1 
muſt beg your patience a little longer. We are not yet got to the 
end of a bad proſpect— While I, and others of my Order, have 
been thus vainly contending pro Aris With the unequal arms of 

1 Reaſon ; ; we had the further diſpleaſure to find, that our Rulers 

= (who, as 1 obſerved above, had needleſsly ſuffered thoſe ties of Re- I 

ligion to be unlooſed, by which, till of late, the paſſions of the 

People had been reſtrained). were ſtruggling, | almoſt as unſucceſs- 5 
fully, pro Focis with a corrupt and debauched Community. "+ 
_ - General Hiſtory, in its Records of the riſe and decay of States, 

: bath delivered down to us, amongſt the more important of its leſ- ; 
ſons, a faithful detail of every ſymptom, which is wont to forerun 
and to prognoſticate their approaching ruin. It might be juſtly 

deemed | 
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ld the extravagance | of folly to believe, that thoſe very Signs, 
| which have conſtantly preceded the fall of other States, ſhould 
 fenify. nothing fatal or alarming to our Own. On the other hand, 
I would not totally condemn, in ſuch a dearth of Religious pro- 
viſion, even that ſpecies of piety, which ariſes from a national 
| pride, and flatters us with being the peculiar attention of Heaven; 
who will avert thoſe evils from his favoured People, which the 
natural courſe of things would otherwiſe make inevitable: For, 
indeed, we have ſeen (and, what 1s as ſtrange as the bleſſing itſelf, 
the little attention which is paid to it) ſomething very like ſuch _ 


_ 8 ne: extraordinary protection already exerted; which reſiſts, and, 

| 1 till now, hath arreſted, the torrent juſt ready to overwhelm uss 
Ss The circumſtance, I mean, is this :—That while every other part 
ww of the Community ſeems to lie in Jece Romuli, the adminiſtration SE 
of Public Juſticein England, runs as pure as where neareſt to its 2 


cCoeeleſtial Source; purer than Plato dared venture to conccive it, 5 
even in his feigned Republic. No * e 
Now, whether we are not to call this, the interpaſivg hand of 
D Providence ; for ſure 1 am, all Hiſtory doth not afford another i ine 

ſtance of ſo much purity and integrity in one part, coexiſting with 
ſio much decay and ſo many infirmities in the reſt: Or whether, 
F 1 profounder Politicians may. not be able to diſcover ſome hidden 

| W ſome peculiar virtue in the eſſential parts, or in the well- 

adapted frame, of our excellent Conſtitution An either caſe, this 

ſingular and ſhining Phænomenon, hath afforded a chearful conſo- 
= lation to thinking men, amidſt all this dark ape. from our il. 

= orders and diſtreſſes. 5 
But the evil Genius of Tiga would not fuer 1 us to enjoy it 
long; - for, as if envious of this laſt ſupport of Government, he h ath 

nov inſtigated his blackeſt Agents to the very extent of their m lig- 2 

> nity ; who, after the moſt villainous inſults on all other Orders aud 
Ranks in Society, have at length proceeded to calumniate cven the 
King's Supreme Court of 1 5 under its ableſt and molt un- 

blemiſhed Adminiſtration. 25 
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After this, who will not be ternpted to deſpair of his Country, 
and lay, with the good old 1 man in the Scene, 


— * Tpſa fi cupiat Salus 1 
2 Serrare, prorfus n non n pol, hanc F AMILIAM.” 


Aridi indeed, fell by degenerate manners s like our own : but 
the fell the later, and with the leſs diſhonour, for having always: 


; kept inviolable that reverence which ſhe, and indeed all Greece, 
lad been long accuſtomed to pay to her Auguſt Court of An EO AGuSs. 
Of this modeſt reſerve, amidſt a general diſorder, we have a ſtrik- 5 
+. inſtance i in the conduct of one of the principal Inſtruments of 
: her ruin. The witty ARISTOPHANES began, as all fuch. Inſtru- 


ments do (whether with wit or without) by deriding Virtue and 


"i Religion ; and this, in the brighteſt exemplar of both, the godlike 

Z SockaTEs. The Libeller went on to attack all conditions of Men, 

8 He calumniated the Magiſtrates ; 3 he turned the Public Aﬀemblies 
into ridicule; and, with the moſt beaftly and Blaſphemous abuſe, 

5 outraged their Prieſts, their Altars, nay, the very eſtabliſhed Gods | 

themſelves. —But here he ſtopped; and, unawed by all beſides, by 

_ whether of divine or human, he did not dare to caſt ſo much as ole 


licentious trait againſt that venerable Judicature. A circumſtance, 


85 which the Readers of his witty ribauldry, cannot but obſerve with | 
a ſurprize and admiration 3—not at the Poet's modeſty, for he had 
none, but at the remaining virtue of a debauched and ruined Peo- 


ple; who yet would not bear to ſee that clear F ountain of Juſtice | 


defiled by the odious Spawn of Buffoons and Libelers. „ TT 
Nor was this the only conſolation which ATHENS had i. in \ its ca- L 6 
lamities. Its pride was flattered in falling by apoſtate Wits of the 
firſt Order: while the Agents of public miſchief amongſt us, with 
the hoarſe notes and blunt pens of Ballad-makers, not only acce- 
lerate our ruin, but accumulate our diſgraces: Wretches the moſt 
3 for their parts, the moſt infernal for their manners. 


To conclude. Great Men, my Lord, are ſent for the Times; 


the Times are fitted for the reſt, of common make. ExAasMus and 


3 


February 2, 176 5. 
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the bt Cn1gy JusT1CE or ENGLAND (whatever he may y think) 
were ſent by Providence, for the ſake of humanity, to adorn two 
periods, when RELIGION at one time, and Socik r at another, 
moſt needed their ſupport z I do not ſay, of their great talents, but 
of that HEROIC MODERATION fo neceſſary to allay the violence of 
public diſorders ; for to be MODERATE amidſt party-extremes, re- 
quires no common degree of patriotic courage. 


Such characters rarely fail to perform much of the taſk fie which - 


1 were ſent; but never without finding their labour ill repaid, 
even by thoſe in whoſe ſervice it was employed. That glory of  _ 
the Prieſthood left the World, he had fo nobly benefited, with this 
tender complaint, Hoc tempore nihil ſcribi aut act poteſt quod 
4 non pateat CALUMNIZ nec raro fit, ut dum agis CIRCUMSPEC= | 
4. T18STME | utramque partem offendas, quum in utraque ſint qui 
„ PARITER INSANIANT.” A complaint, fated, alas! to be che 

e of every Man who greatly ſerves his Country. 


Thave the "IRC to be, 
Ny Lo R o, ö 
Your Lordſhip 8 moſt obliged, 
moſt obedient and 


faithful samt, 6 
w. GLOUCESTER. 
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HE purpoſe of this * beugt to prove wy Divine Lr6a- 
1 rio or Mosss, it will, I hope, have ſo much merit with 
— " as to engage your ſerious attention to. the following addreſs; 
which, from the divinity of Moſesꝰ 8 Law, as in this work demon- 
ſtrated, attempts to ſhew you, how, by neceſfary e it 70 
follows, that the religion of Ixsus is alſo divine. | 
But, while I am laying my concluſions. before you, let me 
beſeech you not to ſuffer yourſelves to be prejudiced againſt the 
: evidence, by ſuch kind of fallacies as theſe; Both FJeus and Cbr if. bY 
tians confeſs that the religion of Meſes came from God : but one only, 


of theſe 700 Sets, believe the divinity of that, of Jesvs : . the 75 


1 away, therefore, ts 10 adhere to what both Ui des own to be true. An : 


argument, which however like, hath not in all its parts, even ſo 


much force as what the idolatrous Romaniſts are wont to urge 


. againſt the Reformed—That as both parties hold ſalvation may be had 
in the church of Rome, and only one party holds it may be had in the 
| churches. of the Reformed, i is ſafeſt to adhere to Popery : which I 
; dare ſay vou laugh at for its impertinence, how much ſoever you 


may 
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may have deluded others by the ſame kind of ſophiſtry . For if 
the Roman catholicks, or you, will not take our word for Chriſtia- 
nity or Reformation, why do you build any thing upon it, in fa- 
vour of Popery or Judaiſm ? Bothof you will ſay, perhaps, “ be- 
cauſe we are prejudiced in the former concluſion ; but that the 
mere force of evidence extorts the latter from us even againſt our- 
ſelves.” This is eaſily ſaid ; and may, perhaps, be eaſily believed, 
by thoſe who, taking their Religion from their anceſtors, are apt to 
meaſure Truth only by its antiquity, But genuine Chriſtianity 
offering itſelf only to the private judgements of men, every ſincere 
enquirer believes as he finds cauſe. So that if either you or they 9 
would give yourſelves the trouble to examine our motives, i 


would appear, that the very fame reaſons which force us to * 
clude that Chriſtianity in general, and the Reformed religion in 
Particular, are true, force us at the ſame time to conclude that the i 
EH Jewiſh was from God; and that ſalvation may be obtained, though 


with much difficulty, 1 in the church of Rome. Either, therefore, ; 
| the whole of our concluſion 1 18 prejudice, or no part of i it is ſo. Ds | 
As 1 would not have you harden your habitual obſtinacy 1 in favour 
of your own Religion, by bad amentat ; o neither will [ ule ; auf | 
: ſuch to draw you over to ours. 5 N 
I ſhall not therefore attempt that way to o bring y you to > the truth; 3 
which ſome amongſt us, little acquainted, as ſhould ſeem, either . 
with your Diſpentarion, or the Chriſtian, imagine they have diſ- 
covered; Who, taking it for granted that the Moſaic Law can be 


defended only by the Goſpel of Jeſus, pretend you muſt firſt __ 


knowledge our Religion, before you can ſupport your own : and 


ſo, which is very hard, will not allow you to have any reaſonable 5 


aMuronive, of the truth of your 1 till you. have forſaken ; 


* This, the miſerable Uricl Acoſta 07 us was one of the etal arguments that | 
induced him to embrace Fudaiſm. —Prxterea veteri fœderi fidem dabant tam Judæi quam 
| Chriſtiani ; novo autem fœderi ſoli Chriſtiani. Exemplar humane rite, p. N in Als _ 
Amica Collat, Phil, a Limborch, : | 


it. 
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it *. But I would not urge you with ſuch kind of reaſoning, if it 
were only for this, that I ſuſpect you may not be ſuch uttet 
ſtrangers to the New Teſtament as not to know, that it lays the 
foundation of Chriſtianity ! in Judaiſm. Beſides, right reaſon, as 
well as St. Paul (which with us, at preſent, are ſtill the ſame | 
thing) would teach you to reply to ſuch Convertiſts : Boaſt not 
_ againſt the branches of the native olrve-tree : but | 1 thou es thou = 
 bear:ft not the root, but the root thee +. : - 
Mluch lefs would I employ, in this addreſs, the quainter project 
15 of our common Adverſary, the FxEr-THINKER. For you are to 
| know, that as thoſe ſpoke of before, make Chriſtianity too recent, 
fo theſe make it as much too old; even as old as the Creation. 
Thoſe fall ſhort of the ſupport of Judaiſm ; ; Theſe overleap wy and 
aſſure us, that the only way to bring you to believe in Jesvs is to 
prove Moſes an impoſtor. So ſays a late writer: who, by the . 
ſingular bappineſs of a good choice, having learnt his morality of our 
 Tyndal, and his philoſophy of your Spinoza, calls himſelf, Fw the : 
_ courteſy of England, a MORAL PHILOSOPHER 8 . 
The road J have taken is indeed very A: and the prin- 
: ciples I go upon for your converſion, will equally ſerve, to their 
8 confutation. For I have ſhewn that the Law of Moſes was from bs 
 Gop; and, at the ſame time, that it! 1s ' only PREPARATORY to the ; 
more perfect Religion of Jzsvs. 5 155 
I) he limits of this addreſs will not allow 1 me to point out to you 
; any other arguments than what ariſe immediately from thoſe i im. 
_ _— circumſtances of the Law, diſcourſed of 1 in this Work, Os 


* 40 Dr. Rogers kn lectured. as 1 ee in one , of his ſermons, hat he PACT, not 


4 « believe the truth of Moszs“ s pretentions were it not for the confirmation given to 
„them by the Goſpel. This I take to be a dangerous aſſertion, that ſaps the very 
15 « foundation of Chrifianity ; and ſupercedes at once the whole purpoſe of your in- 

. T tended work, by denying any original intrinſic character of divinity to the inſtitution 
of Moszs.“ | Dr. Middleton's Letter to Mr. W. Nov. 30, 1736. vol. V. of his 


Works. „„ 
. Row, xi. 16. —_—— | | e 1 Mok eAx. 


Much 


. 
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Much leſs ſhall I have room to urge you with a repetition of thoſe 
reaſonings, which Chriſtian writers have — uſed with fo ſupe- 


rior a force againſt you. 


Let us ſee then what it is that bien you ſtill 4 to a galling 
Diſcipline, ſo long after the frez offers of Redemption. The two 


5 principal reaſons, I ſuppoſe, are theſe : 


I. Firſt, a prefumption that the Religion of Moſes i 18 perfect; . 
1⁰ full and complete in all its members as to be abundantly capable 5 
D of ſupplying the ſpiritual wants of men, by preparing and fitting 5 
human nature for the enjoyment of the ſupreme Good, and by 
propoſing and procuring the poſſeſſion of that Good. Hence you 
conclude, and, were your prefumption well- grounded, not tnre> 
fonably, that the Law Was given as a perpetual ordinance, to be 8 


obſerved throughout all your generations for ever. 


II. The ſecond is a perſuaſion that the Prophecies 0 neceſſary : 
5 credential of the Meſſiah) which, we ſay, relate to Jesus, relate 
not to him! in a primary ſenſe; and that a ſecondary ſenſe is a fa: 
natic viſion raiſed de deluded Chriſtians to 1 _— A. 1 1 


claim. = 


For thus one of our common enemies, who hath inforced your 7 
arguments againſt us, tells the world, you are accuſtomed to ſpeak. 
All the books written by Jews againſt the Chriſtian Religion (fays he) 

=” ſome of which are printed, and others go about Europe in manuſcript, 

| chiefly attack the New Teftament for the allegorical mterpretations of _ 

Ibe Old J. eftament therein, and with the greateſt inſolence and contempt N 
: imaginable on that account ; and oppoſe to them a Angle. and literal in- 

terpretation as the true ſenſe of the Old Teſtament. And accordingly 
tbe allegorical interpretations given by Chri tian expoſtors of the Pro- 


| þhecies are now the grand obſtacle and * block In the wy . 
. converſ ton Y the Ls to Chien”. 


* Ground. and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 8%, . 
Rs — eros | Theſe, 
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Theſe, it ſeems; are the two great impediments to your conver- 
ſion. Give me leave then to ſhew. you how the rcaſoning of this 
book removes them. 

I QAs to the perfection of your Religion, it is ; here 3 that, 
though. it indeed had that ſpecifi perfection, which no Religion 
coming from Go can want“, that is, a full capacity of attaining 
its nd, which was the ſeparation of the race of Abraham from an 
idolatrous world; yet that it was perfect only! in this reſtrained and | 

relative ſenſe, | As to abſolute independent perfection, the LAW, had : 


e not. 


Dn That it TY no | perfection with regard to the improvement of 


human nature for the enjoyment. of the ſupreme good, 1 have ſhewn 


from the genius of your whole religious Worthip ; and its general : 
direction againſt the various idolatries of thoſe early ages. And in 
this I have a Doctor of your own, the famous MAaiMONIDES, for 
my warrant: : who indeed little thought, while he was proving this 


truth in fo invincible a manner, that he was preparing the more 


reaſonable part of his Brethren for the reception of the Goſpel. It 


is true, ſome of your later writers have ſeen better into this con- 


a ſequence: and Orobio, in his diſpute with Limborch, hath part of : 
a chapter to diſprove, or, rather, to deny the fact. But if your 
religious Worthip conſiſt only of a multifarious burdenſome Ritual, 
relative to the Superſtitions of thoſe early times, it muſt needs be 
altogether unable to perfect human nature in ſuch a manner, as 
you do and muſt allow to be God s deſign, i in a revealed Religion, 
univerſal and perpetual. | be = 

2. Again, as to the ſecond Weine of this es” the pro- = 


Poſer ng and procuring the pol Mon of the ſupreme Good: | have ſhewn 
that the Law of Moſes revealed No FUTURE STATE of rewards and 


of * See this 3 againſt Lord: Bolingbroke,” Book * Sed. 1 3 
The title of the chapter is: Quod ritualia non erant pracis> ut Ilratl ab alis po- 


paulis ſepararetur ; - neque lex neque populus Prapeer Velen, ſed hic propter populum, 5 
ut ei inſerviret, p. 86. . Goud, | | | 


8 Fünen 
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puniſhments; but ſtudiouſly declined the mention of any doctrine 
Preparatory to it: that no Moſaical Tradition ſupplied this omiſſion : 
and that it did not become a national doctrine amongſt you till the 
later times of your republic; when it aroſe from various and dif- 

cordant ſources ; and was brought in on foreign occaſions. But it is 

certain, that that Religion muſt fall very ſhort of abſolute perfection, 
5 which v wants a doctrine ſo eſſential to + Religion in general *, And 4 
7 : * Here 57. Stebbing charges me with contr ates; (Exam, 5. p-. 9. 1 firkt in AY 

that a Future ate made no part of the Religion of My, es3 and then that a future Hate qwas 
eſſential to Religion in general, Now this which he is pleaſed to call a contradiftion, 1 


brought as an argument for the divinity of the Law, and ſuppoſed it to be concluſive _ 
by its confiſtency,—Where I ſpeak of Religion in general, I explain my meaning to be, 


a2 Religion univerſal and perpetual, ſuch as Natural Religion and the Chriſtian ; and from : 


| thence 1 argue, that if a future ſtate be eſſential to a Religion univerſal and perpetual ; 


and a future ſtate be not found in the Religion of Moſes, that then the Religion of 


8 | Moſes was not univerſal and perpetual, but local and temporary ; ; the point I was inforc- = 


ing, in order to bring over the Jews to the Goſpel of Jeſus. If the Doctor ſuppoſes, = : 


that what is efſential i in one ſpecies of Religion muſt be eſſential i in the other, this is : 


: fappoſing them not to be of different ſpecies, but one and the ſame; that'1 is, it ſuppoſes, : 
that they are and that they are not of the ſame ſpecies, —But, continues our 


7 Doctor,“ If you ſhould ſay, that your argument is levelled againſt the Jews, conſi- - 


* dered only 1 in their preſent ſtate, in which they are not under an equal Providence, = 2 


4 this anſwer ill not ſerve yon. For as in their preſent ſtate they are not under any 
466 extraordinary Providence, ſo neither do they want the doctrine of a future ſtate, of > 

. « which you tell us they have been in poſſeſſion long ago.“ p. 11. What pains does 
this learned Doctor take to make my application to the Jews, in favour of Chriſtianity, 
| ineffetual ! Your Religion (ſay I to them) teaches no future ſtate, You are at preſent _ 


under the common unequal Providence of Heaven, How diſconſolate i is your condition ! 


Not ſo bad neither, replies their Advocate, Doctor Stebbing. They now have a 1 


” future Hate. How came they by it? By the Law s No matter, ſays he, they have it, 


and that is enough to deſtroy all the force of your perſuaſion to embrace the Goſpel. 


| Not altogether enough, good Doctor: for if they have not the future ſtate by the 
| Law, (and that truth I take for granted in this addreſs to them, as I think I reaſon - 5 


ably might, after I had proved it at large) their future ſtate, even by their own con- 
feſſion, is a Phantom: and to gain the Subſtance, there is no way left but to embrace 


the Goſpel. They themſelves own this truth : for in the words quoted below, they 


_ confeſs that 10 believe a Julure Hate, and yet that it <vas not revealed by the Law, is the ſame 
Vox. II 1 8 Nas | Oo FTE ; | thing 
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this, you yourſelves at length ſeem to have been aware of: for 
though, during the exiſtence of your Republic, the deniers of a 


future ſtate, fuch as the Sadducees, were not cut off from the rights 
of the Synagogue ; yet fince that time, it hath been generally held 
by your DoQtors for a prime cauſe of excommunication :— One of 


them fays, that it is 20e very fundamental ſundamentals * 
Another, that 10 deny ibis is the fame thing as to deny Gop gung , 


and the Divinity of his Law : and a third, that even 7o believe it, 
and yet not believe that it was revealed 4 the Low, is the _ thing 5 


41 101 10 believe it at all 2. 


But you will do well, EY you have nie the foes: of 5 
: thoſe reaſonings by which I prove a future ſtate not to be revealed 
by the Law of Moſes, to go on with me, (for the free thoughts . 
of many amongſt you, concerning Revelation | in general, give 
ſcandal to the profeſſors of more than one Religion) while 1 prove, 
from thence, by neceſſary conſequence, that this Law came from 
Gop: And, in mores) Join with me in e the infinite : 


his ing a not to „abe it at all. AT is a fad thing 1 when Polomiea or eos gaben — 
5 have gotten 1 ſo entire poſſeſſion of a man's heart that he cares not what harm he does to- 
a a common cauſe, or even to common . ſo he can but ANSWER the man or the ans ” 


| nion he happens to diſlike, bo 


* Scripſit Rab. (Maimon.) p. m. e 6 3 textivs agit de fy 
: reſurrectione, cujus rationem (quomodo ſe habeat) & fundamenta jam expoſuimus. 
Quod ſi homo erediderit fundamenta illa omnia, ſeque illa credere declaraverit, ingre- 

ditur Eecleſiam Ifratlis, & jubemur diligere illum, & miſericordiam. illi exhibere, & 

5 15 converſari cum illo juxta omnia, quæ præcepit Deus benedictus cuilibet erga proximum 
1 facienda.— Si quis autem vilipenderit hoc fundamentum excellentium fundamentorum, 
ec̃ece exit ille ex Eceleſia, quippe qui abnegat articulum ſidei, & vocatur impius ac Epi- 

cureus, amputatque plantas, quem odio habere & of . Ex beth Elokim. 


Vid. Daſſovium de Reſurrectione, Ed. 1693. 


J Hze fides {de Reſurrectione mortuorum]numeretur inter articulos 1 & . 
5 damenta ejus, quam qui negat, perinde facit acſi negaret eſſe Deum, legem eſſe a a cœlo, 1 8 


Sc quod in aliis iſtis articulis tractatur. R. Salomo ap. Daſſovium de Reſurrect. 


} Oportet te ſcire articulum fidei de reſurrectione mortuorum ex lege eſſe. Quod A 
quis fide firma crediderit reſurrectionem mortuorum, non autem crediderit eſſe illam ex 


ee ecce ile N ack hæc omnia e K. Jchud. Zabara apud Daſſov. my 
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Wiſdom of the Gop of your Fathers, here ſo wonderfully diſplayed, 
in making one and the ſame circumſtance a ſtanding evidence of 
the divinity of the Moſaic Religion, and, at the ſame time, an irre- 
fragable proof that it was preparatory only to the Chriſtian ; The 
logical reſult of all our reaſoning being the confirmation of this 
ſacred truth, long ſince enounced by a great Adept in your Law, 
That THE Law MADE NOTHING PERFECT, | BUT THE BRINGING 
IN or A BETTER Hope pip *. LE Pai od. Fo 4 
permit me to obſerve farther, that this mbbigical notion of 3 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, wo 
which ſtill encourages the remnant of your Nation to perſiſt = 
rejecting the Goſpel of Jeſus, was the very prejudice which, in the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, ſo ſuperſtitiouſly attached the Converts 
from Judaiſm, to the whole obſervance of the Law. TL 
As a Corollary to all this, I have ſhewn, that the Pn: ihment of 355 
5 Children for the crimes of their Parents, which hath given a handle 5% on 
to the enemies of your Law to blaſpheme, can be only well ex 
plained and vindicated on the Principle of no future fate in the Re- 
ligion of Moſes : And farther, that, on this Principle, all the inex- 
tricable embarraſs of your Rabbins, in their endeavours to reconcile 
the different accounts of Moſes and the Prophets concerning that 
method of puniſhment, is intirely removed, and a perfect harmony 
and concord is ſeen to reign amongſt them. But at the ſame time 
75 that the Principle does this, take notice, it diſables you from ac- 
=. counting for the length of your preſent diſperſion. For the only 
= reaſon your beſt defender, Orobio, had to aſſign for it was, that 
vou now ſuffer not for your own fins, but for the fins of your Farefathers. . 
pot the Principle which reconciles Moſes and the Prophets,” ſhews . 
=_ that this mode of puniſhment hath long n,, 
I anſwer to the ſecond part, your prejudices againſt the ere - 
dentials of Ixsus's Meſſiahſhip, for the want of rational evidence in 
0 Cs . of * ;1 have proved thoſe .. to be 


Ws Hes. vii. 19 . | 


Oo © altogether 
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altogether vain and groundleſs : 1. By tracing up the nature of 
human converſe in ſpeech and writing, from its early original; 
and from thence evincing, that a ſecondary ſenſe of Prophecies is pro- 
per, rational, and conformable to the Jufteſt rules of grammar and 
logic. 2. By ſhewing that this method of information was ſo. ex- 
actly ſuited to the occaſion, that if ever you were to have a Meſſiab 
to compleat your Law, the body of the Prophecies, relating to him, 
muſt needs be given in the very manner which thoſe in diſpute are 
actually given: For that, had theſe Prophecies recorded the na- 
ture of the Meſſiah's Kingdom in plain and direct terms, it would 

| have defeated the-very end and purpoſe of the Law. And this, 


on reflexion, you will find a ſufficient anſwer to thoſe FouR/Quzerites 


into which cad n Defender * has (EMS the whole: vor 
of your cauſe. 25 

As a — likewiſe, to this bak; 1 ih, in d to re- 
: concile you till farther to the Meſſiahſhip 'of L ESVS, that the hiſ- ; 


tory of Gop's Diſpenfations to your Fathers,” even before his giving - 
the Law, can never be rightly underſtood, or fully cleared from the 


objections of Unbelievers, but on the ſuppoſition of the redemption 

of mankind by the death and ſufferings of Jesvs, And of this 1 
have given a convincing proof in the famous hiſtory of the Command 

to Abraham to offer up his Son. Which I prove to be no other 


chan a REVELATION of that Redemption, delivered | in action ins - 


* Ono310. I. Vt 8 locus aliquis in quo Deus mandaverit, aut aixerit © . 
5 preſſd, quod fides in Meſſiam eſt abſolutd neceſſaria ad lalutem generis humani ; ; ade | 


ut qui non crediderit damnandus eſſet. 


N aſſignetur locus, in quo Deus direrit, quod unicum Wan ad alutem lle, 5 
et reſtitutionjs in divinam gratiam, eſt fides | in Meſſiam jam adventum. oe | . 
3. Ut aſſignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod Iſrael propter infidelitatem.; in \ Meſ. 
5 18 erat deperdendus, et abjiciendus | in nationibus, ut non ſit 5 475 Populus, Dei, | 
wy fed in #fternum damnandus donec Meſſiam adventum non erediderit. | | 
| BY: Tandem afſighetur locus, in quo dixit Deus, orhniia Legalia Pendel moralia, fuiſſe 
umbram, ſeu ſiguram futurorum in adventu Meſſiæ, et quod fere omnia quæ & in di- 
N vina Lege et in Prophetis fuere revelata, MYSTICE et TROPOLOGICE explicare liceat, 5 
i” QuantumyNs: ſenfus literalis. omnino deſpiciatur, Amica collatio Limb. P. 1, 2. = 


ſtead — 


rr = ! ¶ -V —˙¹-m Ge T_T CC: 
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ſtead of Wende, This ſtrongly corroborates the Miſſion of Je sus, 
and ſhould incline you ſeriouſly to conſider its force, —Here God re- | | 
veals to your father Abraham the Redemption «and tbe. ee ni | 
death and paſſion of his Son. Why then, I aſk you, ſhould you 3 
not conclude with our learned Apoſtle, that 70 Abraham and bis 
ſeed the Promiſes being made, the Covenant that Was confirmed before 
/ Gop in CurIsT, the Law which was faur hundred and thiriy 
years after, cannot di an; 1 it laut male the Prom! ie of 1 none 
fe *? 
Having thus "ny your Religion to 5 2 imperſeft, 1 5 
mn. preparatory ; ; and conſequently ſhewn the neceſſity. of its completion 
by the teaching ofa Myiab; to whoſe character in the perſon " 
9 I sus, I have endeavoured to reconcile you, by removing your 
only plauſible objection, the miſtaken nature of the Prophecies | 
concerning him; As a Corollary to the whole, I have proved, in 
order to remove your prejudices for a worldly Prince, and a reſto- 
ration to a carnal Dominion in Judea, that your race was not at 
Frſt choſen by Gop, and ſettled ; in the land of Canaan as his FA- 
VOURITES, for whom he. had a greater fondneſs than for other SF: 
. the ſons of Adam; but only to ſerve the general ends of Providence, 3 
in its Diſpenſations to the whole Species; which required the 
temporary ſeparation of one People from the reſt of Mankind, to 
preſerve, amidſt an idolatrous world, the great doctrine of the 
UNIT v, as the foundati ion of that univerſal Religion to be dif- 
i penſed by JIxsvs, when the fulneſs of time ſhould come. Which 8 
time being now come, and the end obtained, you cannot but 
confeſs there is no further uſe or purpoſe of a national je eparation. 
Let me add the following obſervation, which ought to have 5 
Z ſome weight with you. Whoever reads your hiſtory, and believes 
you, on your own word, to be till tied to. the Religion of Moss, | 
and to, have nothing to expect from that of Jxsus, muſt needs re- 
gard you as a People Jong lince abandoned of Gov. And thoſe 


8 # | Gat, ji, 16, 17, 


„ho 
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who neither read nor believe, will pretend at leaſt to think vou 
forſaken of all EAS. Ouf Setiptutes alone give us better hopes 
of your condition: and excited by the Charity they inſpire, I am 
moved to hazard this addreſs unto you. For a time, as they aſ- 
ſure us, will come, when this veil hall be taken from your 
hearts. And who knows how near at hand the day of viſitation 
may be? At leaſt, who would not be zealous of contributing, = 
though iu the toweſt degree, to ſo glorious a work? For if the fall 
of you be the riches of the World, and the diminiſhing of you, the 
| riches 7 the Gentiles, how much more your fulneſs * ! ſays the A poſtle 5 
Paul. Who at the ſame time aſſures us, that blindneſs in bart A 
happened to Tjfrael, until the Fuſe * ate Gentiles be come in. e h | 
all 1ſrael ſhall be ſaved f „ 
1 know you will be ready to fay, « « that touch! of this' Lact of 1 
Charity hath been preached to your People even amidſt the horrors 
of the Inquiſition; and that it has always made a ſuitable impreſ- 


ſion: that indeed, in a land of liberty like Britain, you ſhould have 


thought much more favourably of our good-will, had not a late 
- tranſaction, in which your natural rights came in queſtion, amply 
convinced you that Chriſtian Charity is every where the ſame.” “ 
| Sufferers, even imaginary ones, may be excuſed a little hard 
4) language 3 ; eſpecially when they only repeat the clamours of thoſe 
amongſt ourſelves; who, on the defeat of your Naturalization pro- 


_ ” affected to feel moſt ſenſibly for the intereſts of Liberty and | 


Commerce. And yet I think it no difficulty to convince unpre- 
. judiced men that the Sanctity of Government was, in the firſt in⸗ 
: Nance, ſurpriſed ; and that the Legiſlature did juſtly as well: as poli- 7 
— . in acting conformably to their ſecond thoughts, 12 , 
A People like this of Great Britain, the genius of whoſe Religion 1 
ww Government equally concur to make them tender and jealous 
of the rights of mankind, were naturally led by their firſt motions 


to thank —— extend n privileges to your Nation, which 955 


EY * Ro, x xi. 12. EE 1 a T Ver. 5 26 


” they 


they faw plainly were the due even of the followers of Mahomet : 
And yet for all this they were miſtaken. 


As much a paradox as this may ſeem, it is cafy to ſhew that! in 
this point, Vou ſtand diſtinguiſhed to your diſadvantage from all 
the Nations upon earth: there being in your caſe, a peculiar cir- 

cumſtance which muſt eternally exclude your claim to the general 

right of Naturalization, in every free Government in Chriſtendom, 

while men act, not to ſay with common integrity, but even 1 with 
common decency, according to their profeſſion. : 

L.,“et us then conſider your cafe as it is underſtood by eilten W 95 

munities; for men muſt always act, would they act honeſtly, ac- 
cording to their own conceptions of the caſe, not according to the 5 


| conceptions of other men. 


Now it is a common principle of Christianity, that God, in 
puniſhing your Nation for the rejection of their promiſed Meſliah, 
| hath ſentenced it to the irremiſſible infamy of an unſettled vaga- 
5 Kubnd condition, without Country or Civil policy, till e Fulneſs „ 
"Me Gentiles be come in: and then, as we obſerved before, our St. 
Paul declares, that your Nation, converted to the faith in Jeſus, 
thall be received again into favour, and intitled to the privilege af 
Sons. The ſentence denounced upon you was not only the loſs of 
your own Community, but the being debarred an entrance into any 
aher. For you are condemned to be aliens and ſtrangers in'every 
land where you abide and ſojourn. A puniſhment which can only 24 
reſpect Particulars, and not the Community; for one People can | 


be no other than aliens and ſtrangers to another People, by the 
econſtitution of Nature. So that the ſentence againſt you imports, 


that the Particulars of your race fthall not be received by Natura- 


lixation, to the rights and privileges of the free- born Subjects of 


thoſe civil States amongſt which you ſhall happen to be Ss. : 


And we have ſeen this ſentence wonderfully confirmed by the 


actual infliction of it for the ſpace of ſeventeen hundred years 3/ | 
which muſt be confeſſed to give great credit to the truth of our in- 


| terpretation of your Prophecies. : 
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But to underſtand more clearly what ſhare a chriſtian Community 
aa to take in PREVENTING ANY INSULT on thoſe Prophecies 
which it holds to be divine, it will be neceflary to conſider what 
will be the worldly condition of your Nation when reinſtated in 
God's favour; which both you and we are equally inne to 
expect. 17 
If it hall be, as you imagine, a recovery of. your Civil- Nile 

| revival oof the Temple-ſervice, and a re-poſſeſſion of the land of 
Judea; if this be the mercy promiſed to your Nation, then indeed 


ene intermediate puniſhment, between the abolition and the reſtora- : 
tion of your divine Policy, can be only the temporary want of it; 


and conſequently the facilitating your entry at preſent into the 
ſeveral civil Communities of chriſtian men, might well be thought 
. to have no more tendency to inſult the general Oeconomy of re- ; 
vealed Religion than the naturalizing of Turks and Tartars . 
hut the genius of Chriſtianity and the tenor of thoſe Prophe- : 
cies, as interpreted by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, declare ſuch a reſto» 


= ration to the land of Judea and a revival of the Temple - ſervice, to 55 
be manifeſtly abſurd, and altogether inconſiſtent with the nature 


of the whole of God's religious Diſpenſation : : for by this it ap- 7 
pears, that the Moſaic Law or Religion (as diſtinguiſhed from its 
foundation, natural Religion, on which it was erected) was only 5 
PREPARATORY to, and TYPICAL of the Goſpel. Conſequently, . 
on the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the Political part of your in- 
ſtitution became aboliſhed ; and the Ritual part entirely ceaſed ; 


ho juſt a as a ſcaffold is taken down when the building is erected; or as 
4 ſhadow 1 is caſt behind when the ſubſtance 1 is brought forward i into 


day. Nor were you, after this promiſed converſion, to expect Ar 


ornn Civil policy or religious Ritual peculiar to yourſelves, rr 
5 ſeparate from thoſe in uſe amongſt men who profeſs the name of 
Chriſt: becauſe the Goſpel, of which you are now ſuppoſed to be 
Profeſſors, diſclaims all concern with political or civil matters; and 
| becauſe ALL its profeſſors compoſe but ONE cn ae Ny. under 


| one head, which 1 1s Crate” — 
5 All 
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All therefore that remains for us to conceive of your civil con- 
dition, when the fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall be come in, and Iſrael 
be received into grace, is this, That, on your converſion, you 
ſhall be NATURALIZED and incorporated, as your convenience or 
inclination may lead ous into the various civil Communities of the 
Faithful. 5 585 
Ibis is the only 16s we Chriſtians can entertain of your future : 
condition: and this may and muſt regulate our conduct whenever 
an alteration of your preſent condition comes in queſtion” 
And now to juſtify the Councils of our Law-givers 1 in their laſt 5 
and perhaps final determination concerning you. pt 
If the DrclARED puniſhment of heaven on your Nation, while 5 
8 you continue in unbelief, be DISPERSION through the world, wITH- 
of A CIVIL. POLICY of your own as a People, and WITHOUT A 
 counTRY, as Particulars; and that your reſtoration to favour, on 


your embracing the Goſpel, is the being received into the Church E 


a” Chriſt, and (as you can be received therein only as Particulars, 


and not as a Nation) the being INCORPORATED into the ſeveral 


5 civil Communities of Chriſtians; then, any ATTEMPT to incor- 5 
porate you by Naturalixation into ſuch civil Communities, before 5 
the time predicted and while you adhere to your old Religion, as 


. directly oppoſes the Prophecies, or the declared will of Heaven, 5 


as the attempt of Julian to rebuild your Temple, after the ſentence i 
of its final deſtruction had been put in execution: becauſe it aims 


to procure for you a cIVIL CONDITION while Jews, which it 'J 


 __ foretold you ſhall not enjoy till you are become Chriſtians. Nor 1 15 
it of any avail to thoſe Politicians who were concerned of late in 


your favour, to pretend that Julian's attempt was with malice, and 


their's with much integrity of heart; ſince this difference makes no 


change in the nature of the action, as it reſpects God's Diſpeni; ations, . 
| whatever it may be ſuppoſed to do, in the quality of it, as it re- 
ſpects the Actors. In either caſe the declared will of Heaven is 
oppoſed. When it is done with Knowledge of the Prophecy, and 


Vor. II. 5 5 "TP with 
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with intention to diſcredit it, the attempt is wicked and i impious : - 
when with a forgetfulnefs of it, with a diſregard to Religion, and 
a neglect of its intereſts, the attempt (even in this beſt way of 
_ conſidering it) is indecent and diſhonourable. Not that He who 
thus conceives of things, hath the leaſt apprehenſion that Pro- 
* PHECY can be diſhonoured, or have its predictions defeated by Civil 
Power: But this He thinks, that a Chriſttan State while it enacts 
Laws, though unwarily, whoſe operation combats the truth of thoſe 5 
Predictions, may very eaſily diſhonour itſelftf. . 
A Nation profeſſing Chriſtianity, though principally billed - in . 
a the office of protecting liberty and commerce, ceaſes not to be a 
nation of Chriſtians, amidſt all their cares to diſcharge the duties | 
of good Citizens. They have the intereſts and honour of their Re- 
505 ligion to ſupport as well as the common- rights of Mankind. For 
though Civil ſociety be totally and eſſentially different from the 
Eccleſiaſtical, yet as the ſame Individuals compoſe the members of 


8 both; and as there is the cloſeſt Coalition between both, for their = : 
mutual ſupport and benefit; ſuch Civil ſociety can never decently 
5 or honourably act with a total diſregard to that coallied Religion, 5 


which they profeſs to believe, and of which, under another con- 

: Gideration, they compoſe the body. xi; _ _ 

= Perhaps Vou may tell me, it appears from thi manner j in 3 5 

5 this late affair was conducted, that none of theſe conſiderations ever. 
| entered into the heads, either of your Friends, or, thoſe you will | 


5 call, your Enemies, when, at length, they both agreed to leave 
you as they found you. It may be ſo. Vet this does not hinder 


but that the reſult of a Council, may be juſtified on principles 
which never influenced it. And as for the credit of Revelation, 
that generally becomes more conſpicuous when, through the igno- 


rance and perverſeneſs of fooliſh men, the predictions of Heaven are 3 


ſupported by Inſtruments which knew not what they were about. 
Had they acted with more knowledge of the caſe, the enemies of 


Religion x would be apt to tay, No wander that the honour of 
* 


DEDICATION To THz JEWS. hs 


Prophecy i is ſupported, when the Power which could diſcredit i " 
held it an impiety to make the attempt. 


5 Thus you ſee the Britiſh Legiſlature 1 is juſtified in its laſt deter- 
mination concerning you, on all the general principles of piety, 
| honeſty, and decency. I ſpeak of men, and I ſpeak to men, who 


believe the Religion they profeſs. As for thoſe profligates, whether 


agamongſt yourſelves or us, who are ready to profeſs any Religion, 
but much better diſpoſed to believe none, to them, this reaſoning 
is not addreſſed. Have a fairer opinion therefore of our n, E 


5 and believe us to be ſincere When we Profeſs _— 


1 our, Se, 
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| whom 1 it was no di ſeredit to be devoured. 


Oftar aprum, aut futoum deſeendere monie i Lanen. 


However, to do them juſtice, it muſt be owned, that, what hey = 


wanted in teeth, they had in venom; and they knew, as all Brutes 


do, where their ſtrength lay. For reaſons beſt known to Brcorry, | 


he was, in ſpite of all his profeſſions, to be puſhed over to the 
6 **. by every kind of eee. 'To ſupport this Pious pur- 


pole, 8 


| \HE Author of T he Dicks Lale of Moſes, a a Pete . e 
gyman, had no ſooner given his firſt Volume to the Public, 8 
5 8 is was fallen upon in ſo outrageous and brutal a manner as 
had been ſcarce pardonable had it been The Divine Legation of Ma- 
homet. And what was moſt extraordinary, : by thoſe very men 
whoſe Cauſe he was ſupporting, and whoſe Honours and Dignities ES 
he had been defending. But what groteſque inſtruments of ven- 
geance had BicoTRy ſet on foot! If he was to be run down, it 
had becn ſome kind of conſolation. to him to fall by ge. of D 
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poſe, paſſages were diſtorted, propoſitions invented *, converſation | 
| betrayed, and forged letters written +. 
I be attack was opened by one who bore the reſpoſtable name of 
a Country Clergyman, but was in reality a Town-W riter of a Weekly _ 
News Paper 1; and with ſuch exceſs of inſolence and malice, as 
the Public had never yet ſeen on any occafion whatſoever. 
Amidſt all this unprovoked clamour, the Author had his reaſons : 
fs ſparing theſe wretched tools of 1 impotence and envy. His friends 5 


85 thought it beneath him to commit himſelf with ſuch writers; ne 
he himſelf ſuppoſed it no good policy to irritate a crew of Zealots : 


who had, at their firſt opening, called loudly upon the ſecular arm. 
Our Author indeed could talk big to the Free-THINKERS ; for 
alas, poor men! be knew their weapons: All their arms were ar- : 
guments, and thoſe none of the ſharpeſt; and Wit, and that none 
of the brighteſt. | But he had here to do with men in Authority; * 
| appointed, if you will believe them, In ſpectors. General over cleri- 
cal Faith. And they went forth! in all the pomp: and terror of In- oy 


quifitors ; with Suſpicion before, Condemnation behind, and their two 755 


aſſeſſors, Ignorance” and Inſolence, on each ſide. We muſt ſuſpect his + 


faith (lay. they)-—We mc condemn bis book—IWe e CY not ne. 
N his argument d. 


—But it may perhaps be of uſe to e at TOY ife ever + thels . 


flight ſheets ſhould happen to come down to it, to explain the pro- 
vocation which our Author had given for ſo much unlimited abuſe 
and calumny. The Reader then may be pleaſed to know, that me: 
Author's firſt Volume of The Divine Legation of Maſes was as well a 
mY ſegpele and ſupport of Ti ve Alliance between Church and State (6: book 


* See the Author' 5 9 to Pe Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, in which þ 
i accules the Biſhop of this crime; Wa which accuſation, the Public never 20 ſaw 


wo either defence or excuſe. 


+ By one Romaine. and one Julius) Bate i in conjunction. 


Dr. Webſter by name, - Who ſoon after, by a circular letter to the bench of Bi. 
15 fiops, claimed a reward for this exploit, 5 


8 Webſter, Venn, Stebbing, Waterland, and others. 


written 
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written in behalf of our Conſtitution and Eſtabliſhed Clergy) as it 

Was an introduction to a projected Defence of Revelation. It might 
likewiſe be regarded as an intire work of itſelf, to ſhew the »/eſul- 
neſs of Religion to Society. This, and the large bulk of the Volume, 
diſſpoſed him to publith it apart; while the preſent ſtate of Religion 
amongſt us ſeemed to give it a peculiar expediency, „an open and 
«© profetled diſregard to Religion“ (as an excellent Paſtor of our 
Church obſerves) - being become the diſtinguiſhing character of 
the preſent age. An evil grown to a great height in the Metro- 

E polis of the Nation, and daily ſpreading through every part of it; 


— which hath already brought in ſuch diſſoloteneſs and contempt 


4 of principle in the higher part of the world, and ſuch profligate 
1 * intemperance and fearleſineſs of committing crimes in the lower, 
as muſt, if this torrent of 1 impiety ſtop not, become abſolutely 

2 fatal *. Our Author therefore thought, that as this evi, 5 

: which i is now ſpread through the populace, began in the bigher 


” part of the world, it muſt be firſt checked there, if ever it were 


checked at all. And he knew no better way to do this, than by 
ſhewing thoſe People of Condition (who, amidſt all their contempt = 
of religious Principle, yet profeſſed the greateſt zeal for their country 
and mankind, hat Religion is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport w_—_— 
civil Government, He thought too, this no ill device to get the 
advocate of Revelation a fair hearing. For he ſuppoſed, that un- 
lefs they could be made to ſee the uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity to So- 
ciety (which their contempt of Principle ſhewed they yet did not ſee) 
Is they would never be brought to believe its Truth, or Divinity. N 
I heſe were his endeavours and deſigns. 7 What he got for his : 
; pains I bave already told the Reader, — - f 
In vain had he endeavoured to deſerve —_ of Religion at TI 
. 3 of the Church of England in particular by fixing the true 
grounds of morality ;—by confuting the atheiſtic arguments of 
* and the 3 e of Mandeville; N n 


* * Biſhop of Oxtord's Charge, London, 17 gb, 4to, p. 4. | 
the 
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the natures, ſettling the bounds, and adjuſting the diſtin& rights 
of the 1200 Societies; — and by expoſing the 1 impious tenet of a s 
being the contrivance of Politicians. 
All this went for nothing with the Bigots. He hd departed 
from the old poſture of defence, and had projected a new plan for the 
ſupport of Revelation. His Demonſtration (fays one of them) if be 
could make one of it, could never make us amends ant changing our poſe. 


ture of defence, and de eferting our firong holds v. For though they 
will zalk, indeed, of the love of truth, and the kae evidence 
of our Faith, yet I know not how, even amidſt all their Zeal and 


ST they betray the moſt woful apprehenſions of Chriſtianity, and 


are frighted to death at every fooliſh Book new written againſt — 


Z ligion, though it come but froin the Mint or Bedlam. And what 
do our directing lIngineers advife you to, in this exigence ? Do they 


bid you act offenſively, and turn. the enemies artillery upon them * 


By no means. Kecp within your Hrong holds. Watch where they 


1 5 direct their battery, and there to your old mud walls clapa buttreſs ; 


and fo it be done with ſpeed, no matter of what materials. I, * 


the mean time, one more bold than the reſt, offer to dig away the 
rubbiſh that hides its beauty, or kick down an aukward prop that 5 
diſcredits its ſtrength, he is ſure to be called by theſe men, per- f 


haps to be thought by thoſe who ſet them on work, a ſecret enemy, 


er an indiſcreet friend 4, He is ſure to be aſſaulted with all the rude | 


clamours and opprobrious names that 3 is ever ready to be- = 


5 r on thoſe it fears and hates. 5 
But this was the fortune of all his e 1 was the fortune : 


of Hooker, Hales, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, Bp. Taylor. They ”— 


were called Poliriques, Sceptics, Eraftians, Deifts, and Atheiſts. But 


| CupworTH' 8 cafe was ſo partiulate that 1 it will excuſe a little en- = 
rgement. - he 4 

The Philoſopher of 8 was the terror of the laſt age, as 

Tindal and Collins have been of this. The preſs ſwet with contro- 


2 * Webſter's co Clergyman's ſecond Leiter. — * Waterland, 
N „% TO verſy : 
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verſy ; and every young Church-man-militant would needs try his 


arms in thundering upon Hobbes's ſteel cap. The miſchief his 
writings had done to Religion ſet Cudworth upon projecting its 
defence. Of this he publiſhed one immortal volume; with a bold- 
neſs uncommon. indeed, but very becoming a man conſcious of his 
own integrity and ſtrength. For inſtead of amuſing himſelf with 
Hobbes's peculiar whimſies, which i in a little time were to vaniſh | 
of themſelves, and their anſwers with them; which are all now 
forgotten, from the Curate's to the Archbiſhop' 8 *; he launched 
out into the immenſity of the Intellectual Syſtem ; 6 at his firſt 
eſſay, penetrated the very darkeſt receſſes of Antiquity, to ſtrip 
ATHEISM of its diſguiſes, and drag up the lurking Monſter into 
day. Where though few readers could follow him, yet the 
very ſloweſt were able to overtake his purpoſe. And there wanted 
not country Clergymen to lead the cry, and tell the world, That, 
under pretence of defending Revelation, he wrote in the very manner 
: that an artful Infidel might naturally be ſuppoſed 1 to. uſe in writings 
5 againſ it; that he had given us all the filthy fuff that he could ſerape 
logether out of the fink of Atheiſm, as a natural introduction to a de- 
monſiration of the truth of Revelation. that with incredible induſtry 
and reading he had rummaged all antiquity for atheiſtical argu- 
ments, Which he neither knew, nor intended to anſwer. In a 
word, that he was an Atheiſt in his heart, and an Arian in his 
book +. But the worſt is behind. Theſe ſilly calumnies were be⸗ 
© lieved, The much injured Author grew diſguſted. His ardour 
flackened: 4 and the reſt, and far greateſt part of the Defence, never 
n appeared. '* Defence, that would have left nothing to do for ſuch 


as our Author, but to read it; and for fuch as our Author 8 Adver- - 
= — but to rail Ni 


Thus ſpiritual Hate, like Pee 3 kund MY diſtinQiongy, 


: And thus our Author c came to be honoured with the ſame treatment 


* Teniſon. | 


4 See Webſter's Country: Clergyman' s firſt Latter ins The Diviue Legation; ; and 


wy one Mr. John Turner” $ diſcourſe (a W man e againſt The IntelleQual Syſtem. 


which 
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which it had beſtowed upon a CupworTH. But as this hate is 
for the moſt part, only envy, under the name of zeal, the Bigots, 
for their own eaſe, ſhould be more cautious in conferring their fa- 
vours. They have given our Author cauſe enough to be proud : 
who, as inconfiderable as he 1s, has, it ſeems, his —— ;, as well 
as a Locks his Edwards, or a CHLLINGWwoRTH his Clo. But 
alas! the public, I am afraid, diſtinguiſh better. They ſee, though 
5 theſe men cannot, that the Edwards's and Cheynels increaſe upon 
us, while the Lock Es and CHILLINGWoRTHs are become exceeding 
rare. Turn then, good Creatures! while you have time, turn 
1 your envy on their few remaining ſucceſſors : and leave our Author 5 
in peace. He has parts (had he but ſuitable morals) even to be of 
Jen party. But no time is to be loſt. We have a ſad proſpect : 
before us. The CHILLINGWORTHS of the preſent age will, ina 
little time, be no more; while the race of Cheynels threatens to be 
immortal. But this is the fate of human things. The Geeſe of the 
Capitol, we know, remained for ages, after thoſe true defenders 
of it, This Manu, the CAMILLI, the isa, were extinct aud . 
hh forgotten. 0 . | Oo 
- -£..: And- alas! how ominous are 1195 POE of friendſhip ! I had: DOE 8 
Of jun written this, when the death of Dr. Francis HA RE, late bilhop 
of Chicheſter, gave me cauſe to lament my Divination. In him the 
Public has loſt one of the beſt patrons and ſupports of letters _ 
religion. How ſteddily and ſucceſsfully he employed his great 
| talents of reaſon and literature in oppoſing the violence of each 
religious party in their turns, when court-favour was betraying 
them into hurtful extremes, the unjuſt reproaches of Libertines 
5 and Bigots will never ſuffer us to forget. 5 How generouſſy he en- 
couraged and rewarded Letters, let them tell who have largely _ 
ſhared in his beneficence : : for his character may be truſted with his 
enemies, or even with his moſt obliged friends. In him our Author 
has loſt, what he could but ill ſpare, one of the moſt candid of his 
Readers and ableſt of his Critics. What he can never r Joſe, | 1s 5 the 
. honour of his eſteem and friendſhip. — 
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But whatever advantage our Author may have received from the 


outrage of his enemies, the public is a real ſufferer. He had in- 
deed the honour to be known to thoſe few, whe. could have cor- 


rected his errors, reformed his courfe, and ſhewn him ſafely 


through the wide and trackleſs waſte of ancient times. But the 
calumnies of the Bigots obliged him to a kind of quarantain, as. 
coming lately from ſuſpected places, from the cabinet-council of 
Old Lawgivers, and the ſchools of Heathen Philoſophers ; ; whoſe 
; infection was ſuppoſed to be yet ſticking on him. And under 


| fuch circumſtances it is held nn ein near our N 
' riors. 5 


This diſadvantage was the more fenſible to han « as few writers 


127. been under greater obligations to conſult the ſatisfaction of 
capable readers; who gave his firſt Volume ſo kind a reception; 
and waited with a favourable expectation for the following. And 
if he has made theſe readers wait too long, he has only this to ſay, 
rhat he would not follow the example of paradoxical writers, Who 
only aim to ſtrike by a novelty. For as his point was truth, he 
Was content his notions ſhould become ſtale and common, and 
forego all advantages but their native evidence, before he ſubmitted 


the profecution: 0 of them to che he judgement of the 1 77 
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2 HE ſabje& of theſe Waben hind . led me to 5 

many things of the genius and conſtitution of Pac Ax Reli- 
gion, in order to illuſtrate the divinity of the Jewisn and the 
 CarISTIAN* Amongſt the reſt, I attempted to explain the true 
origin of that opprobrium of our common nature, PERSECUTION | 


ron OPINIONS “: And I flattered myſelf, I had done REVELATION _ 


_ good ſervice, m Kang that this evil owed its birth to the abfur- 
 dities of Pagan Religion, and to the iniquities of Pagan Politics: for 


that the perſecutions of the later Jews, and afterwards, of the firſt 


Chriſtians, aroſe from the reaſonable conſtitution of theſe two Reli- 


gions, which, by avoiding idolatry, oppoſed that univerſal princi- of 
ple of paganiſm, INTERCOMMUNITY OF WORSHIP; or, in other 


words, That the Jews and Chriſtians were perſecuted as the enemies 


ff mankind, for not W Gods in common with the reſt of the DE 
World. „„ 1 5 
But a learned Critic and Divi wh lately 3 to pals 
= miſtake ; ; He hath endeavoured to prove, that the fir perſecu- - 
tion for opinion was of Chriſtian original ; ; and that the Pagans per- : 
ſecuted the primitive Church, Not, as I had CER! the matter, 


* see Dir, Leg. vol, 1. b. ll, ſet, 6 5. 
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for the unſociable genius of its Religion, which forbad all inter- 
courſe with idolaters, but for its Noc TURN AL and CLANDESTINE 
AsSEMBLIES. From whence it follows, as will be ſeen by and 
by, that the firſt Chriſtians were fanatics, libertines, or impoſtors; 
and that the perſecuting Emperors, provident for the public ſafety, 
legally purſued a bigotted or immoral ſe& for a CRIME or STATE, 
and not for matier of opinion. . 
| If it be aſked, How a Doctor of Laws, a Miniſter of the Goſpel, "> 
= and a Judge eccleſiaſtical, would venture to amuſe us with ſo 
ſtrange a fancy; z all I can fay for it is, he had the pleaſure, in 
common with many other witty men, of writing againſt The Di- 
vine Legation; and he had the pleaſure too, in common with many Fs 
wiſe men, of thinking he might indulge himſelf in any liberties 
mn ; againſt a writer whom he had the precaution not to name. But 
_ ET he ſays, he never read the D. L. I can eaſily believe him: T.\ _ 0 
—— 5 will do him this further juſtice, that, when many have. written . 
againſt i it without reading 155 he is the firſt who has had. the | inge 15 
| .buity to own it. | Py iS 5 5 5 L 
His ſyſtem or hypotheſis, as we - find; it in a late quarto. volume, 5 
called Elements of the Civil Law*, is, in ſubſtance, this,. —““ That the 
« {ame principle, which ſet the Roman Senate upon proſecuting ; 
EE « the abominable RITES OF Bacchus, excited the Roman eee, 
| 7 « to. perſecute the PRIMITIVE CHURCH,” Ys 
But it is fit, this marvellous diſcovery ſhould __ revealed in his as 
ow n words. It may be aſked (ſays he) in that almoſt univerſal li- 
cence and toleration, which the ancients, the Romans particularly, ex- 
tended to the profe eflors of all. religions what ſeever, why the chriſtian | 
| profeſſi 77 on alone, which might have expefled a Javourable treatment, 
--.": Jeans 10 ſtand exempted, and frequently felt the ſeverity of the buttereſt 
Sn. : e perſecution F. If the learned Critic be ſerious in aſking a queſtion, | 
EFT ab been anſwered, and as would ſeem, to the general fatiſ- 
faction, near twenty years ago, I ſuppoſe it is, to intimate that 


» By the Rev. Dr. Tevion, Chancellor of Lincoln, 
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no other anſwer will content him but one from the Perſecutors 
themſelves. This then he ſhall have 3 j though! it be of ſixteen hun- 


dred years ſtanding. 


PIN V the younger, when proconſul of Bithyuia, acquaints 
his maſter wirh the reaſons why He perſecuted ; and the ſatis faction 
he had in ſo doing :—« Neque dubitabam, qualecumque eflet quod 

e faterentur, certe PERTINACIAM, ET INFLEXIBILEM OBSTINA- 
„ TIONEM debere puniri +.” What was this froward and inflexible 
ob/iinacy - He tells us, it was refuſing all intercommunity with _ 
paganiſm ; it was refuſing to throw A ſingle um of incenſe on 


their altars. 


_ Tacirvs, ſpeaking of the perſecution wich plowed the Lars > 
ing of Rome by Nero (the impiety of which action that mad 
1 tyrant had charged upon the chriſtians). ſays, © Haud perinde in 
« crimine incendii, quam obio HUMANI GENERIS convicti ſunt +. . ; 
By which, I underſtand him to mean,—That though the emperor : 
falſely charged them with the burning of Rome, yet the people 
acquieſced in the perſecution, on account of the enormous crime 
of which they were convicted, 16: e. judged guilty i in the opinion 
: of all! men 3) their batred.t 70 ihe whole r race of mankind +. ; for Os 


JV ro ies 0 Way Py Pa Rt 44. 


2 Tacitus, ſpeaking of the Jews, obſerves that the end of their peculiar Rites was to ” 
: ee them from all other people. From their ſe paration he inferred their averſion. 
In this ſenſe we are to underſtand him and other Pagan writers, when they exclaim i 5 
| againſt the Jews for their peculiar Rites, Each Nation had its own: ſo chat, peculiarity . 
- "Was 4 circumſtance common to all. What differenced the Jewiſh Rites from all cthers 
was their end; which was to keep the People from all intercommunity with the ſeveral 
= religions of Paganiſm ; each of which, how different ſoever | in their Rites, held fellow- 
: ſhip with one another. hut here a famous French Critic, who writes de omni ſcibili, | 
comes in ſupport of our Engliſh Critic's ſyſtem of the P$EUDOMARTYRS of the primi- 
tive Church, and ſays, we all miſtake Tacitus's Latin. His words are theſe “ J'oſerais 
dire que ces mot: odio humani generis convict purraint bien ſignifier, dans le ſtile de Tacite, 


conubaincus & tre hais du genre-humain, autant que convaincus de hair le genre-humain,” 
5 [Traits f ſur la Tolerance, 1763, p. 60.] He tells oy i dar eee, not one of 
M ' Weſtminſter s bold Face , 
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but ſuch an unnatural averſion, they thought, could induce men 
to perſevere in rejecting fo univerſal a Principle, as inter community 


of worſhip. 


The good emperor. Avrerivs was „ himfatt 4 cerfubtor; It 1. 


not to be doubted, when he ſpeaks i in condemnation of the Chriſtian 
ſect, but that he would tell the worſt he conceived of them: and 
it muſt certainly have been that worſt, which made him a Perſe= 
cutor, ſo much againſt the mildneſs of his nature and the equity of 
his philoſophic manners. Now this ſage magiſtrate, f in his book 
of Meditations, ſpeaking of the wiſe man's readineſs to give up 
life, expreſſes himſelf in this manner, — — He ſhould be ſo pre- 
“ pared that his readineſs may be ſeen to be the iflue of a well- 
« weighed judgment, not the effect of MRE oBsTINACY, like that 
of the Chriſtians “.“ For mfercommunity being in the number of 
| firſt principles, to deny theſe could be owing to nothing but to 
mere obflinacy, or downright ſtupidity. Here, the miſtaken duty * 
of the magiſtrate, over- came the lenity of the man, and the juſ- 
tice of the philoſopher: at other times, his ſpeculations happily 
2⁊ pot the better of his practice. In his conſtitution to the community c 
Ala, recorded by Euſebius, he ſays.—1 know the Gods are watchful 
« to diſcover ſuch ſort of men. And it is much fitter that they 
4 themſelves ſhould puniſh thoſe who REFUSE To WORSHIP THEM, 
than that we ſhould interfere in their quarrel +.” The em- 
_ peror, at length, ſpeaks out: and what we could only infer ona. 


dare ht theſe ca. fe B! generis evi, may well 1 in ; the Ale of Te a. 
"iy, convicted of being hated by the human race, as well as convicted of hating the human 
race. And now Tacitus, ſo long famed for his political ſagacity, will be made to pro- 
: nounce this galimatias from his oracular Tripod, . The Fews were not convicted ſo pro- 


5 per hy for the CRIME of ſetting Joe to Rowe. as * the CRIME OF BEING HATED 9 
— mankind? 5 5 
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Pliny; from Tacitus, and from the paſſage i in the Meditations, he 


now declares in ſo many words; viz. that THE CHRISTIANS WERE | 
| PERSECUTED FOR REFUSING TO WORSHIP THE Gops oF THE 


 GENTILES, 
_ _ Laſtly, the imperial Sophilt, who, of all the 1 was moſt 


ä W in this myſtery of iniquity, as having employed all his po- 
litics and his pedantry to varniſh over the deformities of perſecution, 
frankly owns, that « the Jews and Chriſtians brought the > | 
cration of the world upon them, by their AVERSION 10 uE 4 
 Gops or THE GENTILES “I.“ £ „ 
We have ſeen, from the MacrsrnarE s own | teſtimony, what EE 
it was for which he perſecuted. We ſhall now ſee, from the 
PEOPLE 'S demand, that they required the exertion of his power, on 
no other account. It was uſual in their ſanguinary ſhews, when cri- 
minals and offending ſlaves were expoſed to the beaſts, to call out 
RE for and demand execution on the Chriſtians, by the formula of AIPE _ 
= Or ASEO TE. This was their early language when they required : 
Polycarp for the ſlaughter. The name ATHEIST was only 8 
their more odious terms, for a rejector of their Gods. And it was 2 
” but too natural, when they wanted to have their rage and cruelty gh 
thus gratified, to uſe expreſſions, which, at the ſame time that the 
terms were moſt calumniating, implied the * crime for which | 


the magiſtrate was wont to perſecute. 


What ſays our learned Civilian to this i] ? He ls hs 
5 tiquity to have proved the Fact, that the pagan emperors did per- 
ſecute. But for what, is a queſtion (ſays he) that may ſill be aſted. 
And the true anſwer, with your leave, he thinks himſelf better 
able to give than the Perſecutors themſelves. My reader. (theſe 
are his words) will grant the fatt ; ; and I COME Now 0 ACCOUNT : 

you. rr. The account, we find, had been ſettled long 0. What 
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of that ? It had never paſſed through his philologic Office; ac 
therefore lay Rill open till our mater eite was at leiſure to exa- 
mine it. | 
It is not true (days this tedreſſer of wrongs) that the primitive 
Chr. Aians held their aſſemblies in the night-time to avoid the interrup- 
ſbions of the civil power, But the conver ſe of that propoſition i ig True IN 
THE UTMOST LATITUDE, viz. that they met with moleſtations — 
that quarter, becauſe their aſſemblies were nocturnal *, 


He ſays, it 7s not true: The Chriſtian Church ſays, „ Who : 


ſhall decide? A bundle of Grammarians; - or the college of Apoſ- wy” 


tles? I know his mind: and 1 gueſs at my reader's: And of the 


two, being at preſent more diſpoſed to gratify the latter, I ſhall, for 
once, venture to bring our Civilian before a i orgs Judicatory, that 


is to ſay, HoLY SCRIPTURE. 0 
From Scripture we learn, that the firſt Chriſtian aſſembly, held : 
in the night time, was the very night after the RESURRECTION 3 
when the diſciples met in a clande Jefune 1 manner, with the doors made 55 
faſt upon them: and this, we are aſſured, was to avoid the interrup- En 
tions of the civil power; or, in the plainer words of St. John, rox 


8 FEAR OF THE JEWS + : for the Soldiers“ ſtory of the reſurrection 


began now to make a noiſe; and the Jewiſh rulers were much 
7M ſtartled and enraged ; at it. But when the fright of the diſciples was 
a little over, and things had ſubſided into a calm, the next aſſem- 


i : bly, we hear of, was in the day time; without any marks of the 
former wary circumſpection t- Theſe open meetings were repeated 


as often as the returns of public worſhip required : ſometimes 
ſhifting from houſe to houſe; ſotnetimes more ſtationary i in the : 

Temple b. ” | . 
Dot when now the MIRACLES, as by. tha apolites 3 in con- 
firmation of the ſoldiers ſtory, had alarmed the rulers afreſh ; and 
Peter and John, whom they had put into priſon, were, on their 
releaſement, ee . the Church, aſſembled i in this exi- 
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gence to implore the divine direction touching the extent of their 
obedience to the civil power, was anſwered by ſenſible ſigus from 
| heaven, as at the day of Pentecoſt. — And when they had prayed 


(ſays the hiſtorian) 7he place was ſhaken where they were aſſembled 
zogether ; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and they 


ſpate the word of God witH BOLDNEss *. 
Here we ſee, that this ſecond perſecution had a different effect 


upon the Church from the former. At firſt, they aſſembled in a 
1 clandeſtine manner for fear of the Jews ; now, they continued openly W 
in the Temple zo ſpeak the word of God with boldneſs. This con- 
duct ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt : and the reaſon is not diffi- 
cult to comprehend. The Church was now, for the firſt tine, 
ſolemnly enjoined ſilence by Authority. Tt was fit it ſhould be as 
£60 ſolemnly decided, Who was to be obeyed; Gop, or the civil Ma- 
giſtrate. But this was not all: the deciſion ſerved another verx 
great purpoſe; it ſerved, to diſſeminate the Faith: for the natural 
cConſequence of the diſciples' perſiſting to diſcharge their miniſtry, | 
after they had been formally forbidden, was their being ſeattered - 
abroad throughout the regions of Fudea and Samaria +. Fad the - =; 
1 Church taken its uſual remedy againſt civil violence, namely ſecret . 
5 aſſemblies (which, | in ordinary caſes, modeſty and a ſober regard . 
5 authority preſcribe), the faithful had not been diſperſed ; 1 
the purpoſe of divine Providence, in the ſpeedy propagation. of the | 


Goſpel, had not been properly effected. 


This being the caſe, in the interval between the 1 _ | 

St. Paul's miraculous converſion, we hear of no nofturnal aſſemblies ; 
unleſs you reckon in the number that between the Diſciples and 
their illuſtrious Convert, on the town-wall of Damaſcus, when 
they let him down in a baſket, to eſcape his perſecutors þ +, In this 
condition, things remained till Paul's return to Jeruſalem: and 
then, ſays my text, the Churches had os . all Judea and i 
1 Galilee and . 
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From this time, till Herod's perſecution &, we have not one 
word of any nocturnal aſſembly of the Faithful: but no ſooner did 
that perſecution commence than thoſe meetings were again re-aſ- 
ſumed. The Church aſſembled at midnighit to pray for Peter's 
deliverance out of priſon: and he, when he was delivered by their 


prayers, found more difficulty to get to his ſecreted friends than to 


eſcape from his gaolers f. 
In a word, from this hiſtory. of the firſt propagation of the 


> Faith, we learn, that, in times of perſecution, the Church aſſem- 
bpled by ſtealth, and in the night: but whenever they had a 
breathing time, and were at liberty to worſhip God according to 
their conſcience, they always met together op-nly, and in the face 
of day. Thus when Paul came firſt to Rome (where this ſect 
ſhared in the general toleration of foreign worſhip, till the magiſtrate FF. 
” underſtood that it condemned the great principle of intercommunity) 8 
we learn, that he freely diſcharged the office of his miniſtry from 
morning 10 night . And the ſacred writer, as if on purpoſe to in- 
ſinuate, that, when the Church had reſt from perſecution, it never 1 


crept into holes and corners, ends his narrative in this manner; ks 


And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired houſe, and = 
CEIVED AEL that came in unto him; preaching the kingdom of God, . 
and teaching thoſe things which concern the Lord Io Chr; 855 with OT 


: all confidence, NO MAN FOR BIDDING HIM IM 


WY may be objected, perhaps, that the queſtion is, of the 
perſecuting Pagans; and all that has been here ſaid, concerns the 

per ſecuting Fews only.“ It does ſo: But who can help i it? The 
5 Jews happened to perſecute, firſt, As to the queſtion, that which 

is eſſential in it is only this, Whether the primitive Chriſtians held 


their clandeſtine aſſemblies to avoid perſecution ; or whether they 


= were perſecuted for holding clandeſtine aſſemblies ?—Who perſe- 
5 cuted, whether Jeus or Pagans, 1s merely incidental 1 to the queſ- 8 


* Ad Xii. 1. $ + Acts 1 13. . 4 da, XXVili, 23. 
5 Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 
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tion, and wholly indifferent to the deciſion of it. But it may till. 
be ſaid, “ That the Chriſtians having thus gotten the habit of 


clandeſtine aſſemblies in Judea ; by that time Churches became 
formed in the midſt of paganiſm, they continued the fame mode of 


worſhip, though the occaſion of its introduction was now over; 
ſo that the learned Doctor's poſition may yet be true, That the 
Pagans perſecuted for thoſe clandeſtine meetings, which had been 
firſt begun in Judea, to avoid perſecution, and were now continued Bn 
in contempt of authority. To this I anſwer, that the fact, on 
the Doctor's own principles, is impoſſible. According to his prin- 
ciples, clandeſtine meetings muſt be proſecuted as ſoon as obſerved ; 
and they are of a nature to be obſerved. as ſoon as praQtiſed. Now 
— Antiquity, both prophane and ſacred, aſſures us, that the chriſ- 
tian Church was not perſecuted on its firſt appearance amongſt the 
_ Pagans: who were not eaſily brought, even when excited by the 
0 Jen, to ſecond their malice, or to ſupport their impotence. „ 
But the act 1 is, in the higheſt degree, improbable on any princi- N 
ples. Had our learned Critic conſulted what Philoſophers, and not 
5 what Philologiſts, call HUMANITY, that i is, the workings of our ö 
common nature, he had never fallen into ſo abſurd a conceit, "as. =» 
that the inſpired propagators of a Revelation from heaven ſhould, 15 
without any reaſonable cauſe, and only 1 in imitation of pagan wor- 
ſhip, affect clandeſtine and nocturnal meetings. For he might 
| have ſeen, that ſo ſtrange a conduct had not only been i in contempt 
of their divine Maſter's example, who, at his arraignment before EO 
: the high prieſt, faid, 1 ' ſpake OPENLY 70 the world; and IN SECRET 
Have I ſaid nothing ; ; but likewiſe in defiance of his injunction, 
when he ſent them to Propagate the faith, —IWhat T tell you IN 
DARKNESS, that ſhall you ſpeak IN THE LIGHT * and what ye hear 
IN THE EAR, 7hat preach ye UPON THE HOUSE-ToPs +. Had our 
Critic (I fay) paid that attention to human nature and to the courſe 
of the moral world, which he has + muppet; _ an old mouldy 
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| braſs, and a ſet of ſtrolling Bacehanals &, he might have under- 


ſtood, that the firſt Chriſtians, under the habitual guidance of the 


Holy Sparit, could never have recourſe to nocturnal or clandeſtine 
conventicles till driven to them by the violence of perſecution : © © 
might have underſtood, that the free choice of ſuch aſſemblies 
muſt needs be an after- practice, when church: men had debaſed the 
truth and purity of Religion by human inventions and ſordid ſu- 
perſtitions; when, an emulous affectation of MYSTERY, and a 
miſtaken zeal for the tombs of the MarTyRs, had made a Hierar- 
chy of that, which at firſt was only a Goſpel- -miniſtry. 5 


On the whole, therefore, we need not, I think, aſk leave of 


this learned man to continue in our opinion, that the primitive 
Chr iftians held their aſſemblies j in the night-time to avoid the mterrup- 
tions of the civil power 3 and to eſteem his CONVERSE propoſ tion, as 
be affects to call it (of their meeting with moleſtation from that —© 
quarter, BECAUSE their efemblies were neeurnal WU” as a mere dream 0 
or viſion. . ow „ . 


But to hide nothing which may concern a: matter of ſuch i im 


3 as our Critic's D, iſcoveries ; 1 will ingenuouſly confeſs, 5 
how much ſoever it may make againſt me, that there are inſtances 
5 in ſacred ſtory of meetings at midnight and before dawn of day, to 
which 10 interruption of the civil Power had driven the diſciples of 
Chriſt; but which were evidently done in contempt and defiance ” 
of that Power: ſuch, for example, was the clandeſtine meeting 
| between Mary and the two Angels at the ſepulchre 1 that beg 80 
the Apoſtles and the Angel of the Lord in the common priſon | * 
and that, again, between Peter and the ſame Angel 9: not to ſpeak 5 
5 of another famous _—_ aſſembly between Paul, Silas, the Gaoler 
and; an Earthquake I 


* All theſe. refined 8 concerning perſecution, : are at t the end of the aid 0 


| book of Elements; j in a diſſertation on a curious ancient tablet, containing the ſenato- | 


rial decree againſt a Crew of wicked Bacchanals, of the lie and e of our modern : 


— Gypſies. 
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We come now to the learned perſon? 8 et propoſition, called 
by way of eminence, the cox VERSE; which affirms, That the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians met with mole e/tations from the civil Power, becauſe 


their aſſemblies were nofturnal. And this he affures us 7s true IN 


THE UTMOST LATITUDE ; which ! in his language, I ſuppoſe, ſig- 


nifies, true in the EXACTEST SENSE, for his argument requires ſome 


ſuch meaning. Now in common Engliſh—true i in the ulmoſt latitude, 


fi gnifies true, in the LowEsT_ SENSE 3 for the greater /alitude you 
give to any thing, the loſer you make it. This moſt eloquent 
editor of Demoſthenes therefore, by utmoſt latitude may be allowed 


5 to mean, what makes moſt to his purpoſe; though it be what an 


Engliſhman would leaſt ſuſpect, —ulmoſt firietneſs. And now for 

his reaſoning, —By the mole/tations the Chriſtians met with, we muſt 

needs underſtand the pF1rsT moleſtations; all other being nothing 

: to the purpoſe : : for when perſecution was once on foot, I make 
no doubt but the noeturnal aſſemblies, to which perſecution had 

dxiven them, gave freſh umbrage to the Civil power; it being of 

8 the nature of a perſecuting ſpirit to take oftence at the very endea- 


vours to evade its tyranny. The queſtion between the learned 
Civilian and me, 18, What gave birth to the Arft, and continued 
to be the general, cauſe of perſecution ? ? He fays it aroſe from noc- 
turnal and clande ine aſſemblies : I ſuppoſe it to be occaſioned Ly the 

f Atheiftic renunciation of the Gods of Paganiſm. 


Now it ſeems to be a violent prejudice againſt the learned en. 8 


tic's ſyſtem, that no one of thoſe perſecutors ever afſi igned nocturnal 


aſſemblies as the firſt or general cauſe of perſecution ; and equally f 
favourable for my opinion, that they all concur in giving another 


5 cauſe; 4 namely, the unhoſpitable temper of the Chriſtians, i in refuſe ; 


= ing to have Gods! in common with the reſt of mankind, 


Privy, in doubt how to act with the Chriſtians of A ditrie, 


writes to his maſter for inſtructions. IIis embarras, he tells the | 
emperor, was occaſioned by his never having been vreſent at their 


- examinations; which made him incapable of judging « what, or how 


he 
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he was to proſecute. 2 Cognitionibus de Chriſtianis interfui nun. 
quam: ideo neſcio quid et quatenus aut puniri ſoleat aut quæri.“ 
He wanted to know, whether the very NAME was not criminal; 
—_ either for itſelf, or for ſome miſchief hid under it „Nomen 
: * ipſum etiam fi flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohærentia nomini 
66 puniantur.” But could a Roman Magiſtrate, when at a loſs for a 
pretence to perſecuto, overlook ſo fair a one as voluntary, unforced 
clandeſtine aſſemblies, and hunt after a mormo hid in the combina- 
tion of four ſyllables ? Not that he wanted a Precedent for pro- 
; ceeding on theſe viſionary grounds; but the very Precedent ſhews 
that the Perſecutors wanted better. TRI ULLIAN aſſures 1 us, that the 
Chriſtians had been actually perſecuted for the NAME only, Non 
06 ſcelus aliquod in cauſa, ſed Nou N; Chriſtianus, fi nullius criminis 
&« reus, nomen valde infeſtum, ſi folius nominis crimen eſt—ſi nominis 
« odium eſt, quis nominum reatus : quæ accuſatio vocabulorum ? 
_«& niſi fi aut barbarum ſonat aliqua vox nominis, aut infauſtum, 
"0 aut maledicum, | aut impudicum,“ Kc. From whence, by the 
way, allow me to conclude, that when a harmleſs NAME becomes 
ſo odious as to occaſion the Sect, which bears it, to be perſecuted, 5 
5 the averſion muſt ariſe from ſome eſſential principle of that Sect, 
and not from a caſual circumſtance attending their religious prac- 
tice.— But to return to Pliny; at laſt he diſcovers ſomething wor= 
thy of avimadverſion, It was their FROWARD. AND INFLEXIBLE | 
OBSTINACY ;—** neque dubitabam, qualecumque eſſet quod e. 8 
= rentur, pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obſtinationem debere puniri.” 
Now is it poſſible, if the Chriſtians were firſt perſecuted, and 
continued to be perſecuted, for holding their aſſemblies in the 
| night- time, that Pliny, after ſo much experience of Its. ſhould 
not know. the crime, nor how to roceed againſt the offenders ? 
What is ſtill more unaccountable, 1 RA] AN, in anſwer to this ap- 
plication, is unable to deliver any general rule for the direction of 
his Miniſter,— As Neque enim in univerſum aliquid, quod quaſi 
a certam formam habeat, conſtitui poteſt,” 4 But the en, in a 
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clandeſtine manner by night, if this was the Crime which gave offence, 


is an action that admits of few modifications in a Court of Juſtice; 
and ſo might be commodiouſly ſubmitted to a general rule. On the 

other hand, if what the author of The Divine Legation lays, be 

true, that they were perſecuted for oppoſing the principle of IN TER- 


COMMUNITY, we ce plainly why no general rule could be deli- 


vered. They expreſſed this oppoſition in various ways and man- 
ners; ſome more, ſome leſs, offenſive: by ſimply re fuſi ing to 5 
worſhip with the Pagans, when called upon ; by running to their 


tribunals uncalled; by making a profeſſion of their faith, unaſked ; 


or by affronting the national religion, unprovoked. Now, ſo juſt 
and clement a prince as Trajan might well think, theſe different 
modes of expreſſing their abhorrence of: Intercommunity deſerved 


different degrees of animadverſion. 


When Nero, in a mad frolic, ſet Rome on fire, ant then threw 
that atrocious act upon the Chriſtians, it is highly probable that 
the no&turnal aſſemblies of the Faithful (which, by this time, perſc- 
cution had introduced amongſt them) firſt ſtarted the happy 
thought, and encouraged him to purſue 1 77 Now, if this, which 
zs very probable, and our Critic” 8 hypotheſis, which 1 is very impro- 
7 bable, be both true, I cannot ſee how it was poſſible for Tacirvs, 
when he acquits them of this calumny, and at the ſame time ex- 
5 preſſes the utmoſt virulence againſt them, to omit the mention of 
their nocturnal aſſemblies, had they been begun without neceſſity, : 
: and obſtinately continued after the civil magiſtrate had for bidden 
them. Inſtead of this, all he had to object to the Chriſtians, w was 
rheir odium bumani generis : of which, indeed, he ſays, they were 
convicted; convicti ' ſunt : an expreſſion, without either propriety or 
truth, unleſs we ſuppoſe he underſtood their refuſal of in/ercommus 
nity to be a conviction : other proof there was none: for when : 
examined on | the rack concerning this hatred of mankind *, they 


x SP! 3 their principles and their pragtice, from whence the Pagans 1 in- 0 


ferred their hatred 4 mankind. 
' conſtantly 
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conſtantly denied the charge; and appealed as well to their princi- 


ples as their practice; both of which declared their univerſal love and 
benevolence to all the creatures of God. But to reprobate the Gods 


of Rome, the Orbis Romanus, (of which our Critic can tell us 


wonders) was proclaiming hatred and averſion to all the world. : 


Hence it is that Quintilian, ſpeaking of the topics of diſpraiſe, 
ſays that the Author of the Fewiſh Religion, (equally reprobating, 
with the Author of the Chriſtian, the univerſal principle of intern 
community ) was de ſervedly hated and held ignominious as the founder 24 

a. ſuperſtition which was the BA NE of all other Religions. — Et pa- ” 

rentes malorum odimus: : Et eſt conditoribus urbium infamiæ, con- 

traxiſſe aliquam PERNICIOSAM cæteris gentem, qualis eſt primus 

Judaicæ ſuperſtitionis Auctor. But why pernicious and baleful to 
the refl, if not by accuſing and arne all other Inſtitutions 

of error and impoſture ? 2 

Maxkcus AURELIUS and Jorrian were vigilant and ative ; 7 well ET 
_ inſtructed in the rights of Society; and not a little jealous of the : 
intereſts of the Magiſtrate. "Yet neither of theſe princes ever accuſe ; 

-. the Chriſtians of running to nocturnal aſſemblies unprovoked, or 
of perſiſting 3 11¹ tlie practice againſt imperial edicts. What a field 
was here for Aurelius, who deſpiſed them, to urge his charge of 
brutal obſlinacy ; 3 and for Julian, who feared them, to cry aloud of = 
| danger to the Nate; 5 their two favourite topics againſt theſe « enemies | 
of their Religion and Philoſophy !. . 5 


But ſacred ſtory may help us out where the civil Ws: : let 1 us © 


3 then how this matter ſtands repreſented. in Scripture: for 1 make | 


our Critic's cauſe my" own, as Were we are F Doty 1 in the purſuit 
” of Truth. 


have W given a brief account of the Aﬀomblics of the i in- 


fant-church, as they are occaſionally mentioned in the hiſtory of 1 
hy the Ads of the Apoſtles, 


Our Critic's converſe propoſition, 1 we are now upon, only . 


requires us to thew in what light the perſecutars of the Apoſtles 


con ſidered : 
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conſidered this matter; and whether nocrurnal aſſemblies, when any 


ſuch were held, either gave advantage to their Jewiſh accuſers, or 
umbrage to the pagan | Magiſtrate, before whom the propagitory of 


the Goſpel were convened. 


The perſecutions recorded | in the hiſtory of ths Aab. were mot 
oY all of them raiſed, or at leaſt, fomented, by the Jews. Their ſe. 
veral accuſations againſt thoſe they called apoſtate brethren are mi- 
8 nutely recorded: and IS. the crime of affembling by night is never 
brought into account. In the mean time, their point was to make 
the unwilling Magiſtrate the inſtrument of their malice: for this 
reaſon they omitted nothing which might teud to alarm the jca- = 
louſy of the State; as when they accuſed the Chriſtians of ſetting Tu 
Ap another king, againſt Cæſar. Had their nocturnal aſſemblies 1 
therefore been held out of choice, they would not have neglecteed 
this advantage, ſince nothing « could more alarm the civil Magiſtrate 85 
than ſuch aſſemblies. The truth is, the Jews could not be ig- 
norant of the advantage this would afford them. ; But conſcience 
ne humanity are not to be overcome at once. To: accuſe thoſe. 
they hated, of what they themſelves had occaſioned, required a 
8 hardineſs in vice which comes only by degrees ; and after a long 


habit of abuſing civil juſtice and the common rights of mankind. 


1 Critic, perhaps, may | be ready to ſay, © That it is peobakie 5 
the Jews did accuſe the Chriſtian Church of this miſdemeanor, 
though the hiſtorian, 0 his ſuccinet hiſtory of the 2 hath 

1 8 8 omitted to record it. 

hut this ſubterfuge wilt never r paſs with thoſe who ſider how: - 

pig the Roman Mayiſtrate always was to interfere i in their oa 

: conteſts, as clearly apprehending, | the ſubject of them to be of 

certain matters concerning their law : ſo that, under this diſpoſition, _ 
nothing could be more effectual to quicken his jealouſy and reſent- 


ment, than the charge of clandeſtine aſſemblies ; of which, doubtleſs, 


the Romans were very jealous, as contrary to their fundamental 
Laws, though not ſo extravagantly umbragious as Our * Critic' 8 by po- N 


theſis obliges him to ſuppoſe. 


Vor. RV 1 But 
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But it will be ſaid, * Were clande tine meetings never objected to 


the primitive Chriſttans ?” Yes, very often. CEr.svs objected 
ſuch meetings to them, as things contrary to law *. But ORIGEN's 
reply will ſet matters right. He ſays, the Church was driven upon 
this obnoxious meaſure to avoid the unjuſt perſecution of its ene- 
| mies +3; Nay Celſus, in a more ingenuous humour, confefles, they 5 
5 had reaſon for what they did; there being no other way to eſcape 
the ſevereſt puniſhments 4. At leaſt then, I have the honour of 
finding this reverend Epicurean « on my fide, againſt our Civilian 
and his converſe propoſi on - 
| Theſe meetings, therefore, it is confeſſed, ſubjected the Church 
to much cenſure ; | but that was all. Tertullian, vindicating the : 
: Chriſtians on this head, fays—* Hzc coitio chriſtianorum merito 
00 ſane illicita, fi illicitis par; merito damnanda, | ſi quis de ea que- 
e ritur eo titulo quod de factionibus querela eſt g. he paſfage 
is remarkable; ; and ſhews, not only that the Chriſtians were never 
brought! into condemnation for nocturnal meetings; but, why they - 
were not; namely becauſe nothing bad or even ſuſpicious could be 
: proved againſt them. The law of the twelve zables lays, 4 81 qui i 
in urbe ccœtus nocturnos agitaſſit, capital eſto;ꝰ meaning, if ce- 
lebrated without the licence of the magiſtrate . The Chriſtians ; 


appt for this licence: it was denied them. They aſſembled : 
* 07% dal 52 n Orig cont. Cell. 


+ &T0 T2 #98 K1v0Uv2, 


þ & pary rare oogow, ar. « Bare 3 THY irn e ab rotz den TS > da are. 


8 Apol. cap. xxxviii. 


ul This appears. to be the true ſenſe of the 3 1 a paſſage | in ice 8 dialogue 
| De Legibus. Atticus thought him too ſevere upon, nofturnal aſſemblies: he vindicates him- 
elf by obſerving, that, even in the midſt of Greece, Diagondas, the Theban, totally 
: aboliſhed them. Ne nos duriores forte videamur, in media Gracia, Diagondas The- 
5 banus lege perpetua ſuſtulit. From hence I infer theſe two things ; j That, were not the 
Laab of the twelve tables to be under ſtood i in the ſenſe here given to it, Cicero needed 
not have gone ſo far as Thebes for his juſtification : and ſecondly, that his laying 
to much ſtreſs upon the abolition's being made in the midſt of Greece, lues how ; 


irongly, i in his opinion, that country was attached to nofurnal aſſemblies. 1 


—and... 
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and ſuch aſſemblies are only liable to imatvers jon, if any thing | 
; criminal or 1mmoral be committed in them. Crimes were indeed e þ 
1 pretended; but on enquiry, as we find by Pliny, they could not 4-5 1 
N I, be proved. This I take to be the true explanation of Tertullian's _ 
. argument: by which we underſtand that the Chriſtians were not 
1 fene, but only calumniated, for their nocturnal aſſemblies. OE I 
£ | Maximus, a pagan Philoſopher of Madaura, deſires to know 8 e | 


Avarin why the Chriſtians ſo much affected myſtery. To which 
the anſwer 1 1s, 66 That, without doubt, this idolater did not mean, 
the meetings in caverns and ſepulchres, | in which the faithful 
were wont to aſſemble during the heat of perſecution—but their 
44 myſteries of Baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper *.“ a Auſtin ſup- 
poſes Maximus did not intend. to object to their clandeſtine meet- 
ings: however, if he did, he is ready to juſtify them on the plea 
4 „ neceſſity, and to avoid perſecution. | Another fad — the 
3 Er converſe propoſition.” a wo 8 5 8 
Hut ſince our Civil Judge i is ſo eager to Ln the primitive belt 


tians found guilty of à crime of Bate, at his tribunal ; 1 will, out 
of tenderneſs to his credit, and deference to his authority, conſent 1 8 
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: to give them up; and fairly confeſs, they were not only accuſed, „% eta | 1 
. but even puniſhed for high treaſon, the crimen laſe majeſtatis, „ „% | 
g 5 proceſs was thus carried on. Chriſtians refuſed to worſhip the ö . 1 
Zñ,, 8 Rome. Sacrificing for the ſafety of the empire, ,, 


the life of the emperor, made part of that worſhip. If the Chriſ- 1 
tians could not worſhip, they could not ſacrifice : But this ſacri- 8 
fice Was eſteemed a neceſfary part of civil obedience. The omiſſ ion . 
ol it, therefore, was a crime of ſtate, and amounted to high treaſon, 5 
Tertullian ſums up the charge, and pleads guilty to it. « Deos 5 5 „„ 
« inquitis (lays he, repeating the pagan accuſation) non colitis, et 5 l *... 
. 66 pro imperatoribus ſacrificia non impenditis :—facrilegit & ma- . 
« jeſtatis rel convenimur. SNN nc CAUSA, IMO TOTA EST.” | 


-Here 7 again we tee, Antiquity gives the excluſion. to the converſe 
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| propoſition : for if this was the only cauſe of perſecution, cer taiuly 
nocturnal aſſemblies was not one. I could with therefore, by this 


crime of ſtate, to ſave the learned Doctor's credit and authority. 
But I am afraid, on examination, it will prove no more than their 
refuſal to communicate in pagan worſhip. Tertullian himſelf, in 
the paſſage quoted above, makes it amount to no more. However, 


it was eſteemed to be the crimen læſæ majeſtalis : and this we are 


not to wonder at; for one of the greateſt ornaments of Paganiſm, . 
long before the moving this queſtion, had declared, that even the 


excluſive worſhip of one God came pretty near the matter. Ma- 


3 JESTATEM. IMPERII NON DECUISSE UT UNUs TAN TUM bus co- 


LArun, ſays Cicero, in his oration for Flaccus. 


| You ſee then, at length, to what our Critic's diſcovery amounts. 5 
5 No marvel he triumphs ! in „ And now (fays he) can any one 
T doubt that the conſiderations 1 have mentioned were thoſe which 
40 GAVE AN EDGE to the Roman perſecutions ? The profeſſors _— 
_ Chriſtianity had NO REASON to be apprehenſive of any ſeverities 
: we. upon the ſcore of religion, any more than the profeſſors of ANY - 
e e THER RELIGION beſides. Anliquiiy, in its public capacity, v. was 
generally very indulgent to all who diſſented from the eſtabliſned 
. worſhip: perſecution for DIFFERENCE OF BELIEF ALONE owes its 5 
17206; nativity to more modern ages, and Spain was its country; where _ 
5 8 Priſcillian, by ſome, | 1s held to be the firſt ſufferer for mere op TH 


a mien --- 


5 Page 579% 550. ; 


| - And 1 now can any one dub. that the conf tration I have nen- 
ee were thoſe which GAVE AN EDGE 70 the Roman perſecutions? ?. 
Por a truſty Guide, allow me to recommend him, to the reader; TH 
whom he is ready to miſlead, the very firſt ſtep he makes. "The -. 
: queſtion | is, and ſo he himſelf has ſtated it, what OCCASIONED the 
Roman perſecutions £ * Here, he changes i it to pat GAVE AN EDGE | 
to them Nocturnal aſſemblies might give an edge to the perſecu- 
tions, and yet all be,t true that his Adverſary. afficras, and the Per- 


ſecutions 
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ſecutions be occafioned by a very different thing. But our Critic is 


ſo highly figurative, and often ſo ſublime, as to tranſcend the com- 
mon liberties of ſpeech. Thus he ſpeaks of Antiquity in its public 
capacity, meaning, I ſuppoſe, the civil ſtates of Greece and Rome; 
though in the mode of ordinary language it would be no inclegant 
periphraſis for the NEW INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES: 


again he talks of the nativity of perſecution, and of its being a native 


of Spain; and yet he ſeems not to mean, as you would fancy, its 
Firth, but its education. For he tells us * it was born long before, 
in Egypt; ; where it occaſioned, what he calls, their holy wars ; 

: which, by his own account, were perſecutions for at ference of belie 7 

alone. However, as this Egyptian intrigue was but a 72 ſcarriage, 5 

and a kind of coming before its time, he forces it to enter again 
into the womb of Fate, and to be born, we ſee, a ſecond time for 
the honour of Chriſtianity. Since then, our Critic' 8 figures | are o my 
new, and of ſo tranſcendent a kind, why may we not ſuppoſe that, 5 
the giving an edge 10 perſecution, may ny the ee a 98 to it, 
= and then all will be „„ 5 
. The profe eflors of Chr! ftianity (fays he) 1 0. 1 70 4 * 
1 diebeub ive of any ſeverities upon the ſeore of Religion, — The more 
| fools they ; when their Maſter had pointed out ſo many. tf. they - 
Had no reaſon, it muſt be becauſe no reaſon would make an impreſ- : 
ſion. For they were frequently reminded by him, of what they 
were to ſuffer, not indeed for aflembling 1 in the night— time, but 
| for his NAME SAKE, and becauſe of the WORD +. St. Paul too had ex- 

: preſsly aſſured the churches, that all 700 live godly in Jeſus Chr1 iſt . 
. Jhall ſuffer perſecution 7 135 But where was the wonder, that they, 
wen paid ſo little attention to o their t ſhould ld ill lels to = | 
their Fellow- ſervant? 4s. = 


* Page 583. 3 + Matt. 8 + 21 im. il 1. 2 


E Hear me out, however, « cries our 1 Critic; 1 
that the Pr ofe ers of Chriſtianity had no reaſon to be appr ehenſi Ve of : 
a ſroerities upon the * of Religion, ANY MORE : than the pref 775 | 
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of any other ſect or religion bejides. On my word, he has mended 
matters greatly! What, had the profeſſors of other ſects or religions 


any PROPHESIES or REVELATIONS f ſeverities upon the core of 
religion? 


But, from this eflential difference in the external circumſtances 


of theſe two ſets of Profe ſors, the Pagan and the Chriſtian, we will 


turn to the internal : And, under this head, let me aſk another 


_ queſtion. The Prof ſors of the faith held it to be unlawful, and a 
deadly ſin, to have communion or Fellouſbip with the Gods of the 
_ Heathen. But had the Profeſſors of Idolatry any of theſe ſcruples, | 
— did they hold any thing analogous to them? On the contrary, 
did not the Profeſ ars of Gaul, of Greece, of Aſia, and of Egypt, : 
85 join beartily with the Profeſſors of Rome, to pay all due honours to 
the eſtabliſhed religion ? while thoſe maſters of the world as heartily : 
7 joined communion with theſe ſtrangers : : Nay, were ready to do the 
| ſame honours to the Goſpel, had they found the ſame — 
5 towards mutual civilities among its followers. | 
And was this ſo trifling a difference as to deſerve 1 no notice either 
i ol the Critic or the Civilian ? Had the Chriſtians, who damned 
Paganiſin in the lump, and ee the eſtabliſhed religion of 
Rome, as the work of evil demons and evil men, 0 more reaſin „ 
£60 apprehenſir ve of any feverities from. this antiquity in its public capa- x 
2 city, than the profeſſors of any other religion beſides, all of which not 
only acknowledged the Gods of Rome, but, to make good weight, 
added Rome itſelf to the number of her Divinities ? This public. | 
capacitied antiquity muſt have been of an odd paſte, and ſtrangely 
compoſed, to uſe thoſe, who attempted the deſtruction of its Gods, 
in the ſame gentle Way. it treated thoſe who revered and honoured 15 
them. 5 


But, as this public e antiquity i is, | after all no more chin 


TY fantom, and owes its nativity to our Critic's brain, it is no-won-. 
der, it ſhould have ſomething of the perverſity of its parent; ;: who, : 
ſearching for the cAusz of Perſecution, could not find i it in a cir- 
cumſtance 1 in which idolatry and Chriſtianity di Hered, namely, 8 
1 ego ve | 
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2 ve worſhip, a principle moſt abhorred by paganiſm ; and yet 


can ſee it in a circumſtance where both agreed, namely, nocturna! 


worſpip, a practice moſt venerated by paganiſm. 


But aniiquity (ſays he) in its public capacity was Fee very 


ndulgent to all who diſſented from the eſtabli iſhed worſhip. This, he 


had many ways of learning : but the cauſe of the indulgence, if it 


be yet unknown to him, he will owe to the author of The Divine 
 Legation, who hath ſhewn that it was entirely owing to the abju. 2 
dity of its religious ſyſtems, Juſt as the want of this indulgence, 5 
under Chriſtianity, was occaſioned by the reaſonableneſs of its ſyſ- 
tem, unreaſonably. indeed inforced upon the miſtaken principles of 
Judaiſm. So that the indulgence of Paganiſm had continued to 
this day, had not Chriſtianity come boiſterouſly 1 in, and broken the 
peace. Then aroſe an exception, unf. avourable to the new Comer: 


For why Was the eſtabliſhed religion ſo indulgent to every ſtrange 


fe, but becauſe every ſtrange ſect was as indulgent to the eſtab- | 
| ſhed ? So that, in this commerce of mutual civilities, while the 
national worſhip enjoyed the civil rights of an Eſtabliſhment, it 
was content, the Stranger ſhould ſtill polleſs the natural rights of 


a Toleration. But all this good harmony, the Chriſtian faith dif- 


turbed and violated. It condemned paganiſm | in the grofs, whether 
8 eftabl, iſhed or folerated : and, under pain of damnation, required all 
men, both Greeks ad Barbarians, to forſake their ancient abſur- 
ditics, and profeſs their faith in a crucified Saviour. A circumſtance, - 
ſufficient, one would think, without nocturnal Helen, to ſour this ; 


'® 


5 ſweet- tempered Antiquity. in its public capacity. 


But he goes on—Perſecution for DIFFERENCE or BELIEF AI. ONE 5 
aw its nativity to more mode) rn ages; and Spain was its country, 


where Priſeillian, by Jome, 15 bell to be the fe Mee, Pr. mere : 


opinion. = | | 
Here we have water _ of his office. The ien hin 


us is, „Whether the Chriſtians were lirſt periecuted for their / 47/5 


i general, or for their nodturnal aſſemblies.” 


1 hold the former; 
he contends for the latter J aud to confute my opinion, obſerves 
5 that i 
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« that per ſreution for DIFFERENCE of belief alone, was of has date, 
e and began with Priſcillian:“ That is, perſecution for MoDEs or 
FAITH bean at that time. Well, and if it did, what then? What 
is this to the diſpute between us? I never held, becaute Jeſus and 


his apoſtles never foretold, that the firſt Chriſtians ſhould be per- 
ſecuted by the Pagans for modes of Faith; but on the contrary, for 
the very genius of that Faith, ſo oppolite to the idolatrous world. 


Paganiſm had no dogmatic theology, or, what we call Religion: : 


: and not having the thing, it was no wonder they had not the word: 
neither the Grecks nor Romans, with all their abundance, had a 
word for that moral mode: the Latin word Rellgio, when it comes 
neareſt to it, ſignifies only a ſet of Ceremonies. However, though : 
they were without a dogmatic theology, yet they had their general _ 
principles ; but theſe principles regarded utility rather than truth; 
the chief of which was that of intercommunity ; 4 which the brin- 
ciple of Chriſtianity directly oppoſing, they roſe againſt this princi- 
ple, and ſo began a perſecution. Pagans therefore, having no 
nodes of. faith, could not perſecute for a 5 but e who had, 
might and did perſecute Wi then 5 
: Again, when the perſecution 1 is for modes 165 Tab their truth ae. . 
falood comes in queſtion: when for the common genius of a reli= 
gion, its harmleſſneſs or malignity is the only matter of 1 inquiry. 
Now the pagan perſecutors were ſo far from regarding Chriſtianity | . 
as a falſe religion, that they were ready *, 1 according to their gene- 


ral indulgence to all who di ented from the eftabliſhed worſhip, to put 


the profeſſors of the Faith on a footing with other foreign ſects: 
but this would not ſerve their turn. The Chriſtians believed their 
Rags” to be the only true; 4 and therefore, that it ſhould be the 


* e the Feen in! Minacius Felix, 49 the follow. ing e charge 05 


ter of the genius of the Roman Religion dum obſeſſi, et citra ſolum capitolium capti, 
colunt deos, quos alius jam ſpreviſſet iratos— dum captis hoſtilibus mcenibus, adhne 
ferociente victoria, numina victa venerantur : dum undique hoſpites deos quzrunt, . 


ſuos faciunt: dum aras extruunt etiam 4310lʃls muminibus et manibus, Sic dum univerſa- 
rum gentium t ſacra ſuſcipiunt, etiam regna meruerunt. Ds | 


only 
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otily one profeſſed. This ARA Dox brought on perſecution. But 
for what? not for the profeſſion of a fa ſchoed ; but for a 8 5 - > 

hatred to the whole race of mankind, ><” ; py _ 
Here then, we find, the learned Critic has mnuffled in one > quel- 
tion for another; and again put the _ — bis reader; and 85 
perhaps, upon himſelf. | YT 
But to let his reaſoning paſs, 42 come to his cf: which; as 5 
Critic, he is much more concerned, in honour, to ſupport.— 
Priſcillian (it ſeems) was the firſt ſufferer for mere opinion. But 
bow ſhall we reconcile. him to himſelf in this matter? for as he 
goes on to diſplay his learning, he unluckily diſcovers a much 5 — 
Fetlier original of perſecution for mere opinion than that of the feſt 8 . 4 
„ efferer, Priſcillian: This was in the holy wars (as he calls them: . 
of the idolatrous Egyptians *: which, according to his own ac- 
count, were perſecutions for diſference of belief alone. Here then we 
ſtick, between the firſt, 4 the firſt of all ;—but not long. He has 
aK fetch to bring us off. * This holy war was indeed Perſecution \ = - 
„ Egyptians, WhO dealt and felt the blows ; s but it was ſtill tole- . —— 
ration, and civil policy in thoſe, who ſet them together by the cars: V 
for it was 4 ſtanding maxim with the Romans to ſupport and ůflff el | | 
courage in the ſubdued Provinces, A variety in religious worſhip; yn ũ | 4 
which occaſioning Boly wars, the parties concerned by carry them. © ©. 
on with proper decency and zeal had work enough cut out for 05 5 
ann, without forming plots aud conſpiracies againſt their Maſ- 1 
"ters." Thus, although, in theſe tools the Egyptians, the holy war 
- might be perſecution for opinions, yet in the workmen, who put it 
to uſe, it was an engine of ſtate, 7. be Egyptian ſuperſtition (lays. 
our learned Civilian) was rather an engine of flate. Rather than „ 
what than perſecution. How lo, when ſuperſtition made them 3 1 
perſecute? No matter for that. It was under the direction of — 
© their Maſters : 4 and! in their hands it was an engine f fate. It * 
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pity that ſo great a politician as our Chancellor had not ſtill, like 

his Predeceſſors the Chancellors of old, a patent for making theſe 
engine. We know of One who has long lived upon this trade: 
and an example of his management may ſet our Chancellor's poli- 

_ tical refinement in a true light. The Roman Conclave ſucceeded to 
the Roman Senate in this engineering work: and the later holy wars 
In Egypt carried on by their fainted Kings and their imperious 

Saints, were contrived and fomented by the Roman Church, as before 

by the Roman State, | to divert the ſubject nations from quarreling 2 

with the ſacred See. But what then? I a ſpirit of Policy pro- 
jected it, was it not a miri of Superſtition that put it in hand? } 

And the point our learned Civilian is debating, though only with = | 

| himſelf, is the fpirit of Pagan Religion, not the ſpirit of Roman 
Policy. Now ſurely i it is a terrible breach in the general indulgence 
of paganiſm, even as he ſtates i it, to find holy wars amongſt them 
for difference of belief alone; a ſpecies of perſecution which, in ano- 

: ther place, he expreſsly tells us, owed its nativity to modern ages. 5 

n To ſay the truth, Perſecution is one of the wickedeſt imps f 
Hell, and capable of any miſchief: but who would have ſuſſ pected 

i of this trick, plaid as it were, in its mother's belly; ſo long 

8 before its NATIVITY ; and while yet it had ſcarce got a human 
5 being! ? But the adventure was, in all reſpects, extraordinary; I and 
well deſerving the pen of our illuſtrious Hiſtorian. = INE 
Seriouſly, He ſeems much better fitted, whether as Critic or © 7 
lian, to manage the i intrigues of the Greek and Roman Alphabets, en, 
(whoſe Revolutions make ſo ſhining a figure 1 in this ſplendid Diſſer- 
tation on the Bacchanals) than to develope the policy of Empires, 5 
* wo adjuſt the rights of civil and religious Societies. . 5 
. But it is now. time to ſhew, that his hypotheſis has as little ſup- 5 

port from reaſon as from fact: ; and that nofturnal aſemblies neither 

| DID, nor, on our Critic's own principles, poſſibly CcoULD, give birth - 
to Perſecution, even though theſe aſſemblies had . all Inter- 

: . of the civil power. - 


- While — 
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While the common opinion remained undiſputed, that nocturnal 


aſſemblies were held to avoid perſecution, all men ſa wa ſufficient. 


reaſon for their practice. But ſince we have been told, that they 
preceded perſecution, and were the cauſe of it, we are utterly at a 
loſs to account for ſo extraordinary a mode of worſhip in the im- 


mmeediate followers of Chriſt. For the original of octurnal aſſemblies 
being now, CHOICE, not NECESSITY, they muſt be reſolved into 


one or other of theſe cauſes— 8 


1. Either becauſe true Chri ſlianity hath myſterious rites, proper to me 


Y be celebrated in the night time, like the pagan Orgies: 


* Or that the firſt propagators of the F aith affected to imitate the 5 


dark and enigmatic genius of Paganiſm : 


"oh Or that their followers were a ſet of gloomy Fanatics, who 


delighted | in the horrors of a mid-night ſeaſon: .. 


4. Or laſtly, that, like the BACCHANALS (whoſe tory gave 1 
3 to this new hypotheſis) they had ſome very debauched and licentious | 

5 practices to conceal, whoſe celebration \ was only: e to the ob- 
= : ſcenities of night and darkneſs. Te 3 
” Now, of all theſe cauſes, our learned Critic, as a Diſpenſer oft 
5 hs doctrine, and a Miniſter of the diſcipline of the church, can ad- 
mit only the ſecond. He is too well inſtructed 1 10 the nature of the 
58 Chriſtian Religion to allow the ft; . and he has too great A regard "5 


for the honour of its early Fee to nen it 0 to be 
the third or fourth. : 


He muſt needs conclude, therefore, chat « primitive Chriſtians 


went voluntarily into this practice, in imitation of the myſterious 


| rites of Paganiſm. | On a preſumption of the trath of this fact, he 
muſt build his bypotheſis—1t may be aſked (fays he) in that almoſt | 
4 univerſal licence or toleration, which the Ancients, the Romans parti- 
cularly, extended fo the profeſſors of all Religions whatſoever, why the 
Chriſtian profeſſion alone, which might have expected a favourable treat- 
eas ome fo ne exempred, and frequently felt * Severity „ 
Ti 22 ——ů— |  bultereff” 
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bittereſt berſeculion ? — Having afeed this, he very magiſterially ſolves 
the riddle : They met (ſays he) with moleftations from that 0 
BECAUSE their aſſemblies were nocturnal. 
What, now, would be the firſt reflection of a 1 unacquaint- 
ed with Greece and Rome? Would he not conclude, that nocturnal 
aſſemblies for religious worſhip. were, till now, unknown. in paga- 
niſm, and regarded as a prodigy, to be expiated only by capital 
puniſhments? He would never conceive that my/terious and noc- 
turnal Rites were the moſt venerable and ſacred part of their. wor- 
ſhip. But when he is told that theſe Chriſtian Aſſemblies were im 
imitation of the moſt favorite practices of Gentiliſm, and to con- 0 
ciliate the world's good will, he will be loſt in wonder, that a mo- 


dern Critic ſhould pretend to know better what would appeaſe or 


irritate the Pagans than the primitive. Church did, which had the 
| beſt opportunities of diſtinguiſhing in theſe matters, and was moſt 
concerned not to be miſtaken, He will tell our Critic, that if he 


- "ally aims at the ſolution of what he calls a difficulty, he ſhould 


ſeck for a cauſe as uncommon and ſingular as the Heel. The 
EEC, religious perſecution, our Critic himſelf tells us, was a thing 
almoſt unknown to the pagan world: but the cavse, nocfurnal 4%. 
* was as common and as extenſive as idolatry itſelf. : 
All the various Religions of Paganiſm, were ever attended 8 
with myſterious rites, which (to keep up a veneration for the wor- 
ſhip, and to create a ſacred horror 1 in the Participant) were gene- 
rally celebrated in the night. But as this afforded opportunities of 
private enormities, as well as of danger to the State, the laws of 
the beſt governed countries, ſuch as Greece, required that foreign ; 
| Religions, which celebrated ſuch rites, ſhould have the previous 
licence of the magiſtrate. Hence we find, that, by a Law of the 
twelve tables (an inſtitute compoſed chiefly from the Grecian laws) | 
clandeſtine aſſemblies held in the night were puniſhed with death. 
In courſe of time, as ſuperſtition abounded, this law was but little 
: obſeryed:: for, in the Fon year of Rome, ſome ſpurious rites of 
: Bacchus 
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Bacchus had crept out of Greece, and inflated themſelves into 
the city ; where being celebrated by night, without the knowledge 


or licence of the Magiſtrate, they preſently {ſuffered an abominable 
; corruption k. On diſcovery, they were aboliſhed; and freſh 
vigour given to the /aw of the twelve tables, by a new regulation 
for celebrating of nocturnal worſhip. So cautious and tender was 
the Magiſtrate (even under this horrid provocation) of violating 


the rights of Religion 1 in this capital point of myſterious worſhip : 


nor did the heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon any 
_ other of the nocturnal Rites, then celebrated i in 1 Rome ; ſuch as the 5 


1 of the Bona Dea. 


Greece and Aſia had been long famous for the Sende of this 
f ins of rites: which, Rome, now maſters of the eaſt; brought 
5 home with them; together with the other ARTS of Greece, 3 
Which, Cicero + reckons theſe of the MYSTERIES in the firſt claſs. 8 
e And thus. things continued in reſpect to theſe rites, throughout the : 
Whole Roman Empire, down even to the time of Valentinian; who, 1 
2 5 out of zeal for Chriſtianity, publiſhed an edit to aboliſh the mot 
famous of them all, the ELEUsINIAN. But he was diverted from 
his purpoſe by his prudent miniſter, brætextatus; [7 who aſſured him, 
_ that it would drive Greece and Aſia to > deſpair, and ee the = 


| peace of the Empire { — 


Such was: the ſtate and TTY "THEY of cans} aſſemblies in the 
| pagan world: They were of the earlieſt original ; of the moſt vene- 
- rable uſe ; and practiſed with the fondeſt attachment. In the very 
centre, and during the full celebrity, of theſe Rites, the Chriſtian ”— 
church aroſe : which, if you will believe our Critic, went into them . 
with as much ſpirit and attention as any Gentile Community = 
them all. When, ſtrange to tell! the Genius of Paganiſm, ſo in- 
7 Sim to. new forms. of Religion (every o one of which had rheir N. 


x * See Divine Legation, Book II. Sect Lc 
= De So IS ES 1 Zoſim. l. iv. 
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M fteries, and moſt of them their nofturnal aſſemblies) all of a ſud- 
den turned tail, and fell foul upon this riſing Se&, for a circum- 
| ſtance common to all, and in a time of full peace and ſecurity. 
What could occaſion ſo unexpected a reception? Was it any 
diſguſt the PEOPLE had entertained to this Chriſtian rite ? (for, in- 
deed, on their paſſions, the Magiſtrate is generally obliged to ſquare 
his adminiſtration). This could not be; for the People (every 
where the lame) are rarely offended, in religious matters, but with 
novelties. What is of common uſe they receive with indifference ; 
often with a favourable prejudice. Our Critic confounds the na- 
ture and order of things, to make Paganiſm paſſive and unprovoked 
at a Principle which ſubverted the whole ſyſtem of their religion, 
namely the UNsOCIABILITY. of the Chriſtian Faith; and yet mor- 
ftally offended with a practice the moſt ſacred and univerſal f in 5 1 
niſm, namely MYSTERIOUS AND NOCTURNAL RITES. | 
Bunt it will be ſaid, Some Jealouſy entertained of this way of 
| worſhip, by the MAGISTRATE, might occaſion that fiery inquiſi- 
tion: Nocturnal aſſemblies had been abuſed, and therefore it became 
him to be very attentive to every new inſtitution of the like kind.“ 
Here our Critic will appeal to his Bacchanalian rites: and, indeed, = 


it ſeems. to have been this deteſtable Mummery which firſt 7. 
the fancy into his head. But this abuſe Was a ſingle, tempo 
EY rary thing, and had been long forgotten. Nocturnal aſſemblies had 


ſince that time been practiſed, for many ages, without jealouſy. 
Cicero, indeed, in an ideal Utopia &, had declared againſt them: 


but he brings them in, apparently for no other purpoſe than to 


| ſtigmatize his mortal enemy Clodius. And, what 1s remarkable, - 2 


he gives not the leaſt intimation that the abuſes of nocturnal aſſem- SD 
blies had ever been ſo general as to keep alive the attention or jea- 


: louſy of the Magiſtrate: Particulars had now and then perverted . 
them to the gratification of their luſts; and for this (for want of 5 


= better evidence) he appeals. to the comic Poets of Greece, where in- 


8 De Legg. | Poe 
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deed ſome of the Myſteries appear to have undergone a ſhameful 
corru ption . 


However, let us ſuppoſe the ſtate of Rome to be as delicate on 
this point as our Critic's hypotheſis requires it to be: Their cir- 
cumſpection could never go further than to regulate or to reform 
theſe Aſſemblies: it could never proceed to the ſuppreſſion or abo- 
tion of them, becauſe nocturnal meetings — an 1 effential ak of 


l their own worſhip, 


It i is probable, indeed, that thoſe fdieulous calumnies of tha Vul- f 

; gar, concerning the immoralities committed in the nocturnal aſ- os 

ſemblies of the Chriſtians, might reach the ears of the Magiſtrate : 4 

But if he attended to them, would he not begin his inquiry by ex- 

amining into the truth of them, as he had done in the caſe of the 
Bacchanalian rites ? and when he found them as innocent as Pliny 

the Younger, on a like examination, reports them to have been, OA 

would not the ſearch have ended here; and a ſhare of that univerſal 1 

: — which he afforded to others, been — to them 7 


| likewiſe? 


Our Critic may a OY that theſe Chriſtians) were : ſuch lovers 
--of a ſecret, that they would not reveal the nature of their rites to 
the Pagan Magiſtrate, though it were to entitle them to his pro- 

tection. Should he ſay this, he would forget the principles I have 

Z now forced him to go upon, which will allow no other reaſon of 

the firſt Chriſtians' falling into this practice, than to conciliate the 


1 good will of their Pagan neighbours. 


Well, but “there might be ſome idolatrous Teſt . to qua- 5 
lify the Church for its ſhare in this toleration of nocturnal worſhip; FE 
"and," for non- compliance with the condition (he may tell us) the 
perſecution began.“ It is, indeed, likely enough that ſuch a Teſt : 
was required; and moſt probably it conſiſted in their approbation 5 
of the principle of intercommunity ; If not in words, yet at leaſt in 
deeds ; ſuch as throwing a grain or two of incenſe on the Pagan 
altars. But then the miſchief of this evaſion 1s, that it brings us 


round 
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. round again to the place from whence the learned Critic ſet out, 
(a when he turned Eis back upon the reaſon given in The Divine Lega- 
} I e toleration, and would needs ſeek a better in nocturnal af- 
| ſemölies 
Hitherto we cannot conceive how a e could ſo much as 
bean; from the cauſe our Critic has aſſigned. But let us, for ar- 
gument's ſake, ſuppoſe, that the Magiſtrate, out of mere Caprice 
(for we have ſhewn he could have no reaſon) and in the plenitude 
| f VVV e Bs power, would forbid the Chriſtians their aociurna! aſſemblies, 
| i FT while he allowed the privilege to all beſides: Even in this caſe, ö 
1 \_ | > perſecution | muſt end almoſt as ſoon as it was begun : : it is im- 
: poſſible, on our Critic's own principles, that it ſhould. have any 
continuance: : for, as the choice of nocturnal aſſemblies was only to 
reconcile. Paganiſm to Chriſtianity, when they found their neigh= 
bours receive theſe advances ſo ungraciouſly, they would ſoon re- 
move the occaſion of offence ; in which they would be quickened | = 
by their knowledge of the rights of the Sovereign, to whom, i in e 8 
indifferent, they had been told, all obedience was due. = 
Thbus the matter being turned on all ſides, we find that No o per- 
e : ſorntgati whatever could follow from that cauſe, which « our ir learned 5 
5 Civilian has aſſigned for the whole TEN. 3 
But it being certain, that perſecuted hi were; and a as 1e 5 
SY that our Civilian will admit of no other cauſe than what he him- 
1 C given, namely, their nocturnal aſſemblies : Let us for once 
1 . e ſuppoſe him to be in the right; and then conſider the conſequences 
ꝓꝑ——P wich will ariſe from it. When we have done this, we ſhall have 
3 ie: done his Syſtem full juſtice ; and the reader, with ſufficient know= _ 
1 „ ledge of the caſe, — take or r reject. it as s he finds himſelf 3 in- 
Fs 1 | elined. | „ . 
VVT Hrrorhrslszs © are often very plauſible, and 3 8 very : 
_ flattering things. Vou ſhall have of theſe, ſo fair and promiſing, 
5 „ chat an | honeſt reader ſhall be terupted & to wil them, and, from : 
5 viſhing, 
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wiſhing, to think them, true. But this, before us, is * no 


means in the number of thoſe ſpecious viſions. 
1 ſeriouſly believe it would be doing our Chancellor great i in- 


juſtice to ſuppoſe he had any other view in this notable diſcovery 
than to do honour to the Chriſtian name: much leſs ſhould we 
ſuſpect that he had any formed deſign of traducing it. Yet it is 
very certain, that neither COLLINS nor TINDAL could have formed 
a project more injurious to the reputation of primitive Chriſtianity, 
than to prove, what! is the aim of this learned Critic, that ux 
FIRST CHRISTIANS WERE PERSECUTED FOR HOLDING THEIR As- 
SEMBLIES IN THE NIGHT TIME, For it inevitably follows, that 
theſe early profeſſors of the Faith were either wild Fanatics or 
abandoned LIBER TIN ESV: and conſequently, that the Pagan Magiſ- 
trate did but his duty in inforcing, what the Church has been ſo 
N long accuſtomed to call, a cruel and unjuſt perſecution. N 5 
e Before the conception of this new fancy, it was univerſally ſup- 
peooſed, that the primitive Chriſtians aſſembled in the night-time 10 
avoid the interruptions of the civil power, This our Critic aſſures 
„ h i miſtake. It is xor TRUE (days he); but the converſe of the 
5 propoſi tion is true IN THE UTMOST LATITUDE, viz. that they met 
with mole Nation from the civil oe BECAUSE their ſender were TY 
55 nocturnal. ” 5 5 
While the common opinion e theſe va burma afemblics, 5 
recorded in ancient church-hiſtory, gave as little ſcandal to the = 
| Pagans of our times, as indeed they did to the Pagans of their 
own. But when this opinion is given up for the ſake of its coN- _ 
VERSE, we ſhall be utterly at a loſs to account, to our irreligious 7 
5 Inquiſitors, for fo ener a CHOICE in the immediate followers : 
of Chriſt, 5 e 
It hath been ſnewn above, that theſs voluntary Abe ET : 
7 is occaſioned only by one or other of theſe cauſes—either that the 
- Chriſtian religion hath Myfteries, like the Pagan, which required 
nocturnal celebrations—or that the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity 
Vor. II. — ED Uu es — — affected 
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affected to imitate t the practices of Paganiſm— or that they were 
Fanatics, and delighted in the horrors of a midnight ſeaſon—or 
laſtly, that, like the debauched Bacchanals, they had ſome very 
licentious Rites to be performed only in the dark. 
Our Critic's religious principles will not allow him to admit of 
any of theſe cauſes but the ſecond. And I have ſhewn that, from x 
the ſecond, no perſecution could ariſe, or, at leaſt, could continue. SY 
This, on a ſuppoſition that the Chriſtians affected to imitate pagan 
obſervances. But it is a ſuppoſition which contradicts fact, and 
violates the nature of things. The hiſtory of the infant-church ,” 
informs us, that the firſt Propagators of the Faith were moſt averſe 
to every thing which bore a ſhew of conformity to Paganiſm. They 
could not but be ſo, for their Religion roſe out of Judarim, which, 
; breathes nothing but oppoſition to Idolatry. e 
1 courſe of time, indeed, when pious 26al, "by: growing over- 
beated, became leſs pure; when love of pomp and ſhew (which | . 
is natural to men buſied in the external offices of Religion), and 
"the affeAation of 1 importance (which is as natural to thoſe Who 
preſide in them), had ſpread their leproſy through the Church, the: 
Miniſters of the Goſpel would be fatally tempted to rival the mag 
nificence, and to ape the myſterious air of Paganiſm. And the ob- 
liquities, which led them 1 into theſe follies, they would ſtrive to 
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Our Critic may perhaps tell us, it was accident or whim. which „ 
drew together the firſt Chriſtians into dark corners; and as the 5 I 
evening and the morning made the firft day of the old Creation, =. 4 
it was to make he firſt day of the new: And thus Night, by her 
proper Uſher, Chance, became once again reinſtated 1 in her ancient | 
honours. 


palliate or diſguiſe by a pretended impatience for the ſpeedier ex- 

tenſion of the Faith. I have ſhewn, from Caſaubon, how this F: 
1 condu&t infected all the language of Theology'®. But = 6 
Was ſome ages after the times in queſtion. SY b: 


N Div. Leg. vol. I. PP» 221. 388, 7 5 
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But this will ſtand him in ſmall ſtead. He has not only to ac- 


count for the firſt threatenings of Perſecution, but for the Acr ; 
and, what is ſtill more, for the continuance of i it. Now, what 
the Chriſtians fell into with ſo little reaſon, they would certainly 
forſake on the appearance of ſo great, as the diſpleaſure of the Ma- 
giſtrate, and the crime and danger of diſobeying lawful Authority. 
Ni poſſible, indeed, that, in the heat of Perſecution, ſome over 
zealous men might miſtake their noncompliance with ſuch. com- 
mands as a neceſſary mark of their open profeſſion of the Faith. 
5 But this was not generally the caſe; Their common practice was 
t give to Cæſar the things which were Cæſar's; and to God, the 
things which were God's: Of this, we have ſufficient evidence 1 in 
e famous letter of Pliny the younger, before quoted. Trajan had 
forbidden the aſſemblies called Hetæriæ, which ſucceeded thoſe 1 
public worſhip, and were uſed by the Chriſtians of Bithynia, to 
confirm and bind them to one another in the practice of virtue, by 
the external badge or ceremony of breaking bread ; and we are aſ- 
ſüured by this vigilant Magiſtrate, that the Chriſtians, under his * 
- riſdiction, obeyed the imperial N 5 
: - From all this Letter it appears, that the only FIRE . on | 
our Critic's principles, could poſſibly bring on and continue per- 
; ſecution (if perſecution aroſe from nocturnal or clandeſtine aſſem- 
- blies), muſt be either FANATICISM OR DEBAUCHED PRACTICES : | 
in the firſt caſe, their obſtinacy would make them perſiſt; ; in the 
other, their libertinage. To theſe agreeable concluſions, have our . 
learned Civilian's principles reduced us for a ſolution of our diffi- N 
culties: and ſuch is the flattering picture, he has exhibited of pri- 
= mitive Chriſtianity. | Could} its moſt 1 inveterate enemies deſire more! 5 


1 WE: * . effent ſoliti ſtato 5 ante lucem convenire, carmenque Chriſto, qua | 
e 8 dicere, &c. quibus peractis morem ſibi diſcedendi fuiſſe, rurſuſque coëundi 

ad capiendum cibum, promiſcuum tamen & innoxium : quod ipſum facere deſſiſſe 

9 edictum meum, * ſecundum mandata tua beter eſſe vetuerum: Lib. Xs — 
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or, if its friends ſhould give credit to theſe Bucht would its ene- 
mies be content with leſs? Such are the diſgraces which this con- 
verſe propoſition is ready to bring upon Chriſtianity ; diſgraces of ſo 
complicated a ſtain, as not ſimply to diſhonour our holy Faith, but 
even to Juſtify the powers of Paganiſm in all the violences they 
offered to it. For the Magiſtrate had a right to ſuppreſs the 
clandeſtine meetings of Fanaticiſm and Debauchery. 
But our Enemies will have no need to fly to conſequences for the 
diſcharge of the pagan Magiſtrates ; our Chriſtian Chancellor him- 
ſelf proceeds directly to their acquittal. He frankly tells us, that 
their duty, as Magiſtrates, required them to animadvert on noftur- 
nal aſſemblies, where they bound themſelves to one another, and . 
employed the word SACRAMENTUM for a kind of teſſera of union; 
the very appearance of guilt which had occaſioned the decree againſt 5 
--the infamous rites of Bacchus. 5 e 
VPou will ſay, this is horrid, to make the Magiſtrate proſecute _ 
the primitive Chriſtians by the fame proviſion which obliged him 
to exterminate thoſe monſters of ſociety ! But Who can help it 2 
Our Chancellor had but this one precedent for the proſecution of 
noflurnal aſſemblies ; and if it be not the moſt honourable ſupport - 
of his hypotheſis, it is not his lt.. = 
But there was no proof (you will ſay) againſt the S as 
N was againſt thoſe Bacchanalian aſſemblies. What of that? 
Our Chancellor opines, that mere ſuſpicion, 1 in ſo delicate an affair, 25 
was ſufficient to acquit the Magiſtrate of blame: nay, to make his 
conduct, in his care and jealouſy for the State, very commendable, _ 
You ſhall have his own words. A jealous Governor therefore, and a 
| franger to the true principles of Chr fuanity, Was naturally open to ſuch 
impreſſions ; and COULD Nor BUT exert that caution and attention 
_ which the praftice of their Country 2 warmly recommended x. Could 


Cicero himſelf have been more warm, not to fay r more eloquent, 
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in defending the Decree which diſperſed the profligate crew of Bac- 
chanals? 


And now a "op capital point of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 4 is cleared 
up and ſettled. © The Ten Perſecutions were begun and carried 
on, not, as had been hitherto ſuppoſed, upon the ſcore of Religion, : 
or mere opinion, but againſt bad Subjects, or, at leaſt againſt thoſe 
who were reaſonably ſuſpected of being ſuch.” And this is given to us 
by the learned Critic as the true defence of free and generous Anti- 
quity, IN ITS PUBLIC CAPACITY : juſt as in free Britain (where, = 
indeed, we now find ſmall difference, as to freedom, between its 
public and its private capacity, except to the advantage of the latter), 8 
when Papiſts complain of the penal laws, we reply, They are not 
in forced againſt e rroneous Religioniſts, but againſt refractory Sub- 
jects, for refuſing the Magiſtrate the common ſecurity for obe- 5 
dience.— There 18 indeed a difference; our anſwer to the Papiſts i is 
a ſerious truth; and our Critic's powogy 1 for the 6: pagan — 


an idle and ridiculous fiction. 


But as if he had not yet done enough for kis b Antiquity, ir in. 
thus blanching its TEN PERSECUTIONS 3 he goes on to clear it from = 
the opprobrium of perſecution in general; by charging the origi- 1 85 
nal of this diabolic practice on the Chriſtian Church; where, } in- - 
| deed, the Freethinkers had very confidently placed 1 it, till the Au- 


thor of The Divine Legation reſtored it to its right owner, the Pagan 
Magiſtrate.— 


10 be the firſt ſufferer for MERE OPINION. 


Thus the whole blame of PER SECTION for Religion is s thrown . 
from the Gentile Perſecutors, upon the ſuffering Church: And 
_ Chriſtianity, or for its follies or its crimes (as either inſulting 
civil Society by! its obſtinacy, or polluting it by its vices), ſtands 
covered with confuſion. So happy an Advocate has our learned 
Civilian approved himſelf for the Cauſe to which, by a double tye, EE 


he had devoted and engaged his miniſtry.—— - 


-PERSECUTION FOR DIFFERENCE OF BELIEF ALONE 
(fays our Jamed Civilian) OWES Is NATIVITY TO MORE MODERN 
AGEs; and Spain was ts country; 3 here Prijeillian, 5 fone, 7s bell _ 
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The length of theſe animadverſions hindered them from finding 


a place in the body of this volume, amongſt other things of the 
like fort. Except for this, he had no claim to be diſtinguiſhed from 


his fellows. I had a large choice before me: for who has not 
ſignalzed himſelf againſt the Diving LEGATION ? Bigots, Hut- 
chinſonians, Methodiſts, Anſwerers, F reethinkers, and Fanatics, 
have in their turns been all up in arms againſt it. Quid dicam? 
(to uſe the words of an honeſt man in the ſame circumſtances) E 
Commune fere hoc eorum fatum eſt, quorum opera ſupremum 
Numen uti vult in Eccleſia, ut MATURE inſidiis, accuſationibus et 
criminationibus appetantur. The ſcene was opened by a falſe Zealot, . 
and at preſent ſeems likely to be cloſed by a true Behmeniſt *. = 5 
natural and eaſy progreſs, from knavery to madneſs, where the 
Impoſture fails : : as the progreſs i is from · madneſs to Kknavery, where 
it ſucceeds. It was now time to ſettle my accounts with them. 
To This end 1 applied to a learned perſon, who, 1 in conſideration 
. of our friendſhip, hath been prevailed upon to undergo the drud- : 
gery of turning over this dirty heap, and marking what he Ima- 
gined would in the leaſt deſerve, or could juſtify any notice: : for 
oY would not have the reader conceive ſo miſerably of me as to think 5 
„„ 1 ever diſpoſed to look into them myſelf. He will find, as 
he goes along, both in the text and the notes, what was thought | 
leaſt unworthy of an anſwer. Nor let it give him too much 
ſeandal that, in a work Which 1 have now put into as good a 
5 condition for him as I was able, I have revived the memory of the 
1 numerous and groſs abſurdities of theſe writers, part of whom ae 
dead, and the reſt forgotten: For he will conſider, that it may 
prove an uſeful barrier to the return of the like follies, in after- 
times, againſt more ſucceſsful Inquirers into Truth. The ſeeds 
of Folly, as well as Wit, are connate with the mind: and when, 
: at * time, the teeming intellect gives promiſe of an n unexpeRted 


* Rev, Mr. william Law, 
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harveſt, the traſh ſtarts up with ! it, and is ever forward to wind 


itſelf about riſing Truth, and hinder its progreſs to maturity. 


Were it not for this, I ſhould refer the candid reader to what of 
take to be the beſt defence and ſupport of the ARGUMENT oF THE 
Diving LEGATION, the ſuccin& view of the whole and of all its 
parts, which he will find at the concluſion of the laſt of theſe Vo- 
lumes. For, as Lord Verulam ſays excellently well, THE HARNMo- 
NY or A SCIENCE, SUPPORTING EACH PART THE OTHER, Is, | 
AND oute TO BE, THE TRUE AND BRIEF CONFUTATION AND 
. SUPPRESSION or ALL THE SMALLER SORTS oF F OBJECTIONS. 


THE 


TT —— 


— 


2 


DIVINE LEGATION 
„ 


SECT. 'L 
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HE foregoing 3 hath 3 and in | the courſe 
of my main argument, ſhewn the reader, that it was always . 
5 the practice of mankind to liſten to, and embrace ſome pretended 
REVELATION ; z in neglect of what is called, i in contradiſtinction to 
it, the RELIGION oF NarurE; ; that, I mean, which is only 
founded on our relation to the firſt Cauſe ; 3 and deducible from the . 
5 eternal reaſon of things *. 5 
If ever a general propenſity might bs called” a difate of Nature, | 

this ſurely may. That ſuch a propenſity there is, the Deiſt, or 
e follower of natural Religion, freely confeſſeth, Foes, is 
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td; to inſiſt upon, as a circumſtance of diſcredit to thoſe Reve- 
lations, which we receive for true. Yet ſurely, of all his viſionary 
advantages, none ever afforded him leſs cauſe of triumph; a con- 
ſequence flowing from it, which 1 15 entirely ſubverſive of his whole ; 


: ſcheme. 


For let me e aſk ſuch a one, What could be the cauſe of 10 uni- 
verſal a propenſity in all ages, places, and people? But before he 
anſwer, let him ſee that he be able to diſtinguiſh between the cauſes. 

which the Few had 1 in giving, and the Many in receiving, pretended . 

Revelations. The cauſes for projecting and giving are explained at : 
large in the former volume ; Y where | it is ſhewn, that all the pre- 
tended Revelations, but real corruptions of religion, came from 

Princes and Lawgivers. It i is true, he hath been taught otherwiſe. 
4; His inſtruQors, the Tolands and Tindals of the time, aſſure him, 
that all came from the pRIEST SH; and J ſuppoſe they ſpoke what 
8 hey believed: It might be ſo for any thing they knew. = 
2 My queſtion then is, What could induce Mankind to embrace 
1 theſe offered Revelations, unleſs it were, 


1. Either a Con SCIOUSNESS that they wanted a revealed Win for = 


the rule of their actions; or, 


ui An old Tx AD ITION that God had vouchlafed it to their fore- 


fathers * ? 


; One can 1 conceive 7 any thing elſe; "IF a general effect muſt = 
have as general a cauſe : LN which, in this caſe, 1s only to be found | 

in the nature of man; or in a tradition preſerved in the whole 
race. Prince craft or prieſt· eraft miglit indeed offer them, for their 
own private ends: but nothing ſhort of a common inducement 5 


mY could diſpoſe mankind to accept them. 


1. As to the conſciouſneſs of the want of a Revelation, that may — 
fairly be inferred. from the miſerable blindneſs of our condition: 
And he who wants to be informed of this, ſhould conſult Anti- 
quity; +” what may be more for his eaſe, thoſe modern writers, 
who, for no very good ends, but yet to a very good iſſue, have 
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drawn ſuch. lively pictures of i it, from thence. But without: going 
even ſo far, he may find, in the very diſpoſition to receive ſuch ab- 
ſurd ſchemes of religion as Revelations from heaven, more than a 
thouſand other arguments to prove men ignorant of the firſt prin- 
ciples of natural religion; a very moderate knowledge of which! 
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would have certainly detected the impoſture of thoſe pretences, 


But now, men fo totally at a loſs for a rule of life, would greedily 
embrace any direction that came e with pretended credentials from 


heaven. 


If we turn to * Few, the wiſe FOR? nd amongſt them, we 
5 mall find the caſe ſtill more deſperate. In religious matters, theſe were | 
blinder even than the People; and in proportion too, as they were 
Hefs conſcious of their i Ignorance. The moſt advanced in the know- 
ledge of human nature and its dependencies, were, without queſ- 
tion, the ancient Sages of Greece. Of theſe, the wiſeſt, and far the 
Wiſeſt, Was SOCRATES; for he ſaw and confeſſed his! ignorance, and 5 
; deplored the want of a ſuperior direction. For the reſt, who thought 35 
themſelves wiſe, and appeared not ſo ſenſibly to feel their wants, 5 
we have ſhewn at large *, how they became Fools 4 and, debauched - 
by falſe ſcience, affected the language of Gods before they had well 
15 emancipated themſelves from the condition of brutes T. The two 
- great ſupports of natural religion, in the world at large, are the be- 
lief of a FUTURE STATE, and the knowledge of MORAL OBLIGA- 
ION. The firſt was rejected by all; aud the true ground of the _ 
” ſecond was underſtood by none: The honour of this diſcovery 
Was reſerved for Revelation, which teacheth us, in ſpite of un: 
5 willing hearers, that the nd ground of moral obligation 1 15 the will — 
of Ged. 1 J p 
So There only remains that other poflible cue, the general tra- : 
- dition of God' $ 1 ih revelation Y his will lo mankind; as delivered i in 


* "Rook i ili. ſect, 3 _ and 3. 


+ The Stoics, who thought the foul ul mortal, Ik reckoned their: wiſe 3 man equal, or mY 
cuperio, to the gods, 
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340 THE DIVINE LEGATION  Boox IV. 
| Scripture, I, for my part, ſuppoſe both concerned in the effect; 
and that that ſtate of mind which diſpoſed men to ſo ready and ge- 
neral a reception of theſe numerous impoſtures, was the reſult of 
the conſciouſneſs of their wants, Joined to the prejudice of Tradi- 
tion. If the Deiſt allow Tradition, he gives up the queſtion ; if 
he acknowledge our wants, he affords a ſtrong preſumption, in 
favour of Revelation. 
For if man (let the cauſe proceed frown what it will) be ſo irreco- 
| 00 blind and helpleſs, it is highly reaſonable to think that in- 
finite goodneſs would lead and enlighten him by an e e 
; revelation of his will. EY Ie . 
But here, Tindal objects, « That this bindreſs i is men's own. 
7 PR who, inſtead of 1 improving their reaſon, and following its 
_ diftates, which would lead them into all truth (our own Scriptures : 
aſſuring us, that zhat do hic h: may be known of God is man Heſt in them; 
er God hath ſberved it unto them *), go on like * and follow | 
© Ons another as they are led or driven“ LM 
To this I anſwer, that what had been the lot PL man from the 
ET beginning of the world to the birth of Cunlsr, was like to con- 
tinue fo to the end of it. 0% deviation ſpringing from no partial : 
cauſe of climate, government, or age ; but the fad effect of hu- 
man weakneſs in the circumſtance of our earthly ſituation, ——By 
the fault of man, it is true; but ſuch | a fault as, it is ſeen by long 
853 experience, man could never remedy. He therefore flies to Heaven | 
for relief; and ſeems to have reaſon for his confidence. 
But to this, our man of morals has a reply at hand; * That 11 
ſuch be our condition, it may indeed want redreſs; but then, * 
Revelation will not render the cure laſting.” 5 And for this he ap- 
0 peals to the corrupt ſtate of the Chriſtian world; which, in his. 
opinion, ſeems to demand a new Revelation, t to reſtore the virtue 


OE and efficacy of the old. 


5 @ 7-4 19, 20. 


But 
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But let me tell this vain Rationaliſt, There is an extreme differ- 


ence between the corruption of the Pagan and the Chriſtian world. 
In the Pagan, where falſe Revelations had given men wrong 
ideas of the attributes of the Deity, they muſt of courſe, and did 
in fact, act viciouſly UPON PRINCIPLE *; a condition of blindneſs a 
which ſeemed to call out on God's Sende for a remedy : but in 
the Chriſtian world, for the very contrary reaſon, all wicked men 
act ill AGAINST PRINCIPLE ; a condition of perverſeneſs which 
ſeems to call out for nothing but his juſtice: God, according to 
the ſtate of the caſe, having done every thing that man, with all 
© his preſumption, can N to expect from the goodneſs of his 
W A 5 5 
80 far on the Deiſt s OWN principles; ; on bit own falſe notion 
that God's Revelation is repreſented in Scripture to be merely a 
republication of the religion of nature. For, as ſuch he has preſumed 
to comment on it; and as ſuch, 1 in exceſs of complaiſance, we 
5 believers have. generally thought fit to receive it. But I ſhall, ere 
long, ſhew it to be a very different thing : and, 1 its true na- 
ture, prove not only (as here) the 1% of Revelation, but likewiſe 
the abſolute neceſſity. of it, to mankind. = ſhall ſhew that what our 
adverſaries ſuppoſe the ouly, was but the ſecondary end of the two _ 
| Revelations ; that what was primary : and peculiar to them, as Re- | 
_Yelations, was of ſuch a nature as the utmoſt perverũty of man | 


*. . Div. L.- vol. 1 "book. ii. ſect. hi 
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could not, in any degree, defeat; of ſuch a nature as manifeſts 


there muſt needs be theſe Revelations ; and that to expect more, 


or further, would not only be unreaſonable, but abſurd ® 
At preſent, to go on with the Deiſt in his own way. From what 


hath been ſaid, we ſee a ſtrong preſumption, that God hath in- 


deed communicated his will to mankind 1 in that extraordinary way 


we call REVELATION. 
And now, that amazing bender of fa ry religions, "viider paga- 


Fl i, begins to appear leſs formidable and i injurious to the 7rue, 
It was on a preſumption they would prove ſo, that, in the fore- 
going volume, they were drawn out in review, with each its falſe 


Prophet at its head +. And here at laſt they are employed, wicked 


inſtruments as they were, and wickedly as they have been abuſed | 
0: diſhonouring truth, to evince the high probability of God's | 


having actually given a revelation of his will to mankind. 
"If, therefore, there be ſuch * thing as true revelation, our 


5 5 higheſt intereſts will engage us in the ſearch of it: and we ſhall 


want no encouragement to proceed, becauſe i it muſt needs have ſome 


character. iftic mark to diſtinguiſh it from the falſe. And this mark 
muſt be our guide. 


Nc ow 1 we look round the ancient world, na take! a view of ths N 


numerous religions of paganiſm, we ſhall find (notwithſtanding all 
. pretended to be original, and all were actually independant) ſo 
1 perfect a harmony in their genius, and conformity 1 in their miniſ- 


trations, as to the object, ſubject, and end of religious worſhip , Þ 


that we muſt needs conclude them to be all falſe, or all true. All 
true they could not be, becauſe they contradicted one "another, : 
in matters of practice: and ſpeculation, profeſſed to be revealed. 


But amongſt this prodigious number of pretended e ee 


| we find ONE, in an obſcure corner of the globe, inhabited by a 


„ See Book i ix, i in * mean time, Sermons on the Principles of Natural and Re- | 


| vealed Religion, Serm. \ v. vol. * 


I See book 1 ii. ſect. 2. 
See book f 11, ſed. 1, 2,” 5 6. book | lll ſect. 4. 
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ſingle family, ſo fundamentally oppoſite to all the other inſtitu- 
tions of mankind, as would tempt. us to conclude we have here 
found what we ſearch after. 
The many particulars in which this religion differed from all 
others, will be occaſionally explained as we go along. For, as our 
5 ſubject forced us, in the former volume, to draw into view thoſe 
marks of agreement which the falſe had with true revelation; ſo 
the ſame fubject brings us now to the more pleaſing taſk of ſhew- 
5 ing wherein the true differed from the falſe. To our preſent pur- 
poſe it will be ſufficient to take notice only of that primary and 
capital mark of diſtinction, which differenced Jud NT from al! 
the reſt; and this was its pretending 10 COME FROM | THE FIRST 
Cavs OF ALL THINGS; AND ITS CONDEMNING | EVERY OTHER 
RELIGION FOR AN 1MPOSTURE, 5 
I Not one of all that numerous fable of revelations, ever pre- 5 
| tended to come from the FIRST CavsE 2 or taught the worſhip Of 
the one God in their yvBLICc miniſtrations +. So true is that 
. Euſebius obſerves | from F that « for the Hebrew 1 8 


4 3 of Ged the Creator = all os. nk of ls: ins. © 
d ſtructed i in the practice of true picty towards him 1 * 1 ſaid, in 
their public mini iftrations, for we have ſeen it was taught ! in their 
myſteries to a few; and to their myſteries, it 1s remarkable, the 
Jearned Father alludes 3 WhO oppoſcth the caſe of the Hebrews, = 
to the Pagans 9; where a ſmall. and ſelect number only was 
initiated into the knowledge of the Creator; but! in n Judea, x a whole 
- people. „„ voy ” 5 | | 
Es - = That the Hebrews were as ; Gngular, ! in condemning all other ” 
religions: of impoſture, as in publicly worſhipping one God, the 
Creator, hath been ſhewn in the former volume. 


* See Div. The: book i Th ſet, $5 -- EO 
+ See note [A], at the end of this Hook; 
T See note [B], at the end of this Book. 
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344 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IV. 
There is nothing more ſurpriſing 3 in all Pagan Antiquity, than 


that, amidſt their endleſs Revelations, not one of them ſhould ever 
pretend to oe from the FIRST Cavss of all things 3 or ſhould 
condemn the reſt of falſhood: And yet there 1s. nothing which 
molern writers are more accuſtomed to paſs over without reflection. 
But the ancient Fathers, who were more intimately acquainted with 
the ſtate of paganiſm, ſeem to have regarded it with the attention 
that fo extraordinary a circumſtance deſerves: and I apprehend, it 


was no other than t he difficulty of accounting for it, which made 


them recur ſo. generally, as they do, to the agency of the DEVIL : 


for maſt beg leave to aſſure certain modern rectiſiers of prejudices, 


2 that the Fathers are not commonly led away by a vain ſuperſti- 
tion; as they affe& to repreſent them: ſo that when theſe vene- 
| rable writers unanimouſly concurred in thinking, that the devil had | 

a great ſhare in the in troduction and Support of pagan revelation, 1 


; imagine they were > led. to this concluſion from ſuch like conſidera- 


tions as theſe,— 


of men, it is inconceivable that no one falſe prophet, no one ſpe- 


: culative philoſopher, of all thoſe who regulated ſtates, were well 1 5 
acquainted 1 with the firſt Cauſe, and affected ſingularities and refine- 
ment, ſhould ever have pretended to receive his Revelations R 
the only true God; or have accuſed the reſt of falſhood: A thing 
3 ſo very natural for ſome or other of them to have done, were it but 
5 to advance their own religion, in point of truth or origin, above : 

the reſt. On the contrary, ſo averſe were they to any thing of 
this management, that thoſe who pretended to inſpirations even 
from JuerTER, never conſidered him, as he was often conſidered - 
by particulars, in the ſenſe of the Creator of all things; but as 
the local tutelar Jupiter, of Crete, for inſtance, or Libya. Again, 5 
thoſe who pretended to the beſt ſyſtem of religion, meant not che No, 
beſt ſimply; but the beſt for their own peculiar community *. 
This, if a ſupernatural agency be excluded, ſeemed utterly. unac- 


. See Div, Leg. vol. I. b. iis ſeck. 6. „ 
NP countable. 


That had theſe impoſtures been the ſole agency „ 
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Szcr, 1. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 7 345 
countable. But admitting the Devil to his ſhare, a very good 
reaſon might be aſſigned: for it is certain, the ſuffering his agents 


to pretend inſpiration from the firſt Cauſe would have greatly en- 
dangered idolatry; and the ſuffering any of them to condemn 


the reſt of falſhood, would (by ſetting men upon enquiry and 
examination) have ſoon put a ſtop to the unbounded progreſs of it. 


Thus, I ſuppoſe, the Fathers reaſoned: and I believe our Free- 


thinkers, with all their logic, would find it ſomewhat difficult to : 


thew that they reaſoned ill. 


But as we have made it our buſineſs, all along, to enquire into 
the NATURAL Cauſes of paganiſm, in all its amazing appearances, 5 
we ſhall go on, in the ſame way, to ee what may be . for . 
5 this moſt amazing of all. - 
1. Firſt then, the FALSE PROPHET and POLITICIAN, who 85 | 
8 merly cheated under one and the ſame perſon &, *, found it neceſſary. 8 
in his character of Prophet, to pretend e from the God moſt 
reverenced by the people; ; and this God was generally one of their 
dead anceſtors, or citizens, whoſe ſervices to the community had 
procured him divine honours + ; ; and who was, of courſe, a local 
tutelary Deity. In his character of Politician, he thought it of | 
importance to have the national worſhip paid to the Founder of the 8 
Society, or to the father of the Tribe: for a God, who had them 
in peculiar, ſuited the groſs conceptions of the people much better 
then a common Deity at large. But this practice gave birth to 
two principles, which prevented any opening for a pretended i inter- 5 
courſe with the one God, the Creator. 1. The firſt was, an opi- 
nion of their DiviNEs, that the ſupreme God did not immediately _ 
concern himſelf with the . of the world, but left it to 
local tutelary deities, his vicegerents 1 1. 2. The ſecond, an opinion 
: of their LAWGIVERS, that it would be of fatal conſequence _ to So- 
= cy to diſcover the firſt Cauſe of all things to the 1 


Div. 12 5 vol, 1, b. ii. ſect 2 2. 4 Ibid. ſecl. x, 
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2. But ſecondly, that which one would imagine ſhould have 
brought the one God, the Creator, to the knowledge of the world, 


in ſome public Inſtitution of religion, namely his being taught to 
fo many in the Myſteries, and particularly to all who pretended 
to revelation and /awgiving *, was the very thing that kept him 


unknown; becauſe all who came to the knowledge of him this 


wWay, had it communicated to them under the moſt N ſeal of 
5 ſecrecy. 
. Now: while the fiſt Cauſe of all things was s rejected or un- 


known, and nothing profeſſed in the public worſhip but local tute- 


lary Deities, each of which had his own. appointment, and little: 
concerned himſelf ! in that of another s, no one religion could 
accuſe tlie other of falſhood, becauſe they all ſtood pen the fame: 
2 foundation, 5 5 
LG: 3: this m may account, in natural way, for the 1 matter in 
= queſtion, is ſubmitted to the judgment of the learned; 
lere then we reſt. An eſſential difference between the Jaws | 
— and all other religions 1 is now found: the very mark we e wanted, to 
5 diſcriminate the true from the — „ 
As for any marks of reſemblance in matters inen dental, FER 5 
will give us no manner of concern. The ſhame of this allegation = 
muſt lie with the Deiſt, who can, in conſcience, bring it into | 
account, for the equal falſhood of them both; ſeeing, were the 
Jewiſh (as we pretend) true, and the Pagan falſe, that very re- 
ſemblance muſt ſtill remain. For what, 1 pray, is a falſe religion, 


| but the counterfeit of a true ? And what! 18 it to counterfeit, but 


to aſſume the likeneſs of the thing uſurped ? In good 4 a; 880 
Impoſtor, without one fingle feature of truth, would be a rarity Z 


even amongſt monſters. 


| ® Div, Leg. Book ii, fe, 4. 
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E T ft. 


UT the buſinefs of this work i is not probability but DEMON= 

FiO STRATION. This, therefore, only by the way, and to lead 
us the more eaſily into the main road of our enquiry: for the 
1 reader now ſees we are purſuing no deſperate adventure, while we 


endcavour to deduce the 1 of Mosks 8 Law, from the cir- 
cumſtances of the Law itſelf. 5 


I go on with my propoſed demonſtration. 


Having proved | in the foregoing volume the firſt 3 ſrooad pro- A 
| poſitions — — That the inculcating the deftrine of a future fate of re- p 


ward. and bun i/ſhments i 7s neceſſary to the avell. being of civil Society ; 1 
and, That all mankind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and learned nations 
- of antiquity, have concurred in oY and teaching that this doctrine 
_—_ come, in this, to the third, ps 
TAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE oF REWARDS AND. 
PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART | 5 


or, THE Mosarc DISPENSATION. | 1 


5 - Now: as, in n ſupport of the two firſt Propoſitions, I; was reg to a 
make my way through the long chicane of Atheiſm and Free- 
thinking ; - ſo in defence of the third, I ſhall have the much harder 
fortune of finding Adverſaries in the quarter of our Friends: 
for it hath happened unluckily, that miſtaken conceptions of the 
Jewrsn and of the CHRISTIAN Diſpenſations, have made ſome 
advocates of Revelation always unwillin g to confeſs the truth w hich 5 
1 here endeavour to eſtabliſh ; and a late revived deſpicable whimſy 5 
5 concerning the ſadduciſm of the Hebrews, hath now TR in- 
clined them to oppoſe it. . 5 5 
A man leſs fond of TRUTH, "ad equally attached to RELIGION, = 
would have here ſtopt ſhort, and ventured no further in a road 
where he muſt ſo frequently ſuffer the diſpleaſure of forſaking 
| thoſe he molt : agrees with ; and the much greater mortification of 
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appearing to go along with thoſe he moſt differs from... 1 have often: 


| aſked myſelf, What I had to do, to invent new arguments for 
Religion, when. the old ones had outlived ſo. many generations of 
this mortal race of infidels and freethinkers ? Why I did not rather 
chuſe the high road of literary honours, and pick out: ſome poor 
_ eritic or ſmall philoſopher of this ſchool, to offer up at the ſhrine 

of violated ſenſe and. virtue ? Things. that might be expoſed to- 


their deſerved contempt on any principles; or indeed without 


any: * might then have flouriſhed | in. the favour of. my ſuperiors,. 
and. the good-will of all my brethren... But the love of. TRUTH i 
breaks all my meaſures : Imperioſa trabit veritas; ; and I am once 
more. borne away in the deep and troubled torrent of Antiquity... EL 
5 heſe various prejudices abovementioned. oblige me therefore to: 
prove e the third Propoſition, in the Fe ame circumſtantial. manner 1 
| proved the firſt and. ſecond : 5 and this will require a previous ex- 
3 of the Wos ic rot ierx.t. 1 85 
But to form a right idea of that Inſtitution, it ll be necefſay. 
5 to know the genius and manners of the HeBzew PEOPLE 3 though 
I be, as we conceive, of divine appointment: and ſtill more ne- 
. ceflary to underſtand the character and abilities of their LAWGIVER,,. 
if it be, as our adverſaries pretend, only of human. : 5 
Now as the Hebrews, on receiving their L aw, were but juſt 3 
come from a ſtrange country, the land of Ecver; where the 
people had been held in ſlavery and oppreſſion; ; and: their Leader 
bred at court, and inſtructed 1 in all the learning of their colleges; 3 
it could not but be, that the genius and manners of both would: 
receive a high tincture from thoſe with whom they had ſo long, 
and in ſuch different ſtations, converſed : And 1 in fact, holy Scrip- ” 
wie. aſſures us, that Moss was converſant | in all the wiſdom, 
and the ISRAELITES beſotted with all the whoredomes or #dulatries, 1 5 


P Egypt. 


It will be of 1 importance tac ae to Laws the Gato of SUPERSTI- 
2108 and LEARNING in Egypt during theſe early ages. 


This 


N 
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This, as it is a neceſſary, ſo one would think, ſhould be no 


difficult enquiry ; for it is natural to ſuppoſe,. that the fame Scrip- 


ture which tells us, that the Lawgiver and his people brought their 
wiſdom and ſuperſtitions from Egypt, would tell us alſo what that 


wiſdom and what thoſe ſuperſtitions were. And ſo indeed it does; 
as will be ſeen in due time: Vet, by ill fortune, the fact W, 
at preſent, ſo precarious, as to need much pains, and many words, 
to make it owned. Divines, it In confeſſed, ſeem. to allow the 
1 teſtimony of stephen and Ezekiel, who, under the very impulſe of 
inſpiration, ſay that Moss was learned in all the wiſdom, and the 


f People devoted to all the ſuperſtitions of Egypt 3 z yet, when they come 


do explain that learning, they make it to conſiſt in ſuch fopperies, . 
as a wiſe and honeſt man, like Moszs, would never practiſe: : when 
bY they come to particularize thoſe. ſuperſtitions, they will not allo), 
even the Golden Calf, the o + MOLXOL 87D» 0 o ANIL nohrouesG- 35 to 5 
be of their number. : For by an odd chance, though not uncom- 
mon in blind ſcuffles, the infidels and we have changed weapons 3 


Our enemies attack us with the Bible, to prove the Egyptians very 


learned and very ſuperſtitious i in the time of Moſes ;, and we de- 
fend ourſelves with the new Chronelegy of Sir Iſaac Newton, to 


Prove them very barbarous and. very innocent. 


Would the reader know how this came 8 it was in this | 
wiſe : x: The infidels had obſerved (as Who that ever looked into 5 
5 0 and profane Antiquity hath not ?) that in the Jewiſh Law 
5 there were many ordinances reſpective of the inſtitutions of Egypt. . 
This circumſtance | they ſeized ; and, according to their .cul> 
tom, envenomed; by drawing from thence a concluſion agaiuſt 
The Divine Legalion of Moſes. : The defenders of Revelation, 
5 furprized with the novelty of the argument, did that, in a. fright 
and in exceſs of caution, which one may obferve unprepared diſ- 
5 putants generally do, to ſupport their opinions; ; that! is, they choſo 
1 rather to deny the PREMISSES than the CONCLUSION. . For ſuch, 


* Herod. 1. ili. c. 28. fs 
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not knowing to what their adverſary's principles may lead, think 
it a point of prudence to ſtop him in his firſt advance: whereas 
the ſkilful diſputant well knows, that he never has his enemy 
at more advantage, than when, by allowing the premiſſes, he ſhews 
him arguing wrong from his own principles; for the queſtion being 
then to be decided by the certain rules ot logic, his confutation Ex- 
poſes the weakneſs of the advocate as well as of the cauſe. When 
this is over, he may turn with a good grace upon the premiſſes; 
to expoſe them, if falſe; to rectify them, if miſrepretented ; or 
to employ them 1 in the ſervice of Religion, if truely and faithfully | 
delivered: and this ſervice they will never refuſe bim; as I ſhall 
ſhew in the previous queſtion of the high antiquity of Egypt, and 
in the main queſtion « of the on! 2 on 45 a were 0 in | the ents 5 

: of the Hebrews. 
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And I am well * that, kad thoſe excellent advocates of 2645 


Religien (whoſe labours have ſet the truth in a light not to be re- ö 
: ſiſted) but duly weighed the character of thoſe with whom they 
bad to do, they would have been leſs ſtartled at any conſequences 


5 the power of their logic could have deduced. The Tolands, the 


5 Blounts, the Tindals, are, in truth, of a temper and complexion, 
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in which « one finds more of that quality which ſubjects men to draw 
wrong Concluſions, than of that which enables them to invent 
: falſe Principles. Ss „ = 
The excellent SPENCER, TY endeavoured to diflipate this : 
5 panic, by ſhewing theſe premiſſes to be the true key to the REA- 


SON OF THE LAW; for the want of a ſufficient reaſon in the a 


5 monial and poſitive part of it, was the greateſt objection, which 
1 thinking men had, to the divinity of its original. 1 
But all this did not yet reconcile men to thoſe premiſſes. It 


1 ould: ſeem as if they had another quarrel with them, beſides the ; 


F poor unlearned fear of their leading to the infidel's concluſion; 
: namely, for their being an adverſary's principle ſimply; and, on 
| that ſcore alone to "vp x diſputed. Thus 1 1s a perverſe, though com- 


| mon | 


r * 
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mon prejudice, which infects our whole communication; and hath 


hurt unity in the church, and humanity in civil life, as well as 
peace in the ſchools. For who knows not that the ſame i impotent 
averſion: to things abuſed by an enemy, hath made one ſort of 
fectaries divide from the national church, and another reprobate 
the moſt indifferent manners of their country“? 
And it is to be obſerved, that till that unlucky time when the 
infidels firſt blundered upon truth, this principle met with a very 3 
general reception : the ancient F athers, and modern Divines of all 
denominations, concurring in their uſe of it, to illuſtrate the wiſdom 
of God's Laws, and the trath of his Son's interpretation of them, 
where he affureth us that they were given to the Hebrews ſor the 
| hardneſs of their hearts; no ſort of men ſticking out, but a few _ 
viſionary Jews, who, beſotted with the nonſenſe of their cabbala, 
obſtinately ſhut their eyes againſt all the light which the excellent _ 
Ma 1MONIDES had firſt poured into this palpable bſrure 
Not that I would be underſtood as admitting the premiſes in : the : 
 katirude | in which our adverſaries deliver them; * . 


| Lacs intra muros peccatur & extra. 


5 The human d. miſerably weak and e PO diſtraſted 
with a great variety of objects, 18 naturally inclined to repoſe itſelf TT 
in SYSTEM 3 nothing being more uneaſy to us than a ſtate of doubt; 
or a view too large for our comprehenſion. Hence we ſee, that, 
825 of every imaginary fact, ſome or other have made an hypotheſis ; 3 
5 every cloud, a caſtle : : And the common vice of theſe caſtle- 7 
builders 1 is to draw every thing within its precincts, which they | 
1 fancy may contribute to its defence or embelliſhment. We have 
given an inſtance, in the former book +, of the folly of thoſe ; 
who have run into the contrary extreme, and are for deriving all 
55 arts, laws and religions from the People of God: an extravagance 
at length come to ſuch 4 height, 5 I. Jou will believe certain 


Þ *- Puritans, Quakers, =, 1 FA book iii. p. 30. 
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writers *, the poor heathen had neither the grace to kneel to prayers, 


nor the wit to put their Gods under cover, till the Iſraelites 


taught them the way. But our wiſe adverſaries are even with 
them; and will bate no believer an inch, in driving on an hypo- 
theſis: for had not the Egyptians, by great good luck, as they give 
us to underſtand +, enjoined honour to parents, and reſtrained thef?, 
by puniſhment, the Jews had been in a ſad blind condition when they 
came te take poſſeſſion of the promiſed land. Are theſe. men more 
ſober in their accounts of the religious Inſtitutions of the Hebrews ? 
I think not; when they pretend to prove circume Von of Egyptian 
original from the teſtimony of late writers, who neither ſpeak 
to the Point, nor in this _ are in reaſon to be regarded, = 
- they —_ „ t . 
But why all this ſtrife * againſt bs one or other hab 
theſis ? for aſſuredly it would no more follow, from this of our 
— — adverſaries, that the Jewiſh Religion was falſe, than from a lately 
revived one of our friends, which ſuppoſes all the Gods of Egypt 
to have come out of Abraham 5 OP 9, that the 2 was 
5 true. . N 
Lo muſt . be of uh to true religion, as or whatever it 
| be, to trace up things to their original: and for that reaſon alone, : 
without any views to party, I ſhall endeavour t to prove the four 
following propoſitions. | STD 
1. That the Egyptian learning, deed. 3 in Scripture, 40 
the Egyptian ſuperſtition there condemned, were the very learning 
and ſuperſtition repreſented by the Greek en, as the honour i 
and opprobrium of that Kingdom. 5 
2. That the Jewiſh people were n fond: of ren 
manners, and did | frequently fall into r ſuperſtitions: 2 and 


* * note [ol, at the end of FT Book. 


©;: + Bas Marſham's Canon Chron. ed. "IEA p. 177, 188. 


4 See note [D], at the end of this Book. | 
0 Q * Reflexions Critiques ſur les Hiſtoires des Ancien: Peuples, 
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that many of the laws given to them by the miniſtry of Moſes, 


were inſtituted, partly in compliance to their prejudices, and 


. in oppoſition to thoſe ſuperſtitions. 


3. That Moſes's Egyptian learning, and the laws he inſtituted 1 in 


compliance to the people's prejudices, and in oppoſition to Egyp— 


tian ſuperſtitions, are no reatonable objection to the divinity of his 


miſſion. And, 


4. That thoſe very circumſtances are a dg confirmation of * 


the truth of his pretenſions. = 


| The! inquiry, into which the proof of theſes points will lead us, 
OS is, as we ſaid, very neceſſary to the gaining a true idea of the na- 
ture of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation: as that idea will enable the reader | 
to form a right judgment of the force of thoſe arguments, I am 
preparing for the ſupport of my THIRD PPOPOSITION, That the 
duoctrine of a a ſuture fate is net to be found in, nor did make part of, 
ö Few iſh . Diſpenſation. : But the enquiry has ſtill a forther ule. 
14 ſhall employ the reſult of i it to frrengthen that general concluſion, 35 
e Moss HAD REALLY A DIVINE MISSION, which 1 have 
promiſed to deduce through the medium of this third propoſition: : 
ſo that the reader muſt not think me in the humour to trifle with 9 55 


him, if this enquiry ſhould prove longer than he expected. 


And here, on the entrance, it will be no improper place to ex- 


8 plain my meaning, when, 11 my firſt ſetting out, 1 promiſed to 
demonſtrate the truth of the Jewiſh revelation, ON THE PRINCIPLES 
i RELIGIOUS DEIST. . Had I meant no more by this, than that N 
5 9 would argue with him on common principles, 1 had only in⸗ 
ſulted the reader's underſtanding by an affected expreſſi jon, while 1 
pretended to make that peculiar to my defence, which 1 is, or ou ght 5 | 
to be, acircumſtance common to all: or had1 meant ſo much by = 
as to imply, that I would argue with. the Deiſt on his « Own falſe 2 
6: principles, 1 had then unreaſonably beſpoke the reader 8 long at- 
tentiou to a mere argument ad hominem, which, at beſt, had only 
proved the free-thinker a bad reaſoner; and Who wants to be 
wort ER ” * W convinced 
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convinced of that? but my point was not ſo much toſhew that the In- 
fidel was in the wrong, as that the Believer was in the right. The only 
remaining ſenſe then of the Deiſt's own principles is this, Thoſe true 
principles of his, which becauſe they are generally held by the ene- 

mies of Religion, and almoſt as generally rejected by the friends of it, 
have got the title of der iftical principles. Such, for inſtance, as this 

— 1 am going upon, the high antiquity of the Egyptian wiſclom; 1 and | 

ſuch as that, for the ſake of which I go upon it, the omiſſion of the _ 
docirine of a future ate i in the Mo ſac diſpenſation. And theſe are 
the principles by which 1 | promiſe, 1 in yove time, to overturn all his 8 
concluſions. | | 


SLE. II. 


þ HE firſt 5 18.—7 hat 7 7 Eee 1 cela 
"wh rated in Scripture, and the Egyptian Superſtition. there con” 
A were the ver y learning and ſuperſtition repr efented by the 
15 Greek writers as the bonour and opprobrium of that kingdom. Es 
” T0. prove this, I ſhall 1 in the firſt place ſhew (both by external ED 
and internal evidence) the juſt pretenſions which Egypt had to a — 
ſuperior antiquity : and then examine the new hypotheſis of Sir 
Isa AC NEwTON againſt that antiquity. ; 
It ! 15 confeſſed on all hands, that the Greek writers concur in re- 

. preſenting Egypt as one of the moſt ancient and powerful mcnar- 
chies in the world. In ſupport of what they deliver, we may ob- 
ſerve, that they have given a very particular account of the civil 
and religious cuſtoms | in uſe from the moſt early times of me- 
mory : 5 cuſtoms of ſuch a kind, as ſhew the followers of them to 
have been moſt pave and powerful. —Thus fands the Grecian 7 
evidence. 3 : . 

But to this it may 1 replied, that . Greeks are, in 411 re- 
ſpects, incompetent witneſſes, and carry with them ſuch imperfec- | 
tions as are ſufficient to d: ſcredit any evidence; being, indeed, 
KELP ignorant, and very Arejudiced. . As this made them liable to 


im poſition; 
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impoſition ; 10 falling, as we ſhall ſee, into ill hands, they aQually 


were impoſed on. 
Their ignorance may be fairly collected from their age; and 


from the authors of their intelligence. They all lived long after 
the times in queſtion; and, though they received indeed their in- 
formation from E. gypt itſelf; yet, for the moſt part, it was not till 
after the entire deſtruction of that ancient empire, and when it 
was now become a province, in ſucceſſion, to Aſiatic and European 
i conquerors : when their ancient and public records were deſtroyed; 
and their very learning and genius changed to a conformity with! 
their Grecian maſters: who would needs, at this time of day, ſeek 
- wiſdom from Egypt, which could but furniſh them with their own; 
though, | becauſe they would have it ſo, Siſguiſed under the {ately 
| obſcurity of an Eaſtern cover x. 5 
Nor were their prejudices leſs notorious. They 3 them⸗ Ty 
7 ſelves Autocthones, the original inhabitants of the earth, and ! . 
debted to none for their advantages. But when knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with foreign nations had convinced them of their miſs 
take; and that, ſo far from owing. nothing ro others, they owed 
almoſt every thing to Egypt; their writers, ſtill true to their 
: natural vanity, now gave the poſt of honour to theſe, which they | 
could no longer keep to themſelves: and complimented their new 
inſtructors with the moſt extravagant antiquity. What the Grecks 
conceived out of vain- glory, the Egyptians cheriſhed to promote a 
trade. This country was long the mart of knowledge for the 
Faſtern and Weſtern world: and as nothing ſo much 5 
this kind of commodity as its age, they ſet it off by forged records, 
which extended their hiſtory to a moſt unreaſonable length of 
time: accounts of theſe have been conveyed to us by ancient au- 
thors, and fully confuted by the modern. Thus ſtands the ob- 
jection to the Grecian evidence. And, though 1 have no buſineſs 
to determine 1 in this queſtion, as the uſe 1 make of the Greck aus : 


* see Divine Legation, book iii, Sect. 4. 
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thority | is not at all affected by it; yet I muſt needs confeſs that, 
were there no writings of higher antiquity to confirm the Grecian, 
their teſtimony would be very doubtful : but, could writings of 
much higher antiquity be found to contradidt | it, ns tha would deſerve ; 
to have no credit at all. = 
Whatever therefore they ſay of the high antiquity of Egypt, 
unſupported by the reaſon of the thing, or the teſtimony of holy 

_ Scripture, ſhall never be employed in this enquiry : but whatever 
| Reaſon and Scripture | ſeem to contradict, whether 1 it ſerve the one 


or other purpoſe, I thall always totally reject. 


The unanimous agreement of the Greek writers in repreſenting 
Egypt as the moſt ancient and beſt policied empire in the world, i thy: 
as we ſay, generally known and acknowledged. ks 


. Let us ſee then, i in the firſt Place, what REASON ; fays © con- 
cerning this matter. : : 5 
5 There i is, at- I be not much miſtaken, one ; circumſtance 3 in the 
engen of Egypt, which ſeems to aſſert its claim to a priority 
amongſt the civilized Nations ; ; and conſequently 1 to it 8 N - 
in )) FD 5 
There is no ſoil on the * af the globs 10 fertile but whae, 4 in 
a little time, becomes naturally effete by paſturage and tillage. 
: This, in the early ages of the world, forced the unſettled tribes af -- 
men to be perpetually ſhitting their abode. For the world lying : 
all before them, they ſaw a ſpeedier and eaſier relief in removing 
to freſh ground, than in turning their thoughts to the recovery » 


of the fertility of that already ſpent by occupation : : for it is ne- ; 


ceſſity alone, to which we are indebted for all the artificial | me- : 
: thods of ſupplying our wants. e 5 
Now the plain of Egypt having it's fertility b reſtored by 5 
3 the periodic overflowings « of the N ile, they, whom chance or choice 5 
bad once directed to ſit down upon it's banks, had never after an 
occaſion to remove their tents. And when men have been ſo long 1 


4 See note [E], at the end of this Book, +, 


ſettled 
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ſettled in a place, that the majority of the inhabitants are become 


natives of the ſoil, the inborn love of a Country has, by that 


time, ſtruck ſuch deep roots into it, that nothing but extreme 
violence can draw them out. Hence, civil policy ariſes; which, 
while the unſettled tribes of mankind keep ſhifting from place to 

place, remains ſtifled in its ſeeds. 


This, I apprehend, if Tightly conſidered, will induce us to con- 


clude, that Egypt was very likely to have been one of the firſt ei- 
vilized countries on the globe. 


I; Let us ee next what SCRIPTURE has recorded in n ſupport of 5 


; the ſame truth. 


1. So early as he time of: 8 we 64 a EYRE in \ Egypt of ” 


the common name of Pharaoh *, which would induce one to be- 
| lieve, that the civil policy was much the ſame as in the times of ; 
Joſeph and Moles : and how perfect it then was, will be ſeen pre- 5 
ſently. This kingdom | 18 repreſented as abounding in corn, and 
capable of relieving others! in a time of famine + : : which no kingdom : 
can do, where agriculture has not been improved by art, and regu- 
lated by a civil policy. We ſee the ſplendor of a luxurious court, : 
in the princes who reſided in the monarch' 8 houſhold: amongſt 
: whom, we find ſome (as the moſt thriving trade for royal favour) 
-— have been procurers to his pleaſures | : nor were the preſents 
made by Pharaoh to Abraham, at all unworthy of a great king 8. ” 
An adventure of the ſame ſort as this of Abraham” s with Pharaoh, 
| happened to his ſon Iſaac with Abimelech ; ] which will inſtruct us 
in the difference between an Egyptian monarch, and a petty. roitolet 
of the Philiſtines. Abimelech 1 is deſcribed as little different from 
a ſimple particular * without his guards, or great Princes : fo 
jealous and afraid of Iſaac's growing power, that he obliged him 
to depart out of his dominions 9 5 and, not fatisfied a that, : 


* Geneſis V + Ver: to. 5 
t The princes alſo of Pharaoh ſay her, and COMMENDED. HER BEFORE nanu 5 


ard the woman was taken into Pharaoly s houſe, Gen. xii. 225 5 
mh Gen | Chap. xxvi. 7, 8. 5 ** Ver. 16. 
3 e 8 went 
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went afterwards to beg a peace of him, and would Fear him to 


the obſervance of it“. 
2. The caravan of Iſhmaelite che going from Gilead to 


Egypt +, brings us to the ſecond ſcripture- period of this ancient 


monarchy. And here their camel- loads of ſpicery, balm, and 


_— myrrh, and their traffic in young {laves I, commodities only for a 
rich and luxurious people, ſufficiently declare the eſtabliſhed power 
and wealth of Egypt. We find a captain of Pharaoh' s guard; a - 

chief butler, and a baker d. We ſee in the veſtures of fine linen, 
in the gold chains, and ſtate-chariots given to Joſeph ||, all the 
marks of luxury and politeneſs : : and in the cities for laying up of 
ſtores and proviſſons ** the effects of wiſe government and opu- 

| lence. Nor is the policy of a diſtin pRIEsSTHOOD, which is ſo 

5 circumſtantially deſcribed in the hiſtory of this period, one of the 
leaſt marks of the high antiquity of this flouriſhing kingdom. KR. 
is agreed, on all hands, that there was ſuch an Inſtitution in Egypt, 5 

long before it was known in any other parts of the Eaſt. And if 

what Diodorus Siculus intimates to be the original of a diſtinct 
prieſthood, be true, namely the growing multitude of religious : 
rites, we ſee the whole force of this obſervation. For multipli- 
city of religious rites is is generally in proportion to the advances i in 
civil life. . 5 


3. The redemption of the Heben FIR their ſlavery. is the 


third period. of the Egyptian monarchy, recorded in Scripture. Here, 3 
tlie building of treaſure cities ++, and the continual employment : 
of ſo vaſt a multitude, i in only preparing materials ! 7 for public PE 
5 edifices, ſhew the vaſt power and luxury of the Sete, Here bo. 
= we find a fixed and ſtanding militia 88 of chariots; and, what is 5 
more mand of 9 55 (WE e kind we military ad- 


Ci * xxvi. ver. . 26, & ſeq. 1 Chap. xxxvii. 25. 
1 XXXViI, ver. 28. | Chap. xxxix, , xl, 
3 Chap. xli. | . eee 47 Exod. i. 11. mY 


59 Chap. xiv. ver. Jo. | kl Ver. 9. 


I Chap, kli. ver. 42, 43. 
11 Chap, v. ver. 14. 


dreſs 
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dreſs the Greeks were unſkilled till long after the times of the Trojan 


war. And indeed, if we may believe St. Paul, this kingdom was 
| choſen by God to be the ſcene of all his wonders, in ſupport of his 
elect people, for this very reaſon, that through the celebrity of ſo 
famed an empire, the power of the true God might be ſpread abroad, 
and ſtrike the obſervation of the whole habitable world. For the 
Scripture ſaith unto Pharaoh, Even for this ſame purpoſe have I raiſed 
thee up, that 1 might ſhew my power in thee ; and that. my name 
= * be declared throughout all the earth . 5 
To this let me add, that Scripture every where, throughout | 
wheſs three periods, repreſents Egypt as as entire kingdom under 9 5 
one monarch +3 ; which is a certain mark of great advances in civil 
| policy and power: all countries, on their firſt egreſſion out of bar- 
barity, being divided into many little States and principalities; Z 
which, as thoſe arts improved, were naturally brought, either by = 


power or policy, to unite and coaleſce. 


But here let me obſerve, ſuch | is the ceaſeleſs revolution of he b 
5 man affairs, that that power which reduced Egypt into a monarchy, 
” was the very thing which, when it came to it's height, occaſioned 8 5 
it's falling back again under it' 8 Reguli. Seſoſtris, as Diodorus 
: Siculus informs us, divided the lower Egypt to his ſoldiery, by ; 
a kind of feudal Law, into large patrimonial tenures. The fue. 
. ceſſors of this militia, as Marſham reaſonably conjectures 7, | grow- N 


ing powerful and factious, ſet up, each leader for himſelf, in his 


” own: patrimonial Nome. The powerful empire of the Frank „ 
here in the Weſt, from the ſame cauſcs, underwent the ſame fate, 1 
0 from the debility of Which it did not recover till theſe latter i RE. 
Thus invincibly do the Hebrew records 9 ſupport the Grecian . 


: evidence for the high antiquity of Egypt. And it is further re- 


markable, that the later inſpired writers of the facred canon con- 


Rom. ix. 17. 
See Gen. xli. It; 43) 45, 46, 5. xIvit. 20. & Exod, bahn. 
1 Can. Chron. p. FS; | | 
8 dee note [FL at the end of this Book, 5 
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firm this concurrent teſtimony, in the conſtant attributes of antiguitiy 


and wiſdom, which, upon all occaſions, they beſtow upon the 
Egyptian nation. Thus the prophet Iſaiah, in denouncing God's 


judgments againſt this people :—** Surely the princes of Zoan are 
„ fools, the counſel of the wisE counſellors of Pharaoh is become 
e hrutiſh: How ſay ye unto Pharaoh, J am the ſon of the WISE, 
« the ſon of ANCIENT Kincs? Where are they? where are thy 
„ \yisE MEN ? and let them tell thee now, and let them Know ; 
„what the Lord of hoſts hath purpoſed upon Egypt * we: 


But the Greek writers do not content themſelves to tell us, na 


vague and general manner, of the high antiquity and power of 


Egypt, which in that caſe was little to be regarded; but they ſup- 
port the fact, of which their books are ſo full, by a minute and 
circumſtantial account of INSTITUTIONS, civil and religious, ſaid 
to be obſerved by that people from the moſt. early times, which, 
in their very nature, ſpeak a great and powerful people; and be- 
15 long only to ſuch as are ſo. Now this account ſacred Scripture 0s 
5 remarkably confirms and verifies. - A 5 
1. The PRIEST HOOD being the primum "oils of the Egyptian | 
policy, we ſhall begin with that. Diodorus Siculus thus deſcribes 
5 its ſtate and eſtabliſhment : 3 The whole country being divided 
CLE into three parts; the firſt belongs to the body of Prieſts; an 
order in the higheſt reverence amongſt their countrymen, for 
a their piety to the Gods, and their conſummate wiſdom, acquired - 
« by the beſt education, and the cloſeſt application to the 1 improve- 
. ment of the mind. With their revenues they ſupply all Egypt 
« with public ſacrifices ; they ſupport a number of inferior officers, 
and maintain their own families : for the Egyptians think it ut- 
* terly unlawful to make any change in their public worſhip; 5 
18 but hold that every thing | ſhould be adminiſtered by their prieſts, 3 
mn the ſame conſtant invaria ble manner. Nor do they deem it 
> at all fitting that thoſe, to whoſe cares the public ! is ſo much : 


* Iaiah Air. " 15. See note [G], at | he end 1 of this Book. 
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« indebted, ſhould want the common neceſſaries of ſs: 148 the 

ce prieſts are conſtantly attached to the perſon of the King, as his 
25 coadjutors, counſellors, and inſtructors, in the moſt weighty 
<4 matters.——PFor it is not amongſt them as with the Greeks, 

where one ſingle man or woman exerciſes the office of the prieſt- 
hood. Here a Body or Society is employed, in ſacrificing and 
other rites of public worſhip ; who tranſmit their profeſſion to 
« their children. This Order, likewiſe, is exempt from all charges 
„and impoſts, and holds the ſecond honours, under the — _— 


c the public adminiſtration . 


Of all the colleges of the prieſthood, Herodotus ello. us, aa of 
HxLTorol.1s was moſt famed for wiſdom and learning +: and Stra- | 
bo ſays that, in his time, very ſpacious buildings yet remained in 
that place; where, as the report ran, was formerly the chief re- 
ſidence of the Prieſts, who cultivated the ſtudies of . and 5 


1 aſtronomy þ ; 


Thus theſe three celebrated hiſtorians ; ;: whoſe account, in every 0 

ee is fully confirmed by Mosks; 3 who tells us, that the EE 
Egyptian Prieſts were a: diſtin order in the ſtate, and had an 
i eſtabliſhed landed revenue ; that when the famine raged ſo ſeverely 
that the people were compelled to ſell their lands to the crown ” 
for bread, the Prieſt; Mill Kept theirs, unalienated, and were Op : 
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plied gratis *. Diodorus's account, which gives us the enten of 
this indulgence, confirms the ſcripture-hiſtory, and is fully ſup— 


ported by it: for there we ſee, not only the reverence in which 
the Order was held, but the public uſes of religion, to. which two 
thirds of their revenues were applied, kept Pharaoh from attempting 
on their property. Again, Moss ſupports what Diodorus. lays of 


the public and high employment of the Prieſts (who were privy 


counſellors and miniſters of ſtate), where ſpeaking of the prieſt or. 
Ox 153 he calls him Chohen, which, as J. Cocceius ſhews in his 
lexicon 2, fignifies as well the friend and privy counſellor of the 
King, as A Friſt x- and accordingly, the Chald. Parapbr. calls 
him Princeps On. The word often occurs; and, T imagine, was. 
| borrowed from the Egyptian language; ; the Hebrews having no order. 
; of prieſthood | before that inſtituted by Mos+s. This further ap- 
: pears' from the name Coes 8 given to the prieſts of the Samothra- 
clan Myſteries, plainly a corruption of Coen or Chohen. The Myſ-. 
teries in general, we have ſhewn 5 were der ived from Egypt, and 
particularly thoſe of Ceres or Iſis, at Eleuſis: Now, 1 in Samothrace, he 
the Myſteries were of Ceres and Proſerpine, as at Eleuſis * * E Laſtly, 
1 Moss confirms Herodotus 8 and Strabo's account of the ſuperior 


5 00 the land 7 the rich bought be not : + far the priefts . aff ned Heme of 


Pharaoh, and * eat their furious which Pharaoh Ke. them ee. = EN not t their : 
| lands. Gen. xlvii. Sc. | | 


+ Gen. chap. vi. ver. 5 20. 


1 Chohen, proprie & ex vi vocis, qui. accedir 2d | & eum, qui. ſummus et. : 


. Ideo explicationis ergo adjungitur tanquam ety mologiæ evolutio, Exod. xix. 22. „ | 


Ty cerdotes qui accedunt ad Jehovam.“ — Non, quod vox Chohen notet primatum, ut vult 


| Kimehins, ſed quod notet Hg accedeutiun— Certe in a KeptO kuerunt aalen, 5 his, 
alimonia a 5 debebatur. . 


8 King, lepeðs Kabelp. Helpch. - 1 
Wl Divine Legation, lib. ii. ſect. Ty 
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learning and dignity of the Heliopolitan college. When Joſeph 


was exalted to the prime miniſtry, he tells us, that Pharaoh mar- 
ried him to a davghter of the prieſt of On; which the Sep- 
tuagint and vulgar Latin rightly interpret HeL1oPol 1s: that the 
king was then in a diſpoſition to do Joſeph the higheſt honours, is 


plain from the circumſtances of the ſtory; and that he principally 5 


conſulted his eſtabliſhment in this alliance, appears from the ac- 


count given us by theſe Greek hiſtorians. We ſee the public ads 
miniſtration was in the hands of the prieſthood ; who would un- 
willingly bear a ſtranger at the head of affairs. The bringing 
Joſeph therefore 1 into their family, and Order +, which was heredi- 


tary, Was the beſt expedient to allay their prejudices and envy. | 


And this Pharaoh did moſt effectually, by marrying him into that 
--"Calt which was then of greateſt name and credit amongſt them. 
DEE will only obſerve, that this ſuperior nobility of the Prieſts of 


On ſeems to have been chiefly owing. to their higher antiquity, 


IICl iopolis, or the city of the Sun, was the place where that lumi- 


nary was principally worſhipped; and certainly, from the moſt 
e early times: for Diodorus tells us, that the firſt gods of Egypt were 


the ſun and moon I; the truth of which, all this, laid together, 
remarkably « confirms. Now if we ſuppoſe, as is very reaſonable, 
that the firſt eſtabliſhed Prieſts 1 in Egypt were thoſe dedicated to 
| the Sun at On, we ſhall not be at a loſs to account for their titles of 
nobility. Strabo ſays, they were much given to aſtronomy; and 
this too we can eaſily believe: for what more likely than that they 8 
ſhould be fond & of the ſtudy of that y ſtem, over which their God 


9 8 preſided, not only in his moral, but! in his natural capacity? * * : 
: whether they received the doctrine from original tradition, or whe- 5 


ther they invented it at hazard, which! is more likely ll} in order to 


: * Gen. xIvi. 20, 1 85 
: + Sce note [H], at the 1 of chis Book. 5 
4 See Div. Leg. vol. I. book ii. 
§ See note [I], at the end of this Book. 
| See the firſt volume of the Divine Legation, book i. 
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exalt this their viſible God, by giving him the poſt of honour, it 
is certain they taught that the ſun was in the centre of its ſyſtem, 
and that all the other bodies moved round it, in perpetual revo- 


lutions. This noble theory came, with the reſt of the Egyptian 
learning, into Greece (being brought thither by Pythagoras; ; who, 
it is remarkable, received it from CEnuphis, a prieſt of Heliopo- 


lis *); and, after having given the moſt diſtinguiſhed luftre to his 


ſchool, it ſunk into obſcurity, and ſuffered a total eclipſe through- 
out a long ſucceſſion of learned and unlearned: ages; till theſe times 
relumed its ancient ſplendor, and immovcably fixed 1 it on the moſt. 4 
unerring principles of ſcience. 5 


II. Another obſervable circumſtance of conformity e en the 


Greek hiſtorians and Mosss, is in their accounts of the KELIOIOUS 
RITES of Egypt. Herodotus expreſsly tells us, that the Egyptians 

5 eſteemed it a prophanation, to ſacrifice any kind of cattle, except 
ſwine, bulls, clean calves, and geeſe T3 and, in another place, that 

| heifers, rams, and goats were held ſacred 7 + either | in one province 
or in another: though not from any adoration paid i in theſe early 
times to the living animal. 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter that the Egy} p- 
tians at firſt only worſhiped. their figures or images. However 
picture worſhip. muſt needs make the animals themſelves facred, 
and unfit for ſacrifice. Now here again, in confirmation of this 
| account, we are told by Scripture, that when Pharaoh. would. have 
had Moss ſacrifice to God, in the land of Egypt, according to his 
oon family-rites, the prophet objected, I. is not meet ſo 10 do; for 
15 We * ſacri vous the abomination 38 the . 1 the Lord our Toa: 


1 * "Sep note K), at the ond of this Book. 
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Lo ſhall we ſacrifice the abomination of the Egyptian: before their eyes, 5 
and will they not fone us *? And if Herodotus came any thing 
near the truth in his account of the early ſuperſtition of Egypt, 
the Iſraelites, we ſee, could not avoid ſacrificing the abomination, 
I. e. the Gods of the Egyptians. And with what deadly hatred and 
revenge they purſued ſuch 1 Gy impieties, the ſame Herodotus 
informs us, in another place T. 


5 To come next to the civiL ARTS of Egypt Concerning 
their practice of phyſic, Herodotus ſays, that it was divided amongſt 
the faculty in this manner: Every diſtinct diſtemper hath its own 

RE, phyſician, who confines bimſelf to the ſtudy and cure of that 
e alone, aud meddles with no other: ſo that all places are crouded 

4 with phyſicians : : for one claſs hath the care of the eyes, another 

« of the head, another of the teeth, another of the region of the 


belly, and another of occult diſtempers 3 Aſter this, we ſhall 5 
not think it ſtrange that Joſeph's phyſicians are repreſented as 
number. AJ Jose ph commanded his ſervants, the phyſicians, 1% % 
| balm his father : and the Pbyhici cians embalmed 1jrael I A body of 


theſe domeſtics would now appear an extravagant. piece of ſtate, 
even in a firſt miniſter. But then, we ſee, it could not be other- 
wife, where each diſtemper had its proper phyſician : ſo that every 
great family, as well as city, muſt needs, as Herodotus expreſſes it, 
ſwarm with the Faculty: and a more convincing inſtance, of the 
grandeur, luxury, and politenefs of a people, cannot, I think, be 
well given. | But indeed it was this circumſtance for which the 
: Egyptian nation was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, | not only by the 
_ earlieſt Greek writers (as we ſhall ſee hereafter), but likewiſe by the 
1 holy prophets. Ihere is a remarkable patlage 1 in Jeremiah, where, 


forctelling the overthrow. of Pharaoh 8 army. at the Euphrates, he ” 


* Exod, viii, 1 + Lib. TÞ cap. 68. | | 
1 H % Huh eU rlds o01 IND ne 1898 inar®- res bo 260, 85 Sg CENT wala N gart 17. 
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deſcribes Egypt by this characteriſtic, her fkill in OT OY G 
up into Gilead, and take balm, O virgin the daughter of Egvpt : in 
vai ſhalt thru usE MANY MEDICINES ; for thou fhalt not be cured *, 
The Prophet delights i in this kind of 1 imagery, which marks out a 
people by its ſingularities, or pre-eminence. So again, in this very 
chapter: : E yr, ſays he, is /ike a FAIR HEIFER, ut deſtruction 
cometh: it cometh from the north. Alſo her hired men are in the midft 

- of her like FATTED BULL OCKs, for they alſo are turned back and are 


fled away together +. For the worſhip of Ifis and Ofiris, under 


the figure of a cow and a bull, and afterwards by the animals them- 
ſelbes, Was the moſt celebrated! in all the Egyptian Ritual. 5 
ut a learned writer, frightened by the common panic of the 
high antiquity of Egypt, will needs ſhew, the art of medicine to 


be of much later original T. And to make room for his hypotheſis, 5 


he contrives to explain away this direct teſtimony of Herodotus, by 


— very uncommon piece of criticiſm. This 1 1s the ſubſtance of his _ 


reaſoning, and in his own words. — „We read of the Egyptian 


1 phyſicians | in the days of Joſeph; 3 and Diodorus repreſents them 5 : 


&« as an order of men not only very ancient in Egypt, but as 


- 0 having a full employment in continually giving phyſic to the 


4 people, not to cure, but to prevent their falling 1 into diſtempers. 
« Herodotus ſays much the ſame thing, and repreſents the ancient 
« Egyptians as living under a continual courſe of phyſic, under- J 
ce going ſo rough a regimen for three days together, every month, 
es that I cannot but ſuſpect ſome miſtake, both in him, and Diodo- 

44 rus's account of them in this particular. Herodotus allows 
« them to have lived i in a favourable climate, and to have been a 
of healthy people, which ſeems hardly conſiſtent with ſo much me- 

| q dicinal diſcipline | as he imagined them to go through, almoſt _ 


« without interruption. The firſt mention we have of phyſicians | 


«4 in the facred Pages ſhews indeed that chere was ſuch a profeſſion fe 


.* 1 3 11. | | | | . 4 Jerem, xlvi, 20, 21. 
'4 See note Leh, at the end of this Book, = 1 
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« in Egypt in Joſeph's time, and Jacob was their patient; but 
their employment was to embalm him after he was dead; we do 
& not read that any care was taken to give him phyſic whilſt alive; 
which inclines me to ſuſpect that the Egyptians had no practice 
« for the cure of the diſeaſes of a fick bed in theſe days: we read 
« of no ſick perſons in the early ages. The diſcaſes of Egypt, 
« which the Ifraclites had been afraid of, were ſuch as they had 
no cure for; and any other ſickneſles v were then ſo little known, 
5 5 that they had no names for them. — 
„ unuſval, that it was generally 1 IS. | to be a puniſhment. for 
66 ſome extraordinary wickedneſs. Moſes informs us, that the | 
« phyſicians embalmed Jacob ; many of them were employed in 
s the office, and many days time was neceſſary for tlie performance, 
and different perſons performed different parts of it, ſome being 
« concerned in the care of one part of the body, and ſome of the 
other: and J imagine this manner of practice occaſioned Hero- 
8 dotus to hint, that the Egyptians had a different phyſician for 
8 « every diſtemper, or rather, 8 his ſubſequent words expreſs, for | 
1 each different part of the body: For ſo indeed they had, not to 5 
« cure the diſeaſes of it, but to embalm it when dead. Theſe, 8 
8 imagine, were the offices of the Egyptian phyſicians 1 in the early 
40 days. They were an order of the miniſters of religion. The 
Sh « art of curing diſtempers or diſeaſes Was not. yet attempted, —We . 
4 may be ſure the phyſicians practiſed only ſurgery until after 
OBE 0. Homer's time for we read 1 in him, that their whole art con- 5 
4 ſiſted in extracting arrows, healing wounds, and preparing ano- 
4 dynes.—In the days of Pythagoras the learned began to form : 
rules of diet for the preſervation of health, and to preſcribe ; in 
. this point to fick perſons, in order to aſſiſt towards their recovery. 5 
„And in this, Strabo tells us, conſiſted the practice of the ancient 
Indian phyſicians, They endeavoured to cure diſtempers by a 
diet regimen, but they gave no phy ſic. Hippocrates — began the 
« practice of TIRE ſick. bed F and Preſeribed medicines 
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„ with ſucceſs for their diſtempers. This, 1 think, was the pro- 


4 preſs of phyſic. And it muſt evidently appear from it, that the 


«© Eg) plians could have no fach phyſicians in the days of Miſes as Dio- 
dorus and Herodotus s EM to ſuppoſe . —So far this writer. But 


it it be made appear, that the very contrary of every thing here 
advanced be the truth; ; I ſhall hope, that what Herodotus and 
Diodorus, conformable to Scripture, do not ſeem to ſuppoſe, but 
directly and — to Arn, Oy be admitted for cer- 
ain, x 

He tells us, firſt, 0 that e repreſents the Egyptian phy⸗ 

E ſicians as adminiſtring phyſic to the people in the early times, N 

not to cure, but to prevent their falling into d. Nempers. One 

would conclude, from his manner of expreſſion, that the hiſtorian 

had ſaid they did not adminiſter to the infirm, but to the healthy 

only; which gives us the idea of a ſuperttitious kind of practice, 

by charms and amulets : and fo indeed the writer is willing we 
© ſhould think of it. I ſhould imagine, ſays he, that their ancient 

Eg preſeriptions, which Diodorus and Herodotus ſuppoſe them 2 punctual : 
In obſerving, were not medicinal, but religious fur rfications +. Let 
: Diodorus then ſpeak for himſelf: „They prevent diſtempers, ſays 5 

c he, and keep the body in health by refrigerating and laxative me- 
 «& dicines; ; by abſtinence. and emeticks ; ſometimes i in a daily regi- 0 
es men, ſometimes with an intermiſſion every three or four days: [> 

« for they hold a ſuperfluity in all food, as uſually taken; and 
oy that it 18 the original of diſtempers: ſo that the above-mentioned . 
* regimen removes the cauſe, and greatly contributes to preſerve 8 

66 the body 1 in a ſtate of * 1. Here we have. a very rational : 
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theory, and expert and able practice; this preſcribing: to prevent 
diſtempers, being, as amongſt us, the reſult of the phyſician s long 
experience in his art: for the regimen, we ſee, was intermitted 
or continued according to the habit and conſtitution of the patients ; 
But the Egyptians being a healthy people, and living under a a- 


vourable climate, could not have. occaſion (ſays the learned writer) 


for fo much phyſic ; therefore he will /uſpeet their accounts. 1 x; 


obſerved, that theſe accounts are a proof of that grandeur, luxury, : 


and politeneſs, which facred and prophane hiſtory aſcribe to. this 
people, and which ſo many other circumſtances concur to make 5 
credible. Now a too great repletion, the effect of a luxurious diet, 
would certainly find employment for the whole tribe of evacuants 


(as we may ſee by the various experience of our own times), not- e 
withſtanding all the advantages of climate and conſtitution. And 8 


let me obſerve, and it ſeems to be deciſive, that the very eſtabliſh- 


ment of this principle of the Egyptian phyſic, that all di Hemp wy E 
aroſe from a too great repletion, fully evinces them to be a Ry. - 
laoxurious people: : for a nation accuſtomed to a ſimple and frugal 


diet, could never have afforded ſofficient obſervations for the in- 


5 vention of ſuch a theory. 


TÞt is true, (be owns) we bear of phyſici kctans in vfb famih, EPR 3 


embalmed bis father Faceb; but we do not read they gave him any 5 
- Pbyſic while alive. — 


Nor do we read that Jacob had any other 


diſtemper than old age; and, I ſuppoſe, Hippocrates himſelf = 


*would ſcarce have preſcribed to that——But we read of no fek © 
perſons in the early ages. A plain man would have thought this a 
| good reaſon why we read of no medicines adminiſtered. Though 

no man, who conſiders the nature of Scripture hiſtory, val ghink 
this any proof that there were no fick perſons in thoſe early ages, — 
£ But further, the dl ſeaſes of Egypt which the Iſraelites - had been afraid Ti 
/, were ſuch as they bad no cure for, Deut. xxvili. 27. and from 
hence is inferred the low eſtate of medicine in theſe early times. | 

One would reaſonably buppoſe the authority here Sn. to fup- | 
3 Bbb . | port” 
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port this obſervation, had informed us that theſe were natural 
diſcaſes, which ſubmitted not to the rude practice of that time. 
But we are ſurprized to find that they are ſupernatural puniſhments 
which the Prophet is here denouncing in caſe of diſobedience : 


And Providence would have defeated. its own purpoſe, i in ſuffering 


tlieſc to be treatable by the common rules of art: - But it ſhall 


0 come ro paſs, if thou wilt not hearken to the voice of the Lord 
5 thy God. — The Lord will ſmite thee with the botch of Egypt, 


« &c. whereof thou canſt not be healed *,” That very Botch or 
Buyl, which God had, in their behalf, miraculouſly inflicted ou 
the Egyptians, by the miniſtry of this Prophet ; as appears by the 
following words of God himſelf: « Tf thou wilt (ſays he) dili- 
2 gently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, &c. 1 will! 
0 put none of theſe diſeaſes upon thee which I have brought upon the- 
a Egyptians : for Þ am the Lord that healeth thee +. And all 
other fickneſſes, this learned writer ſays, were then fo little known, 
thai they had no name for them. For which we are referred to the- 
following words of the ſame denunciation, « Alſo every ſickneſs. 
V and every plague which is not written in the book of this law,, 
s them will the Lord bring upon thee *till thou be deſtroyed 3 
This ſeems as if the writer conſidered the law of Moſes in the: 
| light of Salmon's D. ;ſpenſatory, in which we reaſonably ſuppoſe: every- 
diſeaſe and remedy without name or mention, to be unknown,— — 
8 And ſtill further, An early death (ſays he) was fo unuſual, that it” 
was generally remarked io be a puniſhment for fome- avickedneſs : : and 
for this we are ſent to the xxxviiith chapter of Geneſis. It ſeems 
- then it was the rarity of the fact, which made men believe the = 
evil to be a puniſhment? Till now I imagined, it was the ſenſe 5 
of their being under an extraordinary Providence : 4 it 18 certain at 
leaſt, that the book of Geneſis as plainly repreſents the patriarchs, 
As the book of Deuteronomy | repreſents their pay. to be 


2 Deut. mii. 15. 27. 8 Exod, w. 26. ET + Deut. xxvii. 675 5 
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under that diſpenſation : and I hope, ere long, to prove theſe re- 


preſentations true, If then we hear in Scripture of little ſickneſs 
but what is delivered as the effect of divine vengeance, no behever, 


1 perſuade myſelf, will aſcribe this opinion to ignorance, ſuper- 
ſtition, or an unuſual appearance, though pagan writers be never 


ſo much accuſtomed to talk in that ſtrain * but will own it to be 


the neceflary conſequence | of an extraordinary providence. The 
truth 1 15, diſeaſes were then, as now, common in the world at large . 
but the infliction of them, or an exemption from them, amongſt 
the people of God, made part of the ſanction of that ceconomy 
under which they lived: . Ye ſhall ſerve the Lord your G od,” ſays 
Moss, © and he ſhall bleſs thy bread and thy water, and I will 
4 take S1cKNEss away from the midſt of thee +.” And : again, 
Thou ſhalt be bleſſed above all people, — and the Lord will take 
« away from thee all Sick NESS ap But there are of theſe Divines | 
who read their Bible, and readi ly talk of the extraordinary Pro- 
vidence there repreſented, yet argue in all queſtions uy from 


ſacred hiſtory as if there were indeed no ſuch thing. 


The learned writer goes on: The phyſics cians embalmed Jacob, many. — 


of them were employed in the office, and many days time was neceſſary. 


f fir the performance, and d. iferent perſons performed different parts 7. 


„ ſome being concerned j in the care of one part of the body, and fume 
of the other.— 


5 Bodem auctore [Homero] e poteſt, morbos tum ad iram Deorum immortalium | 


relatos efle; & ab iiſdem opem poſci ſolitam. Celſus de Medicina, lib, 1 i, Pref. 
t Exod, XXlll, 258 V 1 Deut. vii. 14, 15. 
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This account is pretended to be taken from Dio- 
dorus: how the latter part came in, or how it can be true, unleſs 8 
: the body were cut in pieces to be embalmed, is not eaſy to con- 
cCeeive: but we know it was embalmed intire; and Diodorus ſays 
1 nothing of ſome being concerned in the care of one part of the body, 
and fome of the other. His plain, intelligible account is this : That = 
different perſons performed different 510 of the operation; 1 
marked the place. for inciſion ; 3 another cut; a third drew out the 
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entrails; a fourth ſalted the body; a fifth waſhed ; and a ſixth. 
embalmed it, —But the learned Writer's addition to the account 
ſeems for the ſake of introducing the extraordinary criticiſm which. 
follows. 
And Ti imagine, 17 be, this maner of Fü oecafioned Herodotus: 
to HINT that the Egyptians had a different phyfician for every diſtem-- 
per, or rather, as the ſubſequent words expreſs, for each different part 
of the body : for ſo indeed a had, not io cure the diſeaſes of it, but 
10 embalm it when dead. What he means by Herodotus's hinting 5 
; I can hardly tell: for had the hiſtorian been to give his evidence | in 
a court of juſtice, it 18 impoſſible he ſhould have delivered. himſelf _ 
Wien more preciſion. Let us hear him over again: 45 Every 
« diſtinct DIsTEMPER [ForZ OL! Fl hath its own phyſician, Who 
« confines himſelf to the ſtudy and cure of that, and meddles with 
« no other; ſo that all places are crouded with. phyſicians: for 


da claſs hath the care of the eyes, another of the head, another = 
58 of the teeth, another of the region of the belly, and another of. 


EE occuLT DISTE MPERS ( A®ANEQN- NOYEON.”]. Notwithſtand- 


Rs ing all this, by every di Hemper, is meant, it ſeems, each part. of: s 


a dead body: Death, indeed, has been often called a remedy, but. 
. never, 1 believe, a 4 iſaaſe, before.— 


But the ſabſeguent words, he 


ſays, lead us to this ſenſe. The reader will ſuſpect by this, that * 5 


have not given him the whole of the account : But the ſubſequent 
| words, whereby our author would ſupport his interpretation, are. 
- .ahe. beginning of a new chapter about funeral rites— At 1 
. their mour nings for 1 the dead, and funeral rites, they are of this hind * a 


5 Cc. Now becauſe Herodotus ſpeaks next of their obſequies, which. 5 


Y methinks, was methodical enough, after his account of their phy- = 
 ſicians, this writer would have the foregoing chapter an anticipa- 

tion of the following” 5 and the hiſtorian to treat of his ſubject be- 5 

i fore he comes to it, — He goes on For 5 indeed they had [i. e. 


- different Fps for each different part of the — * not to cure TO 


a 5 ee ry ee egi, 110 , 1 ii, c. 66. 


* 
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the diſeaſes of it, but to embaim it when dead, How comes he to 
%now this? Doth Scripture inform him that they had a different 
_ phyſician for every different part of a dead body? No. They are 
only the Greek writers (in his opinion) miſunderſtood who are 
ſuppoſed to ſay it. But why will he depend ſo much upon them 
in their account of funeral rites, and ſo little in their account of 
phyſicians ? Scripture, which ſays they uſed embalming, and had 
many Phyſicians, is equally favourable to both accounts: But it 
may be, one is, in itſelf, more credible than the other. It i 18 ſo; 

: but ſurely it is that which tells us they had a different phyſician to 
every different diſtemper; for we ſee great uſe in this; it being 
the beſt, nay perhaps the only expedient of advancing. e 
into a ſcience. On the other hand, what is ſaid of the ſeveral. 
parts aſl igned to ſeveral men, in the operation of embalming, ap- 
pears, at firſt view, much more wonderful. Tis true, it may be 
rendered credible ; but then it is only by admitting the other ace 

cCount of the Egyptian practice of phyſic, which the learned writer - 
| hath rejected: for when each diſorder of the body had a ſeveral 

. Phyſician, it Was natural, it was expedient, that each of Theſe who 1 

were the embalmers likewiſe ſhould inſpect that part of the dead 
5 corpſe to which his practice was confined ; partly to render the ope- TH 

ration on the dead body more compleat, but principally, by an 

- anatomical inſpection, to benefit the Living. On this account 

. every interment required a number, as their work was to be di- 
vided 1 in that manner "which beſt ſuited the ends of their inſpection. | 

5 It 18 true. ſubſequent ſuperſtitions might introduce various practices = 

in the diviſion of this taſk amongſt the * which had | no j- 

5 relation to the primitive deſigns. _ oo. 

_ Theſe 11 imagine, concludes our writer, were the offices 75 the Er- e 
lan phyſicians, in the early days; ; there were an order of the miniſters 
of religion. He then employs ſome pages * to prove that the Egyp- 
tian phyſicians were an order of Religious ; and: th e whole Ct 


* P. 361—3643, 


comes 
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comes to this, that their practice was intermixed with ſuperſti- 
tions; a circumſtance which hath attended medicine through all 
its ſtages; and ſhall be accounted for in the progreſs of this enquiry.— 
But their ce of embalming is likewiſe much inſiſted on: for this 
being part of the Egyptian funeral rites, and funeral rites being 
part of their religion ; - the conſequence 1 is, that theſe were religious 
miniſters. The phyſicians had indeed the care of embalming ; [© 
and it was, as we have hinted above, a wiſe deſignation, if ever 1 
there was any: For, firſt, it enabled the phyſicians, as we have F z 
obſerved, to diſcover ſomething of the cauſes of the p „y, B 
the unknown diſeaſes, which was the diſtrict of one claſs; and, OR | 
condly, to improve their {kill by anatomical enquiries into the 
cauſe of the Anotn, which was the buſineſs of the reſt. Pliny ex- 
preſly ſays, it was the cuſtom of their kings to cauſe dead bodies to 
be diſſected, to find out the origin and nature of diſeaſes; 1 of Which 
he gives a particular inſtance *: t- and Syncellus, from Manetho, | 
relates, that books of anatomy were written in the reign of the 
ſecond king of the Thinites.—But to make their employment, | 
a: ſacred rite, an argument of their being an order of Religious, 
: would be juſt as wiſe as to make the prieſts of the church of Rome, 
on account of their adminiſtring ertreme unction, an order of phy- 
ſicians. But though the learned writer's arguments to ſupport 
his fanciful opinions be thus defective, yet what he imagined in 
this caſe is very true; theſe phyſicians were properly an order f 
the miniſters of religion ; which (though it make nothing for his 
point, for they were ſtill as properly phyſicians) I ſhall now ſthew 
= 5 better arguments than thoſe of ſyſtem- makers, the teſti- TT 
monies of i —ln the moſt early times of the e Egyptian : mo- . 


* q ** 
9 n 
. 7 : 


„ =Crudos [raphanos] Medici test 4 Jets acria | dandos cum 
Cale 3 jejunis eſſe, atque ita vomitionibus præparant meatum. Tradunt & præcordiis ne- 
ceſſarium hunc ſuecum: quando Phthiſim cordi intus inhærentem, non alio potuiſſe de- 
pelli compertum ſit in A6vyro, REGIRUS CORPORA MORTUORUM AD SCRUTANDOS 
n INSECANTIBUS. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xix. . 5. | | 
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narchy there was no accurate ſeparation of ſcience * into its diſtinct 
branches. The ſcholiaſt on Ptolemy's Tetrabiblus expreſly tells 


us, that their ancient writings did not treat ſeparately of medicine, 
aſtrology, and religion, but of all theſe together : and Clemens 


Alexandrinus ſays, that of forty-two books of Mercury, which 
were the Bible of the Egyptians, ſix and thirty contained all 
their philoſophy ; and were to be well ſtudied by the ſeveral. 
orders of the prieſthood, which he before mentions ; the other ſix, : 
which related entirely to medicine, belonged to the Wa50Popot, 7 „0 
ſuch as wore the cloak ; and theſe, as in another Place. he. 
tells us, were an order of miniſters of religion 8: and even in 
Greece, the art of medicine being brought thither from Egypt, 
went in partnerſhip, during the firſt ages, with philoſophy ; though 
the ſeparation was made long before the time which Celſus aſſigns. 
toit||, as we ſhall ſee preſently. Thus it appears that theſe artiſts | 
ä properly both prieſts and phyſicians, not very. unlike the 
- = monk and friar phyſicians of the late ages of barbariſm. „5 


Our author now proceeds to the general hiſtory of Phyſic. | Let | 


us ſee if he be more happy i in his imaginations here. e may 1 
32 ſays he, the phyſicians practiſed only ſurgery "ill o after 8 


ine. What muſt x we ſay Then to the Rory of — who 35 | 


8 see Divine W vol. I. book: 8 


+ O Alybaliot & an 84. * c r dis 8 Ta Arey, * LY Tora, a⁰ dh ea. | 


Bs | „ „ 


: = —0vo ply By * mooagha al d Hale 70 LY yrylzacs \ Gor Wy bg by 1 : 


: r w&7o Aiyunliuy peer PrhoooPiay, 0 Wogethg Hive, inpaodovert Tag N Ablrä ; , „ A: 
| ETO®OPOT, ilgixas Boa;, Kc. — . | 


II. vi. Strom. „„ . 
8 HAL TOO POR N 3 5 Tis 4e Tay ligoroidilo. wig) 70 22 cid. . be. 


5 Pad. 1, iii. « > From this paſſage we underſtand, that it was an inferior order of -.- 
g the: prieſthood which practiſed phyſic; for ſuch were thoſe who ſacrificed, 85 


|| Hippocrates Cous, primus quidem ex omnibus memoria dignis ab ftudio ſapientiæ 5 


1 diſciplinam hanc ſeparavit. De Med. I. i. Præf. He adds, we fee, to ſave his credit, 
e omnibus memoria dignis ; king. it for granted, | that thoſe who W ere not remembered, x” 
were not worth remembering. _ . | | 25 


88 See Prins Legation, vol. 1, book i, 1. . 
learnt 
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376 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boo Av. 
learnt the art of phyſic and divination in Egypt“; and cured 
Preetus's daughters of an Atrabilaire diſorder, with hellebore, a 


not Fil after the time of Homer, who wrote not of his own time, 
but of the Trojan, near three hundred years before; and this, 1 in 
a kind of work which requires decorum, and will not ſuffer a mix- 


. their WHOLE art con ſiſted in extracting arrows, healing wounds, and 


That one phyſi ian 1s worth. a many other men, for extradting EO : 
and applying lenitives to the wound, ” 


: Honaer' s ſpeikers rarely talk impertinentiy. - Idomeneus 3 is Howie g ; 
the uſe of a phyſician 1 in an army : now, ſurely, his uſe on theſe 
occaſions conſiſts in healing wounds. The poet therefore choſe 
his topic of recommendation with good judgment; ; and we may 
Be certain, had he ſpoken of the uſe of phyſician 1 ina peaceable 
2 city, he had placed! it in the art of curing diſtempers : 4 and this is no 
5 imagination: : we ſhall ſee preſently that he hath in fact done ſo. In : 
the mean time let me afk, what there is in this paſſage, which | in... 
the leaſt intimates that the WHOLE art conſy ified i m extrafting arrows, : | - 


5 and abb ä * But * 94 04 my who underſtands : 


Hit. 1. xxix, cap. 1. Celſus too talks in the ſame ſtrain :—Quos tamen Homerus non | 
| in peſtilentia, neque in variis generibus morborum aliquid attuliſſe auxilii, ſed: vulneribus. ED . 


partes medicinæ Jolas ab his eſſe tentatas, caſque eſſe vetuſtiſimas. De Mee, lib. ; 
4. „Prat. | | 


hundred and fifty years before the argonautic expedition? But why 


ture of later or foreign manners to be brought into the ſcene ? The 
writer, therefore, at leaft ſhould have ſaid, till after the Trojan times. A 
But how is even this ſupported? Why we read in Homer, that 


preparing anoch nes; ; and again, where Idomeneus ſays to Neſtor, 


os yup vip we ES abu, 
tes of kiſalveu, 7 774 T rie Porgpaonce Taro 0+. 


* see note (1), at the end of this Book, 
Ty: II. xi. ver. 814, 815. 5 
ü Medicina—Trojanis temporibus e ee tamen duntarst W Nat. 


5 tantummodo ferro & medicamentis mederi ſolitos eſſe propoſuit. Ex quo apparet has 
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Homer to intimate thus PS What then? Is not Homer's poem 


ſtill remaining; ; and cannot we lee, without Pliny, what inference 
the rules of good ſenſe authoriſe us to draw from the poet's words? þ 
The general humour of Antiquity, which was ſtrangely ſuperſti- 
tious with regard to this Father of the poets *, may be ſome excuſe 
for Pliny 1 in concluding ſo much from his ſilence ; for Homer was 
their bible; and whatſoever was not read therein, nor could be 
expreſſy proved thereby, paſſed with them for apocryphal. But 
. us, whoſe veneration for Homer riſes not quite ſo high, fairly 
examine the nature of his firſt great work : This, w which is an in- 
tire ſcene of war and ſlaughter, gave him frequent occaſion to take 5 
notice of outward applications, but none of internal remedies z 
except in the hiſtory of the peſtilence; which being believed to 
come in puniſhment from the Gods, was ſuppoſed to ſubmit to 
nothing but religious atonements: not to ſay, that it was the chi- 
rurgical part of healing only that could be mentioned with ſufficient — 
55 dignity. The Greeks were large feeders, and bitter railers; for 
which exceſſes, 1 ſuppoſe, Machaon, during the ten years ſiege, 
| adminiſtered many a ſound emetic and cathartic : but theſe were 
no proper ornainents for an epic poem. I ſaid, his ſubject did not 
1 give him occaſion to mention inward applications; nor was this 
ſaid evaſively, as ſhall now be ſhewn from his ſecond poem, of a-- 
: | more peaceable turn; which admitting the mention of that other FS 
: part of the art of medicine, the uſe of internal remedies, he has 
therefore ſpoken i in its praiſe : Helen | is brought 1 in, giving Telema- 1 5 
chus a preparation of opium; which, the poet tells us, ſhe hac 
from Polydamna, the wife of Thon the Egyptian, whoſe country — 
abounded with medicinal drugs, many of which were ſalubrious, „ 
and many baneful; whence the phyſicians « of that land were more 
KKilful than the reſt of mankind. . 


. * —Yormerum poetam e vel potius DEL EPS rerum eta peritum,— 
| And again: t omnts wetuſtatis certiſſimus aufor Homerus docet. This was ſaid by 1 
Apuleius, a very celebrated platonic philoſopher. in a — defence of himſelf be- 


| fore a proconſul of Africa, 3 
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5 Here then i IS an expreſs teſtimony much earlier than the t time of 8 
5 Homer, for the Egyptian Phyſicia 15 practiſing more than x furgery 3 £5 
7 waich was the thing t to be proved. 
1 Our author goes ON : In the days of abet as the karned began | 
t form rules of diet for the preſervation of health, aud 10 preſcribe i in 
this Poini to fich perſons. This is founded on the rules of diet ob- 
| ſerved in the Pythagoric ſchool. There ſeems to be ſomething 
ſtrangely perverſe | in this writer's way of arguing ;--In the caſe f 
the Egyptian regimen, though! it be expreſly delivered by the Greek 1 8 
writers as a medicinal one, yet by reaſon of ſome ſuperſtitions in 
it, our author will have it to be a religious obſervance ; ; on the con- 
% trary, this Pythagoric regimen, though 1 it be generally repreſented, = 
and even by Jamblichus himſelf, as a ſuperſtitious practice, yet 
by reaſon of its healthfulneſs, he will have to be a courſe of phyſic. : 
1 proceeds :—HiePocRk ATES began the practice 0 viſiting Aich 
bed patients, and Preſe ribed medicines with ſucceſs for their diflempers. 
For which, Pliny is again quoted ; who does indeed ſay he was the 
founder of the clinic ſect: but it is ſtrange he ſhould ſay ſo; ſince 
4 Hippocrates himſelf, in numerous places of his writings, has in- 
formed us that it was founded long before. His tract De diæta in 
5 acutis, begins in this manner: * Thoſe who have collected what 
8 we call the CNIDIAN SENTENCES, have accurately enough regiſ- 
BE; tered the various ſymptoms or affections ! in the Kara diſtempers, 
« With the cauſes of ſome of them : thus far might be well per- _ 
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* oy. lib, iv. ver. 227, & on Clarke on this place of Homer obſerves that Shins: 
| lib. XXV. c. I, quotes this paſſage as aſcribing a knowledge of medicinal herbs to the | 
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formed by a writer who was no phyſician, if ſo it were, that he 
& carefully examined each patient about his ſeveral affections. But 
_« what a phyſician ſhould previouſly be well inſtruQed in, and 
„ what he cannot learn from his patient, that, for the moſt part, 
is omitted in this work; ſome things in this place, others iu 
that; ſeveral of which are very uſeful to be known in the art of 
| « judging by ſigns, As to what is ſaid of Judging by ſigns, or 
how the cure ſhould be attempted, I think very differently from 
= « them. And it is not in this particular only that they have not 
1 8 05 my approbation : as little like their practice 1 in uſing ſo ſmall a 
* number of medicines ; for the greateſt part they mention, except 
in acute diſtempers, are purgatives, and whey, and milk for the 
: 66 time : indeed, were theſe medicines proper for the diſtempers = 
„Which they direct them to be applied, I ſhould think them wor- 
« thy of double praiſe for being able to attain their purpoſe ſo 
o7 eaſily. But this Ido not apprehend to be the caſe: however, 
„ fthoſe who have ſince reviſed and new modelled theſe ſentences, | 
have ſhewn much more of the phyſician | in their preſcriptions 8 
From this long paſſage we may fairly draw theſe concluſions : 3 
7 That there Was a phyſic- ſchool at Cnidus : £ this appears from 
. the ſentences collected under its name. 2. That the Cnidian 
ſcchool was derived from the Egyptian: : this appears from err 
ſole uſe of evacuants, in all but acute diſtempers. 3. That! it Wos 
now of conſiderable . ; having had a reform i in the teachi ing 
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of more able practitioners. 4. And laſtly, which is moſt to the 
point, that the phyſicians of this ſchool were of the clinic ſect; it 
being impoſſible they ſhould compole ſuch a work as Hippocrates 
here criticizes, without a conſtant attendance on the ſick- bed: : and 
therefore Hippocrates was not the founder of this ſect, as Pliny, | 
and our author after him, ſuppoſed. — But, for the eſtabliſhed ſtate 
of phyſic, its ſtudy as an art, and its practice as a profeſſion, when 
Hippocrates made ſo ſuperior a figure, we have the full evidence of 
| _ Herodotus, his contemporary; who tells us, that in the time of 
Darius Hyſtaſpis the phyſic ſchool at Crotona was eſteemed by the 
Greeks firſt in reputation; and that, at Cyrene, ſecond * ; which 
” both implies, that theſe were of conſiderable ſtanding, and that 
there were many others: and if GaLEN may be believed, who, 
5 though a late writer, was yet a very competent judge, there were 
many others +: ſo that Hippocrates was ſo far from being the firſt 
that viſited ſick- beds, and preſcribed with ſucceſs in diſtempers, 
5 that he was not even the firſt amongſt the Greeks. 8 The truth of 
the matter is this, the divine old man (as his diſciples bave been 
wont to call him) ſo greatly eclipſed all that went before him, : 
that, as poſterity eſteemed his works the canon, ſo they eſteemed 
him the father of medicine: And this was the humour of an- 
: tiquity. The ſame eminence in poetry made them regard Homer 
as the founder of his art, though they who penetrate into the per- 
fection of his compoſitions, underſtand that nothing 1 is more un- 
8 likely. But what is ſtrange in this matter is, that the writer 
ſhould think it evidence enough to bring in Pliny ſpeaking of 
5 Hippocrates as the firſt amongſt the Greeks who preſcribed to ſick- 
beds with ſucceſs, for the confutation of Herodotus (contemporary os 
with Hippocrates) in what he ſays of the pharmaceutic Fart of 5 
1 medicine, as an ancient 4 3 in Egypt. 55 
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But all the writer” 8 errors in this diſcourſe ſeem to proceed from 


a wrong aſſumption, that the diætetie medicine was, in order of 
time, before the pharmaceutic : and the greater Oy of the 
firſt method ſeems to have led him into this miſtake :— 
days of Pythagoras, ſays he, the learned began to form rules of diet 
for the preſervation of health; and in this confiſted the practice of the 
ancient Indian phyſicians ; they endeavoured to cure diſtempers by a diet 
regimen, but they gave no phyſic. Hippocrates began the practice * 


In the 


viſiting fick-bed patients, and preſcribed medicines with fucceſs for their 


diſtempers. This, I think, was the progreſs of phyſic.—I hold the 
matter to be juſt otherwiſe; and that, of the three parts of medi- ; 
cine, the CHIRURGIC, the PHARMACEUTIC, and the dIzTETIC; | 
the diztetic was the laſt in uſe; as the chirurgic was, in all likeli- 
| hood, the firſt. In the early ages of long life and temperance, men 
were ſtill ſubje&t to the common accidents of wounds, bruiſes, and 
diſlocations ; this would ſoon raiſe ſurgery into an art: agrecably to 
this ſuppoſition, we may obſerve, that Sextus Empiricus derives | 
za, phyſician, from ic, a dart or arrow; the firſt attack upon 
„ de human ſpecies being of this more violent ſort. Nor Was pbar- 
5 macy ſo far behind as ſome may imagine; nature itſelf often eaſes a 
too great repletion by an extraordinary evacuation; this natural h 
remedy (whoſe good effects as they are immediately felt, are caſily | 
underſtood) would teach men to ſeek 7 an artificial one, when nature 
woas not at hand to relieve. But the very early invention of phar- i 
may is further ſeen from that ſuperſtition of antiquity, which 
made medicine the gift of the Gods. For, what medicine do they 
mean? It could not be ſetting a fracture, or cloſing the lips of a 
wound; much leſs a regular diet. It could be nothing then but ; 
pharmacy; : and this, both in the | invention and operation, had all 185 
the advantages for making its fortune: F irſt, it was not the iſſue 
of ſtudy, but of chance; the cauſe of which is out of ſight: but 
what men underſtand not, they generally aſcribe to ſuperior : agen = 
cy. It was believed, even ſo late as the time of Alexander * 5 that 


— 5 Cicero de Divio. lib, ii. e. 66, 
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382 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boon IV. 
the Gods continued to enrich the phyſical diſpenſatory. Secondly, 


there was ſomething as extraordinary in the operation as in the in— 


vention. Pharz acy is divided into the two general claſſes of eva- 
cuants and alteratives; the moſt efficacious of theſe latter, com- 


monly called Specifics, not « orking by any viſible effects of evacu- 


ation, do their buſineſs like a charm. Thus, as the general notion 
of the divine original of medicine made the patient very ſuperſti- 
tious *, lo the ſecret operation of alteratives inclined the practiſer to 
the ſame imbecillity. Hence it is that ſo much of this folly hath 
overrun the art of medicine in all ages. Now the beſtowing the 
origin of pharmacy in this manner, is abundantly ſufficient to 
prove its high antiquity 3 ; for the Ancients gave nothing to the Gods 
of whole original they had any records: but where the memory 
of the invention was loſt, as of ſeed- corn, wine, writing, civil 


ſociety, &c. there, the Gods ſeized the property, by that kind of . 


| right, which gives ſtrays to the lord of the manor +. 


But now the diætetic medicine had a very low original, and * 
well known man for its author; a man worth a whole dozen of 
heathen gods, even the great H ro ATESG himſelf: and this we 
: learn from the ſureſt evidence, his own writings. | In his tract de 
 Veteri Medicina, he Sxpreſily ſays, that MEDICINE was eſtabliſhed 
from the moſt early times 4; meaning, as the context ſhews, Phar- 
macy: but where he ſpeaks ſoon after in the ſame tract of the 
diætetic medicine (which he calls Tex 1 Tarr, as the pharmaceutic 5 
above, ble? ſubſtantively) he ſays, the Ak r oF MEDICINE was 
5 neither June out in i the moſt early. limes, nor en _ 9. Audi in 15 


8 Diis primum inventores tos afkgnavit, E cœlo n nec - non 8 hodie wol. i 

0 riam ab oraculis medicina petitur. Plin, N. H. J. XXix. Procem. „ 5 
4 The Rabbins, amongſt their other pagan conceits, adopted this; and taught that | 

God: himſelf inſtructed Adam in the art of medicine; z Et ductus Adam per omnes 7 
9 66 Paradiſi ſemitas vidit omne lignum, ; arbores, plantas; & lapides, & docuit eum 

= Dominus omnem naturam eorum, ad ſanandum omnem dolorem & infirmitatem.“ 


R. Ebenezra. Which, however, ſhews their opinion of the high antiquity of tho' art. 
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his de dieta in acutis, he tells us, That the ancients (meaning all 


who had preceded him) wrote nothing of diet worthy notice; and 
that, notwithſianding it was a matter of vaſt moment, they had intirely 
omitted it, although they were not ignorant of the numerous ſubdry ions 
into the ſpecies of diſtempers, nor of the various ſhapes and appearances 
of each *, Hence it appears, that, before the time of Hippocrates, 

the viſiting of ſick-beds and preſcribing medicines were in practice; 
burt that the diætetic medicine, as an art, was intirely unknown: 
— ſo that had Pliny called Hippocrates the author of this, inſtead. 


of the founder of the clinic ſect, he had come much nearer to the 
truth. N ” 


But without this evidence we might reafniably conclude; even 


from the nature of the thing, that the dicttetic was the lateſt effort 
of the art of medicine. F or, 1. The cure it performs | is flow and 
_ tedious, and conſequently it would not be thought of, at leaſt not 
employ: „ till che quick and powerful operation of the pharmaceu- 
tic (hich is is therefore moſt obvious to uſe) had been found to be 
LS ineffectual. 10 apply the diætetic medicine, with any degree 
of ſafety or 1 there is need of a thorough knowledge of the 
| animal co omy, and of its many various complexions; ; with long 
experience in the nature and qualities of aliments, and their differ- 
ent effects on different habits and conſtitution . But the art of 
medicine muſt have made ſome conſiderable. progreſs before theſe 
acquirements were to be ee in its s proteſtors. . 
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If I have been longer than ordinary on this ſubject, it ſhould be 

| conſidered, that the clearing up the ſtate of the Egyptian medicine 

is a matter of importance; for if the practice, in the time of Joſeph, 

was what the Greek writers repreſent it, as I think I have ſhewn it 
was, then this topic ſeems abſolutely deciſive for the high antiquity 

of Egypt; and the learned perſon's raed * in my way, it 


Vas incumbent on me to remove it. 


IV. We come, in the laſt place, to the FUNERAL RITES of 
Egypt ; : which Herodotus deſcribes in this manner: oy Their 1 
. mournings and rites of ſepulture are of this kind: When any 
& conſiderable perſon in the family dies, all the females of that 

family beſmear their heads or faces with loam and mire; and 
4 0; leaving the dead body in the hands of the domeſtics, march . 
in proceſſion through the city, with their garments cloſe girt 

- « about them, their breaſts laid open, beating themſelves; and all 
their Relations attending. In an oppoſite proceſſion appear the 
males, cloſe girt likewiſe, and undergoing the ſame diſcipline. 
„„When this is over, they carry the body to be ſalted: there are 
men appointed for this buſineſs, who make it their trade and 

60 employment :—They firſt of all draw out the brain, with a 

5 hooked iron, through the noſtrils, Ec.— 
it in nitre for the ſpace of SEVENTY. DAYS, and longer it is not 
& lawful to keep it ſalted *.” Diodorus agrees with Herodotus | = 

all the eſſential circumſtances of mourning and embalming. 8 

| this laſt he ſeems to vary in one particular: They then anoint the 
66 whole 507. with the you or r reſin of f cedar, ang of other Plants, Es 
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—after this they hide 
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« with great coſt and care, for ABOVE THIRTY DAYS; and after- 
„ wards ſeaſoning it with myrrh, cinnamon, and other ſpices, not 
0 only proper to preſerve the body for a long time, but to give it a 
* orateful odour, they deliver it to the relations *,“ Sc. Alt this 
operoſe circumſtance of embalming, fcripture hiſtory confirms and. 
explains; and not only ſo, but reconciles the ſeemingly different 
accounts of the two Greek writers, concerning the number of days, 
during which the body remained with the embalmers: And the phy- 


„ ſicians,” ſays Moles, ** embalmed Iſrael ; and rox v DAYS were 


e fulfilled for him (for ſo are fulfilled the days of thoſe which are 


80 embalmed) and the Egyptians mourned for him THREESCORE 


2 AND TEN DAYS +.” Now we learn from the two Greek hiſto- - 
rians, that the time of mourning was while the body remained 
with the embalmers, which Herodotus tells us was ſeventy days: 


this explains why the Egyptians mourned for Iſrael threeſcore and 


1 days. During this time the body lay in nitre; the uſe of | 
which was to dry up all its ſuperfluous and noxious moiſture 1 44 
and when, in the compaſs of thirty days, this was reaſonably well 
effected, the remaining forty, the s 0 iuutpes Ng 700 rico of | 
8 were employed in anointing it with gums and ſpices to N 


3 preſerve it, which was the proper embalming. And this explains 7 


.--mhe meaning of the forty days which were fulfilled for Iſrael, ih : 
the days of thoſe that are embalmed. Thus the two Greek writers 
are reconciled ; and they and Scripture mutually explained and {ups | 


ported by one another. 


But if it ſhould be ſaid, that though Moans' here mentions « em- n 


balming, yet the practice was not ſo common as the Greek hiſto- _ 
-- ans repreſent it, till many ages : after; Ir eply, that the company 


5 of Iſhmaelitiſh merchants with their camels bearing ſpicery, >, balm, 2 


| * Kabias 1 Wav To FG To uy ese, . l rioi a Imyundas 265 27 ly 12 3 ee; . 
| 78 relAxcila, lreila cu 3X) Aũ, W Tor; Ovruivor; 1 Hαꝓ mohby xco vo rug 65 Aa *. | 
” 1h udicy wagt x oha. dia riboilie, e rod io lib. l, - Bide, * 88. 
+ Gen. l. 2, 3. 1 | | 
* Ta; & Ata 7% e 8 Herodot. p. I 119. 
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and my -rrh, to carry down into Egypt “*, clearly ſhews, that em- 
balming was at this time become a general practice. 
On the whole, what ſtronger evidence can any one require of a 
7 rich and powerful monarchy, than what hath been here given ! 2— 
Scripture deſcribes Egypt under that condition, in the times of the 
Patriarchs, and the egreſſion of their poſterity : the Greek writers 
not only ſubſcribe to this high antiquity, but ſupport their teſti- 
mony by a minute detail of cuſtoms and manners then in uſe, 
which could belong only to a large and well policied kingdom; = 
and theſe again are TE. confirmed * che circumſtantial biſtpry, = 
of MosEs. 5 To . N 
But it is not only! in a what thay agree, [but 1 } in hat they 
differ, that ſacred and profane accounts are mutually ſupported, and 
the high antiquity of Egypt eſtabliſhed. To give one inſtance: 
Diodorus expreſsly tells us, that the lands. were divided between the 
king, the priefis, and the foldiery +3 . and Moss (ſpeaking of the 
Egyptian famine and its effects) as expreſsly ſays that they were 
divided between the king, the priefts, and the People 7 y N ow as con- 5 
trary as theſe two accounts look, it will be found, upon comparing 
them, that Diodorus fully ſupports all that Mosks hath delivered 
concerning this matter. Moss tells us, that before the famine, all 5 
the lands of Egypt were in the hands of the king, the prieſts, and. 
the people; but that this national calamity made a great revolution . 
in property, and brought the whole poſſeſſions of the people into 
- the king's hands; which muſt needs make a prodigious acceſſion 
of power to the crown. But Joſeph, in whom the offices of miniſ- 
ter and patriot ſupported each other, and jointly concurred to the 
rs public ſervice oy prevented for ſome time the ill effects of this ac 
0 ceſſion, by his farming out the new domain to the old proprietors, 85 
on very gd conditions. We may well ſ vppoſe this wiſe Gipoſtion 8 


* Gen. xxxvii. TH 5 | „ 5 L. i. Bibl. 
+ Gen, xlvii. Ca © 
8 See note IN], at the end of this Book. 
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Sect. 3, 4. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 387 
to continue till that new king aroſe, who knew not Foſepb* ; that is, 
would obliterate his memory, as averſe to his ſyſtem of policy +. 
le, as appears from Scripture, greatly affected a defpotic govern- 
ment; to ſupport which, he firſt eſtabliſhed, as I collect, a ſtand- . 
ing militia; and endowed it with the lands formerly the people's; 
v ho now became a kind of Villains to this order, which reſembled 
the Zaims and Timariots of the Turkiſh | empire ; and were obliged 


to perſonal ſervice : this, and the prieſthood, being the orders 8 


nobility 1 in this powerful empire; and ſo conſiderable they were, : 
that out of either of them, indifferently, as we obſerved before f, 


their kings were taken and elected. Thus the property of Egypt 5 
1 became at length divided in the manner, the Sicilian relates: and 
it 1 remarkable, that from this time, and not till now, we hear! in 


Scripture of a * militia 9 aud of the IF ix hundred 
choſen chariots, ts h 


s Er. 


TAVING thus ET" the high. 8 of 8 from the g 
concurrent teſtimony of ſacred and profane hiſtory ; I go on, 
as 1 propoſed, to evince the ſame from internal evidence; taken 


Fn from the original uſe of their ſo much celebrated H1tROGL YPHICS. ; 


hut to give this argument its due force, it will be neceſſary to 
trace up hieroglyphic writing to its original ; which a general miſ- 


take concerning its primeval uſe hath rendered extremely difficult. - 


The miſtake I mean, is that which makes the hieroglyphics to be 


; invented * the Fey ptian priefts, in order to hide and ſecrete their Et, 


* d, i. . 5 | wy 3 5 
+ In this ſenſe is the heals 3 uſed in 18 as ** ii. 10. And | 


5 10 there aroſe another generation after them, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 


" works which he had done for  Jirael, "—Here, ines * can n only vgnify. 45 piſec, . at bn 
nought. x „„ | ? 

= See the firſt volume, — 8 2 xiv. 8, 5 — 
o TE 
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wiſdom from the knowledge of the vulgar “: a miſtake which hath 
1nvolved this part of ancient * in much obſcurity and con- 
fuſion, | 


Men ſoon found out two ways of communicating their thoughts 
to one another; the firſt by s0unDs, and the ſecond by rioures : 
for there being frequent occaſion to have their conceptions either 
| perpetuated, or communicated at a diſtance, the way of figures or 
characters was next thought upon, after ſounds (which were mo- 


mentary : and confined), to > make their conceptions 88 and ex 
” tenſive. 


The firſt and at natural way of communicating | our thoughts 
| by marks or figures, is by tracing out the 1 1mages of things. So 
the early people, to expreſs the idea of a man or horſe, delineated 9 
5 the form of thoſe animals. Thus the firſt cllay towards "mg 
r 1 * We . an 8 of this amongſt the Mexrcans, mia 
N only method of recording their laws and hiſtory, was by a picture- : 
E : writing 4. Joſeph Acoſta tells us, that, when the inhabitants of 
. the ſea ſhore ſent expreſſes to Montezuma with news of the firſt ap- 
pearance of the Spaniſh navy on their coaſts, the advices were de- 
lineated 1 in large Paintings, upon cloth bY The fame. writer gives 


* See note [0], at the end of this Book. 5 e 
+ In diffetto di lettere uſarono gl ingegnoſ Mexicani figure, e ; Gong Heel, per be. N 
nificar le coſe cor poree, che han figura; 3e per lo rimanente, altri caratteri propri : 3 
= tal modo ſegnavano, 2 pro della poſterità, tutte le coſe accadute. Per. ragion e = 
; eſemplo per fignificare P entrata degli Spagnuoli dipinſero un' uomo col cappello, e 
colla veſte roſſa, nel ſegno di Canna ch” era proprio di quelP anno. Giro del Mondo 
del Dottor P. Gio Fr, Gemelli . tom. 1 Ar'. 5 Nuova | Spagna. py; vi. 
p. 37. 3 | 8 „„ bo 
4 —Quando era caſo de importaneia 1 a Sos Senores 45 "TP AY pintado el 
ne goc io de que les querian informar; como lo hizieron quando aparecieron los primeros 
navios de Eſpanoles, 7 quando fueron a tomar a Toponchan, Acoſta's hiſt, of the 
WE | IE | Indies, Madr. 1608. 4to. lib, vi, cap. 10,—Con ef recado fueron a Mexico los de la 
1 ND cCioſta Ileuando pintado en unos panos todo quanto auian viſto, y los navios, y Hombres, : 
* ſu figura, y ana las 2 anda a les auien dado. lib, 1 vii. esp. 24. 
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us, in another place, a more particular account of this fort of paint- 
ing: One of our company of Jeſus (ſays he) a man of much ex- 
„ perience and diſcernment, aſſembled in the province of Mexico 
a the Ancients of Tuſcuco, Tulla, and Mexico; who, in a long 
4 conference held with him, ſhewed him their records, hiſtories, 
and calendars; things very worthy notice, as containing their 
Bog figures and hieroglyphics, by which they painted their concep- 
— N tions in the following manner: things that have a bodily ſhape : 
= « were repreſented by their proper figures; and thoſe which have 
none, by other ſignificative characters: and thus they writ or 
7200 painted every thing they had occaſion to expreſs —For my ow 
«6 fatisfation I had the curioſity to inſpect a paternoſter, an ave- 
8 maria, the creed, and : a general confeſſion *, written in this man- 
% ner by the Indians To. ſignify theſe words, 14 finner confe Jo 44 
«myſelf, they painted an Indian on his knees before a religious in 
* the act of one confeſſing; ; and then for this, To o God almighty, 
: « they painted three faces adorned with crowns, repreſenting the 


ian; and, To the glorious virgin Mary, they delineated the 


4. viſage of our Lady, with half a body, and the infant in her arms; 


% To St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads irradiated, together with . 


Ws the keys and ſword, Sc. —In Peru 1 have ſeen an Indian bring 


„ the confeſſional a confeſſion of all his ſins written in the 


1 the ten commandments after a certain manner r. 


N creed. | 


1 « « ſame way, by picture and characters; porrreyiag every one of 5 
There 
—y 8 3a conf ſion 1 which Purchas has rand; 


„ SY words are, 0 
1 lated, and ſymbol or general confe on * our faith, This is wrong : by la conf, on 


general is meant a ee confethion of Rs, a e formulary * different from the by 


+ Una de los de We Compania de Jeſus, hombre muy platieo y diefiro; 3 junto en la = 
provincia de Mexico a los Ancianos de Tuſcuco, y de Tulla, y de Mcxico, y confirio mucho 


con ollos, y le monſtraron ſus Librerias, y ſus Hiſtorias, y Kalcndarios, coſa mucho de 


Y Ver. Porque tenian ſus figuras, y Hieroglyficas con que pintauam los coſas en eſta 
forma, que los coſas que tenian figuras, las ponian con ſus proprias Ymagines, y para 
15 las coſas IE no auia Ymagen Propria tenian otros annere ſignitentiuos de acquello, 


yon. 
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There is yet extant a very curious ſpecimen of this American 


picture-writing, made by a Mexican author: and deciphered by 
him in that language, after the Spaniards had taught him letters ; 
the explanation was afterwards tranſlated into Spaniſh, and, from 
thence, into Engliſh. Purchas has given us this work engraved, 
and the explanations annexed. The manner of its coming into 
his hands is curious“. It is in three parts; the firſt is a hiſtory 
of the Mexican empire; the ſecond, a tribute roll of the ſeveral 
tributes which each conquered town or province paid into the royal i 


treaſury; and the third, a digeſt of their civil law, the largeſt 
dern of which was, de jure patrio. | 


y con  efte ods „en quanto queriam—e yo he oh para 88 en eſta : 
parte, las Oraciones del Pater Noſter, y Ave Maria, y Symbolo, y la Confeſſion general, _ 
Para ſignificar Aquella palabra, To pecador me confieſſo, 
pintan un Indio hincado de rodillas a los pies de un Religioſo; como que ſe conſieſſa; 7 
luego para aquella, 4 Dios todo poderofo, pintan tres caras con ſus coronas, al modo de 
Ja Trinidad; y a l glorioſa Virgen Maria, pintan un roſtro de nueſtra Senora, y medio 
cuerpo con un Nino; y a San Pedro y a San Pablo, dos cabegas con coronas, y unas . 
5 llaues, y una eſpada ,— Por la miſma forma de pinturas y caracteres vi en el Piru eſcrite : | : 
W confeſſion que de todos ſus pecados un Indio 'traya para confeflarſe.. Pintando cada : 
uno de los diez mandamientos por cierto modo. —lib. vi. cap. T 
* Reader, I here preſent thee with the choiceſt of my jewels, 8 palitic, 
ec « ethic, eccleſiaſtie, oeconomic hiſtory, with juſt diſtinction of time.— The Spanith go- 
Fi & yernor having, with ſome difficulty, obtained the book of the Indians, with Mexican 
5 e. interpretations of the pictures (but ten days before the departure of the ſhips) com- 
emitted the ſame to one ſkilful in the Mexican language, to be interpreted; who in 
«a very plain ſtyle, and verbatim, performed the ſame. This hiſtory thus written, 
208 ſent to Charles V. emperor, was, together with the ſhip that carried it, taken by 5 | 
Ol « French men of war; from whom Andrew Thevet the French king's geographer 5 
75 0 obtained the ſame, After whoſe death maſter Hakluyt (then chaplaine to the Engliſh 
« embaſſadour in France) bought the ſame for. twenty French crowns ; „ and procured 
| "or maſter Michael Locke, in Sir Walter Raleigh's name, to tranflate i bs, It ſeems that ; 15 
none were willing to be at the coſt of cutting the pictures, and ſo it remained ; 
1 amongſt his papers till his death: w hereby (according to his laſt will in that kind) ; 
- 1 became poſſeſſour thereof, and have obtained, with much earneſtneſs, the , 


708 cutting thereof for the. preſs,” Purchas' s * * party p. 186 1886. See | 
| plate 1. | 
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391 
This was the firſt, and moſt ſimple way of recording their con- 


ceptions *“; obvious to every one, and common not only to the North 


as well as South Americans, but to all mankind ＋. 
I. 


But the | inconveniencies attending the too great bulk of the vo- 


lume in writings of this kind would ſoon ſet the more ingenious 
and better civilized people upon contriving methods to abridge their 
characters: and of all the improvements of this kind, that which . | 
was invented by the EGYPTIANS, and called HI EROGL YPHICS, was 
by far the moſt celebrated. By this contrivance, that writing, 
Which amongſt the Mexicans was only a ſimple. panting, became 
in a en a pictured character |. 


This abridgment was of three kinds; ; and, a8 appears fen the 8 


more or leſs art employed in the contrivance of each, made by 

: "0 degrees; ; and at three different periods. „ OR . 
1. The firſt way was, To make the principal circumflance i in | the 1 
Abe and for the whole. Thus when they would deſcribe a bat= 


tle, or two armies in array, they painted (as we learn from that 


admirable ſagem of 7 the Hieroglyphics of Horapollo) ” : 


2 * ms; aux 3 ths n'en avoient point: : et "is y ſapplevicat par os cſpeces | 


Chieroglyphes.. Charlevoix of the Northern Americans, vol. V. P- 292. | Lafateau pore. ; 
us a ſpecimen of theſe hieroglyphics. [See plate II.] 5 5 


+ The ſame kind of characters Stahlenberg found upon rocks in Siberia! in \ the pro- 


1 vince of Permia, and near the river Jeneſei. Of which he has given a drawing. [See 
plate III. . The author De vet. lit. Hunn. Scyth. p. 15. ſeems to admire this natural 5 
expreſſion of things, as ſome uncommon ſtretch of f invention. 66 Miratus ego ſæpe fui | 

WY caupones idiotas (nempe i in Hungaria) iſtis, quibus aliquid credere hujuſmodi ficto cha- 
1 ractere inter debitores non adſcribere tantum, ſed longioris etiam temporis inter- 

= vallo poſt, non ſecus, quam fi alphavethario ſcribendi genere adnotati fuiſſent, pro- ; 


Wo: mere, debitamque ſummam & rationes indicare potuiſſe ; ita ſi debitor miles eſt, rudi 
e quadam linea frameam aut ene pingebant ; ; b aber, malleum aut becurim: : f. | 
„ auriga, flagrum, atque fic porro.“ . 
=F See & rad Iv. = 


1% 


392 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book Iv. 
two hands, one holding a ſhield, and the other a bow *; when a tu- 
mult, or popular inſurrection, an armed man caſting arrows +3 
when a fiege, —a ſcaling ladder f. This was of the utmoſt ſim- 


plicity; and, conſequently, we muſt ſuppole it the earlieſt way of 
turning painting into an hieroglyphic ; that is, making it a picture- 
character. And this is what we ſhall hereafter diſtinguiſh by the ; 


name of the CURIOLOGIC HIEROGLYPHIC, 8 


2 The ſecond, and more artful method of contraction. was by 
5 putting the inſtrument of the thing, whether real or metaphorical, | 
for the thing itſelf. Thus an eye, eminently placed, was deſigned 


to repreſent God' 8 omniſcience F; an eye and ſceptre, to repreſent 


a monarch ||; a ſword, their cruel tyrant Ochus ** : and a ſhip ; 
and pilot, the governor of the univerſe ++. And this | is s what we 


| ſhall call the TROPICAL HIEROGSLYPHIC. 


3. Their third, and till more artificial method of abridging 
5 picture writing, was, by making one thing to fland for, or repreſent = 
5 another, where any quaint reſemblance or analogy, in the repreſ. nta- 
Live, could be collected from their obſervations of nature, or their tradi- 
tonal fuperſlitins. | And this was their sx MBOL1C HIEROGLYPHIC. Z 
Sometimes it was founded in their obſervations on the form, or 
on the real or imaginary natures and qualities, of Beings. Thus 
the univerſe was deſigned by a ſerpent in a circle; whoſe variegated PR 
| ſpots ſignified the ſtars tt: and the ſun-riſe by the to eyes of the 
1 crocodile, becauſe they ſeem to emerge from its head $$3 a widow 
who never admits a ſecond mate, by a black pigeon i one dead of 
1 A fever, contracted by the over great ſolar heat, by a blind ſea. 
= rabæus N a client flying t for relief to his patron, and finding none, 8 


. * Horapoll, mers. ud. i, caps 7 Fd, Corn, De Pau, Traj. ad Rhen,” 
e 


„ f us 0. 1 14. FEY 28. VE 3 
$ Clem, Alex. Strom, * „ i Plutarch. If. & Odr. ** Id. ib. 
++ Jamblichus. See note IP], at the end of this Book, 1 Hans 
I Horap. Hierogl, l. „ 8 L, i. e. 69, 
ak L. n. e. 3. e ** L i. e. an. 85 
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by a ſparrow and ow!*; a king inexorable, and eſtranged from his 
people, by an eagle +; a man who expoſes his children through po- 
verty, by an hawk ; a wife who hates her huſband, or children 
who injure their mother, by a viper &; one initiated into the myſ- 
teries, and ſo under the obligation of ſecrecy, by a graſnopper i 
which was thought to have no mouth. : 
Sometimes again, this kind of hieroglyphic was derived from the 
popular ſuperſtition. Thus he who had borne his misfortunes 
with courage, and had at length ſurmounted them, was ſignified 
by the Hana **, becauſe the ſkin of that animal, uſed as a de- 
fence in battle, w was Soppoled: to make the wearer fearleſs and in- 
vulnerable. : - 
But it is not from analogy alone (the. force. of which will be 
ſeen more fully as we proceed), nor yet from the nature of the thing 
only (which in theſe enquiries is indeed the ſafeſt guide), that we 
cConclude the hieroglyphies now deſcribed to be an improvement 
of an earlier picture. Writing uſed by the Egyptians, and reſembling 
that of the Americans. Ancient hiſtory records the fact. We arc 
told, in that exquiſite fragment of Sanchoniatho, preſerved by © 
l Euſebius, that the God Taautus, having imitated Ouranus's art 
00 picture writing K drew. the portraits of the Gods Cronus, . . — 3 
« Dagon, and the reſt, and delincated the ſacred characters which EE. 
formed the elements of this kind of writing +1 for Cronus, par- 7 „ 
* ticularly, he imagined theſe ſy mbols of royalty, four eyes, two 
= 1 and two behind; of W hich, two were < Cloſed 1 in ſlumber; - 


* 5 ii. c. 1 5 . + 1 li. c. gs 1. 1 Lie 90. e 
9 L. i. ä 5 Þ Lz i, e 58. | > L., ii. c. Ha; | 
++ The original } 1s, ITpo N ore. res raa ci. ee on Od gants, 0 hich Vi igerus thus 
tranſlates, Taautus vero Deas cum jam ante cali UNAgINem Nux iſe 23 and C umberland, But : 


- before theſe things the god Taautus having former'y imitated or repreſented Ouranus —This 


is wrong, piano lune. To Odgννν ſignifies here, imitating the art, or practice, or exam- | a 
i ple of Ouranus; not painting his figure, So Plutarch. de Fort, Alex, Log Ni- 
5 en yr ons . e 55 
3 note [Q], at the end of this Book, 1 9 eee | 9 88 
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594 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox IV.. 
and on his ſhoulders four wings, two ſtretched out, as in the 
act of flight, and two contracted, as in repoſe. The firſt ſymbol 
ſignified that Cronus watched though he repoſed, and repoſed 
cc though he watched ; the ſecond ſymbol of the wings ſignified, | 
«in like manner, that even when ſtationed he flew about, and 
« when flying, he yet remained ſtationed. To each of the other 
<6. gods he gave two wings on their ſhoulders *, as the Satellites of 
„Cronus in his excurſions; who had likewiſe two wings on his 
N head, to denote the two principles of the mind, reaſon and paſe 
—M 6 hh on +. Here we ſee that Ouranus practiſed a kind of picture- 
"writing; "which Taautus afterwards improved: 'Taautus, or Thoth, 
Was the Egyptian Mercury; on which name and family all the 


inventions of the various kinds of writing were very liberally 


beſtowed: this, here mentioned, as the improvement of Taautus, 
being the very hieroglyphics above deſcribed: and that, as be- 
fore practiſed uy: N the fame with the ſimple Americar ; 
paintings. the $1 
Such then was hs ancient PENIS r and this the : 
frond mode of invention for recording mens actions and concep- 


tions; not, as hath been hitherto thought, a device of choice for 8 


ſecrecy, but an expedient of neceſſity, for popular uſe, 
f But the obſcurity which attended the Croitinaſ of ede 
25 characters, 1 8 to the enormous bulk of picture volumes, { let men. 


* Conformably to this account, the Etruſeans and Greeks oecationally gave wing | 


| to the Images of all their Deities. „ : 1 5 . 
+; 1007 N Gro dig Talailo. fuld 1 Odgants, Toy E TIO W TI %, PERS 9 


FI : Toy N Nell r 186 begs Toy go los Xaexxinpas* Frevonge S x EN 70 Kporw nan uc dlag, DET 


| 22 rl Tape in TO iwTeool)iuy X, THY rio latedv· Oo E nov] pore, * irs Tay Ops 4 55 
c ge 8 A ws ile. Me Ns os LQupiie. T9 d ebHν,² l zy, i K v. 5 
| Where, 9 iyenyorns. bxotpe@ro* x) im} Ty weg djuoius, Irs Gvanaviyuee- Talalo, %. late 5 
Annes Tos 0s Motors died, Wo bndow elritel. in) Tov d, os T1 dd oi mo K 
abr Os we i Thy arp Ns, werd die“ by ind 28 ſtlonnelaru 18, 9 by ind 1s. „eee, | 
IL... Evang. J. i. c. 10. : | | 6 
4 See note (R], at the end of this Book. 
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upon contriving a third change in this kind of writing: of which 
the CHINESE have given us a famous example. 


We have juſt obſerved, that the ancient F. gyptian ieroglyphic 


was an improvement on a yet more ancient manner, reſembling 

the rude picture-writing of the Mexicans ; and that it Joined con- 

tracted and arbitrarily inſtituted marks to images. The CHINESE 

writing at length went ſtill further; it threw out the i images, and 

retained only the marks; which they increaſed to a prodigious 

| number. In this writing, every diſtin& idea has its proper mark ; 

-; "an. is, like every real character, whether formed by analogy or 
inſtitution, common to divers neighbouring nations, of different lan- 

guages“ *, The ſhapes and figures of ſeveral of theſe marks, ho w- 

e now diſguiſed, do yet betray their original to be from picture 

and images; ; as the reader may perceive, by caſting his eye on the 

8 | nan — us by Kircher + for, chat! it is s only a more con- 


— * pero lo que ſe h en Al en todas las lenguas ſe eatiende, porque. —_ 


; las Provincias no ſe entienden de palabra unaes a otras, mas por eſcrito fi, porque las 
letras o figuras ſon unas miſmas para todos, y fignifican lo miſmo, mas no tinen ei 
miſmo nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho ſon para denotar coſas y no pala- | 
bras, aſi como en el exemplo de los numeros de guariſmo que pulſe, ſe puede facilmente 
eutender. De aqui tambien procede, que ſiendo los Japones y Chinas, Naciones 
y lenguas tam differentes leen y entendien los. unos las efcrituras de los otros ; 1 7 . 
hablas ſen lo que leen, 0 eſcriven, poco ni mucho no ſe entenderian. Eſtas pues ſon 
las letras y Ibros que uſan los Chinos tan afamados en el mundo, de. ; Acoſta, , lib, vi. 


5 ; GPs 5. DES, 


Les Caracteres de la Cochinchine, uy Tongking, 4 Japon font tos memes que ceux 


| 2 la Chine, & fignifient les memes choſes, ſans toutefois que ces peuples en parlant, 1 
8 'expriment de la meme ſorte. Ainſi quoique les langues ſoint très- differentes, & qu'ilss 
ne puiſſent pas s'entendre les uns les autres en parlant; ils s 'entendent tort bien en 

1 'ecrivant, & tous leurs Livres ſont communs. Ces Caracteres ſont en cela comme + 

I des Chiffres PF. is arithmetique : pluſieurs Nations sen ſervent : on leur donne diflerens | 
| noms; mais ils ſignifient par tout la m&me choſe— l'on compte juſqu”; a quatre vingt f 


mille de ces Caracteres. Du Halde, Yours de „ de la Shine tom. ji. p · 226. 
1 5 fol. ed. | 


. China Ilufrata, p. 227. & oc. Egypriac Theatrum Hicroglyphicum, 12. 


Eee 55 tracted 
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trated and refined hieroglyphic, we have the concurrent teſtimony ; 


of the beſt writers on the arts and manners of this famous people; 


who inform us how their preſent. writing was deduced, through 
an earlier en: LO oy. the firſt ups way of painting | the 


human conceptions . 


But 


* Pirinad fiquidem ex oinnitug rebus munalibie f primos Sina! charaeres ſuos con- 
"-Aruxifle; tum ex Chronicis ipſorum patet, tum ipſa characterum forma ſat ſuperque 
demonſtrat; ſiquidem non ſecus ac Agyptii ex animalibus, volucribus, reptilibus, piſ- 
cibus, herbis, arborumque ramis, funiculis, filis, punctis, circulis, ſimilibuſque cha- 5 


racteres ſnos, alia tamen & alia ratione diſpoſitos formabant, Poſteriores vero. Since 


rerum experientia doctiores, cum magnam in tanta animalium plantarumque congerie 
confuſionem viderent, characteres hujuſmodi variè figuratos, certis punctorum linearum- 
que ductibus zmulati, in breviorem methodum concinnarunt, qui & i in hunc uſque diem 


= utuntur,—Porro litteras Sine nulla ratione in Alphabeti morem, uti cxteris nationibus. 


conſuetum eſt, diſpofitas, neque voces ex literis & ſyllabis compoſitas habent, ſed ſin- 
guli characteres ſingulis vocibus & nominibus reſpondent ; 5 adeoque tot characteribus 
opus habent, quot res a ns per conceptum mentis N volunt. Kircherd 


| China Illuftrata, p. 226. 


Au lieu d' Alphabet ile ſe Gia ſervis au commencement de leur Monarchie, 4 In. bo, 

9 70g Yypbes. Ils en peint au lieu d'ecrire; 8 par les images naturelles des choſes qu is 
. formoient ſur le papier ils tachoient d' exprimer & de communiquer aux autres leurs : 
idées. Ainſi pour Ecrire un oiſeau, ils en peignoient la figure; & pour ſignifier un foreſt, 


ils repreſentoient plufieurs arbres ; un cercle vouloit dire le Soleil, & un croiſſant la 
Lune. Cette maniere d'eerire eſtoit non ſeulement imparfaite, mais encore tres incom- 


mode, Ainſi les Chinois changerent peu à peu leur ecriture, & compoſerent des figures 55 
” plus ſimples, quoique moins naturelles, & c. Le Comte, Mer. Memoires for * Etat | 


= h Profent de la Chine, Tome prem. p. 256. Amſt. 1698, 12m*, 


Des le commencement de leur Monarchie, ils communiquoient leurs iddes, « en formant : 

5 ſur la papier les images naturelles des choſes qu'ils vouloient exprimer: Ils peignoient, | 
par exemple, un oiſeau, des mont agnes. des arbres, des lignes ondoyantes, pour ex- oy 
primer des oĩſeaux, des montagnes, un for6t, & des. rivieres. Cette maniere d'expli- 
quer ſa penſce etoit fort imparfaite, & demandoit pluſicurs volumes pour exprimer . 
i peu des choſes. D'ailleurs il y avoit une infinité d'objets, qui ne pouvoient etre repre- 


ſentez par la peinture,—C'eſt pourquoi inſenſiblement ils changerent leur ancienne 


maniere d'ecrire: ils compoſerent des ſigures plus fimples, & en inventerent plußteurs 
autres, pour exprimer les objets, qui ne tombent point ſous les ſens. Mais ces carac- 


teres plus modernes ne laiſſent pas d'ètre encore de vrais Hieroglifes. Premierement 


; parce: qu ils s font is COMER de lettres ſimples, 0" retiennent la meme Ggnification des 


| caraQeres . 
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But it may be worth our while to conſider more particularly, = 
the origine and introduction of theſe axBiTRARY MARKs; the laſt 
advance of hieroglyphics towards alphabetic writing, We may 
_ obſerve that ſubſtances, and all viſible objects, were at firſt very 
naturally expreſſed by the images of the things themſelves; as 
moral modes and other ideal conceptions of the mind were more 
aptly repreſented by marks of arbitrary inſtitution: : for it required 
variety of knowledge, and quickneſs of fancy, to defi ign theſe latter 
ideas by analogic or ſymbolic figures; which therefore can be 
ſuppoſed no other than an after-thought of a people more than 
ordinary 1 ingenious, as the Egyptians, and who, aiming to ſet a i 
price upon their ingenuity, made their meaning myſterious and : 
: . * | ” 
We ſhall ſee preſently, that as all nations, in | thete- rider fate, 


1 5 bad hieroglyphic | images or analogic or ſymbolic figures for mark- b 
ing things; : ſo had they likewiſe ſimple characters or notes of / 
bitrary inſtitution, for mental conceptions... But, commonly, that 

= ſort only which they moſt cultivated, or for which they were 5 


principally famous, happened to be tranſmitted to poſterity. Thus 


the Mexicans are remembered for their hieroglyphic paintings only; Wy 


and the Peruvians for their knotted cords. But we are not there- 
Wl fore to conclude that the Mexican writing. had no N 


: caracteres Pewitin :  Auttefois, par txeinple, ils repreſentoient ainſi le Soleil par un ; 


cercle © & Pappelloient G#; ils le repreſentent maintenant, par cette figure |=, qu” ils 


nomment pareillement Ge. Secondement, parce que inſtitution des hommes a attach& _ 


à ces figures la meme idee, que ces premiers Symboles preſentoient paturellement, & 
qu'il n'y a aucune lettre Chinoiſe qui n'ait ſa propre ſigniſication, torſqu? on la joint avec 
9 d'autres. Tai, par exemple, qui veut dire, malhbeur, calamits, eſt compolè de la lettre 
nien, qui ſigniſie maiſon, & de la lettre ho, qui ſignifie feu, parce que le plus grand 


malheur eſt devoir ſa maiſon en feu. On peut juger par ce ſeul exemple, que les carac- 3 


teres Chinois n'èëtant pas des lettres ſimples, comme les notres, qui ſeparement ne 

ſignifient rien, & n'ont de ſens que quand elles ſont jointes enſemble ; ce ſont autant 
e Hieroglites, qui forment des 3 "ONS, & qui expriment les penſces. Du Halde, tom. 

n. p. 3 | VV „ „ 
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338 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox IV, 
marks *, or that the Peruvians had no hieroglyphic paintings +. 
Real characters of both kinds had, at different periods, been cul- 
tivated in China, if we may credit the concurrent relations of the 
Miſſionaries, In ancient Egypt indeed, where hieroglyphic 6 Bgures. 
were ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated as to give that general name to real 
characters, the uſe of marks by inſtitution is more obſcurely noticed. 
Aud for this, a reaſon will be aſſigned, Martinus Martinius, in 
his biſtory of China, tells us , they had two ſorts of c 
the one, marks by inſtitution, which had been ſubſtitut d inſtead ED 
of knotted cords, once in uſe amongſt them (as i in Peru), but much 
more intricate than the Peruvian knots : their ot\.er characters were = 8 
5 ſigures reſembling the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and repreſenting the 
things they were deſigned to expreſs. Now as the Chin-ſe im- 
proved in arts and empire, it is natural to ſuppoſe they would much! 
0 increaſe their marks by inſtitution. The growing number of theſe 
=—_— cc characters, the ſciences to which they were applied, and their 
1 ff and expeditious uſe, would tempt them even to change 
1 FF; their analogic figures into marks by inſtitution, till their whole 
V writing became of this ſort. It is now ſuch: and that the 1 
. change was produced in the manner here repreſented, we may 
collect from the words aud ſcheme of Martinius on the other . = 
Pu IRE EONS NV 
But to 110 this it may be ad, How this came it to paſs, that i 
Egypt, which had the fame imperial fortune 1 in a a long nnn 


— . R" 8 2 - 
eo eee ͤ%—— — > * 


* Jan Acoſta (as we "his 3 expreſuy fays, that 66. the Mexicans repreſented : 

00 thoſe things, which had bodily ſhape, by their proper figures, and theſe which had N 

— 85 none, by other ff ignificative characters ; | '—Jas coſas que tenian figuras las ponian con | 

| 105 proprias ymagines; y para las coſas que no avia een een tenian otros carac- 

1 „ teres ſignificativos de aquello.— bs 85 9 5 

| "8 Io 1 5 „ +: The ſame Acoſta ſays expreſſly, that, n their: 2 or dung; variouſly . 
3 | knotted and coloured, they had paintings like the Mexicans, J. vi. e, 8. 

4 Idem imperator (Fo-hi] Sinicos characteres e quios loco nodorum adhibuit, ffn... 

fed n nodis intricatiores. Sin. hiſt, . = Os Ps 5 | N 4 

| dominion, 


Ne; >. 
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co modo exprimebant, ite Wathema- 
bs ns bodice crirenlo mediogur puncto, : 
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dominion, ſhould be ſo far from changing their analogic Fun 
into arbitrary marks, that their arbitrary marks were almoſt loſt 
and abſorbed in analogic figures? For ſuch arbitrary marks they 
had, as we may collect from their monuments, where we find them 
intermixed with proper hieroglyphics; and from Apuleius, where 
we ſee them deſcribed in his account of the ſacred book or ritual 
of the myſteries of Ifis. 4 De opertis adyti profert quoſdam libros,. 


K [itteris ignorabilibus prænotatos: partim FIGURIS CUJUSCEMODI = 


« ANIMALIUM, concepti ſermonis compendiofa verba ſuggerentes 3 
2M partim NODOSIS, ET IN MODUM ROTÆ TORTUOSIS,. capreola- 
0 ame condenſis apicibus, a curioſitate profanorum lectione mu- ; 
„ hita 2? ' the very ſame ſpecies of writing with that of the Chineſe, _ 


deſcribed. by Martinius, and almoſt in the ſame words : « Fohius 


1 characteres n, * loco nodorum adhibuit; fed * nodis : 
10 intricatiores.“ 7 8 
Now this oppoſite progreſs: in the ine of klereglyptite writing, i n 
Egypt and China, may, I think, be eaſily accounted for by = 
different genius of the two people. * The Egyptians were extremely 
| inventive; and, what is often a conſequence of that humour 


2 (though here other things « contributed to promote it), much given 3 


to ſecrecy and myſterious conveyance : : while the Chineſe are 
known to be the leaſt inventive people upon earth; and not 
. much given to myſtery. This difference in the genius of the tWo 
nations would make all the difference 1 in the progreſs of hierogly- ; 
pbic writing amongſt them. 1 have obſerved that the eaſieſt, and 
| moſt natural expreſſion of the abſtract conceptions of the mind, 
was by arbitrary marks: but yet the moſt 1 ingenious Way of 1 repre- : 


Fo ſenting them was by anatogic or ſymbolic figures; as omniſcience, — 
- by an eye; ingratitude, by A ver; impudence, by the river-horſe. > 
Now the Egyptians, who were of a lively imagination, and ſtudious TS, 

of natural knowledge, though at firſt, like the Chineſe, they ex- | 


preſſed mental ideas by arbitrary marks, yet, as they improved 
their 1 inventive faculties by ue, they fell naturally into this method 


8 
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of expreſſing them by analogic or ſymbolic figures; and their love 
of myſtery diſpoſed them to cultivate it: for theſe figures neceſſa- 
rily make the Character myſterious, as implying in the Inventor, 
and requiring in the Uſer, a knowledge of phyſics; whereas arbi- 
trary marks lie open to all, as requiring no knowledge but that of 
the inſtitution, Hence we have a plain reaſon: how 1t happened, 
that the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, from very early times, conſiſted 
principally of ſymbolic and analogic marks, and that thoſe Chineſe 
Hicroglyphics were turned altogether into marks; by inſtitution. | 
For as the Egyptians had ſoon learnt to expreſs abſtract ideas by A 
analogic figns, ſo the Chineſe were at laſt drawn to expreſs even 
material things by arbitrary marks... Be: 
In a word, the Chineſe method of thus conducting hieroglyphie Li 
1 writing through all its changes and improvements, from a picture 
to a ſimple mark, was the occaſion that the Miſſionaries, who con- 
ſidered the hiftory of their writing only by parts. have given us 
ſuch different accounts of it. Sometimes they repreſent it like the 
| Mexican pictures; . ſometimes like the knotted cords of the Peru- | 
vians; ſometimes as approaching to the characters found upon . 
Egyptian obeliſques; and ſometimes again as of the nature of the 
Arabic marks for numbers. But each man ſpeaks only of the 
monuments of which he himſelf had got information; and theſe 
differed. according to their age and place. He, whoſe attention, | 
Was taken up with the moſt ancient only of the Chineſe monu- 
ments, did not heſitate to pronounce them hieroglyphics, like the 
= Egyptian; ; becauſe he ſaw them to be analogic or ſymbolic fans. 
like the Egyptian; ; he who conſidered only the characters of later = 
uſe denied them to be like the Egyptian, becauſe he found them to 
be only marks by inſtitution. fy 5 5 
„ imperfect accounts have miſled: the: learned: into ſeveral 
miſtakes concerning the general nature and uſe of Hieroglyphics 3 
themſelves. Some ſuppoſing it of their nature to be obvious marks 
_” inſtitution ; and others, that it required a very comprebenſi ve. 
| W of ' phyſics to be able to o compoſe them, 
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Mr. Freret, ſpeaking of the Chineſe characters, ſays, << Selon eux 
* fles Chinois? ces anciens caractères etoient tous fondes ſur des 
© raifons philoſophiques. Ils exprimoient la nature des choſes qu'ils 
35 « ſignifioient: ou du moins la determinoient en déſignant les rap- 
& ports de ces memes choſes avec d'autres mieux connues *.“ But 
he doubts whether entire credit is to be given to their accounts; 
for he obſerves that La conſtruction d'une pareille langue de- 
3 * mande une parfaite connoiſſance de la nature et de l'ordre des 
< id6es qu'il faut exprimer, c'eſt à- dire, une bonne metaphyſique, et, 
ce peut Etre meme une ſyſteme conpue. de philoſ phie. Les Chinois 
„ n'ont jamais eu rien de pareil.“ He concludes therefore, that = 
the Chineſe hieroglyphics © n'ont jamais eu qu en rapport d'1 NSTI- 
"6 TUTION avec les choſes qu elles ſignifient.“ This is ſtrange rea- ; 
5 ſoning. To know whether the ancient Chineſe characters were 
founded on philoſophic relations, does not depend o their having 
a true ſyſtem of phyſics and metaphyſies, but on their having a 
= ſyſtem ſimply, whether true or falſe, to which to adapt thoſe 


: Characters: I hus, that part of the Egyptian phy ies which taught. 
3 that the viper tore its Way through its mother . entrans,. and ag 


the ſkin of the hyæua preſerved the wearer invulu- rable, ſerved full as 
well for hierogly pbical uſes, as the ſoundeſt part of their altronomy, 
which placed the ſun in the center of its lytlem. 8 = 
Again others have denied the Chineſe characters to be properly 
- Hieroglyphics, becauſe they are arbitrary marks and not aualogical. 5 
P. Parennin ſays, * Les curacteres Chinois ne ſont hieroglyphes 5 
4 qu' improprement - 


e ſont des ſignes arbitraires qui nous 
- 66 donnent Pidee d' une e choſe, non par aucun rapport qu ils aieut Z 
= avec la choſe fignifice, mais parce qu on a voulu par tel ſig igne 


. ſgnifier telle choſe. —En eſt- i] de meme des hierogly phes Egyp- 5 
5 « tiens?“ P. Gaubil ſays,— % Cn voit importance d'une hiſtoire 


6c critique for: P whe et les mh a arrives © a pluſieurs carac- 


. * Mew, 4 rand. tom. vi. p. eg. | > 5 
f 10 teres 
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« teres Chinois qui ſont certainement hieroglyphes. D'un autre 
« cote, il y a des caraQteres Chinois, qui certainement ne ſont pas hie- 
4 roglyphes. Une hiſtoire de ceux-ci ſeroit auſſi importante.“ 
Theſe Fathers, we ſee, ſuppoſe it eſſential to hieroglyphic cha- 


5 racters, that they be analogic or ſymbolic ſigns; and finding the 
more modern Chineſe writing to be chiefly compoſed of arbitrary 


: — EN marks, or fi igns by inſtitution, they concluded that the Chineſe 

| 1 : . characters were not properly Hieroglyphics. | Whereas, what truly 
| — „ denotes a writing to be hieroglyphical ! is, that its marks are ſigns 
11 = for THINGS; what denotes a writing not to be hieroglyphical, is that, 

| 3 i „ al marks are ſigns for WORDS. Whether the marks be formed by ana- 

; 'H 5 „„ 75 logy or mſittution makes no alteration 1 in the nature of the writing. If 


they be ſigus for 7hings, they can be nothing but hieroglypbics; ; if 
they be ſigns for words, they may be, and I ſuppoſe always are, al- 
[. | 5 : phabetic characters; 1 but never can be hieroglyphics. However, 
S  - . but juſtice to theſe learned Fathers to obſerve, that one of 
= ; them, from whom the others might have profited, appears to have 
ö | Eo * clearer conception of this matter. La nature des hiero= 
= -- EC * gl phes (ſays he) n'eſt pas d'ttre des figures naturelles des choſes 
= * qu'ils ſignifient, mais ſeulement de les repreſenter ou naturelle- 
ment, ou par Vinſtitution des hommes. Or tous les lettres Chi- 5 © | 
a « noiſes, ou ſont des figures naturelles, comme les anciennes, du 
W 5 66 ſoleil, de la lune, ou autres ſemblables, ou ſont des figures deſ- = 
= 8 * tinées pour ſignifier quelque choſe, comme ſont toutes celles 
WH 1 8 qui ſignifent des choſes qui n'ont aucune figure ; ; comme Pame, ; 
j EE « la beaut-, les vertus, les VICES, et toutes les actions des hommes . 
8 66 *et des animaux *.“ 
os the whole, therefore, we "ba that, bade the inſtitution of 
letters to expreſs SOUNDS, | all characters denoted only THINGS; 
1 1. By repreſentation. 2 By analogy or ſymbols. 3. By arbi= 
trary iaſeilution. Amongſt the Mexicans, the firſt method wag 
re in uſe: : The Egyptians chiefly cultivated the ſe 


Kt E 5 : ee. 5 p. Magailansy Relat, d Ia Chine, „ 
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cond: And the Chineſe, in courſe of time, reduced almoſt all 
their characters to the third. But the empires of China and 


Egypt long flouriſhing in their different periods, had time and 


inclination to cultivate all the three ſp-cies of hicroglyphic writing: 
only with this difference ; the Egyptians beginning, like the Mex- 
icans, with a picture, and being ingenious and much given to 
myſtery, cultivated a ſpecies of hieroglyphics moſt abounding in 

ſigns by analogy, or ſymbols ; whereas the Chineſe, who ſet out 
like the Peruvians with a knotted cord *, and were leſs inventive, 
and without a ſecret worſhip, cultivated that ſpecies which moſt 


abounds in marks of arbitrary inſtitution ＋. 
In a word, all the barbarous nations upon MY, before the in- 


vention or introduction of letters, made uſe of Hieroglyphics, | 
or ſigns for things, to record their meaning : the more groſs, by 
repreſentation; the more ſubtile aud civilized, by analogy. and 
: mnſtituiion. 5 : 


Tuus we have | broughe down the general hiſtory of writing, by. 


= gradual. and ealy deſcent, from a PICTURE to a LET T R; for 

Chineſe marks which participate of Egyptian hieroglyphics on the 
one hand, and of alphabetic letters on the other juſt as thoſe hie- 
| roglyphics partook equally of Mexican pictures and Chineſe charac- 
ters) are on the very border of letters; an ALPHABET invented 
to expreis ſounds inſtead of things being only a : compendium of that 7 

large volume of arbitrary marks. 


Some alphabets, as the Ethiopic and Coptic j T. have taken in 


5 hieroglyphic figures to compole their letters; which appears both = 
5 from their ſhapes. and 1 names. 1 he a ancient Egyptian did the lame, Ta 


* I premiers inventeurs de yeeriture Chino: ſe, e en s cen a ts lignes, qui 8 


wont qu' 'un rapport Jinflitution avec les choſes ſignifices, ont tuin le genie de la 
nation Chinoiſe; qui meme av ant Fo. hi, c'eſt a dire, dans la plus profonde anti- 


Ne. qui! E, ſe ſervoit de cordelettes nouces en guiſe Eecriture, Mem, de P Acad, "tom, vi. 
| Freret. fo = . 
+ See note rs) : at the end af this 8 ho 
See note * * at the end of this Book. 
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as a learned French writer hath ſhewn in a very ingenious and con- 
vincing manner . But this is ſeen even from the names which 
expreſs letters and literary · writing in the ancient languages: thus 
the Greek words EHMEIA and ZHMATA ſignify as well the | images 
of natural things as artificial marks or characters; and FA is 
both to paint and to write. The not attending to this natural and 
eaſy progreſs of hieroglyphic images from pictures to alphabetic | 
etters, made ſome amongſt the ancients, as Plato and Tully, 
When ſtruck with the wonderful artifice of an ALPHABET, mw 

_ clude that 1 it was no human invention, but a gift of the immortal 9 5 

Gods. 5 
e then we ſee the firſt beginnings of Heroghyptiies amongſt | 
the Mexicans, and the end of them amongſt the Chineſe; yet we 
never find them employed i in either of theſe places for myſtery or 

concealment: what there was of this practice, therefore, in the 
middle ſtage of their cultivation amongſt the Egyptians, we muſt 

1 needs conclude had ſome Private « or peculiar cauſe, unrelated to o their : 

; general nature. 6 e _ 
But the courſe of the Mexican empire was too ſhort to improve . 
e into an hieroglyphic; ; and the Chineſe, which, 1 in its long | 

duration, hath brought this picture down, through hieroglyphics, 
. ſimple mark, or character, hath not yet (from the poverty of 

its inventive genius +, and its averſion to foreign commerce) been 
oy able to find out an abridgment of thoſe marks, by letters ; it was 
the old and well eſtabliſhed monarchy of Egypt, ſo propitious to 
arts and civil policy, which carried the PICTURE, through all the 


= ſtages of its improvement, quite down to LETTERS, the invention 
TE of this 1 ingenious people | be 


* See note 10} at the end of this Book. 
4 See note [X], at the end of this Book. 


8 Primi per figuras animalium ÆGVYPTII fenfus mentis effingebant ; « et antiquiff ma 
monumenta memoriæ humanæ impreſſa ſaxis cernuntur, et Iitterarum ſemet inventores 


perhibent; inde Phoenicas, quia mari przpollebant intuliſſe Græciæ, nn ep. 
tos, fanquam repererint,. * acceperant. Taciti An. 1, xi. e. * | 
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| Now ſuch a general concurrence in the method of recording the 
thoughts, can never be ſuppoſed the effect of chance, imitation, 
or partial purpoſes ; but muſt needs be eſteemed the uniform voice 
of nature, ſpeaking to the firſt rude conceptions of mankind : for 
the reader may be pleaſed to obſerve, that not only the Chineſe of 
the Eaſt, the Mexicans of the Weſt, and the Egyptians of the South, 
but the Scythians likewiſe of the North (not to ſpeak of thoſe in- 


termediate inhabitants of the earth, the Indians, Phœnicians, Ethio- 


© pians, Etruſcans, &c. 20 all uſed the fame TOP of "Ing. by pic- . 
ture and hieroglyphic &. e N 

But to ſhew ſtill clearer, chat it was. nature and. neceſſity, nat- 
of chokes and artifice, which gave birth and continuance to theſe ſe- 
veral ſpecieſes of hieroglyphic writing, we ſhall now take a view 

of the riſe and progreſs of its ſiſter- art, the art of SPEECH ; 3 and 
having ſet them together and compared them, we ſhall fee with 

Pleaſure, how great a luſtre they mutually reflect upon one another; . 
for, as St. Auſtin elegantly expreſles it,  Signa Vini VERBA VISI> : 
BILIA; ; verba, SIGNA AUDIBILIA. 


= 3 LANGUAGE, as appears from the 1 nature f PR thing, an | 
the records of hiſtory, and from the remains of the moſt ancient 


languages yet remaining, was at firſt extremely rude, narrow, and 


equivocal : ſo that men would be perpetually at a loſs, on any 


new conception, or uncommon accident, to explain themſelves 8 


. telligibly to one another; 3 the art of inlarging language by 2 8 . 


tific analogy being a late invention: this would neceſſarily ſet them 
upon ſupplying the deficiencies of ſpeech by apt and ſignificant 
sens | t. | Accordingly, | in che firſt ge: of 8 world, mutual | 


. See 1 note „ at the end of this Book. 
* See note [Z], at the end of this Book. 
wy If this be true, it muſt be the caſe at all times, and! in -all places, where language : 
f remains within thoſe narrow bounds. Thus L afateau, ſpeaking of the ſavages of North | 
IS America, obſerves, Hs farlnt autant au GESTE 4e 4 la voix. Mur des Sauvages vol, . 
J. p. 155 ol edit. e 
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converſe was upheld by a mixed diſcourſe of words and ACTIONS; 
hence came the eaſtern phraſe of the voice f the fign* ; and uſe 
and cuſtom, as in moſt other affurs of life, improving what had 


ariſen out of neceſſity, into ornament, this practice ſubſiſted long 


after the neceſſity was over; eſpecially amongſt the eaſtern people, 


whoſe natural temperament inclined them to a mode of converſa- 
tion, which ſo well exercifed their vivacity, by motion; and ſo 
much gratified it, by a perpetual repreſentation of material images. 
Of this we have innumerable inſtances in holy Scripture; as where 
the falſe prophet puſhed. with hoins of iron, to denote the entire 
overthrow of the Syrians +; where Jeremiah, by God's direction, 
hides the linen girdle 1 ina hole of the rock near Euphrates þ ; where 
he breaks a potter's veſſel in ſight of the people &, puts on bonds 
and yokes ll and caſts a book into Euphrates **; where E zekiel, . 
by the ſame appointment, delineates the ſiege of Jeruſalem on a 
tile 17; weighs the hair of his beard in balances it; carries out 
: his houſhold- ſtuff 88; 4 and j joins together the two ſticks for Judah = 
and lirael |||. By theſe actions the prophets inſtruded the people 
in the will of God, and converſed with them in ſigus: : but where 
| God teaches the prophet, and, in compliance to the cuſtom of that 
time, condeſcends to the ſame mode of inſtruction, then the ſi g- 
nificative action 18 generally cha nged into a viſion, either natural or 
extraordinar y : as where the prophet Jeremiah 1 is bid to regard the 
rod of the almond tree, and the ſeething pot **; the work on the 8 
potter 8 wheel +4 +, and the baſkets of good and bad figs t it; and the = 
_ N Ezekicl, the ideal ſcene of the reſurreQion of dry bones 85 


* Exod. iv, 8. Nady not Chor the reaſon given by ts Clere « on the place, düse vox iis. ; 


: [prodigiis] tribuitur, cùm corum pers h non minus ac voce ſuum hunc prophe- : 
tam eſſe fignificaret.. = - Oi 
; ai. 1 Chap. xi. 


nei; 1 g . ** Chap. li. 5 

: $4 ehr, na. $8 Chap. alt; 

wv Chap. XXXVii, 16. 3 AS Chap. * 5. ny 1tt SNPs xviii. 0 
11 Chap. xxiv. 8 38 — xx xvii. 2. . 


Sgr. 44 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 407 
The ſignificativeaction, I ſay, was, in this caſe, generally changed 
into a viſion ; but not always. For as ſometimes, where the in- 
ſttruction was for the people, the ſignificative action was, perhaps, 
in von: ſo, ſometimes again, though the information was only 
for the prophet, God would ſet him upon a real expreſſive action, 
whoſe obvious meaning conveyed the intelligence propoſed or ſought. 

Of this, we ſhall give, at the expence of infidelity, a very illuſ- 

. trious inſtance *. The excellent Maimonides, not attending to this 
primitive mode of information, is much ſcandalized at ſeveral of 
theſe actions, unbecoming, as he ſuppoſed, the dignity of the pro- 
phetic office; and is therefore for reſolving them in general into 

ſupernatural viſions, impreſſed on the! imagination of the prophet ; 5 
and this, becauſe ſome few of them may, perhaps, admit of ſuch 7025 
an interpretation. In which he 1 is followed by Chriſtian writers 1 
much to the diſcredit, as I conceive, of Revelation; and to the: 

triumph of libertiniſm | and infidelity d; the actions of the pro- 
phets being delivered as realities; and theſe writers repreſenting 
them as mean, abſurd, and fanatical, and expoſing the prophet to con- 
tempt 1. But what is it they gain by this expedicnt ? 'The charge 
of eee and fanaticiſm will follow the : hag in bis viſions, : 


- * Ks thi caſe of Abraham, b. vi. a 5. 5 —— | | 
+ More Nevochim, P. ii. cap, xlvi. which chapter he thus tien NQ. opera ea, 5 


| <4 prophets dicunt ſe feciſſe, n non fucrint fafa reverg & extern, ſed tantum in . Mone pro- oy 


= phetie ; and then goes on —scias ergo, quemadmodum i in ſomnio accidit, ut homini f 
videatur, ac fi in hanc vel illam regionem protectus eſſet, uxorem in ea duxiſſet, ac ad 
tempus aliquod ibi habitäſſet, filium, quem N. appellarit, & qui talis aut talis fuerit, "a 


8 ex ea ſaſcepiſlet ; ata ſe quoque rem habere in illis parabolis prophetarum, quas vident . 


aut faciunt in viſione prophetiæ. | Quicquid enim docent parabolz ile de actione. aliqul 


* rebus, quas propheta facit, de menſura & ſpatio temporis inter unam & alteram | 


* actionem, de profectione ex uno loco in alium: : illud omne non eſt niſi in viſione pro- 5 


- phetica, nequaquam vero ſunt actiones veræ & in ſenſus incurrentes, licet quadam partes 5 


| Precise & abſolute commemorentur in libris prophetarum, | 
4 Vid, Joannis Smith, Theol. Cantab, Diſſertationen « de Perlau & Propbeti ex tr uh. 
: Joannis Clerici, cap. vi. and his late followers. 
| dee note [AA], at the end of this Book. 
Wil 2863 note — at the ond of this Book, 


when. 
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when they have removed it from his waking actions: for if theſe. 
actions were abſurd and fanatical in the real repreſentation, they 


muſt needs be ſo in the imaginary ; the ſame turn of mind ope- 


rating both aſleep and awake *. The judicious reader therefore can- 
not but obſerve that the reaſonable and true defence of the pro- 


phetic writings is what is here offered : where we ſhew, that in- 
formation by action was, at this time, and place, a very familiar 
mode of converſation. This once ſeen, all char; ge of ablurdity, and 
ſuſpicion of fanaticiſm, vaniſh of th-mſelves : the a/ſurdiry of an 
action conſiſts in its being extravagant and inf ignificarwe; but uſe 
and a fixed application made theſe in queſtion both ſober and pe r- =; 
tinent: the /anaticiſm of an action conſiſts in a fondneſs for unu- 

8 ſual actions and foreign modes of ſpeech; but thoſe in queſtion 

8 were idiomatic and familiar. To illuſtrate this laſt obſervation by 
a domeſtic example : : when the ſacred writers talk of being born 5 
: after the ſpirit, of being fed with the fincere mill f the word, of 
putting their tears into a bottle, of bearing teflimony agar: ft lying vas 
nities, o of taking the well from mens hearts, and of 6. laing uf one 

another; they ſpeak the common, yet proper and pertinent phra- 

ſeology of their country; and not the leaſt 1 imputation of fanaticiſm 5 
can ſtick upon theſe original expreſſions. But when we tee our 

own countrymen reprobate their native idiom, and affect to employ 
only ſcripture phraſes in their whole converſation, as if ſome 1 in- 

herent ſanctity reſided in the Eaſtern modes of expreſſion, we 

- cannot chuſe but ſuſpect ſuch men far gone in the deluſions 
of a heated imagination. The ſame may be faid or byniticative 72 
actions to. 


RE. + Prophetic dreams ind: viſions v were SY very indy: (fays a Journal writer) and: NY : 


« « feed the imagination with ſuch force, that the prophet himſelf could not at the time diſe 
5 40 tinguiſh ſuch a. Jon 5 from realities, | Something of this Rind we experience i in our dreams and | 


e reveries.” —See Diff. on Balaam, p. 193. 


i See Clem, * of the fanatic ſoldier with his five | lights, Hit, - Indep, . 


r- 
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But it is not only in ſacred ſtory that we meet with the mode 
of ſpeaking by action. Profane antiquity is full of theſe examples; and 
it is not unlikely but, in the courſe of our enquiry, we ſhall have 
occaſion to produce ſome of them: the early Oracles in particular 
| frequently employed it, as we learn from an old ſaying of Hera- 
clitus : That the king whoſe Oracle is at Delphi, » neither FOG nor 
F keeps filent, but reveal; by $IGNs *, 
Now this way of expreſſing. the thoughts by ACTION. perfedtl - 
coincided with that, of recording them by PICTURE. | There is a 
remarkable caſe in ancient ſtory, which ſhews the relation between 
: ſpeaking by action and writing by picture, ſo ſtrongly, that we ſhall 5 


need no other proof of the ſimilar nature of theſe two forms. It 1 
is told by Clemens Alexandrinus : T7 hey ſay, that Idanthura, a a king 
of the Scytbians (as Pherecydes Syrius relates the frory), when ready 5 


Tm oppoſe Darius, who had paſſed the Mer, ent the Perſian a ſymbol 
4 inſtead. of letters, namely, a mouſe, a frog, a bird, a dart, and a 
| plow +. Thus this meſſage being to ſupply both ſpeech and writ- 
ing, the purport of it was, we fee, expreſſed by a | compoſition of 
aftion and picture. „„ 5 5 - 

II. As ſpeech became more n 1 rude manner of 

ſpeaking by action was ſmoothed and polithed into an APOLOGUE 

or fable; where the ſpeaker, to inforce his purpoſe, by a ſuitable 
impreſſion, told a familiar tale of his own invention, accompanied . 
with ſuch circumſtances as made his deſign evident and perſuaſive: . 
for language Was yet too narrow, and the minds of men too un- 


. to os 6 ag only : abſtract FORE. and a i rect addreſs, 


» Ofre 2 Ir. cela, a onualns. Plut. wis! TS RY xe . p. 992. w hich 1 : 
No 2 leſs preciſe and more equivocal mode of information excellently well fitted the trade 
85 of oracles. The Lacedemonians [fee Herodotus in Thalia] preferred it to ſpeech for 
5 another reaſon, viz. to hinder their being miſled by the illuſions of oratory, _ 

+ Sac 78 Ihe 20% Txvba Ravi, ws ger” OxpexiIng 5 Le-, Ag Aubin Toy. 
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We have a noble example of this form of inſtruction in the ſpeech: 
of Jotham to the men of Shechem ; in which he upbraids their 
folly, and foretells their ruin, in chuſing Abimelech for their king. 
As this is not only the oldeſt, but the moſt beautiful“ apologue 
of antiquity, J ſhall need no excuſe for tranſeribing i : The 
« trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them, and they 
aid unto the olive- tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive-tree- 
« faid unto them, Should 1 leave my fatneſs, wherewith, by me, 
« they honour God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
© trees? And the trees ſaid to the fig-tree, Come thou, and 
K» reign over us. But the fig-tree ſaid unto them, Should I for- 

* ſake my ſweetneſs, and my good fruit, and go to be pro- 
4 moted over the trees? Then ſaid the trees unto the vine, Come 
* thou, and reign over us. And the vine ſaid unto them, Should ; 

« 1 leave my wine, which cheareth God and man, and go to be 55 

promoted over the trees? Then ſaid all the trees unto the bram- 

4 ble, Come thou, and reign over us And the bramble ſaid unto 

« the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then bee 

* and put your truſt 1 in my ſhadow : and if not, let fire come out - 

of the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon +.” 


Ho- nearly the apologue and inſtruclion by action are | hte; 


may be ſeen in the account of Jeremiah's adventure with the 5 
Rechabites ; an instruction nt of the *. nature of aftion 
and apologue. e 
This was the birth of the FABLE; a kind of 3 which pare © 
wants, in all reſpects, to writing by bieroglyphics, each being the : 
ſymbol of ſomething elſe underſtood. And, as it ſometimes hap= 
pened, when an Hier oglyphic became famous, it loſt its particular 8 

;  fignification, and aſſumed a general one; as the Caduceus, for in- 
Nance, which was, at firſt, painted only to denote the pacific office 
of Hermes, beeame, in time, to be the common ſymbol of league 
and 1 o it was with the Apologue 3 of which, when wy 


* Ye note TY at the Ty of this Book. „ 
+ See note [DD], at the end of this Book, C. xxxy, 
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one became celebrated for the art and beauty of 1ts compoſition, or 
for ſome extraordinary efficacy in its application, it was ſoon con- 


verted and worn into a PROVERB, We have a fine inſtance of this 
än the meſſage of Jehoath to Amaziah, Saying, The thi i/tle that 
«+ was in Lebanon, ſent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, ſaying, 
ive thy daughter to my ſon to wife-: and there paſſed by a ny 4 
** beaſt that was in Lebanon, and trode dem the thiſtle. Thou haſt 
indeed ſmitten Edom, and thine heart hath lifted thee up: glor T 
<c of this, and tarry at home: for Why ſhouldeſt thou meddle to 
— ol thy hurt, that thou ſhouldeſt fall, even thou and Judah with 
5 « thee * ?” Where we ſee plainly that this ſatyric apologue of the 
thiſtle and cedar. was now become a proverb: of a like kind | 
that of the prophet; 4 Howl, fir-tree, for the cedar is fallen +310 -- 
denote the danger of the lower people, when their ſuperiors cannot 
withſtand the civil tempeſt. 


III. But as ſpeech improved i into an art, the Apologue was con- Oo. 
tracted! into a SIMILE, in which men conſulted cloſeneſs as well as 

| brevity; for here the ſubject itſelf being fill kept | in ſight, there 

Was no need, as in the Apologue, of a formal application : and 

5 how eaſily the A pologue flid into the Similitude, we may ſec by the 

8 following paſſage of Jeremiah, which, being ſomething between 
both theſe forms of ſpeech, communicates of either's nature: The | 
Lord called thy name a green olive-tree, : 
_ with the noiſe of « a great tumult he hath kindled fire upon it, and the 
: branches of it are broken t, &c. This way of ſpeaking by Simile, 
we may conceive to anſwer to | the Chineſe marks \ or characters: in 
N writing. 0 


4 air and of goodly fruits : 


Again, as from foch marks proceeded the abbreviated method of : 


alphabetic letters, ſo from the Simile, to make language ſtill more 
expedite and elegant, came the METAPHOR ; Which is indeed but 
a Simile in little: for men ſo converſant in matter {till wanted ſen- 


| * 2 Kings xiv, % 10 + Len n. 4 en, ub 
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fible images to convey abſtract ideas. The ſteps by which the Simile 


was contracted into the Metaphor, may be eafily traced by a careful 
peruſal of the prophetic writings ; there being no mode of ſpeech 
more common than that compounded of both; where the Simile is 
Juſt about to be for ſaken, and the Metaphor to be received. In this 
manner are God's judgements denounced againſt the king of Aſſyria 53 


Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, becauſe thou haſt lifted up 


« thyſelf in height, and he hath ſhot up his top amongſt the thick. 
* boughs, and his heart is lifted up in his height; ; I have therefore 
delivered him into the hand of the mighty one of the heathen: 2 35 
5 « —and ſtrangers, the terrible of the nations, have cut him off, - 

and have left him: upon the mountains and in all the valleys | 

« his branches are fallen, and his boughs are broken by all the 

e rivers of the land, and all the people of the earth are gone down. 

f « from his ſhadow, and have left him. | Upon his rum ſhall all the 
« fowls of heaven remain, and all the beaſts of the field ſhall. be- 

« upon his branches. To the end that none of all the trees by the 

Waters exalt themſelves for their d neither ſhoot up their 
. top amongſt. the thick. boughs*.” ' Quintilian conſidering " "oe 

| matter in an inverted order, yet makes an. obſervation, where 1 

ſpeaks of metaphors, much to our purpoſe.—Continuus [uſus] vero 2 

min allegoriam & ænigmata exit +. That is, As the allegory may, 

by degrees, be contracted into a Metaphor, ſo the Metaphor, by - 

beating long upon it, may be drawn back again into an allegory. ny 
As the Simile ſlid into a Metaphor, ſo the metaphor often ſoftened 

4 into a ſimple EPITHET, which ſoon diſcharged all the colouring of 

the figure. : This 1 18 obſervable } in the words decrepit i, capricious, 

and a great many others, when applied either to the body or mind. 
Which being firſt uſed in 15 imile, then in metaphor, at length, by ” 
. frequent uſe 1 in epithet, loſt the very memory of their original RS 


2 Ezek. Xxxi. 10, & ſeq. i 2 | 4 I. wi . 6. 5 


8 © Decree 1rus. Comparatio vitæ noſtræ cum lueerna nota fuit Latinis, ut t patet ex | 
decrepitorum ſenum nuncupatione. Prim. Scal. p. 48. 


8 8 See note * at the end of ths Book. . 
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Thus we ſee the common foundation of all theſe various modes 
of WRITING and SPEAKING,. Was a PICTURE or IMAGE, preſented 
to the imagination through the eyes and ears; which being the 


ſimpleſt and moſt unwerfal of all kinds of information (the firſt 


reaching thoſe who could not decypher the arbitrary characters of 


an alphabet; and the latter inſtructing thoſe who were yet ſtrangers 
to abſtract terms), we muſt needs conclude to be the natural | inven— 


tions of rude neceſſity. 


And here it may not bs: amiſs. to repeat an obſarvation. ade. 5 
We that the primitive and more ſimple way of expreſſion, 
whether! in writing or Speaking, did not always ſtraight. grow into 
| diſuſe on the invention of a more improved manner, Thus we ſee 

in Scripture, the way of ſpeaking. by action was ſtill uſed after the 

1 880 introduction of the Apologue; and the Apologue, after that of the 

Simile and Metaphor. And fo again in writing ; the fir ſt and ſim- 

-. pleſt hieroglyphics continued to be uſed 1 in Egypt (as we ſhall ſee) 

7 long after the refinement of them into thoſe more artful ones 
called Hmbolical; and theſe, after that further improvement into N 

characters or marks reſembling the Chineſe, and even n after the ; in- 5 
5 vention of letters. 5 1 


But how, as in theſe ſeveral 1 of esel Fs. in 7 ſeveral | 


. of writing, men made a virtue of neceſſity, and turned that To 
into ornament and myſtery, which had its birth in poverty, and 
was brought * in * and plainneſs, is to be « our next en- 


N . 


. 


Tei 18 now, 1 e apparent, that the kitherto 8 opinion, Ts 


that the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics to conceal their know- 
ledge, and render it myſterious, 18 altogether without foundation. f 
However, as it is very certain they did, at length, employ hiero- 
glyphic writing to ſuch a purpoſe, it will be proper to examine 
how this came about; How one of the ſimpleſt and plaineſt means 
of inſtruction came to be converted into one of the moſt artificial 


and d abſtruſe. 
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To ſupport what we have to ſay on this head with proper autho- 


rity, it will be neceſſary to produce two important paſſages from 
Porphyry and Clemens Alexandrinus, concerning the ſeveral natures 
and kinds of Egyptian writing. On theſe, we ſhall regulate our 
_ diſcourſe ; which will, in its turn, contribute to illuſtrate theſe ; 
paſſages, hitherto, as we conceive, very imperfectly underſtood. 
But it will be proper firſt of all to give the reader a general des 

of the ſeveral natures and kinds of Egyptian writing, according to 
the order of time in which each was invented and improved; and 
for the truth, as well as perfect intelligence of the account, refer 
him to the whole of the diſcourſe. 


Egyptian writing was of four kinds: the firſt, HIEROGLYPHIC, 


| and this twofold : the more rude, called curiologic ; and the more 
artificial, called tropical : : the ſecond, $YMBOL 10; and this likewiſe 
was twofold ; the more. ſimple, and the more myſterious ; that 
tropical, this allegorical. Theſe two kinds of writing, namely the 
hieroglyphic and ſymbolic (which went under the generic term of 
hieroglyphics, diſtinguiſhed into proper, and ſymbolic hieroglyphics), 5 
were not compoſed of the letters of an alphabet, but of marks or 
characters which ſtood for THINGS, not words. The third EPIS- 
ToLic, fo called, as we hall ſee, from its being firſt applied to 
civil matters: and the fourth and laſt, HIEROGRAMMATIC, from 5 
its being uſed only in religious. Theſe two laſt kinds of writing, 
: namely, the epiſtolic and hierogrammatic, en ent aud 
"3: ork formed by the letters of an alphabet. 5 5 
Wee come now to the paſſages in queſtion. Porphyry, ſpeaking 
| 4 Pythagoras, tells us: That he ſyjourned with the pri:fts in Egypt, 
and learnt the wiſdom and the language of the country, together with 
their three forts of letters, the EPISTOLIC, the HIEROGL YPHIC, and | 
the SYMBOLIC 3 ; of © which the HIEROGL YPHIC expreſſed the meaning of 
the writer, by an imitation or picture of the thing intended to be ex- 
1 Pn and the SYMBOLIC, by allegorical e * Clemens is 


” See note [FF] 1. at the end of this Book. 
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1 larger and more explicit :—Now thoſe who are inſtructed in the Egyp- 
Þ lian wiſtom, learn firſt of all the method of their ſeveral forts of let 
43 ters; the firſt of which is called Eis rolle; the ſecond $8acerRDOT Al. * 
FP 48 being uſed by the ſacred ſcribes ; the laſt, with which they conclude. 

; their mnfiructions, HIEROGL YPHICAL, Of theſe di Ferent methods, the 
ö . one 1s in the plain and common way of wriling by the firſt elements of 
= words, or letters of an alphabet ; the other by SYMBOLS. Of the 


ſymbolic way of writing, which is of 1 three kinds ; - the firſt is that 
plain and common one of imitating the figure of the thing repreſented ; 5 
the fecond i is by tropical marks ; and the third, in a contrary way, of 


a allegorizing by Enigmas. Of the firſt fort, namely, by a plain and di- 


| ref imitation of the fl, figur „ bet this fland for an infance — 10 ſeniſy a 
Tt „ the fun, they made a circle; the moon, a half circle. The ſecond, or 
= _ Tropical way of writing, is 5 changing and transferring the objeft 
£ with juſineſs and propriety * : this they do, ſometimes by a fm ple 


FE change, ſometimes by complex multifarious transformation ; thus they - 

leave engraven + on ones and pillars the praiſes of their kings, under | 

- the cover of theologic fables. Of the third fort, by enigmas, take this 1 

example : : the oblique courſe of the flars occaſianed their repreſenting ; 
them by the bodies of ſerpentt; ; but the ſun they likened to a fearabeus, 

2s becauſe this inſett makes a round ball of beaſt”s dung, and all. it circu- 

larly, with its face oppoſed to that luminary | 3 . 
: Thus theſe two ancient Greeks : : but both of them bein 2 in tile 


5 bert miſtake concerning the original of the Egyptian hierogly- 


Vt e e A SI OE we 


2 SST Ot CES nT ng re 


i phics, it is no wonder their accounts ſhould be inaccurate and . 
: fuſed. The firſt miſtake common to both, and the natural con- 
3 . ſequence of that falſe principle, is making the EPISTOLARY Writ- 
Sg. mg A, im order of time 9, which was indeed the laſt. For that 

5 VT was their ſentiment appears from Clemens' 8 calling hierogly- 

4 phic writing ds 8 redelſala, the laſt and moſt Poe. kind, : 


* See note [GG], at the end 5 this Book. 
+ See note [HH], at the end of this Book, 


b 5 9 5 N note [II], at the end of this Book. 
VS dec note {KK}, at the end of this Book, 
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The ſecond common miſtake is their counting but ire ſorts of 
writing, when, indeed, there were four; as is diſcoverable even 


from their own reckoning: Porphyry naming epy/tolic, hreroglyphic, 


and mbelic; Clemens, epiſtolic, ſucerdotal, and hreroglyphical; the 
Firſt leaving out ſacerdotal, which the Second ſupplies; and the 


8 Second ſymboiic, which the Firſt ſupplies. Their other miſtakes : 


are peculiar to each: C lemens-errs moſt in enumerating the ſeveral 


forts; and Porphyry 1 in explaining their ſeveral natures. 


This latter writer names the three ſorts, epiſlolic, bieroglyphic . 
and ſymbolic; and this was not much amiſs, becauſe the fourth, the 


: hierogrammatic, or ſacerdozal, not differing from the ep/ Nolic : in its 
nature, but only in its uſe, he comprired it, we may ſuppoſe, 5 
under the generic term of epiſtolic: but when he comes to explain 
the nature of the ſymbolic, which 1s performed two ways, tropical, ly 

and . 5 he 3 omits the firſt, and inſilts he on 1 


E on hs other hand, gives us alete three ive the 


epi Nolic, the facerdutal or hierogrammatical, and the hieroglyphical. | 
Here ep, iftolic 1 3s uſed as a ſpecific term, and hieroglyphical as a ge- 
neric; juſt contrary to Porphyry, who, in his enumeration, em- 
ploys them the other way : but then, as to their nature, Clemens 
ſays, the epiſtolic and ſacerdotal were by letters of an alphabet, and the 

- hieroglyphic by ſymbols : the firſt part of the explanation is exact. We 
have obſerved that Porphyry judiciouſſy omits to explain epiſtolary 

Ca writing, as ſuppoſing. n to be well known : but Clemens, who 
adds to epiſtolary, facerdutal, a way of writing, though like the 
= epiſtolary, by an alphabet, yet being confined to the uſe of the 
| prieſts, not ſo well known, he with equal judgement explains their 
nature: but the latter part of his account, where he ſays hierogly- . 

: phic writing was by ſymbols, making ſymbolic, which is a ſpeci- 
Me term, to be equivalent to hieroglyphical, which he uſes generi- 
cally, is an unlucky blunder; of which this ! is the conſequence, | 
that proceeding to divide Hmbolic, as a Sederie term, into three 


lorts, 
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' ſorts, curiologic, tropical, and allegorical ; he falls into a direct con- 
tradiction: TG e Eupbonmngy ſays he, 3 7 pee KUpLOAOYELT HL KT uiuncu, | 


the firſt kind of ſymbolic writing is by a plain and ſi mple imitation of 
the figure of the thing intended to be repreſented; which is directly 
contrary to the very nature of a ſymbol; a ſymbol being the repre- 

ſentation of one thing by the figure of another. For inſtance, it 


was the bull Apis, and not the picture or image of Oſiris, that was 
the ſymbol of Oſiris: Clemens therefore, we conceive, ſhould have 


ſaid—breroglyphics were written curiologically and ſymbolically ; ; that 


the curiologic hieroglyphics were by imitation ; the ſymbolic, by con- 


verſion; and that, of this converſion, there were two kinds, the 


tropical and allegorical; and then all had anſwered to his foregoing . 


diviſion. For the reſt, He explains the nature of curiolog ic and 
Humbolie bieroghyphics with ſufficient exactneſs; ſave that the firſt 
Inſtance he gives of allegoric ſymbols ſeems to belong to the tropical. 
Thus we ſee how theſe writers contribute to the correcting one 
another's miſtakes. What is neceſſary for the further clearing up 
their accounts, which, obſcure as they are, are the beſt that 
8 will afford us, ſhall be occaſionally conſidered e as we 80 | 
along. 5 1 
Let us next enquire. how 1 HIEROGLYPHICS came to be employed : 
: for the vehicle of myſtery. | * op 
8 The Egyptians, in the beginnings of ks monarchy, wrote 
like all other infant nations, in a kind of univerſal character by 


| picture; of which rude original eſſays, We have yet 1 ſome traces re- | 


maining amongſt the hieroglyphics of Horapolls 3 who tells us, that 

: the ancient Egyptians painted a man's two feet in water to ſignify 
— Fuller *, and Smoke aſcending upwards to denote fre +. But to 
: render this rude invention leſs incommodious, they ſoon deviſed the 
more artful way of putting one ſingle figure for the mark or repre- 
ſentative of ſeveral things; ; and thus made their Picture an HIEK o- 
SLYPHIC, 


* Horap, | 1. i. c. © 65. L. ü. e. 16. 5 . 
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This was the firſt improvement of that rude and barbarous way 


of recording mens ideas; and was practiſed in a twofold manner; 
the one more ſimple, by putting the principal part for the whole; 


the other more artificial, by putting one thing, of reſembling qua- 


lities, for arother. The firſt tpecies was the CURIOLOGIC HIERO- 


GLYPHic ; the ſecond, the TROPICAL HIEROGLYPHIC ; the latter 
of which was a gradual improvement on the former; as appears. 


both from the nature of the thing, and from the records of anti- 

9 quity. Thus the moon was ſometimes repreſented by a half circle, 
I ſometimes by a c ynocephalus * : The overflowings of the Nile, ſome- 
times by a ſpreading water in heaven and earth, ſometimes by a 

lion +; (a hieroglyphic, we may ſuppoſe, invented after they had 

learnt a little aſtronomy) : a Judge, ſometimes by a man without 
bands, holding down his eyes 7, to denote the duty of being unmoved 
dy intereſt or pity: ſometimes by a dog near a ro y robe §; for they 

, had a ſuperſtition that a dog, of all animals, Was only privileged 

to ſee the gods; and it was an old cuſtom for their judges to. 
8 behold and examine their kings naked: now in all theſe inſtances 


we ſee the firſt hieroglyphic 1 18 curiological ; the ſecond, tropical. 


The Egyptians therefore, employed. as we ſay, the proper hie- 
1 to record, openly and plainly, their laws, policies, pub- 
lic morals, and hiſtory ; and in a word, all kinds of civil matters. 
1. This is ſeen from thoſe. remaining monuments of old Egyp- 
RE tian wiſdom, the OBELISKS I That very ancient one of Rameſſes, 
—— now ſtanding before the pontific palace 1 in Rome, and firſt erected | 
to adorn the city of Heliopolis, is full of hieroglyphic characters 
7 theſe Hermapion tranſlated into Greek ; ; and part of his tranſlation 5 
= preſerved i in Ammianus Marcellinus. By which it appears, that 
the writings on this obeliſk contained only a panegyric on Rameſſes, 
1175 and a Oy of his | porrquolts, - But this was not the ſubject of one 5 


. 26 „ +L i. c. 21. 555 „„ ac 
* Plutarch. If, & Oſir.— Diod. „ 9 Horap, „ 
[ See note U, at the end of chis Book. FFC 
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ouly, but of all the obeliſks in general *. We have ſeen already, and 
ſhall ſee further, what Clemens Alexandrinus hath obſerved to this 
5 purpoſe. Diodorus ſaith, that Se/o/irrs erected tas obe of very durable 
fone, each twenty cubits high; on which he engraved the number « of bis. 
forces, the particulars of his revenue, and a catalogue of the nations he 
had conquered +. At Thebes, Strabo telleth us, there were certain 
cbeliſts with inſeriptions recording the riches and power of their kings, 
and the exten ſiveneſs of their dominion, Aretching into Scythia, Bactria, 
India, and the country now called Ionia; tigether with the multitude of 5 
their tributes, and the number of the ſoldier y, which confi hed of mil 
lion of men I: And Proclus aſſureth us, T hat the Egyptians record= 
ed all / ngular events, memorable actions and ned inventions on co- 
lumns, or ſione pillars F. Tacitus is more particular than the reſt: 
for ſpeaking of Germanicus's s voyage into Egypt, and his curioſity 
SS examining its antiquities, he ſaith: Mox wit veterum Thebarum 
magna veſtigia ; & manebant ſtructis molibus litter Agyplic, priorum 
opulentiam complex - juſſuſque e > ſenioribus ſacerdotum patrium ſer monem 
 mterpretart, referebat habitaſſe quondam ſeptingenta millia atate mili- Pet 
lari: atque eo cum exercitu regem Rhamſen Libya, & thiopra, Med, que 
S Perſi 7 & Bactriano, ac Scythia potitum. Quaſque terras Syri Ar 
meniigue (ON contigui Cappadeces colunt, inde B yh yum, hinc Lycum 
ad mare mperio tenuiſſe. Legebantur & indicia gentibus iributa, Pundus 
: of ares & auri, numerus ar morum Huerungue, & dona oe ebur 
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at gue odores, quaſque copias ſrumenti & omnium utenſilium quaeque natio 
penderet, baud minus magnifica, quam nunc, vi Parthorum, aut poten- 


tia Romana, jubentur *, But to obviate at once all the cavils of 

Kircher againſt this concurrent teſtimony, 1 obſerve, in the laſt 

place, that it receives the fulleſt confirmation from that excellent 

treatiſe of Horapollo, which conſiſts chiefly of the ancient and 

proper hieroglyphics ; all of them relating to civil life, and alto- 

_ gether unfit for "wo . 9 of 3 and the- 98 
| ology. 5 


. This is barer Ben from chat Gbebrabel ;afiriptivn” on ths a 


” temple of Minerva at Sais, fo much ſpoken of by the Ancients; 
Where an infant, an old man, a hawk, a fiſh, and a river-horſe, 
expreſſed this moral ſentence, All you who come into #he world, =_ 
90 out of it, know this, that the Gods hate impudence. The excellent 
Stillingfleet, who. was in the common opinion that the Egyptians 
invented hieroglyphics to fecrete their profound wiſdom, and that 
this inſcription at Sais was part of that wiſdom, pronounces "I 
dence from hence, on all their myſtic learning in general ;—* Cer- _ 
4 tainly (ſays he) this kind of learning deſerves the higheſt forin 
3 80 amongſt the difficiles nuge 3 3 and all theſe hieroglyphics put to- 
« gether will make but one good one, and ſhould be for labour 
4 ½ +.” ” But there might be much knowledge in their myſtic . 
es learning, whatever becomes of the hieroglyphical inſcription „ -- 
Salis; which was indeed no part of that learning, but a plain and 
public admonition in the proper hieroglyphic; ſo far from being 8 
difficult trifle, to be ſecreted, that it was a very plain and important 
truth to be read and underſtood by the people; as appears from the 
— Place where it was engraved, the veſtibule of a public temple. 


And here KiInchER's viſionary labours on this ſubject might have 


deen pitied, had he diſcovered in any of his voluminous writings on 
the Hieroglyphics, the leaſt regard to truth or probability. This 
learned RIS: had collected a fact from A Which the 


notoriety 
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notoriety of it will not ſuffer us to call in queſtion, namely, that 
the old Egyptians committed their profound and ſecret wiſdom to the feal 
of hieroglyphics. Egyptian wiſdom was a matter of moment. But 
the learned Jeſuit did not duly conſider, whether any of the vehi- 
cles of that wiſdom were yet in being; much leſs did he reflect 
that the ſame Antiquity which tells us they had much profound ; 
wiſdom, tells us likewiſe, that it was all collected in their ſacerdo- 
tal * books, books long ſince loſt; and that the ancient monuments 


ol ſtone ſtill remaining, were records of another nature. However, 


inflamed with the glory of a Diſcoverer, he launches out in ſearch 


0 this unknown World; guided by ſome of the lateſt Greck writ- 


ings, in conjunction with the earlieſt Egyptian hieroglyphics. The 
Greek writings indeed pretended (though very impudently "IN to 


ancient Egyptian wiſdom; but theſe hieroglyphies conſtantly diſ- 


claimed it 4: By this direftion he ſteered at large : and it 1s pleaſant 
F to ſee him labouring through half a dozen folios with the writings . 
of late Greek Platoniſts, and the forged books of Hermes, which 


contain a philoſophy, not Egyptian, to explain and illuſtrate old 5 


monumeuts, n not philoſophical. While Hermapion, Diodorus, 5 : 


| Strabo, Proclus, Tacitus, and Pliny, are carefully avoided as falſe 


lights, which would drive him upon rocks and ſhallows,—But to 
Proceed. 5 | 
I. Thus fig went the two ks of the proper ent 3 
: which, in its laſt ſtage of the tropical, touched upon SYMBOLS (of =» 

which we are now to ſpeak) they having this in common, that 
5 repreſented one thing by another; in this they diftered, that : 

the tropical Hieroglyphic was employed to divulge; ; the tropical z 

A, to ſecrete: : for all the ſeveral modes 5 n by THINGS | 


* See Clem. Alex. Strom.” 1 5 4 Vol. 3 b. iii. 8. 
4 Thus in one place he expreſſes himſelf :—Plerique ferè Herodotum, Diodorum:; | 
Plinium ſecuti, Obeliſcos non niſi hiſtoricas regum veterum commemorationes continere 


. opinati ſunt; quod tamen falſum eſſe, ex  Gietis luce meridiana nt a p. "hh 270. | 


1 of his — . tom. ili. 


—_— 
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having had their progreſſive ſtate, from leſs to more perfection, | 
they caſily fel! into. one another; ſo that there was but little difter- 
ence between the 964 50 Hieroglyphic 1 in its laſt Nate, and the 
ſymbolic in its firſt. For this method of contriving tropical hiero= 
glyphics, by ſimilar properties, * ould of itſelf produce refinement 
and nice enquiry. into the more hidden and abſtiuſe qualities of 
things; which meeting at the ſame time with a temper now much 
turned to ſpeculation * on matters of theology and philoſophy, 
__ would as naturally introduce a new ſpecies of zoographic WRAngs = 3 
called by the ancients $YMBOLIC, and employed for eker f:; :Þ 1 
Which the bigh ſpeculations, conveyed in it, required; and for | 
| which 1 it was well fitted by the N quaintneſs of its repre- | 
ſentations. 5 5 | | | | : 
As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two kinds, curiological and 
tropical, ſo were SYMBOLS 3 ; the more natural, — - TROPICAL 3 3 
the more artificial, ENIGMATICAL,. OE 
e TRrorical ſymbols were made iy employing the leſs known 
rg properties of things, The quality was ſometimes uſed for the ſake _ 
of a fanciful reſemblance ; 3 as a cat ſtood for the moon, becauſe they : 
obſerved the pupil of her eye to be filled and enlarged at the ang 
moon, and to be contracted and diminiſhed during 1 its decreaſe 
: ſometimes it was founded on the natural biſtory of an 1 . 
- as a ſerpent repreſented the divine nature, on account of its great = 
vigour and ſpirit, its long age and revireſence d. How eaſily the 

tropical hieroglyphic fell into the tropical ſymbol, we may ſee by —_ 
following inſtances : eternity was ſometimes exprefled by the ſun 

and moon, ſometimes oy the bafiliſk un Expt, tometimes EN the 


* 2 E A; 22 ©29 - vgocapogluui, copia Noel ago, Tor; eiae e570. rd KAT 
. Iny  VeopiCrias I 2 T5 Toy e «Tiga, ths bree N diraken. danch. apud Euſeb. Y 
5 Fr. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. | 
me See note [MM], at _ a of this Book. : 
1 t 08 by Torg i lalaacin ab rd views  @AngBolas pry x; eMalinoles horde f FF, eme, undo oba, | 
_ * 0 {OpHUYEL % Tos HEIKLTEDS 18 8 Plut. de 11, & Of. 
§ Euſeb. Prap, Evang. lib. i, cap, 10. 4 Horap, . 1. . . 


* 


crocodile, 
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| crocodile, ſometimes by a burning, cenſer with a heart upon it *: 

where the hmplicity of the firſt repreſentation and the abſtruſeneſs 
of the latter, in each inſtance, ſhew, that the one was a tropical 
 hieroglyphic employed for communication; the other a be Jym- 
bol contrived for ſecrecy. 5 
2. ENIGMATIC ſymbols were formed by the other A 
blage of different things, as in the Caduceus; or of the parts of dif- 
ferent animals, as in a ſerpent with a pas bead +; or of things 
and animals together, as in a ſerpent with a hawk” s head in @ 


: circle * 4: the change of the tropical into the enigmatic ſymbol 1 is ſeen - 


4 this, To ſignify the ſun, they ſometimes 8 painted 4 hawh, and 


| this was tropical; ſometimes I ſcarabæus with a round ball in its 
Claes, and this, as we ſee in Clemens, was of the enizmatic Kind.. 


Thus at length, though by inſenſible degrees, theſe characters, 
called enigmatic ſymbols, became immenſely diſtant from thoſe 


called curiologic bieroglyphics : to conceive this, the reader need only 


- caſt his eye on. two the moſt. celebrated of the Egyptian hierogly- . 
5 phics employ ed to denote the wniverſal Nature ; 3 namely the Diana 


5 Multimammia 13 and the winged globe with a ſerpent iſſuing from 5 


it xx; the firſt is in the very ſimpleſt ſtyle, of a curiologic hie! ogly= 


XBL phic; the other myſterious aſſemblage, is an enigmatic ſpmbel : but, 


under the firſt figure, we muſt obſerve that the univerſol Nature ” 
was conſidered phyſi ically ; 5 under the latter, metaphyſi cally ; agree- : 
ably to the different genius of the times in Which each Was in- : 
vented. 8 e 
: But this was not all: che ; Hicroghyphic: in Ph : 
from an inſtrument of open communication, to vehicle of ſe- 
crecy, ſuffered another aud more remarkable change. We have 
abſerved before, that the early Egyptian hieroglyphics reſembled, ; 1 
this, the e that what things had bodily form were generally 


3 1 Ty > 22. 3 | + ule Prop. Evang. lib, 1 5 cap. 10. 
> Euſeb. Præp. Evang. is; i. cap. 1 Horap. I. i. e. 6, 
See note [NN], at the end of this Book. WE 
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; repreſented by Ggores; what had not by marks or characters. 


Which we find verified in the moſt ancient of the Egyptian Obe- 


liſks yet remaining. The reader need but caſt his eye into Kircher, 
to ſee how exactly their hieroglyphics in this point reſembled 
the American, publiſhed by Purchas, not only in their uſe, which 
as Purchas * and Diodorus + ſay, were to record the number of 
their troops, the particulars of their revenue, and the names of 
their conquered towns and provinces ; but likewiſe in their forms 
and figures. But when now every thing was directed to ſecrecy 
and myſtery, modes as well as Subſtances were painted by images 7, 
Thus openneſs was expreſſed by a hare 8, 4 Mruction by a mouſe ||, 
uncleanneſs by a wild goat **, impudence by a fly ++, hnowledge x 
an ant TT, averſion by a wolf JIM anger by a cynocephalus l[]], Goc. 
1 5 And to make the matter ſill more myſterious, one animal was made 
do repreſent many and very contrary moral modes; thus the hawk 
. ſignified. ſublimity, humility, victory, excellence ** Gc. On 
Fg the contrary, and for the ſame reaſon, one thing was repreſented 
N by many and various bieroglyphics; ; ſometimes for an addition, out 
OF; choice, to confound the vulgar ; . ſometimes for a change, out of 5 


| neceſſity, when a bieroglyphic by. long or frequent uſe Was become 5 
5 vulgar or common. 


Now the ancient Greeks, . they fi this to 1 a different 


ſpecies of writing from the proper hieroglyphic, and accordingly, "RO. 
We find by Porphyry, diſtinguiſhed them into two kinds, Hiero- = 
5 glyphical and ſymbolical, yet con founding their original, in ſuppoſ- 5 
ing both invented out of choice, have not accurately diſtinguiſhed EE 
either their different natures or uſes: they took it for granted that 
the bieroglyphic, as well as ſymbol, was a myſterious repreſentation 3 5 
| and, what was 5 worſe, a | repreſentation e of ſpeculative 1 notions in 


N 
* Horap. I. i. e. 26. Ie; 50. 3 | e. 40. - 
++ c. 51. g 1 1 e. 52. W 88 I ii. c. 22. Will h i. e. 14. 


V 


philoſophy 
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philoſophy and theology ; i whereas it was uſed only in public and 

open writings, to regiſter their civil policy and hiſtory : Theſe mit- 
takes involved the whole hiſtory of phie . in infufte 
confuſion, 

But it is now time to ſpeak of an e which this change 
of the ſubje& and manner of expreſſion made in the DELINE ATION 
: of hieroglyphic figures. Hitherto the animal or thing repreſenting 

was drawn out graphically ; but when the ſtudy of philoſophy 
(which had occaſioned ſymbolic writing) had inclined their learned 


to write much, and variouſly that exact manner of delineation 


would be as well too tedious as too voluminous : : by degrees, there- 
fore, they perfected another character, which we may call the 5 
running band of hieroglyphics, reſembling the Chineſe writing, 


which being at firſt formed only by the outlines of each figure * 


became at length a kind of marks. One natural effect which this by 
1 running-hand would, in time, produce, we muſt not omit to men- 
tion; it Was, that the uſe would take off the attention from the 


ſymbol, and fix it on the thing Hgnißed; by which means the ſtudy | 
06 ſymbolic writing would be much abbreviated, the reader 1 
decypherer having then little to do, but to remember the power 


of the ſymbolic mark; whereas before, the properties of the thing 
or animal employed as a ſymbol. were to be learnt: in a word, 
this, together with their other marks by inſtitution, to deſign men- : 
tal ideas, would reduce the characters to the preſent ſtate of tlie 
Chineſe. And theſe were properly what the ancients call HIERo- 


GRAPHICAL +3 : uſed afterwards on ſubjects whic h had employed 


the ancient hieroglyphic, as we may ſee by what follows : Dr, 


. N Robert Huntington, i in his Account 5, of the Por ps yy pillars i in L. 7) pl t, 


tells us, there are yet ſome ancient monuments remaining. of this 


| kind of writing: — The Frauks {lags he) call. theſe Pillars | 


1 See note oO. at the 3 of this Book. 
7 See note [PP], at the end of this Book. 
: : Philoſ Tran. Ne clxi, Pe 624. 285 
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« Agugha's, and the Engliſh, in particular, Cleopatra's needles ; but 


« the inhabitants content themſelves with the general name of pil- 
lars. They have no baſes or pedeſtals above ground; and if they 
ever had any, they muſt needs be very deep in the earth. The 
66 hieroglyphic characters, wherewith they are engraven, are pro- 
e bably the aboriginal Egyptian letters, long become obſolete, and 
.< ey” reſemble the Chineſe characters, each whereof repreſents * 
8 word, or rather an entire ſentence; beſides, they ſeem to be 
« written the ſame way, namely from top to bottom.” Apuleius *, 
| ſpeaking of his initiation into the myſteries of Iſis, deſcribes "wg 
| ſacred book or ritual (which we find was written partly i in ſymbolic,. 


and partly 1 in theſe hierographic characters of arbitrary inſtitution, 


reſembling the Chineſe) in this manner: He [the Hierophant] | 
drew out certain books from the ſecret repoſitories of the Sanc- 
* tuary, written in unknown characters, which contained the 
1 words of the ſacred Formula, compendiouſly expreſſed, partly: 
by pF1GUREs of animals, and partly by certain MARKS or notes, 
ES... * mtricately tnotted, revolving i in the manner of a wheel, and crouded 
WO together and curled inward like the tendrils of a vine +, ſo as 
to hide the meaning from the curioſity of the prophane „ The 

: characters here deſcribed may be ſeen in almoſt every compart- a 
ment of the Bembine-table, between the larger human figures; and 

likewiſe on ſeveral of the obeliſks, where they are diſpoſed in the 
ſame manner. As we find theſe characters mixed with the fym- 
bolic, in the ritual of Apuleius; ; ſo in the Bembine- table we 


find them mixed both with the 7 — and the 


ES 


* Metamorphoſis, lib; Its -: 75 5 „ 
+ For a ſpecimen of the marks thus deſcribed, ſee plate Ix. . r. : 
I De opertis adyti profert quoſdom libros, litteris ignorabilibys Pr ænotatos: : | fartim Aeris 


enuſcemodi animalium, concepti ' ſermonis compendioſa werba ſuggereutes; PARTIM NODOSIS, ET 


ix MODUM ROT ron rvosis, eee CONDENSIS Arier zus, @ e 
5 Prefanor am 1 lecbione munita. f | | 


. III. And 
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HI. Aud now this contracted manner of hieroglyphic writing, 
called hierographical, will lead us, by an eaſy ſtep, to the third 
| ſpecies, called by Porphyry and Clemens the EIS ToC: For now 
we are come to one of thoſe links of the chain which ſerved to 
connect bieroglyphic marks and alphaberic letters; the firſt of which 
contained currologic or ſymbolic ſigns of things; the other compriſed | 
ſigns of words by arbitrary inſtitution. For thoſe hieroglyphic 
marks which were $16Ns OF THINGS BY ARBITRARY INSTITU= 
'T10N, partook of the proper hieroglyphics i in being frgns for things, 
and of alphabetic letters in being ſigus by inſlitution. And the con- 
trivance of employing theſe arbitrary marks to defign all the pri- 
mitive ſounds of the human voice was inventing an alphabet. This 
was what the Egyptians called their EPISTOLIC writing. And, 
: this, let me obſerve, the ancients agree, was invented by the sk- 


| CRETARY OF AN EGYPTIAN KING. A circumſtance which will | 


- much conduce to the diſcovery of the cauſe of its original. 
Now, as it is evident that every kind of hieroglyphic wilting... 


when employed | in public buſineſs to convey the royal commands : 
to leaders of armies and diſtant governors, muſt be unavoidably at- 


1 tended with the inconveniencies of imperfect and obſcure in forma- 
tion, it was natural for our Secretary to ſet himſelf upon contriv- 
ing a remedy: and this he found in the invention of the letters 
of an alphabet; 4 ſerving to expreſs words, not things ; whereby all 
the inconveniencies of imperfect information, ſo fatal in nice con- 
= junctures, were avoided, and the writer' 8 mind delivered with the 
utmoſt clearneſs and preciſion: : which too had this further advan= 
tage, that as the Government would endeavour to keep their i in- 5 
vention to themſelves, LETTERS or STATE were, for ſome time, | 


_ conveyed with the ſecurity of our modern cyphers &: and thus, 


| 7 bang. j at K kit appropriated to the uſe of the cabinet, Iroracy Write. 


* Tt was an ancient 1 as Diodarus tells us, for the kings of Egypt to read: 
| all the letters of ſtate, themſelves, —i0e 4 | yup. iyeghila AxC y auto 10. Dearov 15 a- | 


te gie reac Ing Wale adde vald vg elde, x) recen ds; 1e 
| Shape 761 l 157 Haoαj,̃ ovlapirur, p· 44+ 
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ing naturally acquired the name of EpISTOLARY *; which if you 
will not allow, no o reaſonable account, I think, can be given of 1 its 
title. 1 N e | | | 1 1 
That this was, indeed, the fact, appears from 8 account: = 
of Theuth's invExNTIONS. He tells us that when Theuth came ta 
conſult his maſter, king Thames, about communicating his diſco- 
veries to the people, wap rd A 6 Oevb Ta; r E,, N. 
en ge 012:000;; v Yo . NNOK Alyumſicis, the king declared particu- 
larly againſt communicating the invention of LETTERS. But the 
reaſon he gives for the prohibition, we ſee, was not the principal 
and more immediate (as it rarely is amongſt Politicians), but only 
a ſecondary, and more remote 3 namely, a regard to the intereſts 
0 hieroglyphic learning: for the Eins tells his Secretary, that, f- 
this ſecret ſhould be divulged, men's attention would be called. 
away from THINGS, to which hieroglyphics, and the manner of 
ecxplaining them, neceſſarily attached it, and be placed in exterior 
1 and arbitrary SIGNS, which would prove the greateſt hindrance. to __ 
the progreſs. of knowledge +. What 18 ſtill more pleaſant, and in 
: the true genius of politics, even the reaſon given was thought 1 
to be diſguiſed: for though there might. be ſome. truth i in this; yet, 5 
| without doubt, the chief concern of the Egyptian Prieſts was to 
8 continue themſelves uſeful; which they Would be, while ſcience 
lay concealed in hieroghypbics. 5 5 
| Thus the reader finds, that the very contrary to the common 8 
opinion is the true; that it Was the firſt lterary writing, not the 
ff hieroglyphical, which was invented for ſecrecy. In the courſe 
of time, indeed, they naturally changed their uſe; letters became 
common, and hieroglyphics hidden and myſterious. . 
But now it may be ſaid, that though the progreſs from: a Pie- 1 
ure to a ſiwple Mark bath been traced. out, ſtep by lep, and may 
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be eaſily. followed; till we come to that tried ground where 85 
ART takes the lead of nature, the point where real characters end, 
and the literary begin; yet here, art ſeeing a precipice before her, 


which ſeems to divide the two characters to as great a diſtance as 


at firſt ſetting out, ſhe takes ſo immenſe a leap as hath been 
thought to exceed all human efforts: which made Tully lay, 
Summæ ſapientiæ fuiſſe funden vocis *, qui infinit1 videbantur, paucis 


literarum notis terminare ; and many of the ancients to believe. 
that LITER ARY WRITING | was an invention of the Gods. 


However, if we would but reflect a little on the nature of 


ſound, and its unheeded connexion with the objects of fight, we 
ſhould be able to conceive how the chaſm cloſed, and how the 
paſſage from a real to a _—_ character was begun and ſmoothed. 


Gut. 


While the picture, or image of the thing pared, e 


to be objected to the ſight of the reader, it could raiſe no idea but 
of the thing itſelf. But when the picture loſt its form, by being 
contracted into a mark or note, the view of this mark or note 
would, in courſe of time, as naturally raiſe, in the mind, the 


und expreſſing the idea of the thing, as the idea itſelf. How this 


1 extenſion, from the idea to the ſound, in the uſe of the real cha- 
racter firſt aroſe, will be eaſily. conceived. by thoſe who reflect on 
the numerous tribe of words in all languages, which | 18 formed Es 
on the ſound emitted by the thing or animal 1. 3 


Vet the uſe to which this new connexion might be applied, 


would never be thought of till the nature of human founds had z 
been well ſtudied. 1 | | e 


* oem note [RR], a at the end of U this Book, 


7. Tuſe. i. 20 8 | „ ” | 
4 For . the uſe the words of st. A8) when we 4 in Latin, #1is 


7 Jinnitum, equorum binnitum, ovium Balatum, tubarum clangorein, Ar. 'dorem catenarum, | 
perſpicis hæc verba ita ſonare, ut res quæ his verbis Ggnificantur, This claſs of words 8 


the Greeks deſigned by the name of On To WCS. 


But 
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But when men had once obſerved (nd this they could not 
but obſerve early and eaſily, by the brute and inarticulate ſounds 
which they were perpetually hearing emitted) how ſmall the num- 
ber is of primitive ſounds, and how infinite the words are which 


may be formed by varied combinations of thoſe ſimple ſounds, it 
would naturally and eaſily occur to them, that a very few of thoſe 


marks, which had before caſually excited the ſenſation of thoſe 
ſimple ſounds, might be ſelected and formed into what has been 


ſince called an alphabet, to expreſs them all : And then, their old 


_ accuſtomed way of combining primitive ſounds into words, would 
= as naturally and eaſily direct them to a like combination of what 
were now become the ſimple marks of found ; from whence would : 


ariſe LITERARY WRITING. 


In the early language of men, the imple, primitive ſounds | 
would be uſed, whether out of choice or neceſſity, as ſignificative 
words or terms, to denote the moſt obvious of thoſe things wit! 
: which they perpetually converſed. Theſe ſounds, without arbitrary E 
_ Inſtitution, would incite the idea of the thing, ſometimes, as its 
audible image,, ſometimes, as its natural repreſentative. Therefore 
| the old marks for things, to which words of this original belonged, 
would certainly be firſt thought of for the figures of thoſe alphabetic 5 
letters by the ingenious inventer of this wonderful contrivance. 
And, 1 in fact, this which appears ſo natural has been found to be 
actually the caſe: the moſt early alphabets being framed from the 
outlines of thoſe figures i in the real characters, which, by uſe, 1 in 5 
their bieroglyphic ſtate, had arrived at the facility. of lein, in 1 


l the mind, the >0UND as well as THING *. 


IV. But this political alphabet, as at firſt i it was, 1 occal oned 5 
8 = invention of another called SACRED: for the prieſts having x 
3 ſhare in the Government, muſt have an early communication of 
the ſecret; and being now immerged in deep philoſophy, they 
would naturally ren 3 in their hidden doctrines, a method ſo 
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well adapted to convey abſtract ſpeculations with exactneſs TT pre- 
cifion. But the various uſes of an Alphabet in civil buſineſs not 
permitting it to continue long a ſecret, when it ceaſed to be ſo, 
they would as naturally invent another alphabetic character for their 


 facred uſe: which from that approprition was called HIER O GRA 


8 
That the Egyptian prieſts had fuch a ſacy ed alphabetic berater 


wie are informed by Herodotus:—“ The Grecks (ſays he) write 


66 their letters, and make their computations with counters, from 


the left to the right; the Egyptians, on the contrary, from the 
right to the left.—* They uſe two ſorts of letters, one of which 1 
< they called ſacred, the other popular *. Diodorus is yet more 
expreſs; © the PRIESTS (fay he) taught the. ſons two ſorts of let- = 
< ters, the one called ſacred, the other, the common and popular 1 5 5 
Clemens Alexandrinus goes ſtill farther, and deſcribes the very ny 
books in which this ſacred alphabet was principally employed : Aud 
as the place, where he explains this matter, is very curious, and 5 
contributes to the farther illuſtration of the ſubject, I ſhall conſider 
1t more at large. It hath been ſhewn that Clemens, 1 in the paſſage 
quoted above, underſtood what he called the ſacerdotal, IEPATIKHN, 
to be an alphabetic character. 5 Now the ſame writer ſpeaking in 
another place { + of the forty- -two books of ju ermes, which contained 


all the civil and religious ſcience of the Egyptians, informs us, 


that ten of theſe books were called facerdetal, and were the particular 
ſtudy of the chief prieſt, —gocdrns TE le Ta IEPAT IKA hk. 

Pied txparlayy, Theſe ten, therefore, were written in a ſacred. 
alphabetio character; though, as we learn from him In the ſame 4 
| place,” all the various kinds of facred characters were e employed ir in 


f * 8 es: x) 1 Yipaun, "Eris. iy, FLY 135 api. gl Te 5 5 pied 7 ra. 


reha, Aiyurlios &, ano Tay 0: E199 zr T% 4 isch. Ag 2 Yappac! xfioilai. * 10 * arc, : 


ig, T& dd, du, P1011 lib, li. cap. 30. 


+ Haidiveos d 185 ves oi 1. Tipe ranhala hes 14 T1 lege dla, By Ta vo. ifar :xo:le 
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the compoſition of theſe forty- two books; for ſome were written in 
hieroglyphics ; ; as he tells us, where he ſpeaks of the ſacred JG 


whole buſineſs 1t was to ſtudy thoſe called bieroghyphical, rr TY 

Te IEPOTATOIKA xanupuerar And, what is very remarkable, we 

find the ſubject of theſe to be of a popular and civil nature, ſuch 

as coſmography, geography, the ſimple elements of aſtronomy, 
the chorography of Egypt, the deſcription of the Nile“, &c. con- 
formable to what has been laid down concerning the 3 and ap- 

plication of the moſt early hieroglyphics. Others again of theſe 
books were written in . pa ticularly thoſe two which the 5 
chanter had 1 in care —0 ; og 6 EV T6 10 Th Carne in hegoperD- EYM- 7 
BOANN · 18 . o le xu Gt de 6 EE 78 "Epus. Here then 5 
we have all the three ſpecies of ſacred writing, the hieroglypbic, 
l ſymbolic, and the hierogrammatic or facerdtal'; the laſt of e 

as we hold, was by letters of an alphabet. 


But an ALPHABET for ſecrecy, and conſequently different keen 


the vulgar, was 1 thing i in uſe amongſt the prieſthood of almoſt all 
nations. Philo Biblius, in Euſebius, ſpeaking of Sanchoniatho's 
hiſtory, tells us, that the author compoſed it by the aſſiſtance of „ 
certain records which he found i 1n the temples written in ANMð, | 

' NEAN LETTERS +, not underſtood by the people: theſe Ammonean . 
letters Bochart explains to be ſuch as the prieſts uſed in ſacred 
matters . Diogenes Laertius informs us, from Thraſyllus, that 

0 Democritus 3 wrote two books, the one of the -_ letters 4 the 


7 
D Ng ca lar TE 1 5 Alyiae, 0 176 Tg Nelas Nia yea pd. bid. 


bh” = * oH D rorg Ng Twv a edęebecoiy @ToKpuPors Apparic relle. hure & 


4 Ammoneorum, * -£ Ammanin.— Abenezra in Levit. xxvi. 30. Tenpla fafla ad | 
3 Solis. i Quod ED Sol enim Hebræis eſt anima, unde amman templum 
Solis, quem ſolum Cœli Dominum crediderunt priſci Phœnices. Sanchoniathon, 780 

| | 70 (7e. M dr Fe lo: Beavg xu piov. Itaque hic præcipue cultus. Tamen, creſeente - 
ſuperſtitione, crediderim nomen Ammanim etiam ad alia delubra pertinuiſſe. Itaque 
lliteræ Animoneorum ſeu Ammanim ſunt liter tewplorum, liters 1 in ſacris * | 


Sacr, Par. TR 3D. il, a 17. 
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Babylomans, the other of the ſacred letters of the city Meroe : and | 
concerning theſe laſt, Heliodorus faith, that the Ethiopians bad 
two ſorts of letters, the one called regal, the other vulgar; and 


that the regal reſembled the ſacerdotal characters of the Egyptians 4. 
Theodoret, ſpeaking of the Grecian temples in general, ſays that 

they had certain forms of letters for their own uſe, called ſacer- 

anal I; and Fourmont, and others, ſuppoſe that this general cuſ- 


tom prevailed among the Hebrews allo . Which — a — 
| ſage 1 in Irenæus ſeems to ſupport ||. e 


And now we ſhall know how to FR) with a firange "IN ** of 


5 Manetho in Euſebius. This hiſtorian aſſures his reader, that 
„he took his information from pillars in the land of Seriad, in- 
4 ſcribed by Thoyth the firſt Hermes, with hrerog1 aphic letters 
e in the ſacred dialecs; and tranſlated, after the flood, out of the 
os « ſacred dialect, into the Greek tongue, with HIEROGLYPHIC 
letters, and depoſited i in volumes by Agathodæmon, the ſecond 
„Hermes, father of Tat, in the Adyta of the Egyptian temples.” = 
The original 1 is in theſe words : : Ex Tov Maveda T8 EeCemuru, 0; er 

| Hronefalr 78 ; oö ax cfebt r* &y Atyurlw dan, Xenpellivas £% Tay 
1 7 1 EnpeceIixy 7 ami T1 des, 10%, dN fœHιον 3, % tepoypapirois wellaci 
er a o ver d uTo Owil) rd Wpwrs "Epps % ien uber, pet]e Tov nee 
: XAUTKOV £ TG lego dit erg THv EMAmvISG Pry VER pupearTiv IEPOTD ATol- 

; 1 KolZ SA: & Klex v vo TE eee, T& eſe” rel, . 


$a * See note [55], at the end of t this Book. 7, 


+ EN GE TH Taulay yeaupunow Albrorixats, & Inte 4 ⁰ ene in cao 5 4 OY 


7 : vols Aiyuzliuy IEPATIKOIE KAAOYMENOIE Hor lat. lib. W. 


1 E/ rot EME˖tũ ra (Jes T mt voc ee Year 86 1EP ATIKOYE lente. N 


| | Tn Geneſ Qu. 61. Ca 


s Cette coũtume de la pldpart des nations Orientales avoir dei Charaderes Sacres, 


Y * des Charnenores Frocnes + bo dun uſage plus rulgeice, Etoit a chez les Hanzzux. 
„ Reflex, Crit. vol. i. p. 36. | 


Wl Antique et prime Hebræorum liter, | que. SACERDOTALES ; nuncupate, decem 


quidem fuere numero. Adver, Her, I. ii. c. 41. 


** See Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr, book | i. chap. i ii. 1 11. and Mr. Shuckforg' Con- 


: h nections, vol. i. ed. 2. p- 247. b 
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& Te Tor w Tor; aro Twy iepwy: Aiyuriloer *, Stillingfleet objects, 
with reaſon, to the abſurdity of tranſlating into the Greek tongue 


with hieroglyphic characters: and the author of the Connections 
well ſeeing that by pc UH deονοονοιε muſt be underſtood al! 


alphabetic character, ſays the words ſhould not be tranſlated Hiero- 


olyphics, but ſacred letters +: he might. as well have faid Gothic 
letters, toy AuDiEG being always uſed by the Ancients to denote cha-- 
racters for things, in oppoſition to alphabetic letters, or cha- 
klacters, compoſing words, It is certain the text is corrupt; as may 
be ſeen, 1. From the word yeowpacw (which in ſtrict propriety” 
ſigniſies the letters of an alpbabet) its being joined to iepoyAUPieors. 
which denotes a ſpecies of marks for things. 2. From the men- 
tion of a ſacred dialect, i Leg duc. (of which. more hereafter); * 
for if theſe records were written in a ſacred dialect, it is plain the- 
character employed muſt be . and ſo indeed! it is expreſſed 
= to be 1 in the words Tepolpaputos velta, which immediately follow; 
and if, out of this dialect, it were tranſlated into another, muſt 
not alphabetic characters be fill employed ? And now we ſee not 
only that the preſent reading 1 is wrong, but are led, by this laſt ob- 
ſervation, to the right; ; the paſſage being without all queſtion to 
be read thus ene Toy aaO fun © £%6- 71G tee Tennis eig ry 
5 222 oon gef IEPOTPAOIK OIL % ade, E Olox og, 
| &0,—ypappory IE POPPAOIK OIL, in ſpeaking of the tranſlation, 
0 being the very words juſt before employed in ſpeaking of the ori- 
ginal; and with great propriety: for  iegoſpa@nees Was uſed by the 
ancients as a generic term, to fignify as well ſacred. letters compoſ- 
ing words, as ſacred mars ſtanding for things; leroſ N not ſo, 
but denoting only marks for things: ſo that the plain and ſenſible 
— meaning of the paſſage is, that a "ook written by the firſt Hermes, 
in the ſacred dialect, and ſacred letters, was tranſlated, by the ſecond 
Hermes, into the Greek dralett ; ; the original 5 letters eng full - 


* Euſeb. Chron, _ Seal. Amſt. 1658, p. 6. 
S Connection of the Sacred and \Frofane auen, vol. i. p. 274 and vol ii. p. 204. 


employed. 
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reel; the Prole * ft bt e that language a anon ef them 
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employed. And the reaſon is evident; the Greek tranſlation was 
for the uſe of the Egyptians : but ſuch would be ſooneſt invited 
to the ſtudy of a foreign diale& when written in their own let- 
ters: a common inducement for tranſlators into a foreign language, 
to preſerve the original character. Beſides, this verſion was not 


for the Egyptians in general, but for the prieſts only ; and there- 


fore their peculiar character was preſerved. 
We now begin to ſee that the whole extravagance in this account, 


| which made it rejected by the Critics with ſo much contempt, is only 5 
in the high antiquity given to the fact; and this, the very circum- 
ſtance of the fact refutes : for it not only tells us of ſacred alphabetic 

letters, which we have ſhewn to be of late uſe amongſt the Egyp- 


tians, but hkewiſe of a ſacred dialect, which certainly was ſtill 
later: And, if I be not much miſtaken, a paſſage in Herodotus 


5 will lead us to the time when this tranſlation was made. The hiſ- : 


torian tells us, that when Plammitichus, by the aſſiſtance of tio 


Ionians and Carians, had ſubdued all Egypt, he placed theſe Greek 


adyenturers on both ſides the Nile; where he aſſigned them lands 


and habitations, and ſent among them Egyptian youths to be i m-: 
ſtructed in the Greck language; from whence ſprung the State- 
interpreters for that tongue *: : Thus far the hiſtorian; from 
whole account of Pſammitichus's project it appears, that his pur- 
. poſe was to eſtabliſh a conſtant intercourſe with the Grecian na- 
tions. The youth picked out for interpreters were, without queſ- Dp, 
tion, of the prieſthood, all letters and learning reſiding in tlat 
order; which had likewiſe a great ſhare in the public adminiſtration. 
. Aud now the W . the Greck en nen them, 


* Arete. TY Iwo) % roco. + Kajol, rote STS HEFTY airs, 6 3 e Ages 170 


=. ETT-ET GTi; a,, 18 Neg T0 lic Noilꝰ. —9 * aide; gt a ντ Alyorltes, . | 
. E YASTTa ar MH 4 2 rr kxH bil. 2 EN RJ y , os yo Felis; * 
a Alylule yeryorers, Euterp. l. ii. c. 154. Hence it appears that the learned Dr, P ride aux 
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which its uſe in public affairs would make them diligently culti- 
vate; Where was the wonder that, about this time, ſome of theſe 
Interpreters, *Eppyyeec, ſhould employ themſelves in tranſlating the 
facred Egyptian records into the Grecian language? wy 
But then as to the preciſe time of the invention of Eorrrian : 
LETTERS, it can never be ſo much as gueſſed at; becatiſe hiero- 
glyphics continued to be in uſe long after that time; particularly 
on their public Monuments, where we ſind no appearance of 
alphabetic charaters. However, that letters were very early, we 
have ſhewn above, as well from other circumſtances, as from this, 8 
the giving the invention of them to the Gods “. + 
FThoſe who are for deriving all civil Improvements from. the 
| line of Abraham, of courſe, beſtow upon it the invention of an 
ArnAkgET. But as this fancy! 1s only amongſt the looſe ends of 
an hypotheſis, without any foundation in Scripture, theſe critics 
differ much about the time. Some ſuppoſe letters to have been i in 
uſe amongſt the Patriarchs ; and, by them, tranſmitted to the 
Fgyptians; but there are ſuch ſtrong objections to this opinion 
(to mention no other than the Patriarch's ſending verbal meſſages 
where it was more natural. as well as more expedient to ſend them 
written), that others have thought proper to-bring down the time to 
that of Mosks : when Gon, they ſay, taught him the uſe of alpha« 
betic letters, in the exemplar of the two tables written, as the text 
aſſures us, with the Finger of GO D. But how, from words, which 
at moſt only imply that the Ten Commandments were miraculouſly = 
engraved as well as dictated, it can be concluded that letters were 
then firſt invented, I have not logic enough to find out. A com- 
mon reader would be apt to infer from it, that letters were now 
well known to the Iſraelites, as Gop had thouglit fit to deliver the 5 
ſirſt elements of their religion iu that kind of writing; > 1 ſay, 
* would be thus apt to infer, though Moses 1 neyer ſpoken 


* See P- 404. of this volume. 
+ See note e [T Th at the end of this Book, 
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of them on other occaſions (which he hath done) as of things 
in familiar uſe “: But if God was indeed the revealer of the arti- 
fice, how happe td it that the hiſtory of ſo i important a. circum- 
ſtance was not recorded? for, as we ſhall ſee preſently, the Me- 
mor of it would have been one of the barriers to 
. 
However, though 1 think * it next to certain that Mons beönzht 
letters, with the reſt of his learning, from Egypt, yet I could be 
eaſily perſuaded to believe that he both enlarged the alphabet, and 5 


- altered the ſhapes of the letters +. 1. The Hebrew alphabet, which 


he employed in the compoſition of the Pentateuch, i is conſiderably 
fuller than that which Cadmus brought! into Greece. Cadmus was 
of Thebes 1 in Egypt; ; he ſojourned in Syria, and went from thence : 
into Greece : His country ſhews that his letters were Egyptian 1 


and this, their difference in number from the Hebrew, ſufficiently 50 
confirms; Cadmus having only ſixteen, and the Hebrews two 
and twenty. + That Mosks likewiſe altered the ſhape of the 

5 Egyptian letters I think probable ; all hieroglyphic writing was ab- 
ſiolutely forbidden by the ſecond commandment, and with a view 

; ; worthy the divine wiſdom 3 hieroglyphics being. as we ſhall lee . 

= hereafter, the great ſource of their idolatries and ſuperſtitions. But 
now alphabetic letters (which henceforth could be only uſed 

5 amongſt the Hebrews) being taken by the Egyptians 7 + from their 


hieroglyphic figures, retained, as was natural; much of the ſhapes 
of thoſe characters: to cut off thereſore all occaſion of danger 
from ſymbolic images, Moss, as I ſuppoſe, altered the ſhapes. 
" the Egyptian letters, and reduced them into. ſomething like 


thoſe ſimple forms in which we now find them. Thoſe who 


in much later ages conv erted the northern Pagans to the Chriſtian 


Faith obſerved the ſame caution. For the characters of the nor- . 


* Cee note <[UU}, at "he end of this Book: 
| +: See note [XX], at the end of this Book, 
+ Sec p. 3945 of this n, 55 
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thern alphabet, called Ruvic, having been abuſed to magical ſuper- 
ſtition, were then changed to the Roman. 


ſunt, ut ſive hoſtium caput diris ſacrandum, ſive peſtis morbique 


amolien di, five alivd opus ſuſcipiendum fe incautationibus Runifque 
 muniebant—Poſt fidem vero ſuſceptam Rune, qui incantationibus 


- præſtigiiſque magicis in tantum adhibitæ fuerint, adeo faſtidiri coe- 


perunt, ut multi libri, multaque antiqua monumenta exinde præ- 

poſtero zelo dejecta atque deleta ſunt: : unde hiſtoria Getica mag= 
num detrimentum clademque accepit. | Tandem vero, teſte Loc- 
cenio, Sigfridi epiſcopi Britannici opera (Papa etiam Romano ſuam 
operam præſtante) eò res devenit ut Rune in Suecia A. DML. uw 


tus abolerentur ; & characteres Latini ſubſtituerentur *. 


i account will reconcile the differing ſyſtems of Niarhem 
and Renaudot; one of whom contends , that the letters which 
5 Cadmus brought into Greece were Egyptian: the other, that they 
were Phenician 1; and both of them appeal to the authority o ß 
Herodotus; who ſays plainly, that the alphabet brought. = -- 
Camus into Greece was Egyptian; and yet, ſpeaking of the three 
| moſt ancient inſcriptions i in Greece, he ſays, they were in Phenician : 
characters, which very much reſembled the Ionic :” for if what 
' has been here ſuppoſed be allowed, then the alphabet which Cad- TED 
mus carried with him was doubtleſs of Moſes's invention, as to 
the form, but Egyptian, as to the power. It may be juſt worth 8 
obſerving, that Renaudot 8 diſcourſe ; 15 full of PRC, which | 


this ſolution detects. SE 


. 3 To. this let me add another confideration. | The vowel · points 
(as ſeems now to be generally agreed on) were added ſince the 
Jews ceaſed to be a nation. The Hebrew language was originally, 
and ſo continued to be for a long time, written without them. 
Now if God firſt wt Moſes an e can we believe that 


” De Ka. gent. orig. p. 292, 203. To + Can, Chron. 
+ Sur Vorigine d des lettres Greeques. 


-Tantas in his Ranis 
(ſays Sberingham) latere virtutes Gothi ante fidem ſuſceptam rati 
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the vowels would have been thus generally omitted ? But ſuppoſe 
Moſes learnt his alphabet of the Egyptians, and only made it fuller, 


and altered the form of the letters, we may caſily give a good ac- 


count of the omiſſion, The Egyptian alphabet, as we obſerved, 


was invented for preciſion, and uſed for ſecrecy. Both ends were 
anſwered by an alphabet with hardly any vowels. 
Thus we ſee that the form of alphabetic characters was a matter 
of much importance to the Hebrews, as to the integrity of their 
religion. If therefore Gop was the immediate author of them, it 
zs difficult to ſuppoſe that Moſes could omit to record the hiſtory of 
their tnvention ; ſuch a hiſtory being the beſt ſanction to recom- 
mend their uſe; and the beſt ſecurity againſt a return to the ido- | 
latrous practice of hieroglyphic- writing; to which this People, lo 
fond of Egyptian manners, were violently inclined. 
But we have not yet done with Manetho ; The laſt circumſtance 
7 opening the way to another diſcovery of great importance in the 
Egyptian antiquities: for by this paſſage we find they bad not only 
ſacred characters and letters, but a ſacred DIALECT or /anguage allo; 
oY for what he here calls ; de > dxgi og, 1 in another place (where he: in- 
terprets a certain Word in this language) he calls ; Epos YAWTTE Jt -- 
might perhaps be imagined that this ſacred dialect was only the. 
more ancient Egyptian language ; which being now grown into 
55 diſuſe, was preſerved amongſt the prieſthood : But if we conſider : 
the ſmall and flow change to which the Eaſtern languages were. 
ſubject; ; eſpecially that of a people who admitted ſo little of foreign 
manners, we can ſcarce believe this to have been the caſe. Beſides, Ce 
the ſacred dialect was uſed for ſecrecy. (being known only to the 8 
prieſts) which could never be the condition of a national language, : 
how obſolete ſoever we may ſuppoſe it to be grow n. All this con- 
ſidered, 1 take the © ſacred, aalect to have been a a language of x their 
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own framing : and one of their lateſt expedients for keeping their 


ſcience to themſelves. We have ſhewn how, for the ſake of exact- 
neſs, as they grew more. ſpeculative, they invented an alphabet to 
expreſs their conceptions by marks for words, inſtead of marks for 
things: But the ſimple m yſtery of a peculiar alphabet, employed in 
a common tongue, would be ſoon detected; they therefore, as now 
it appears, invented a peculiar language for the uſe of their alpha- 
bet; and thus, under a double cover, e effectually ſecured their hid- 
den ſcience. The way of framing the ſacred dialect, I ſuppoſe, to 
be this: They called things by the names of their hieroglyphical 
repreſentatives: : Thus Yx in the Egyptian tongue ſignifying a ſer- 
pent; and a ſerpent, in their hieroglyphics, denoting a king &, . 
as Manetho informs us above, ſignified a king in the /acred dialed? : 
And in this manner, their hieroglyphics ect a ſufficient ad 8 
| for a new language. En 
| On the whole then it appears that the m prieſts had 5 
theſe three methods of ſecreting their recorded knowledge; by 
0 HIEROGLYPHIC SYMBOLS, by a SACERDOTAL ALPHABET, and by a 5 
SACRED DIALECT, In explaining their ſeveral natures, and diſtin- Ws 
guiſhing them from the proper hieroglyphic, I have endeavoured to 
diſembroil a ſubject which ſeems to have perplexed even the An- 
cients themſelves; who, in their accounts of the Egyptian litera- 
ture, perpetually confound the ſeveral ſpecies of facred writing 
with one another. What greatly conttibuted to this confuſion, 1 LIT 
preſume, was the ſacerdotal practice of promiſcuouſly uſing, 1 in one 
and the ſame book or literary monument, the ſeveral various ſpe- 
cies of ſacred writing; ; that is to fay, the proper bieroglyphic, the 
 ſpmbolic, and the hierogrammatic ; as was done in compoſing the 


Bembine table, and the myſtic ritual deſcribed by Apuleius. 


Thus we find how it happened that that which had its origin i in 
neceſſ ity, came, in time, to be employed for fecrecy, and was at 
length. ana into an ornament. : But now, in the inceffant ; 


* Harde . cap. 59, bo, 61, op 63, 64. | 
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revolutions of things, this | imagery, which was at firſt invented for 


open communication, and was from thence converted into myſtery, 


at length reſumed its primitive uſe; and, in the flouriſhing ages of 
Greece and Rome, was employed in their monuments and medals 


as the ſhorteſt and plaineſt method of conveying mens' conccits; and 
a SYMBOL, which, in Egypt, was pregnant with profound W iſdom, 


was in thoſe places the vocabulary of tlie people. 
J0o illuſtrate theſe ſeveral changes and revolutions, we ſhall once 


1 again take up our inſtance from LANGUAGE (which ſtill, in all its 
n minuter alterations and i improvements, ran parallel with WRI TING) ; 
and ſhew, how the original expedient, to communicate our thoughts _ 
in converſe, the rude effort of neceſſity, came in time, like the firſt 
hieroglyphics, to be turned into myſtery, and afterwards improved 
into the arts of eloquence and perſuaſion. e 


1. It hath been already ſhewn, in the fable 2 Jothain,” how the 


1 Apologue correſponded to the proper Egyptian hier oglyphic ; 1 and was , 
invented only to preſent a ſenſible 1 image to the unimproved concep- 15 
tion of the hearer. 55 e 


As the change of the object, which the fable Fe ee ds is 


exactly anſwer to the tropical hicroglyphic ; : fo that ſort of PROSO- i 
' POPOEIA, which the fable much employed, repreſenting a multi- 
tude under the 1 image of one, made it cqually correſpond with the : 


; curiclogical hieroglyphie. 


11. But now, in after· times, Shoe when men began to aſk A | 


5 e e or their ſubject to require ſecrecy, thev gradually changed ED 
the Apologue or fable, by quaint. and far-fe tehed alluſions, into a 
PARABLE, on ſet purpoſe to throw obſcurity over the information ; 

1 Juſt : as the tropical hieroglyphic was turned into the tropical ſymbal. _ 
We find innumerable inſtances of this mode of ſpeech | in Scripture : 5 
Thus Gop by the prophet Ezckiel : * Son of man, utter a PARA 

ZE unto the rebellious houſe, and lay unto them, Thus faith 

5 « the LorD Goo, Set on a pot, ſet it on, and alſo pour water into 

eit: gather the pieces thercof 1 into it, even every good piece, the 
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« thigh and the ſhoulder, fill it with the choice bones. Take the 
choice of the flock, and burn alſo the bones under | it, and make 
„ jt boil well, and let them ſeeth the bones of it therein *.“ 


And in this manner was the Parable employed both amongſt the 


Orientaliſts and Greeks: and thus the Jews underſtood it, as ap- 
_ pears by the complaint of the prophet : „Ah, Loß PD! they fay of 
me, Doth he not ſpeak PARABLES +! ” and by this denunciation 

of our LoRD himſelf ; 1 Unto you it 18 given to know the my/teries | 
of the kingdom of God; but to others in PARABLES ; that „„ 
c they might not ſee, and hearing they might not underſtand f.“ 

And thus that great maſter of Grecian eloquence, Demetrius Pha- . 

ST, lereus, explains 2: Ine allegory | is uſed (fays hey” as a . | 

GO: and diſguiſe to the diſcourſe os 


: III. We have obſerved, that the Symbet, the n more it roceded from pe 
5 oh proper Hieroglyphic, the more it became obſcure ; till it divided 
itſelf, at length, into two ſorts, the tropical and the enigmatical : 
Juſt ſo again it was with the Parable, which (anſwering to the 
: tropical ſpmbal). grew more and more myſterious, till it became a 
RIDDLE; and this again exaRtly correſponded t to the enigmatical 
Hieroglyphic. | EE . . 
This, in ſacred Seripture, is « called; A DARK SAYING K . 5 
For the nature of God's diſpenſation required enigmas; and the 
genius of thoſe times made them natural. The prophet Ezekiel 
will furniſh us with an example :— : And the word of the Lonp | 
-"" (fays he) came unto me, ſaying, Son of man, put forth a RID- 
DLE, and ſpeak a Parable unto the houſe of Iſrael; and ſay, 
Thus faith the Lonp Go, A great eagle with great wings, long 
«6 « winged, full of feathers, which had divers colours, came unto 


66: Lebanon, and took the higheſt branch of the cedar z » he cropt off 


1 the WP. of his young twigs, and carried | it into a land of traf- | 


* Ezek. xxiv. 3, 18 1 + Exek; xx. 40 05 t Luke viii, 10. 
4 derte mandel, TS Ads, Th ADE iel. De Eloe. ſect, 100. : | B 


. 
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ce fic®, &c.” In the interpretation of theſe Ridales conſiſted much 
of the old Eaſtern Wiſdom, according to the obſervation of the 
Wiſc man: “A man of underſtanding (ſays he) ſhall attain unto 

« xyiſe counſels; to underſtand a Proverb and the eren 7 
„the words of the Wiſe and their Dark SAYINGS T.“ It was the 
cuſtom too, as we learn from Scripture I (and it laſted long, as 
we learn from Joſephus FS), for the Sages of thoſe times to ſend or 
: offer RIDDLES to each other, for a trial of ſagacity, to the expoſition 

of which, rewards and penalties were annexed ||; ſo that the pre- 

ent of a riddle was ſometimes only a ſtratagem for a booty: hence, 
the under landing dark ſentences became proverbial amongſt the le- 
brews to ſignify the arts of fraud and deceit ; as may be collected 


0 from the character given by Daniel of Antiochus Epiphanes 146 And 
in the latter time of their kingdom, when the tranſgreſſors are 


Z « come to the full, a king of fierce countenance and UNDERSTAN * 
ING DARK SENTENCES ſhall ſtand up **.“ N 


The myſterious cover to this kind of fear made i it (as always 


ſuch a cover will) the moſt high- priſed accompliſhment : fo when 
the Pialmiſt would raiſe and engage the attention of his audience, 
5 he begius his ſong 1 in this manner: Hcar, all ye people; give e 


ear, all ye inhabitants of the world: both low and high, rich. 


4 and poor together. My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom, and the 


© meditation of my heart ſhall be of underſtanding. 1wiil IN- 


60 CLINE MINE EAR ro A PARABLE 3 4 WILL OPEN MY DARK SAY- 5 


: 6 ING vrox THE HARP + +. For as a N Critic i in 1 ſacred and 
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profane learning rightly obſerves upon the place: Eſalmi hujus auc- 
tor, quo auditores attentos reddat, his promittit ſe de rebus maximis, 
Ein quibus ſumma ſapientia poſita fits it, dicturum; & in carmine hoc 
wo acorn artem quam — maximam adbibuit, ut materia dignum ; 


redderet k. 
And as, in the improved art of WRITING by Hd, the Egyp- 


tians (as well to give it the air of learning and elegance, as to 


cloud it with a variegated obſcurity). ſtudied all the ſingular pro- 
5 perties 6 of beings, and their relations, in order to fit them for repre- 
ſentatives of other things; : ſo in the art of SPEAKING, men ſoon 
began to adorn thoſe modes of information juſt now mentioned : 
with tropes and figures ; till at length Poſterity began to doubt 
about the original of figurative expreſſion; even as they had doubted : 
about the original of hieroglyphic painting: whereas, in truth, the 
firſt, like the latter, owed its birth to mere want and ruſticity ; . 
that is, a want of words, and ruſticity of conception. To give an 
inſtance of the firſt want, in the PLEONASM; of the latter, in the 
METAPHOR : for Eaſtern ſpeech abounds with theſe figures ; they 
conſtitute j its pride and beauty ; 3 and 1 to excel in chem, conſiſts the 
art of their orators aud 8 „ 
1. a. Pleonaſm evidently aroſe from the narrowneſs of 8 imple: 
language: : the Hebrew, in which this figure abounds, 18 the ſcan- 
tieſt of all the learned languages of the Faſt : Amant (fays Grotius) 
Hiebræi verborum copiam ; ; itaque rem eandem multis verbis exprimunt „ 
Hie does not tell us the reaſon; but it is ſeen above, and appears to 
be the true : for when the ſpeaker's phraſe comes not up to his 5 
ideas (as i in a ſcanty language it often will not), he naturally on: 
= deavours to explain himſelf by a repetition of the thought in other 
. words «a he whoſe body is ſtraitened! in room is never relieved but 
: by a continu: 1 change of poſture. We may obſerve this to bappen 
frequently 1 in common converſation where the conception. of the 


* Pfaloram Liber in Verkculos metrice  diviſus, ce. Fd, Hare rue Ciceſt, p. 26g, 
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ſpeaker is ſtronger than his expreſſion. The moſt ſcanty language 
therefore will be always fulleſt of repetitions, which is the only 


copia in that which Grotius ſpeaks of. 


We The Metaphor aroſe as evidently from ruſticity of conceptions 
as the pleonaſm from the want of words. The firſt {imple ages, un- 


cultivated, and immerged in ſenſe, could expreſs their rude con- 
ceptions of abſtract Ideas, and the reflex operations of the mind, 
only by material images; which, ſo applied, became metapbo, . 
This, and not the warmth of a florid and improved fancy, as is 
commonly ſuppoſed, was the true original of figurative expreſſion. | 
We lee it even at this day in the ſtyle of the American ſav; es,, 

- though of the coldeſt and moſt phlegmatic complexions, ſuch as the 
Iroquois of the Northern continent ; of whom a learned miſſionary 5 
ſays: They affect a lively cloſe expreſſion, like the Lacedemo- 

gd nians; yet for all that their ſtyle is fgurative, and wholly meta- 

= phorical x. 9. Their phlegm could only make their ſtyle conciſe, not 


take away che figures ; and the conjunction of theſe different cha- 


7 rafters 1 in it, ſhews plainly that metaphors were from neceſſity, not 
choice. The very ſame character, in other words, Diodorus gives 
of the ſtyle of the ancient Gauls : II converſation, ſays he, the ey fe 

D the utmoſt brevity, attended with a highly figurative obſcurity - their | 

00 abounds with « a licentious kind of Synecdoche, wwhich leaves much 5 


10 the bearer to unriddle and divine; and alſo with hyperboles $, 
But we need not theſe far-fetched examples. He who will len = 


T reſet on what 18 ſo common as generally to eſcape reflection, may 
obſerve, that the common people are always moſt given to ſpeak 
in figures. Cicero obſerved this long ago, where encouraging the 
uſe of metaphors, even in the ſimpler. ſtyle, he fays,—Tranflatione 
fortaſſe crebrior, qua frequentiſſime ſermo omnis utitur non modo 
urbanorum, ſed etiam rufticorum. Siquidem eſt eorum, gemmare. - 
les, ft ive agros, letas ale Agetes. luxurieſs frumenta. Nihil 


* See note Ivy), at the end af this Book. 
"7 Sce note 270, at the end of this Book, OT | 
horum 
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horum parum audacter, ſed aut ſimile eſt illi, unde transferas: aut, 
ſi res ſuum nullum habet nomen, docend; cauſa ſumptum, aut luden- 
di videtur *, Hence too, the people's delight in that other figure of 
ſpeech, ProveRss, a paſſion not enger in our own times then in 
thoſe of Ariſtotle; who obſerves o ADPOIKOI dug TNQMOTT- 
IOI ei. And the groſs! images under which proverbial truths in 
all languages are conveyed, ſhew they only delighted in their own 
inventions: for, to the People, it is tra we are — in- 
debted for this ſpecies of inſtructio. 
It is true, when groſs conception met with a a warm | imagination 
which delighted in painting ſtrong and lively ; images, and was im- 
: TEN proved by exerciſe and uſe, figurative expreſſion would be ſoon 
5 I with all the flouriſhes of wit. For wir conſiſts in uſing 
| ſtrong metaphoric images in uncommon yet apt alluſions : juſt as 
ancient Egyptian wis DOM did in hierog lypbic ſymbels fancifully ana- 
VVV logized. Plato perhaps had ſomething of this 1 in his thoughts (if 
© he had not, he had hardly any thing fo good) when he obſerved to 
1 Gy | - Alcibiades, that the People Was an excellent maſter of language ＋. 
= N Thus We ſee it has ever been the way of men, both in Speech 
and Writing, as well as in Clothes and Habitations, t to turn their 
wants and neceſſities into parade and ornament 1. 3 PR 
i IV. In the firſt parallel between Speech and . we have — 
5 compar ed metaphors to the letters of an alphabet; and how well be 5 
8 parallel runs may be further ſeen from hence: The Egyptians „„ Y 
| had, as has been ſhewn, two ſorts of alphabetic letters, the one 
: popular, the other ſacerdual ; ſo had the Ancients in general two _—_— 
| ſorts of metaphors ; ; one open and intelligible, another hidden ang 
myſterious. The prophetic writings are full of this latter ſort. To 85 
. inſtance only 1 in the famous prediction of Balaam : There ſhall come 


a STAR c {of Jacob, and a | ſeeptre ſhall r1 r # out of Ifrael h. This | 
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prophecy may poſſibly 3 in ſome ſenſe relate to David; but, with- 


out queſtion, it belongs principally to Jeſus: the metaphor of a 
| ſeeptre was common and popular, to denote a ruler, like David; 
but the /ar, though it alſo ſignified, in the prophetic writings , 
a temporal prince or ruler, yet had a ſecret and hidden meaning, 
likewiſe: a far in the Egyptian hieroglyphics denoted Go +: and 
how much Sreroglyphic writing influenced the eaſtern languages We 
ſhall ſee preſently. Thus GOD, in the Prophet Amos, reproving 
the Iſraelites for their idolatry on their firſt coming out of Egypt, 
ſays : : * Ye have born the tabernacle of your Moloch, and Chiun 
2 your images, THE STAR OF YOUR GOD, Which ye made to your- 
85 ſelves J. The ſtar of your Gob is a ſublime figure to ſignify the 
image of; your GoD; for a flar being employed in hieroglyphics to 
ſignify GOD, it is uſed here with great elegance, to ſignify the 
material image of a 60D : the words, the far of your 60D, being 
only a repetition, fo uſual 1 in the Hebrew tongue, of the preceding, 
Chiun your images. Hence we conclude that the metaphor here 
uſed by Balaam of a ar Was of that abſtruſe myſterious kind; 
And is ſo to be underſtood; 0 and conſequently that! it related only 
in the myſterious ſenſe to Cunlsr, the eternal ſon of Gov. Pez ED 
We have obſerved how Symbols, which c came from open Hier- 
ghypbies, loſt their myſterious nature, and recovered again their 
= primitive uſe 1 in the flouriſhing ages of Greece and Rome. Juſt ſo * 
again 1t was with the Parable; ; which coming from the timple 
 Apologue, often returned to its firſt clearneſs, and became a proverb 
plain and intelligible to all. ln that day (ſays the prophet 
6 Micah) ſhall one take up a Parable againſt you 8. Ke. Shall 
0 not all theſe (ſays Habakkuk) take up a Parable Wan are and 
Do 40 a tavutlug proverb e hien, and tay Il Kc. N 
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Thus WRITING and LANGUAGE, throughout all their various 
modes, ran exactly the ſame fortune: invented out of neceſſity, to 
communicate men's thoughts to one another; they were contt- 
nued out of choice, for myſtery and ornament; and they ended at 
laſt as they began, in the way of popular information. 

Hitherto we have conſidered the relation only as they ſtand i in an 


independent parallel; but as they are only two different ways of 


communicating the ſame conceptions, they muſt needs have a 


mighty influence upon one another. 'To explain this! in the man- ; 
ner it deſerves would require a juſt volume; and as a properer 
place may be found for it, when we come to conſider the objections | 
to the fiyle of Scripture, it t will be ſufficient Jt to touch 8 80 it * 
at preſent. I 


1. The influence Sis would * on the firſt kind of 5 


writing, which was hieroglyphical, is eaſy to conceive. Language, 
we have ſhewn, was, out of mere neceſſity, highly figurative, and --- 
full of material 1 images; ſo that when men firſt thought of record- + 
ing their conceptions, the writing would be, of courſe, that very 
picture which was before painted in the fancy, and from thence, 5 
delineated in words: Even long after, when figurative ſpeech was 
continued out of choice, and adorned with all the invention of - 
wit, as amongſt the Greeks and Romans, and that the genius of @ 
the ſimpler. hieroglyphic-writing was again revived for ornament, 
in EMBLEMS and DEVICES, the poetic habit of perſonalizing every 
oY thing, filled their coins, their arches, their altars, . with _ 
----" kinds of! imaginary Beings. - All the qualities of the mind, all the > 
affections of the body, all the properties of countries, cities, rivers, = 
5 5 e became the ſeeds of living things: : me e 


—— as IMAGINATION bodied forth. . 
& The forms of t things unknown, the arti ip s 3 D 
„ Turn'd them to thape, and gave to airy nothing 
9 A local habitation and a name „ 
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2. The a influence hicroglyphic writing would have on 
language is as evident. The Chineſe, we have ſeen, uſed this 
kind of writing, as well as the Egyptians ; and the character given 
of their language is entirely correſpondent : „ The ſtyle of the 
Chmefe, in their compoſitions, (ſays Du Halde, ) „“ is MysTE- 


„ RIQUS, Conciſe, ALLEGORIC, and ſometimes ooſcure. They fay 


— % 


6 much in few words, Their expreſſions are liv ely, aint d, and 


_« thick ſown with bold compariſons, and noble metapiors*,” Their 
ſtyle, we ſee, was conciſe and fgurative ; the very character, as we 
have ſeen, of all the barbarous nations upon carth, both ancient 
and modern; for Nature is ever uniform. The cold phlegmatic 
temper of the Chineſe made their ſty le ſhort and laconic ; the 
, uſe of hieroglyplics made it feurative ; and from this mixture it 
became obſcure : but had thoſe remote inhabitants of the Eaſt and 
Weſt poſſeſſed the warm imagination of the proper Afiatics, then _ 
had their language, like that of the people {ſpoken of above, abounded 
With pleonaſims i inſtead of lacmiſms. - The old Aſiatic ſty le, ſo highly 
figurative, ſeems likewiſe, by what we find of 1 its remains, in the 
5 prophetic language of the ſacred writers, to. have been evidently | 
_ faſhioned to the mode of ancient Hieroglyphics, both curiologic and 
zropical. Of the firſt kind are the ſigurative expreſſions of ſpotted 
: garments, to denote iniquity; an intoxicating draught, to lipnty 
. error and miſery 7 3 the cord and bow, a warrior; 3a gigantic fta ture, 
= mighty leader; balance, weights and meaſures, a judge or magiſ⸗- 8 
trate; arms, a powerful nation, like the Roman. Of the ſecond = 
kind, which anſwers to the tropical hieroglyphic, 18 the calling N 


empires, kings, and nobles, by the names of the Heu 22 * 8 
ries, the ſun, moon, and ars; their temporar y diſaſters or entire 


overthrow, denoted by eclipſes and exlinclions; ; the deſtruction of 


the Nobility, by ſtars falling from the fir FRAment 3 hoſtile invaſions, : 


a Le stile BR Chinois dans leurs compoſiti ions, eft has eu,, coneis, allegorique, * 


quelquefois obſcur. Ils diſent beaucoup de choſes en peu de paroles. Leurs expreſ- 


| ſions ſont vives, animees & ſemces de comparailons hardies, & de metaphores nobles, _ 
Deſcr. de Empire de la Chine, tom, ii. p. 227. P aris, 1735. e 
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by thunder and tempeſtuous winds; and leaders of armies, con- 


querors, and founders of empire, by lions, bears, leopards, goats, 


or high trees. Ina word, the prophetic ſtyle leems to be a SPEAK» 


ING HIEROGL YPHIC, 
| Theſe obſervations will not only aſſiſt us in the intelligence of 
the Old and New Teſtament, but likewiſe vindicate their charac- 
ter from the illiterate cavils of modern libertines, who have fooliſhly 
miſtaken that colouring for the peculiar workmanſhip of the ſpea- 
| ker's heated imagination, which was the ſober eſtabliſhed language 5 
of their times; a language which Gop and his Son condeſcended 
to employ, as the propereſt vehicle of the high Wr N ways of 
Providence, in the revelation of themſelves to mankind. 
But to come to a concluſion. We muſt obſerve in the laſt 
| place, that, beſides the many changes which the ancient Epyptian - 
 hreroglyphics underwent, they at length ſuffered a very perverſe cor- 
ruption. It hath been already ſeen, how the MYSTERIES, that other 5 
grand vehicle of Egyptian wiſdom, degenerated into magic : juſt ſo 
it happened with the HIEROGL YPHICS ; for their characters being 
become, in a proper ſenſe, ſacred (as will be explained hereafter), 
1 diſpoſed the more ſuperſtitious to engrave them upon gems, and 5 
wear them as amulets or charms. But this abuſe ſeems not to 
have been much earlier than the eſtabliſhed worſhip of the God £ 
Serapis: 1 Which happened under the Ptolemys; and was firſt 
brought to the general knowledge of the world by certain Chriſtian 
heretics 3, and natives of Egypt, who had mingled a number of 
Pagan ſuperſtitions with their Chriſtianity. Theſe gems, called 8 
ABRAXAS, frequently to be met with in the cabinets of the cu- 

_ rious, are engraven with all kinds of hieroglyphic characters. For 
this abuſive or 1ginal, we have the teſtimony of Rufinus the eccle- = 
ſiaſtical hiſtorian, contemporary with St. Jerome : Who can reckon 

up,. ſays he, the horrid ' ſuperſtitions 55 acleſed at Canopus + ? where 

under pretence of interpreting. 7he SACERDOTAL LETTERS, for /o 

chey call Fe ancient Egyption characters, a public ſebool my" be _ 


* See note [CC hb at: the end of this Book, 
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ſaid to be opened for the teaching magical arts *, Hence theſe 


characters came to be called Chaldaic, the Chaldeans being par- 
ticularly addicted to magic. So Caftiodorus, ſpeaking of the obe- 
liſks in the Roman circus, which were brought from Egypt, calls 


the inſcriptions on them Chaldaica ſigna : To the Abraxas after- 


wards ſucceeded TALISMANs |: which (mixed, like the other, 
with the dotages of judicial aſtrology) are held in high reverence to 
this day, in all Mahometan countries. And here let me obſerve, 
that from the low date of theſe kinds of charms may be ſeen tlie 
impertinence of what Sir John Marſham brings from late Greek and 
Roman writers, to confront and diſcredit the myſterious elevation 
- of the brazen ſerpent 1 in the wilderneſs &. 
But what muſt we think of KIRCHER, who hath wilt theſe 
ſuperſtitions for the ancient Egyptian wiſdom ; and ſetting up 
with this magic, and that other of the my/terzes, which the later 
Platoniſts and Pythagoreans had jumbled together, in the produc- . 
tion of their fanatic-philoſophy, ſoon ingroſſed, in imagination, all 
2 the treaſures of — 1 > toons TT b be Juſt, * 28 


1 ® —Canopi quis enmoret ſuporſiitiofa ftagitia 5 Ut pr wextu SACER bor ALIUM Lites Ka: 
RUM, ta enim appellant antiquas AXgyptiorum literas, Magi IC (6. ar 1¹⁸ e1 at ut pene publica, ſclola. 
Eccleſ. hiſt, lib, ii. cap. xxvi. > | 
| #3; Ul: facra priſtor 17 Chalet fmt, mak liters indicantur, lib, wm, <p: ; 0 lib. 
Ai, ep. 2. 5 3 


| + See note (ÞDDJ, at the end of this Book. 
8 See note [EEE], at the end of this Book. 
I The following are three of his ſix Poſtulara 0 on w. hich a he founds his whole interpre« 


13 of the Egyptian hieroglypbics : — | | 
7 Te Hier oglyphica FEgyptior um doftrina nibi! ab wa 5 guat areana «6 Deo, a vin!/mue Th NG 

: Angelis, Daæmonibus, cter que mundanarum en, clafibus ordinibyſquc fientins facie e 

bor ſink inſeulpta. . | e | | = 

E 5. Hierog Iyphica Symbola n01 tantiim ini erant « fon (ficativa facramentorum ; fo & 


ati alen quandam efficaciam hahere credebantur, tum ad Genios bonos quibuſcum occultam, 


Si abdita natura abyſſo latentem ſpmpathiam habere prtabantur, attrahendos ; tum ad 


_ Contrarias & & antitechnos Gentos, ob eorundem cum iis antipathiam, coercendos profligand ques 


6, Hier ogl) phi ca x S nihil aliud « quam þr 72 yladtica {ncedam 1. ina, omni um malorum der- 


runcati va, ob MU !fieum catenarum rundialium confenſum connextonemgue, eſſe exiflimabantur. 
| | 5 7 Ag pt. tom. iii. p. 8 
Mm m 2 EY WL Rn owned 
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owned that he was miſled by the Ancients themſelves; ſome 


of whom imagined that the very firſt hieroglypbics were tainted with 
this magical pollution, juſt as ſome Moderns would have the firſt 


g Myſteries to be corrupted by debauched practices. So Lucan, — 


ing of the times before alphabetic writing, ſays, 


Nondum flumincas Memphis contexere Biblos 
« Noverat, et ſavis tantum, volucreſgue feræque : 
355 * Sculptaque ſervabant NA A . LIN OUAs.“ : 


Here, we ſee, the abuſe and the invention are made coeval. An 
extravagant error, which the leaſt attention to the hiſtory of 
he human mind, and the progreſs of Its operations might have 


: 1 ted. 


1 conclude, I have here prefuned to difpute an i unqueſtioned 

_ propoſition, That the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics for the ſake of 
ſecrecy. It will be well if the evidence of the reaſoning may ex- 

” _ cuſe the ſingularity of the paradox. This is certain, the ſubjcct 
hath long remained in obſcurity; and as certain, that 1 have, : 
| ſome how or other, been able to throw a little ſcattered light into 
1 the darkeſt corners of it. Whether the common opinion occaſioned 5 
the obſcurity, and the notion here advanced has contributed to re- 5 


. move it, is left for the candid reader to determine *, 


| 11. : 


And now to apply: this matter to the proof of. our - Propoſition $- 
- for this long diſcourſe on Hiereglyphic writing is particularly given 
to deduce from its nature, origin, and uſe, an internal argument 


; for the high antiquity of Egyptian learning. 


Let us ſee then how the evidence ſtands : The true Egyptian £ 
learning, which the carly Greek Sages | brought from thence to 
adorn their own country, Was, by the concurrent teſtimony of 
theſe writers, all contained in Hieroglyphics. They record a fim- 
ple fact; and, in a fact of this nature, they could not be de- 


* See note (FF F), at me end of this "EE 
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ceived 3 though in the cauſes of it they well might; and, as we 


have ſhewu, indeed were. But hieroglyphic- writing thus invented, 
was improved into a contrivance to record their ſecret wiſdom, 
long before an Alphabet was found out; and yet an alphabet Was 
of ſo high and almoſt immemorial antiquity as to paſs for an inven- 
tion of the Gods: and conſequently to deceive ſome men into an 
(© opinion that Letters were prior in time to Hieroglyphics *. 


To this it may be objected, Cs: "That; as I pretend Hieroglyphics 


were not invented for ſecrecy, but afterwards turned to that uſe, 
and even employed in it, long after the invention of alphabetic 
= letters, it might very well be, that this profound learning, which 
all agree to have been recorded in Hieroglypbies, was the produQt 
of ages much below the antiquity enquired after.“ 


Now, not to inſiſt upon the Grecian e which makes 


the learned bieroglyphics coeval with the firſt race of kings; 1 reply, -- 
85 and might well reſt the matter on this ſingle argument, — That if 1 
at the invention of letters, much high-prizcd learning had not 
95 been contained 1 in Hieroglyphics, but only plain memorials of civil | 
matters, no plauſible reaſon can be given why the Egyptians did 
not then diſcontinue a way of writing ſo troubleſome and imperfect. 
It hath been ſhewn, that 1 in the very carly : ages of tlie orld, all: 
nations, as well as the Egyptian, uſed to record the ſucceſſion. of 
time and revolutions. of State in Vieroglyphic characters: but, of 
theſe, none, beſides the Egyptians, continued | to write by marks 
for things, after the! invention of letters. All others immediatc ly 
dropt their hieroglyphics on the diſcovery of that more commo- 
dious metliod. The reaſon of which 18 plain; Y all others ; were 
totally unlearned in thoſe periods of their exiſtence preceding the 
knowledge of letters; conſequently, as: their hieroglyphics | Were 
| employ ed 1 TTY nothing but to record the rude. ann: als of their IN ory, 
they had no inducement to contiuue them: but at this remarkable 
Tra, Egypr was very learned : and hicroglyphics being the repoſi- 
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tories of its learning, theſe monuments would be in high veneration, 


and that veneration would perpetuate their uſe. There is but one ex- 
ample perhaps in the world, beſides the Egyptian, where a people 8 


learning was fir/t recorded in hreregiyphic characters; and this oneexam- 


ple will tupport our argument: the people I mean are the Cninzss ; 


who, as the Miſſionaries aflure us, bear ſuch eſteem and reverence 
for their ancient character, that, when they find it curiouſly written, 
they prefer it to the moſt elegant painting, and purchaſe the leaſt 
ſcrap at an exceſſive price: 4 they will not (we are told) apply the 
N paper even of any common book, on which theſe characters are 
written, to a profane or vulgar uſe; and their j Joiners and ma- 
ſons do not dare to tear a printed leaf which they find paſted 
to the wall « or wainſcot *. Now if at length, theſe people ſhould | 
be prevailed on to uſe the 1 more excellent way of writing with the 
letters of an alphabet, can any one doubt but that their Mandarins 
Would till continue theſe venerable hieroglyphic characters in mare 
works of Science and Religion ? Thus, what we ſee would be the. 
caſe here was without all queſtion the caſe of the Egyptians 1 
Characters become the vehicle of ſuch treaſures of learning muſt 
be in the higheſt reverence: and, indeed, the name of Hieroglyphics, TY 
5 under which they were delivered to the Grecks, ſhews they were 8 
in fact thus reverenced J. But that learning which was contained 
TT hieroglyphics, and was, of itſelf, ſufficient to perpetuate. their 
uſe, gave birth to a tradition which would effeQually ſecure Y 


8 * Ils preferent meme un beau caractere a is plus [admirable : peinture, & Yon en 1 
voit ſouvent qui achetent bien cher une page de vieux caracteres, quand ils ſont bien 
formez, IIs honorent leurs caracteres juſques dans les livres les plus ordinaires, & 5 


par Hhaſard quelques feüilles etoient tombces, ils les ramaſſent avec reſpect: ce ſeroit, 


iclon eux, un g groſſieretẽ & une impoliteſſe, d“ en faire un uſage. profane, de les fouler 
aux pieds en marchant, de les Jetter meme avec indifference ; ſouvent il arrive, que by 
Jes menuiſiers & les magons n'olent pas dechirer une feüille imprimée, qui ſe trouve 


collée fur le mur, ou ſur le bois. | Ils craignent de faire une faute. Du Halde, Deſer, 
le Empire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 228. 5 


See p. 397 : and ce note © [HEH], at the end of this Book, 


it; 
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it; and this was, that tbe Gops thenſetves invented bieroglypbic 
Writing. 

On the whole, The argument drawn from their cox TIN VED usk 
ſeems ſo ſure a proof of the high antiquity of Egyptian learning 
in general, that one might ſafely reſt the whole upon it: But to 
remove all cavil, I ſhall proceed to other, and, as 1 think, | incon- 
teſtable proofs of the antiquity of that learning g, and particularly 
the theologic: the one taken from the true original of the art of. 
On IRO- CRITIC, or interpretation of c dreams; and the other from the 
true original of ANIMAL WORSHIP : both of theſe fantaſtic ſuper- 
ſtitions being the genuine and peculiar growth of Ecvy r. 
I. The art of ON1ROCRITIC, from whoſe original I deduce my 
firſt proof, made a very conſiderable part of ancient Pagan reli- 
gion. Artemidorus, who lived about the beginning of the ſecond 
century, and wrote a treatiſe on Dreame, collected from much 


ceafrlier writers, divides dreams into two kinds, the ſheculative and: 
, the allegorical * * J the firſt kind i is that which preſents a plain and 


direct picture of the matter about which the Dream gives informa- 
tion; the ſecond i is an oblique intimation of it, by a tropical or 


ſymbolic image: This latter, which makes up the large farrago of : 


dreams, is the only kind that needs an Interpreter; on which ac» © 
count Macrobius defines a Dream to be the notice of ſomething bid : 
7 in allegory which wants to be explained. . 

So that the queſtion will be, on what g 3 or r rules of inter- 
N pretation the Onirocritics proceeded, when, if a man dreamt of a 


dragon, the Interpreter aſſured him it ſignified majeſty ; if ofa fern 


pent, a 4. iſeaſe ; a viper, money ; frogs, impoſtors; pigeons and 
5 ſtock- doves, Women : partridges, impious perſons ; a ſwallow, forrow, : 
death, and di 1 cats, a1 the ichneumon, e, and * 
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miſchievous men, &c*, for the whole art of ancient onirocritic was 

concerned in theſe remote and myſterious relations. Now the early 

Interpreters of dreams were not juggling unpoſtors ; but, like the 

early judicial Afrologers, more ſuperſtitious than their neighbours 3 'P 
aud fo the firſt who fell into their own deluſions. However, 
ſuppoſe them to have been as arrant cheats as any of their ſucceſ- 
ſors, yet at their firſt ſetting up they muſt have had materials 
proper for their t trade; which could never be the wild workings 
of each man's private fancy. Their Cuſtomers would look te find 
2 known analogy, become venerable. by long application to myſ- 
terious wiſdom, for the ground- Work of their deciphering ; z and 

| the Decipherers themſelves would as naturally fly to ſome con- 

feſſed authority, to ſupport their pretended Science. But what 

ground or authority could this be, if not the myſterious learning of 
Hole character, ? Here we ſeem to have got a ſolution of the 
difficulty. The Egyptian prieſts, the firſt interpreters of dreams, 

took their rules for this ſpecies of DIVINATION, from their m- 15 
bolic riddling. in which they were ſo deeply read: A ground of -- 

5 interpretation which would give the ſtrongeſt credit to the Art; 
and equally ſatisfy the Diviner and the Conſulter: for by . 9 
time it was generally believed that their Gods had given them 
hieroglyphic writing. So that nothing was more natural than to 
imagine that theſe Gods, who in their opinion gave dreams like- 
wiſe, had employed the ſame mode of expreſſion i in both revelations. 

"T9 x ſuppoſe, was the true original + of onirocritie, or the inter- 

e Laure of thoſe dreams called allegorical; that is, of dreams in ge- 

neral; for the wildneſs of an unbridled fancy will make almoſt all 

nt dreams to be of that kind. It is true, the Art being now 

N well eſtabliſned, every age adorned it with additional ſuperſtitions ; ; 


1o that at. length the old foundation became quite loſt 1 in theſe 
new incruſtations. 


82 Vid. Aw dor. : | 
4 See note uu, at the end of this Book. 
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If this account of its original ſtood in need of farther evidence, 


I might urge the rules of interpretation here given from Artemi- 


dorus, and a great many more which nught have been given ; all 


of them conformable to the ſymbolic hieroglyphics in Horapollo. 


Herodotus, 11 Clio, tells us, how Cyrus, dreaming that young 


; butler had wixcs on his ſhoulders, which, when ſpread out, 
ſhaded Aſia and Europe, underſtood this dream by the afliſtance of 
his Interpreters, to ſignify (as we muſt needs conclude) a conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him by that young man. Now Sanchoniatho 
tells us“ that in the moſt ancient hieroglyphic writing, : a a ſupreme 
governor was deſigned by a man with four WINGS, and his lieute- 
nants or princes under him by a man with two : and that their ” 


; being out -firetched ſignified action or deſign + 


But there is one remarkable circumſtance which. puts the matter 


out of all doubt. The technical term uſed by the Oniroecritics for . 

1 phantaſms ſeen in dreams, was LTOIXEIA T To. elements. It ” 
= ould be hard to give a good account of the uſe of ſo odd a term 
on. any other ſuppoſition than the derivation of onirocritic from 
: ſymbolic writing. On that ſuppoſition it 15 ealy and evident ; for 
ſymbolic marks 9 were called ETOIXEIA. Now when they uſed 

3 ſymbols to decipher dreams, nothing was more natural than = 

LO give the ſame ſignificative 1 . on the ſtone aud! in the fancy, | - 

the ſame appellation. 


The reaſon why the Egyptian prieſts (who, we La ſeen, uſed 6 


Green tongue very early) called their hieroglyphic and ſymbolic BEE 

marks Tro, was becauſe, i in this way of writing, they employed all 

kinds of natural entities, to denote their mental conceptions ; the 
proper ſignification of Tre being the ſirſt elements and priuci- 

A, ples of things, out of which all beings ariſe, and, of which, they 
are compounded 1 Uence | it came chat alphabetic letters, which 


9 See above, p. 304. 

+ See note [KKK], at the end of this Book. e 2 
4 Sec note [LLLI, at the end of this Book. 5 8 dee p. 302.“ 

See note (MMM at the end of this Book. . „ „ 
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were an improvement on hieroglyphics and received their firſt ſhapes 


from hieroglyphic images, were called Eroryeiae 
80 much for the original of onirocritic. To bring it to the point, 


we are next to conſider its antiquity. Now Scripture leads us to 
the practice of this art as high up as the age of Joſeph. 
Pharaoh had two dreams * ; one of ſeven ine, the other of 
ſeven ears of corn, We ſee both theſe phantaſms [Eroxsizu] were 
Hunbolr of Egypt: The ears denoting its diſtinguiſhed fertility ; the 
Line, its great tutelary patroneſs, Iſis. Pharaoh knew thus much 
without an Interpreter ; and hence aroſe his ſolicitude and anxiety 
to underſtand the reſt, as a matter that concerned the Public: Ac- 
cordingly, when Joſeph + comes to decipher theſe dreams, he 
does not tell the king that the two ſevens denoted ſeven years in 
Egypt, but ſimply ſeven years : 5 The ſcene of the famine needed no 
deciphering. Unlike, in this, to the interpretation of Daniel, 
when Nebuchadnezzar ſaw 1 in a dream a fair and high tree; which 
being the ſymbol of majeſty in general, the prophet explains' its: 
Ts particular meaning, M The tree that thou ſaweſt—it 1 18 | THOU, O0 
„ king 1. %% | „ „ 
FOE The argument tlierefore ſtands thus: 1 the Outraritics: borrowed - 
their art of deciphering from ſymbolic hieroglyphics. —But this could 5 
not be *till hieroglyphics were become ſacred, by being made the 
cloudy vehicle of their Theology; ; becauſe, 'till then, hierogly- 
| phics had neither authority enough to ſupport the credit of thoſe 
interpretations, nor a perplexity ſufficiently copious to ſupport me. 
_ myſtery of this application,—But by the time hieroglyphics were 
become ſacred, Egypt was very learned. No.. they were ſacred 
in the days of Joſeph, as appears from the uſe of interpreting dreams - 
Y ee to thoſe W learned 1e 2 voy high | 
antiquity. TE 
. My 69 0 argument for this N 1s 1 fm the 1755 
; true original of ANIMAL-WORSHIP ; : and ſtands thus: : We have ob- 


'S. Gen. 1. 5 


+ See note N at the end of this Books = Dan, i Iv. 19, 20, 21. a 
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ſerved, that in thoſe improved hieroglyphics, called Symbols (in 
which, it is confeſſed, the ancient Egyptian learning was contained) 


the leſs obvious properties of animals occaſioned their becoming 


marks, by analogical adaption, for very different ideas, whether of 


\ ſubſtances or modes; which plainly intimates that phyſical know- 
ledge had been long cultivated. Now theſe ſymbols I hold to be the 
true original of ANIMAL-WORSHIP in Egypt. But animal worſhip 
was the efablſhed worſhip in the time of Mosts, as is evident from 
the book of Exodus: Therefore the Egyptian learning was of this 

| high antiquity *. The only propoſition, 1 in this argument, that 
nceds any 3 is the firſt. The reaſons therefore which induce 


me to think ſymbolic ag, to be the ſole origin of Avimal-wor þ 
are theſe: 


1. This kind of idolatry w was baer to the Es 2 yptian ſiperſti- 


X tion ; - and almoſt unknown to all the Caſts of paganiſm, but ſuch 
as were evidently copied | from Or original + : Moszs treats it as 

their diſtinguiſhing ſuperſtition þ The Greeks and Romans, : : 
: though at a loſs for its original, yot I peak of it as the peculiar = 


travagance of Eg gypt : "Aud. the moſt intelligent of the moderns 
. conſider it in the very fame light ö. 


2," The: Egyptians not only 3 Animals, TE PLANTS i 
1 in a word, every kind of being that had qualities 8 


enen or efficacious 3 | becauſe all thele had found their Place in 


* see note 000), at the end of this Hook. 
'+ Such as the ſeveral Gentile nations 5 of Paleſtine and India. | 
= Deut. iv. ver. 14—21. | 1 


8. The learned Fourmont thus expreſſes himſelf: Mais four parker im 3 & fans . 


5 fard, i v7 udra bon gre malgre en reventr a ceci, que les J. Gi. ens etoient, of, 5 2 penſoicnt un | 
5 FRY dewoient /e croire cux memes un perple fort calravagant ; on u 'apotheoſe ho. 11 ſans ſolie les 
7 5 Oignons et tes Aﬀperges : que penſes encore des Dieu Oifcaux, Poiſons, Serpens, Crocodiles , | 


mais non:ſeule ment ils avoient deifie les animauæ ; ce gui off plus etrange encore, inſutuex de la 


Aretempſycoj e, ils 5 'ptorent enthouff faſmes fo defſus de Myffayories incompr ehenſi bles, Leurs pretres, | 


J | far un cle qu 0 ne Connoit pas trop, 5 'etorent rendus les Predicateurs de ces memes folies ; & :; 


en avoient dans leurs conguctes, ou par des miſſions, in fecté tout !“ Inde, toute la , tout 


le Japone. Neue Crit. ur les Hal. des Aus. Peuples, tom. i. p. 227. ; 
Re Nn 1 Halele 
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ſymbolic writing : For, as hath been ſhewn, when Hieroglyphics 
came to be employed for myſtery, no ſooner was one ſymbol grown 


common and vulgar, than another was invented of a more recon- 
dite meaning: ſo that the animal, vegetable, and. mineral kingdoms 
would be all explored to paint the hiſtories of their Gods. 


3. Beſides the adoration of almoſt every thing exiſting, the 


Egyptians worſhipped a thouſand Chimeras of their own creation : 
Some with human bodies, and the head or feet of brutes ; * others 
: with brutal bodies, and the heads or feet of men; ; while others 
again were a fantaſtic compound of the ſeveral parts of beaſts, 


birds, and reptiles, terreſtrial and aquatic: : For beſides the ſimpler 


| method, in hieroglyphic writing, of expreſſing their hero-gods by 
an intire plant or animal, there were two others which the more 
circumſtantial hiſtory of thoſe deities brought in uſe. Thus when 
the ſubject was only one ſingle quality of a god or hero, the hu- 
man ſhape was only partially deformed *; as with the head of * 
dog, bawk, or ram, to denote fidelity, vigilance, or ſtrength ; 
with the feet and thighs of a goat, to repreſent ruſticity, agility, 8 
. and this gave Being to their Anubis, Pan, and Jupiter 
5 Ammon : : But where the ſubject required. a fuller catalogue . 
| hero's virtues or uſeful qualities, there they employed an aſſem- 
blage of the ſeveral parts of various animals: : each of which, ä 
hieroglyphic writing, was ſignificative of a diſtin& property: in 
which aſſemblage, that animal, more peculiarly repreſentative of es 
the God, was moſt. conſpicuous. This weill 8 the verſe of 5 
Auticlides in his hymn to the ſun, 


*Heauog N Nero Aua IEPAZ NOATMOPE. 


5 T ke ſun was generally expreſſed by a hawk ; but this dr hows. = 
| under various conſiderations, had the \ various parts of other animals 5 
1 added to 1 LE . 
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4. That animal which was worſhipped | in one city was ſacrificed 
in another. Thus, though at Memphis my adored the ox, at 
Mendes the goat, and at Thebes the ram; yet, in one place or 
other, each of theſe animals was uſed in ſacrifice : but bulls and 
clean calves were offered up in all places. 7 he reaſon of this can 
only be that at Memphis the ox was, in hieroglyphic learning, 
the ſymbol of ſome deity ; at Mendes the goat ; and at Thebes the 
ram ; but the bull and calf no where F or what elſe can be ſaid 
for the original of ſo fantaſtical a diverſity | in rep! eſentative deities 
within a kingdom of one national religion! But farther: the ſame 
animal was feaſted in one place, with divine honours; 3 in another 
it was purſued with the direſt execrations. Thus, at Arſincë, ne 
erocodile was adored; becauſe having no tongue it was made in 
hieroglyphic writing the ſymbol of the divinity *; elſewhere ir 
was had 1 in horror, as being made in the ſame writing the ſymbol of 
Typhoon + ; that is, it was uſed as a i ſacred character i in | the hiſtory 
both of their natural and civil Theology. 2 
; 5. Brute-worſhip was, at for 7M altogaher objective to their hero- : 


1 gods; of whom animals were but the repreſentatives. This is ſeen 


from the rank they hold on ancient monuments; from the un- 
varied worſhip of ſome few of them, as the Apis, which ſtill con- 
tinued to be adored as the repreſentative Oſiris :—and from the 
expreſs teſtimony of Herodotus ; who ſays, that, when the E gyp- 
tians addrefled the ſacred Animal, their devotions were paid t to that | 
7 God t to whom the beaſt — +, NE 


3 ; Pee in 5 tells us, that the 1 thus confidered the crocodile ; * 
785 but this author, for private ends, delivering a falſe original of Anim al worſhip, it was 
not to his purpoſe to tell us it was ſo conſidered in /ymbolic writing ;—8 4 074 00 K condJech Do N 
. alrlag wien 3 L01857HY o Uh, 40g. E Adela d Moyles alorkeay 4 jab ©. #70: a 47 

n p yap 9 der. acyO- amgoadm; De If. * Or. N 1 5 
+ The ſubſequent doctrine of the Meremp/ychojis ſoon. EE this the. n en of a - 
: fable, that the foul of Typhon had pafſed into a Sew eee Tiphon had aſſumed that 
figure, Sc. See Alian' s Hiſt, of Animals, id. K. „ 
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6. But to make the matter ſtill plainer, it may be obſerved, 


that the moſt early brute-worſhip in Egypt was not an adoration 
of the living animal, but only of its picture or image. This truth 
Herodotus ſeems to hint at in Euterpe, where he ſays, the Egyp- 
tians erected the firſt altars, images, and temples to the gods, and 
carved the FIGURES OF ANIMALS on ſtones x. Now, were the ori- 
ginal of brute-worſhip any other than what is here ſuppoled, the 
| living animal muſt have been firſt worſhipped, - and the image of it 
would have been only an attendant ſuperſtition. From the sE CON 
COMMANDMENT, and Molſes' s exhortation to obedience, it appears 
that the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus, worſhipped no living 
animal, but the picture or image only: „Thou ſhalt have no other 
„Gods before me. Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any graven 155 
eee or any likeneſs of any thing that is in heaven above or 
that 1 is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
& earth. Thou ſhalt not bow down thyſelf to them, nor ſerve 
; « them 4. 10 Thus ſpeaks the law of the firſt table; by which we 
7 not only ſee that brute-worſhip was under an image, but that ſuch 
image was ſymbolical of Gods different from the animal pictured, 
and alluded to in the words, Thou ſhalt have no other Gods before me. 
Another thing obſervable in the law is, that not only the making 
| pictures and images for adoration was forbidden, but the imple = 
making of them at all. And thus the Jews underſtood . „ 
conſequence was, that bieroglyphics were forbidden: a ſtrong proof . 
of their being the ſource of the idolatry in queſtion, Moms, in 
= his exhortation to the people, paraphraſes and explains this law: 
2 Take ye, therefore, good heed unto yourſelves (for ye faw no 
*« manner of fimilitude on the day that the LORD  ſpake to you in 
Horeb, out of the midſt of the fire) Iſt ye corrupt yourſelves 
« and make you a graven image, the ſimilitude of any figure, . 
wo likeneſs of male or females the likeneſs of any beaſt that i is on the 
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« earth, the likeneſs of any winged fowl that flieth in the air, the 


« likeneſs of any thing that creepeth on the ground, the likeneſs 


% of any fiſh that is in the waters beneath the earth *,” There 


are two important concluſions to be drawn from the reaſon of this . 
| exhortation, for you ſaw no manner of ſimilitude, Cc. The firſt ; is, : 
that the Egyptian brute-worſhip was ſymbolical ; the other, that 
Moszs's prime intention was to warn the people againſt repreſent- 
ing the Gop of Iſrael under the ſhape of men or animals, in the 
guiſe of the greater Gods of Egypt. This obſervation will open 
our way to another circumſtance, which ſhews that the worthip of 
the living animal was not yet in uſe amongſt the Egyptians; i and 
tt , the idolatrous erection of the golden calf +. The people 
nov ſuſpecting they had loſt Moss, whom they were taught to 
conſider as the vicegerent, or repreſentative of their god, grew im- 
patient for another; and, beſotted with Egyptian ſuperſtitions, : 
"Choe for his repreſentative the ſame which the Egyptians uſed for 
the ſymbol of their great God, Ofiris. Interpreters ſeem to run 
into two different extremes concerning this matter, ſome conceiving . 
that the Iſraelites worſhipped an Egyptian God under the golden ca,; 
” though the worſhippers themſelves expreſsly declare the contrary: 
T heſe (fay they) be thy Gods, O Tjrael, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt 3.“ Others ſuppoſe the calf” was not _ 
made in imitation of any Eeyptnn ſymbol whatſoever, becauſe it 
was the living Apis that repreſented Oſiris; but we ſee the worſhip 
of the living animal was not yet introduced. However, in time, 
and in no long time neither, for it was as carly as the Prophets, 8 
the Egyptians began to worſhip the animal 1tfelf ; : which * orſhip, 3 
as might be well expected, prevailed at length over that of its 
image. Colunt efegies multorum animalium, atque iþſa MAGIS animalia, 5 
ſays Pomponius Mela Y of the E87, an ; and this naturally | ey . 


* Deut. iv. 15, 26 17, 18. 5 
I +: See note [PPP], at the end of this Book, 
2 Exod, xxxXii, 4. 00 | 
3 De ſit, orb, lib. i. cap, * | 
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birth to new ſuperſtitions; for, as he goes on, Apis populorum om- 
nium numen et. Bos niger, certis maculis infignts—raro naſcitur, nec 
cCiuitu pecoris (ut aiunt ) ſed divinitus & cceleſti igne conceptus. 
I heſe conſiderations are ſufficient to ſhe that bieroglypbics were ; 
indeed the original of brute-worſhip: And how eaſy it was for - 
_ Egyptians to fall into it from the uſe of this kind of writing, ap- 
, pears from hence. In theſe hieroglyphics was recorded the hiſ- 
tory of their greater, and tutelary deities, their Kings and law- 
givers; repreſented by animals and other creatures. The ſymbol 5 
of cach God was well known and familiar to his worſhippers, by 
means of the popular paintings and engravings on their temples 0 
and other ſacred monuments “: ſo that the ſymbol preſenting — _ 
Z idea of the God, and that idea exciting ſentiments of religion, it „ 
was natural for them, in their addreſſes to any particular i 
turn towards his repreſentative, mark or ſymbol. This will be 
eaſily granted if we reflect, that when the Egyptian prieſts begann 
| —- to ſpeculate, and grow myſterious, they feigned a divine original I 
- EL oo Sod 6 nh for hieroglyphic characters, in order to render them ſtill more 5 = = 
RT 1 85 auguſt and venerable. This would, of courſe, bring on a relative - 
_ devotion. to theſe ſymbolic ſigures; ; which, when it came to be 
. paid to the living animal, would ſoon terminate in an n ullimate 
worſhip. | ** e 
— - the occaſional propenſity to this fraction was, without 5 
queſtion, forwarded and encouraged by the Prieſthood; for it greatly 
ſupported the worſhip of the hero-deities, by making their theo- 
logy more intricate ; and by keeping out of ſight, what could not 
but weaken religious veneration in remote poſterity, the naked 
truth, that they were only DEAD MEN DEIFIED. And theſe advan- 
tages they: afterwards improved with notable addreſs; : by making 51 
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thoſe Symbols as well relative to new conceived | imaginary qualities 

and influences of their firſt natural gods, the hoſt of heaven, as to 

what they properly reſpected, in bierogly phic writing, their later 
heroes and tutelary deitics ; Which trick, invented to keep the Egyp- 
tians in their ſuperſtition, ſpread ſo impenetrable an obſcurity over 
paganiſm, as hindered the moſt ſagacious Philoſophers and know- 
ing Antiquaries of Greece from ever getting a right! view of the riſe 

and progreſs of their own idolatry. 

And, if I be not much miſtaken, it was the deſign of theſe 


Eg gyptian prieſts to commemorate the advantages of this contrivance 
in the celebrated fable * of TypHoN' S WAR wITH THE Gops; 


who, diſtreſſed and terrified by this earth- born giant, fled from his 


} perſecution. into EcyPr ; ; and there hid themſelves each under the 
form of a ſeveral ANIMAL. This adventure i is related by Ovid in 
_ very agreeable and artful manner, where he makes one of the 
, impious Pierides ſing it, in their conteſt with the Muſes : ; 


oh Bella canit ſuperim : Falſoque i in honore gigantes 
: Ponit, & extenvat magnorum facta deorum z ; 
: Emiſſumgue ima de ede Typhoea terre. 
Celitibus feciſe metum ; cunfloſyue dediſſe 
Terga fuge : * donec feos ZEGYPTIA Zellus | 
Ceperit, & feptedim ſcretus in oftia Nilus. _ 

Huc quoque terrigenam venifſe J yþhoza nar rat, 

Ft ſe MENTITIS ſuperos celaſſe F1GUR15 : | 
Duque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter: UNDE recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys eſt cum coruibus Ammon. Y 

Delius in corvo, protes Semeleia capro, : 

: Fele ſoror Phebi, nivea Saturnia vacca, 


me Pe enus latuit,  Ollenius Ibidis all 1. 


— * Diod. Sicul. nd. i. RY 0 Steph, Ed. informs us, that this was an v Egyptian fabl. 5 
as does Lucian, in his tract De facrificiis, 5 
+ Metam, lib, v. fab. 1 


Vor. II. O oo — Typhoon, 
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Typhon, amon 2ſt the Egyptians, was the exemplar of i impiety : 
ſo that under that name we are to underſtand the inquiſitive, which 


the prieſts always ſurnamed he impious (ſuch who in after-times 
followed the celebrated Euhemerus of Greece); theſe, in a mali- 


cious ſearch into the genealogies of their Gods, had ſo near de- 
tected their original, and conſequently endangered their worſhip, 


1 that the prieſts had nothing left but to perplex and embroil the en- 
gauiry, by encouraging the SYMBOLIC worſhip as explained above. 
Hence this fable (in which they celebrated the ſubtility of their 5 
EN, expedient) that Egypt afforded a place of refuge for the Gods; who 
there lay hid under the forms of beaſts. Where we muſt obſerve, 
that the ſhape each God was ſaid to have alſumed was that of his 
ſymbolic mark in hieroglyphic writing *. Indeed Antonius Libe- 
ralis differs from Ovid in the . transformations; and 
Lucian + OP from them both ; but this rather confirms than weakens 
our interpretation; ; fince each God, as we have ſeen, was denoted 
by divers hieroglyphics. We muſt. not ſuppoſe, however, that 
the whole of their diſtreſs came from the quarter of their 
enemies. | More favourable enquirers would be A: little trouble- 
f ſome. And the ſame expedient would keep them at a diſtance 
likewiſe. The Prieſts ſeem to have hinted at this caſe likewiſe, 
in the ſimilar ſtory they told Herodotus, « that Hercules Was 
very deſirous to ſee Jupiter, who was by no means conſenting 
to this interview; at laſt overcome by the hero's importunity, he 
” alluded his curioſity, by this expedient: he flay'd the carcaſe of a 
tram; and inveſting himſelf with the {kin ſeparated with the head 
from the body, he preſented himſelf under that appearance to the 
inquirer $.” Herodotus himſelf ſeems to hint at ſomething like 
| the explanation of the fable of F Typhon given e : where 


* See note [29Q), at the end oft this Book, . 
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ſpeaking of Pan ſoon after, and on the ſame occaſion, he ſays, 


The Egyptians repreſent Pan as the Grecians paint him, with 
„ the face and legs of a goat. Not that they imagine this to be 
. his real form, which is the ſame with that of the other Gods. 
„But I take no ſatisfaction in recording the reaſon they give for 
« repreſenting him in this manner *.“ From theſe two different 
ways of relating the circumſtance of Jupiter's and Pan's diſguiſes 
under a brutal form, n- appears that the Egyptian prieſts had two 
accounts concerning it, the exoteric and the eloteric. Herodotus, es | 
in the ſtory of Jupiter, makes no ſcruple to record the. firſt; but 
the other, which concerns Pan? 8 transformation, he did not care 
to touch upon. 


If this explanation of FEY e fable of Typhon: 80 any 


further ſupport, we might ſind it in what the Egyptian Theologers 3 
continued to deliver down concerning it. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeak- 
ing of the difficulty 1 in diſcovering the true original of Egyptian 
x brute-worſhip, ſays, that the prieſts had 4 profound ſecret con- 
cerning it T: 7 ſtrong preſumption that this here delivered was 
the ſecret; it being the only one which the Prieſts were much 
8 concerned to keep to themſelves; as we ſhall ſee when we come 
do ſpeak of the cauſes aſſigned by the Ancients for brute· worſhip. 7 
. What the Prieſts thought fit to intruſt to the people concerning 
= this matter, the Sicilian tells us, Was this; ; That the Gods of the 
early times being few in number, and 0 forced to yield to the multitude 5 
and injuſtice of earth-born men, aſſumed the forms of divers Animals, 
and by that means eſcaped the cruelly and wiolence of their enemies; 
-: "Bi that, at length, gaining the empire of the world, they con- 


ae the ſpecies of thoſe Animals whoſe forms they Jad aſſumed, 
in gt ralitude * that Tein x which EO had received 2855 them i in beir . 
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463 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IV. 
diflireſſps*. The moral of the fable lies too open to need an Inter- 
preter : it can hardly, indeed, be any other than that we have here 
given. But Diodorus aids us in the diſcovery of that ſecret, which 

he himſelf appears not to have penetrated, where he ſays that 

Mlielampus, who brought the Myſteries of Proſer pine from Egypt 
into Greece, taught them the ſtory of Tyemox, and e whole hiſs 
tory of the diſaſters and ſufferings of the Gods 4. Now we have 
ſhewn that one part of the office of the Hierophant of the Myſte- ; 
ries was to reveal the true original of Polytheiſm 3 which inſtruc- 
tion could not be conveyed more appoſitely, than in the hiſtory of 
VHypbon, as here explained. From the whole then, we conclude, 
that 7his was indeed the profound ſecret, which the Egyptian prieſts | 
had concerning it. So that the paſſage of Diodorus, laſt quoted, 
not only ſupports our interpretation of the . of Typhos, þ but of 
the ſecret of the Myferies likcwiſe. 3 
Only one thing is worth our notice, that the 'Pricits Would 
think fit to give the people this curious origin of brute-worſhip: 
We have obſerved, that they promoted and encouraged this Brutal- 
idolatry 1 in order to hide the weakneſs of their Hero-worſhip ; but 
then ſome reaſon was to be given for that more extravagant ſu- 
55 perſtition: : fo, by a fine contrivance, they made the circumſtances 
of the fable, by which they would commemorate. their addreſs 
in introducing a new ſuperſtition to ſupport the old, a reaſon for 
that introduced ſupport. This v was a fetch of policy worthy of a = 

Egyptian prieſthood. | 5 

But let us hear what the Ancients 3 in 1 hive: to fay con- 15 

cerning the beginning of brute-eworſhip. Now the Ancients having 

mann miſtaken the origin of Hieroglyphics, i it is no o wonder they e 
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ſhould be miſtaken in this likewiſe : ; and how much thay were 
miſtaken, their diverſity and inconſtancy of opinion plainly ſhew 


us: Aud yet, amidſt this diverſity, the cauſe here aſſigned bath 
eſcaped them ; which had otherwiſe, 'tis probable, put an end to 


all farther conjecture. But as they chanced to fall into variety of 
wrong opinions, it will be incumbent on me to examine and con- 
fute them. What ] can at Prevent recollect | as any way FGETS : 


notice, are the following : 


. They ſuppoſe brute-worſhip to have as, 


N From the benefits men receive of animals. 


4. From the doctrine of the e 5. 
* From the uſe of afteriſms. Op 


N From the notion of Gop's fervading all things. - 


5. From the uſe of Animals as Symbols of the divine nature. 
6. From the invention of a certain nn King for h: 'S > private. 


ends of policy. 


Theſe, I think, 8 the opinions of moment. Add of theſe, 


we may obſerve 1 in general, that the fourth and fifth are leaſt wide 
of the truth, as making brute-worthip ſpmbolical : But the defect. -- 
common to them all, is that the reaſon aſſigned by each concludes 5 
for the univerſality of this worſhip throughout paganiſm ; ; whereas 
it was in fact peculiar to Egypt; and ſcen and owned to be 0 by ; 
theſe very Ancients themſelyes. Ls. = 


I. The firſt opinion is that we ud in \ Cicero , ho © fads 


| the original to be a grateful ſenſe of benefits received from animals. 


1. This labours under all the defects of an inadequate cauſe, as 


9510 both too much, and too little: T oO much; | becauſe, on 
this ground, brute- -worthip would have been common to all nations; 
but it was peculiar | to the Egyptian and its colonies: Too little; 
1. becauſe on this ground none but uſeful animals ſhould have been = 
5M orſhipped ; ; whereas ſeveral of the moſt uſeleſs and noxious t were 


* See note [RRR}, at the nd of this Book. 
* dee note [588], at the end of this Book, 
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held ſacred. 2. Plant worſhip muſt then, in the nature of things, 
have been prior to, or at leaſt coeval with, that of brutes. But 


it was much later; and, on our theory, we ſee how this came to 
paſs; the vegetable world would not be explored, to find out hie- 

: roplyphical analogies, *till the animal had been exhauſted. 

II. Neither could he dofirine of the metempſychoſis, mentioned by 

Dioponvs *, be the origin of brute-worſhip : 1. Becauſe that opi- 
nion was common to all nations ; but brute-worſhip peculiar to 

Egypt. The doctrine of the metempſychofis flouriſheth, at this day, 3g 

With greater vigour in India, than, perhaps, it ever did in any 
place or age of the world; yet it occaſions no worſhip, or religious 

veneration to thoſe animals which are ſuppoſed the receptacles of 
5 departed ſouls. A very exceſſive charity towards them it does in- 
deeed afford. And this is the more remarkable, not only as this 

8 people are ſunk into the moſt. ſordid ſuperſtitions, but becauſe, 

0 having learnt animal-worſhip of Egypt +, if the doctrine of the 
metempſychuſis had any natural tendency to inflame that ſuperſtition, . 
they had by this time been totally devoted to it. 2. Becauſe the 
5 hypotheſis which makes tranſinigration the origin of brute-worſhip, 
muſt ſuppoſe brutes to be venerated as the receptable of human 

ſouls become deified : but the ancient Egyptians deified none but 
2 heroic and demonic ſouls : and ſouls of this order were not ſuppoſed 
ſubject to the common law of the metempſychoſis |; 16 . 3. The in- 
truſion of thoſe ſouls 1 into brutal bodies, according to the law of 
tranſmigration, Was ; underſtood to | be a puniſhment for crimes, 


* Diodorus deli ers this original, in his a account of the ſuper Gitious worſhip of __ Apis: 35 
5 Th: N rs Back TST8 rec kla £1808 ze, Noiltg © 5 rede Orig, eig 8 r 1 urn autre 
: 5 piles v, 5 di rad ra DENT Nixe. TS d EH ela Tas akkus abr rau 7s; 785 rate. 
| lib. i. I" I | 5 | 8 „ | 955 
I As appears from . chat thoſe 30 animals, which are the objects of 8 . 
5 5 religious n orſhip, are ſuch as were formerly moſt reverenced in Egypt ; ; and into ſuch, : 
no ſouls are doomed by the law of tranſmigration ; the 50 of w hich we ſhall ſee 
: W — TS 


t The difference between her oic, 1 and Duman ſouls, as It was conceived d by mg 
— 220 early Pagans, will be Explained. hereafter, . 
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Their priſon-houſe therefore could never become the object of 
adoration ; but rather of averſion and abhorrence; as all ſubter- 


raneous fire was amongſt the ancient Romans, and as that of purga- 
tory is amongſt the modern. 4. Laſtly, the doctrine of the metemp= = 
Mc hats was much later than the firſt practice of brute-worſhip ; and 


evidently invented to remove objections againſt Providence é, when 
men began to ſpeculate and Philoſophiſe. What ſeems to have 


given birth to this opinion of the origin of brute-worſhip, w was the 
fancy of the later Egyptians, that the ſoul of Oſiris reſided in the 
i Apis. Diodorus himſelf ſupports. the conjecture: For, reckoning 
up the ſeveral opinions conceruing the origin of brute-worſhip, 
when he comes to that of the metempſychoſis, he delivers 1 it in a popes 
a lar relation of the ſoul of Oſiris reſiding 1 in the Apis. 


III. The ed; opinion we find to he. favoured by {ora +; 


. which! 18, - that the Egyptian invention of FL Mingul hing the Conftella- 
: tions, and marking each of them with the name of ſome animal, gave 
the fir 74 occaſion to brute-worſhip. But, By the fame objection lies 
5 againſt this ſolution as againſt the two preceding : for this w way of 
a diſtinguiſhing the Aſteriſins was in uſe in all nations; : but brute- 5 
worſhip was confined to Egypt aud its coloniee. 2. This way of 
; ſolving the Siffieulty creates a greater : for then nothing will be left 
in ten „ to account for ſo extraordinary FE cuſtom as the 
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ve Aſtrologia, 1 363. edit, Reitzii, Amft. 4to. 1743. 


1 ſay, in Antiquity: for as to the ſolution of this point by the liberty of imagining, 5 


nothing is more eaſy. The French author of the Hiſtory of the Heavens has, by the . 
mere force of imagination, removed all theſe ditficulties ; not only without any ſupport | 
from Antiquity, but even in defiance Ku. 
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472 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox IV. 
giving to one Conltel]. tion the form of a ram, to another the form of 
a ſcorpion, Fc. when, in the apparent diipoſition of tio e ſtars, ther 


was not ſo much reſemblance to any one part of any one animal as was 
ſocficient to ſet the fancy on work to make out the reſt, But if, Hp 


diſtincion lake, thoſe things were to have a name which had no 


ſhape *, why then, as being of ſuch regard from their ſuppoſed in- 
| fluences, were they not rather honoured with the titles of their 
heroes than of their brutes? Would the polite Fovptian prieſts, 
who firſt animalized the Aſteriſms, do like Tom Otter in the 
comedy, bring their Bulls and Bears to court? would they exalt 
them into heaven before they had made any conſiderable figure upon 
earth? The fact is, indeed, juſt otherwiſe. It was brute- -worſhip 
which gave birth to the Aſteriſms. That the conſtellations were 
| firſt named and diſtinguiſhed by the Egyptians is agreed on all 
hands: that they were much later than the beginning of brute- 
worſhip is as evident ; the confuſed multitude of ſtars not being 
thus ſorted into bands, till the Egyptian prieſts had made ſome 
conſiderable progreſs | in aſtronomy : But brute-worſhip, we know © 
from Scripture, was prior to the time of Mosks. When they 

| began to collect the ſtars into Conſtellations, a name was neceſſary | 
5 to keep up the combination; ; and animals, now become the reli= 
gious ſymbols of their Gods, afforded the apteſt means for that 
paurpoſe: For, 1. it did honour to their heroes: 2. it ſupported 
their 9ftrology (which always went along, and was often confounded 
5 with, their eftronomy)}, it being underſtood to imply that their 


e country Gods had now taken up. their reſidence i in 1 Conſtellations of 
0 3 influence. BT 


IV. Nor 18 there any better foundation for the fourth opinion ; 1 
which i is t that of FORrUYAT + 3 J who Tappan. that the abdtrine i 5 
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Ster. 4. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 473 
God's pervading all things was the original of brute-worſhip. But; 


1. it proves too much: for according to this notion, every thing 


would have been the object of divine worſhip amongſt the early 
Egyptians; but we know many were not. 2. According to this 
notion, nothing could have been the object of their execration; but 
we know many were. This notion was never an opinion of the 


people, but of a few of the learned only: 4. And thoſe, not of the 


learned of Egypt, but of Greece *. In a word, this pretended ori- 
6 ginal of brute-worſhip was only an invention of their! late Philoſo- 
5 phers, to hide the detormities, and to ſupport the credit of declining 


; e +. 


. Akin to 1 and invented bi the Fe ame end, 18 what we 
find in JaunLicnus | T's namely, That brutes were deified only as the 
55 Hmbol of the firſt cauſe, conſi tdered in all his attributes aud relations. 
Groundleſs as this fancy is, yet as it is embraced by our beſt | 
8 philologiſts, ſuch as Cudworth, Voſſius, and Kircher, on the faith 

of thoſe fanatic and inveterate enemies to Chriſtianity, Porphyry 
and Jamblichus, | I ſhall endeavour to expoſe | it as it deſerves, This 

7 will be the beſt done by conſidering, the riſe and order of the three 

great ſpecies of idolatry. The firſt, in time, Was, as we have ſhewn, 
the worſhip of the heavenly bodies; and this continued unmixed till 


the inſtitution of political Society: Then, another ſpecies aroſe, the 


5 deification of dead lings and lawgivers. Such was the courte of : 
idolatry in all places as well as in Egypt: but there, the method 
0 recording the hiſtory of their hero Gods, in improved bierogly- 1 
. Ry ow birth t to the third ſp 1 8 of e e . and 5 


i See vol. 1. ant u. : + See - I. 
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this was peculiar to Egypt and its colonies. Now as the method 

_ uſed by all nations, of ingrafting hero-worſhip on flar-worſhip, oc- 
caſioned the Philologiſts to miſtake “ the former as ſymbolical of 
the latter; ſo the method, uſed by the Egyptians (mentioned a 
little before) of ſupporting brute-worſhip, which was really ſym- 

bolical of their hero Gods, made the ſame writers think it to be 
originally ſymbolical of ſtar- Gods, and even of the firſt Cauſe. Thus 
the very learned Voſſius fell into two miſtakes : : 1. That hero- 
worthip was ſymbolical of ſtar- -worthip : 2. That brute · worſhip 
was ſymbolical of it likewiſe. The conſequence of which was, We = 
the ſyſtem of phyfical- theology, which was, indeed, one of the 
laſt ſciences of the Egyptian ſchool, was ſuppoſed to be the A 1 
: and hero-w orſhip, which was indeed the firſt religion of the Egyp- 5 74 
IJ ¼ ĩ | church, was ſuppoſed to de the laſt. This is no more tan ü 
1 TO ſaying, that (for reaſons given before) the Magiſtrate would very __ = 
. 1 5 . 5 early inſtitute the worſhip of their dead benefactors, and that the ( | 0 
- Pͤbiloſopher could have no occaſion, 8 till many ages afterwards 11 
5 (when men grew inquiſitive or licentious), to hide the 1 ignominy or 1 
mm by making thoſe hero Gods only ſhadowy Beings, and | no > more — 
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: than emblems of the ſeveral. parts of nature . A 
i 8 1 8 Now though | the doctrine of this early phyſi real T W as ex- = 
172 _ plained by the Greeks, makes very much for the high antiquity of CES 
IF Egyptian learning, the point I am concerned to prove; yet as my 5, 
TH only end is truth, in all theſe enquiries, I can, with the ſame Mn 
$31 . 5 = 
bi} pleaſure, confute an error which ſupports my tyſtem, that I have in 9 
ll ” detecting thoſe which made againſt . „„ fr 
34 The common notion of- theſe Philologiſts, we ſes; 13 "Oe = 
8 : worſhip, by conſequence, very low ; and as ſome of their followers e 5 
1 have purſued that conſequence, 1 ſhall beg leave to examine their SE 
7Y 1 reaſonings. The learned author of the Connections puſhes the mat 1 
. | —_ > 
'I ter very far: It does not appear from this table [the Bembine] 5 
8 that the Egyptians rere wy” idols of buman ſhape, at the 1 
iT ® See the firſt volume. | . 5 N _ 1 Ws ; 3 
i 3 See note 1 T'Eh at r the end 0; this Book. . SL 1 ; + 
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time when this table was compoſed ; but rather, on the contrary, 
* all the images herein repreſented, before which any perſons are 
« deſcribed * in poſtures of adoration, being the figures of birds, 
„ beaſts, or fiſhes; this table ſeems to have been delineated BEFORE 
« the Egyptians worſhipped the images of men and women; 
„Wich WAS THE LAST AND LOWEST STEP OF THEIR IDOLA- 


60 TRY 1 Now the whole of this obſer vation will, Jam _ 


only amount to an illegical , drawn from 4 fa ? fac; let 
-.- the reader judge. All the 1 mages he ſays) herein repreſented, © $i 
which any perſons are deſcribed, in poſtures of adoration, are the g ur „ 
of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes. 1 was ſome time in doubt whether the D 
learned writer and I had ſeen the ſame table: for in that given us 
* Kircher, the whole body of the picture is filled up with the 
greater Egyptian Gods in HUMAN SHAPE ; before ſeveral of which, 
are other human figures in ; pay of adoration; unleſs the learned 
writer will confine that poſture to kneeling ; ; which yet he brings =, 
no higher than the time of Solomon +. Some of theſe worſhippers 8 
are repreſented ſacrificing ; others in the act of offering; ; and offer- 
ing to Gods inthroned 9. One of which figures 1 have cauſed to 
be engraved where a mummy from K ircher's Oedipus * will ſhew 
us what ſort of idol it is which we ſee worthipped by offerings ++. 
With regard to the kneeling poſtures of adoration, to birds, beaſts, 
and fiſhes, theſe are in a narrow border of the table, which runs 
round the principal compartments. The learned writer indeed 
| ſeems to make a matter of it, that all the f images that kneel are 
66 repreſented as paying their worſhip to ſome animal figure ; there | 
« not being one inſtance or repreſentation of this worſhip paid to 
LY an [10099 of human form, cither on the border c or in the tablc WH 5 


= * Sacred and Profane Aldo af the World « connected, vol. n. v. 329. 
4 Ibid. p. 317. | . | 


2 As at S. v.] : 
8 A lx. o.] (o. E] and [S, x.] he 5 eee . 
ff See plate IX, fig. . Fig. 2 plate IN, t Fig. bs 


1} Sacred and Protane Hhitory of the W grid connected, vol. II. . zu. 
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But ſurely there is no myſtery. in this. The table was apparently 
made for the devotees of Ifis in Rome *. Now, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, brute-worſhip was ſo uncommon, that the artiſt thought 


proper to mark it out by the moſt diſtinguiſhed poſture of adora- 
tion; while the worſhip of the greater Hero-Gods, a worſhip like 


their own, was ſufficiently deſigned by the ſole acts of e and 29 5 


2 0 ſacrifice. : 


But ſuppoſing the fa& to have 3 as ; the writer * theſe Con- = 
3 repreſents 1 it; 4 how, 1 alk, would his conſequence follow, | 

_ That the table Was. made BEFORE the Egyptians worſhipped the 
images of nen and women ? It depends altogether on this ſuppoſi- © 


tion, that Brute- worſhip was not ſymbolical of Hero- worſhip ; = oo 


the contrary hath been ſhewn. The learned author himſelf muſt 


own that Apis, at leaſt, was the ſymbol of the Hero-God Oſiris. 
hut can any one believe, he was not worſhipped in his own figure 
- before he was delineated under that of an ox? To ſay the truth, 
had this author 8 fact been right, it had been a much juſter conſe- 


quence, That the table was made AFTER the Egyptians had generally 
teſt of worſhipping the images of men and women; for it is certain, 


5: hs ſymbolic worſhip of brutes brought human 1 images into diſuſe, . 


Who can doubt but human images of Hero. Gods were uſed 1 in 
. Egypt long before the time of Strabo? yet he tells us +, that i || 
their temples (of which he gives a general deſcription) they either 


had no images, or none of human form, but of ſome beaſt. He 

could not mean in thoſe temples dedicated to animals ; for where 
had been the wonder of that? nor will this diſuſe of human! images 

appear ſtrange to thoſe wlio reflect on what hath been ſaid of theſe 


: 8 ynnbols, which being ſuppoſed given by the Gods themſelves, their 
uſe in religious Wenn would be thought moſt pling. 4 to the 8 
| givers. | po FL 


* Yee note <[vUU}, at "the = of this Book. 
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This concluſion is further ſtrengthened by theſe conſiderations : 
1. That the age of the able is ſo far from being of the antiquity 
conceived by the learned writer, that it 1s the very lateſt of all the 
old Egyptian monuments ; as appears from the mixture of all 
kinds of hieroglyphie characters: in it. 2. That on almoſt all the 

obeliſks * in Kircher's Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, which are un- 
doubtedly very ancient, we ſee adoration given to idols in human 


form; and likewiſe in that very way the learned author o much PE 
| inſiſts upon, namely Genuflexion. 


Thus, though from the Bembine- table nothing can be concluded 1 


for the high date of heroic | image. worſhip, yet nothing can be con- 
cluded for the low. However the learned writer will ſtill ſuppoſe | 
(what every one is ſo apt to do) that he is in the right; and there- 
fore tries to maintain his ground by fact and . 
His argument from fatt ſtands thus :—* The Egyptians relate a 

& very remarkable fable of the birth of theſe five Gods. T hey lay 
that Rhea lay privately with Saturn, and was with child by him; 
« that the Sun, upon finding out her baſencſs, laid a curſe upon ” 
« her, that the ſhould not be delivered in any month or year : That 
then played at dice with the Mocn, and won from her the leventy 8 

| * ſecond. part of each day, and made up of theſe winnings five 

days, which he added to the year, making the year to conſiſt 
„of three hundred sixty five days, which before conſiſted of: 

8 

« brought forth five children, Oſiris, Orus, Typlio, Ia, and 
Nephthe. We need not enquire into the mythology of this fable; 


— „what 1 remark from it is this, that the fable could not be in- 


Ws © 


a yented before the Egyptians had found out that the year conſiſted 
a" 


« of three hundred and fixty-five days, and conſequently that by - 
„their, own accounts the five deities fa; to be born on the ſive 


r αννd; or additional days, were not deified betore they knew 


* Namely the Lateran of Rameſſes, the Flaminian of Phammitichus, the Salluftian, x 
and the Conttantinopolitan, 


40 * 


Mercury being in love with the goddeſs lay with her alſo; and 5 


three hundred ſixty days only; and th at in theſe days Rhea 5 


48 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boo IV, 
« that the year had theſe five days added to it; and this addition 
to the year was made about f. M. 266 5, a little — the — 
of Joſhua .. 

lagree with this learned author, that the fable conld not be in- 
vented before the Egyptians had found out that the year conſiſted of 


three hundred and ſixty-five days; 1 agree with him, that the addition 
of the five days might be made about A. M. 2665 ; but I deny the 


conſequence, that zhe froe Gods were not deified before this addition 


To the year; nay, F deny that! it will follow from the fable, that the 
makers and venders of it ſo thought. What hath miſled the 
learned writer ſeems to be his ſuppoſing that the fable was made 
to commemorate the deification of the five Gods, whereas 95 was 5 
made to commemorate the inſertion of the five days; as appears 
from its being told in that figurative and allegoric manner in 
which the Egyptians uſually conveyed the hiſtory. of their ſcience : 9 
and it was ever the way of Antiquity, to make the Gods a party, . 
in order to give the greater reverence to the! inventions of men. A 
deſign to commemorate the time V. de cation was ſo abſurd a thing 
in the politics of a Pagan prieſt, that we can never believe he had 


any thing of that kind in view: it was his buſineſs to throw the 


Godhead back before all time 3 or at leaſt to place it from time | 
= immemorial. But admitting the maker of this fable intended to 
| celebrate | in general the hiſtory of theſe five gods, can we think 
that he, who was hunting after the marvelous, would confine his 


invention within the incloſure of dates? a matter too of ſo danger- 
ous a nature to be inſiſted on. : We know (and we now, partly, 


| fee the reaſon of it) that the ancient mythologiſts affected to con- 


. found all chronology ; 32 miſchief which hath fo ſhaken the crazy R 


edifice of ancient times, that the beſt chronologiſts have rather 


Sa buried themſelves in its ruins, than been able to lead others through 
i : beſides, it 13 evident that new lies were every year told of their 
od Gods. Let him who doubts of this conſider what additions 


* | Conneet ll II. 25 285, 284 2 . 
bollowing 
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following poets and theologers have made to the fables which 
Homer and Heſiod had recorded of the Gods; additions, ſeen, by 
their very circumſtances, not to have been invented when thoſe 
ancient bards ſung of their intrigues. In theſe later fables we fre- 
quently find the Gods of Greece and Egypt concerned in adven- 
' tures, whoſe dates, if meaſured by determined ſynchroniſms, would 
bring down their births to ages even lower than their long eſtab— 
liſhed worſhip. The not attending to this has, as will be ſeen 
- hereafter, egregiouſly miſled the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton in 
his ancient Chronology. Thus the ſame author X, Plutarch, tells 


us, in the ſame place, of another Egyptian fable which makes 


Typhon beget Hieroſolymus and Judæus +. But what then ? muſt we 
believe, that Typhon was no earlier than the name of Judæus? 


muſt we not rather conclude, that this was a late ſtory invented of 7h 


Houſe out of hatred and contempt of the Hebrews | . DOT 
In a word, this practice of adding new lee to > thats old 1 


5 divinity was ſo notorious, that the learned Connector of facred and 


5 propbane hy hiftory could not himſelf forbear taking notice of it : The 


« Egyptians (fays he) having firſt called their heroes by | the names 
0 of their y iderial and elementary deities, ADDED IN TIME TO THE | 
1 HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND ACTIONS or SUCH HEROES, A My= - 
=O * THOLOGICAL account of their philoſophical opinions concerning the 
0 Gods whoſe names bad been given to ſuch heroes 7. ; 
Fut, ſays this writer, had Ofiris, Orus, Tyþho, Ijis, and Nephibe, : 
1 « been eſteemed deities before this additional length of the year was _ 
1 40 apprehended, awe - ſhould not have had this, but ſome other fabulous DE 
. account of their birth tran fitted 10 us H.“ Here the premiſſes and 
8 concluſion are | feverally propped: vp by: two falſe Juppoſitions 3 g 


* If. & Of. | | | | 
: ot Tacitus ſeems to allude to this paltry fable; "Da lam, e Tide, ads er e 
19 F, Hum multitudinem, ducibus [1 ierofolyma & Jud, e! {1 terra: exoneratam. Uitt, 
ub. v. cap. 2. | | 
'F Connect, vol, II. p. 300, 301. 
val. II. p. * e 
the 
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the premiſles, by this, that the fable was invented to commemorate 


the origin of theſe gods ; and the 2 by this, that we have 


no other fabulous account of their birth. 
From fact, the learned writer comes to reaſons and ſpeaking ow | 


the Egyptian Hero-Gods, who, he ſuppoſes, were ante-diluvian 
| mortals, he ſays :—** But do not imagine they were deified until 
. about this time of correcting the year; for when this humour 
« firſt began, it is not likely that they made Gods of men but juſt 
« dead, of whoſe infirmities and imperfections many perſons miglit 
« be living witneſſes: but they 'tcok the names of their firſt. an- 
= ceſtors, whom they had been taught to honour for ages, and 
whoſe fame had been growing by the increaſe of tradition, and 
„ e gl whoſe imperfections had been long buried, that it might be 2 
"04. thought they never had any. At is hard to be conceived 1 
4 ſet of men could ever be choſen by their contemporaries to have — 
divine honours paid them, whilſt numerous perſons were alive, 
Who knew their imperfections, or who themſelves or their im- 
* mediate anceſtors might have as fair a pretence, and come in 
| 6; competition with them. Alexander the Great had but 111 ſucceſs be 
in his attempt to make the world believe him the ſon of Jupiter wo 
Ammon; nor could Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of Rome, 25 
0 make Romulus's tranflation to heaven ſo firmly believed, as not 
| « to leave room for ſubſequent hiſtorians to report him killed by 
3 his ſubjects. Nor can I conceive that Julius Cæſar's canoniza- 
« tion, though it was contrived more politically, would ever have Do 
„ ſtood long indiſputable, if the light of Chriſtianity had not ap- 
an peared fo ſoon after this time as it did, and 1mpaired the credit 
da of the heathen ſuperſtitions. The fame of deceaſed perſons muſt 
have ages to grow up to heaven, and divine honours cannot 


« be given with any ſhew of DECENCY, but by a late poſte - 
E ee „„ 


* Connedt, yol, ii, P. 286, 287. 3 
e "= 
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le ſays, 70 is not likely they made Gods of men but juſt dend, of 


whoſe infirmities and imperfelions many gerſons might be living ait 
neſſes. How likely ſhall be conſidered preſently ; but that they 
did in fact do fo, is too plat in, methinks, to be denied. The learned 
Euſebius, a competent judge (if ever there was any) of ancient. 


fact, delivers it as a notorious. truth, that in the early ages, t thoſe 


who excclled in wiſdom, ſtrength, Or valour, who had eminently 


contributed to the common fatety, or had greatly advanced the 
arts of ile, were cither deiſicd during life, or immediately on their 
deccaſe * 1 his he had reaſon to believe, for he had good autho- 
rity, the 0 hiſtory of Sanchoniathon the Phenician ; which. 
gives: a very particular account of the origin of Hero- -worſhip, and 
expreſſiy ſays the deification was immediate: And ſurely, When 
men were become ſo fooliſh as to make Gods of their tow: Crea- 
tures, the likelieft, as well as moſt excuſable ſeaſon w as, while the 
heat of gratitude, for ucw— invented bleſſings, | kept glowing in 
their hearts 3 or, at leaſt, while the ſenſ, ſe of thoſe bleflings was yet 
freſh and recent in their memories; ; in a word, While they Were. 
warmed with that enthuſiaſtic love and admir ation which our great : 


: poet ſo ſublimely defcribes : ; 


„ "Twas virtue only (or | in Arts « or Arms, 
44 Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms) 
The ſame, which in a fire the ſons obcy'd, 
1 & prince, the father of a people made. 5 
« On him their ſecond providence they hung, 
« Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
« He fr om the woud'ring furrow call'd the food ; 
8 « Taught to | command the fire, controul ” flood, | 


e „ 2 2 5 | | 
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1 Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 
And fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground “. 


Was there any wonder in this, that he who taught mankind to 
ſubject all the elements to their uſe, ſhould, by a rude admiring 
' multitude, be adjudged a Being of a ſuperior order? 

But they took the names ¶ their firfl anceflors, wwhoſe fame had been : 
growing up by the increaſe of tradition. Without doubt, the an- 
ceſtors, men deified, and which, as being extreme early, may be 
called the #* irft, had a very large and ſpreading reputation. But 
how was this procured but by an early apotheoſis? which, by mak- 
ing them the continual ſubject « of hymus and panegyrics, preſerved : 
them from the oblivion of thoſe unletter'd ages: And in fact, 
the fame of all, but thoſe ſo deified, was N ſoon extin& and 5 
forgotten. Tl 
„ all 5505 imporſeAtions had Jorn' lng berket; that it ; wo 8 
be thought they never had any. By this, one would be apt to think 
that the Hero-Gods of Greece and Egypt, whoſe deification the 

| learned writer would bring thus low, had nothing unſeemly told 5 
of them 1 in their Legends: Which, were it true, the argument 


Would have ſome e e But what ſchool- boy has not read of 


the rogueries which the Pagan worſhippers have « every where re- 


corded of their Gods? Are not theſe a convincing proof of their 


8 deiſication by that very age which ſaw both their virtues and their 


vices 3 but, with the fondneſs of times newly obliged, ſaw nothing 


but in an honourable light 7; and ſo unhappily canonized RE op 


= the good and the bad together, and, in that- condition, delivered 


them all down to N Not that 1 1-ſoppoſs hor: I have Juſt 


. Effay on \ Ilan, bo. 111. 5 | 5 | -” 1 5 
4 0 iſta juſtitia eſt, nobis ſuccenſere, quo Mil talia dicimus de dils. cor um ; & abi , 
non ſaccenſere, qui hæc in Theatris libentiſfimè ſpectant crimina deorum Rs + N 

| quod eflet incredibile, niſi conteſtatiſſime beruf, hæc ipſa theatrica crimina deorum 


forum 18 HONOREN INSTITUTA SUNT corundem georum. Auguſt, de clvit. Dis : 
"LF. 6 16. 7 | | 


Theon 
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ſhewn the contrary) that late poets and mythologiſts did not add 
to the tales of their forefathers. I can hardly believe Jupiter to 
have been guilty of all the adulteries told of him in Ovid : But this 


one may ſafely ſay, that unleſs he had been a famed Adulterer, in 


early tradition, his later worſhippers had never dared to invent lo. 
many odious ſtories of the Sire of geds and men, 
But, #f is hard to be conceived that they fpould have divine FOE 
immediately paid them, becauſe their contemporaries might have as fair 
a. pretence, and come in con pe {ition 201% them. T underſtood that 
nene were deiſied but thoſe whoſe benefits to their fellow citizens, 
or to mankind at large, were very eminent; ; and that all with 
theſe pretenſions were deitied ; ſo that l ſcarce know . Chat to make . 
of this obſervation. | SF - 
But Alexander and Cefar' s apotherſ: 5 Were ee and tangde 4 


at *, And ſo they deſerved. For if they, or their flatterers for 5 


them, would needs affect deification in a learned and enlightened 
age and place, no other could be expected from ſo abſurd an at- 
tempt. But then thoſe, who knew better how to lay a religious 
project, found no impediment from their nearneſs to its execution. = 
Thus Odin +, about this very Cæſar's time, aſpired to immediate 


worſhip amongſt a rude and barbarous people (the only ſcene for 


- playing the farce with ſucceſs), and had as 5 good fortune 1 in ity as 


either Oſiris, Jupiter, or Belus. 5 
1 — Nor could Numa Ponpilius make Romalur s tranſlation Ul heaven 5 


i firmly believed, as not to leave room for ſubſequent ht iſtorians to report 
bim killed by his ſubjefts. Here the writer conſcious that Antiquity 
- | oppoſed his hypotheſis of the late deification of their early 8 


8 Plutarch PE this very argument againſt Eubemerus, | to prove that their country | 

f gods never were mortal Men. 11461 Iz 9 OF. p. 641. TE | 85 | | 

+ Odinus Supremus. eft & antiqui/imus Aſarum, qui omnes res gubernat 1 at ſue el. 2 
cateri Dii potentes ji int, omnes tamen ipſi inſerviunt, ut patri tibert, — um Pompeins du v qui, dam > 

' Romanorum Orientem bellis inf Haret, Odinus ex Aſia huc in ſc eptentrionem Jagitbats "Edda. 
| Snorronis apud Thom, Bartholin, de Antiq. Danic. p. 648 & wore: - 5 3 
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with many glaring examples to the contrary, has thought fit to 


produce one * which he fancied he could deal with. Romulus's 
tranſlution was never ſo firmly believed but that SUBSEQUENT HIS- 
TORIANS, Oc. As if at all times ſpeculative men did not ſee the 
: origin of their beſt eſtabliſhed Hero- -gods : As if we could forget, 
what the learned writer himſelf takes care to tell us in this very 
8 place, that Eubemerus Me enius wrote a book to prove the ancient 
gods of the heathen world to have been only their ancient ITY” and 
commanders +. : 
The fame of 3 perſons 2 ys hg muſt have ages to grow up 
— heaven — Mut! that is, in ſpite of a barbarous multitude, Who : 
: would make Gods of them out of hand : : nh ſpite of ancient Story, 
by which tells us plainly, they had their wicked wills. „ | 
5 Aud divine honours cannot be given with any ſhew of decency 1 
TT by a late fofter 1508 It muſt be confeſſed, the Ancients obſerved 
much decency when, in the number of their greater Gods, they 
admitted raviſhers, | adulterers, vagabonds, thieves, and jo 
murderers. „„ e OS 
But now the Led writer, in | rolling to bring hero-worſhip 
thus: low, draws a heavier labour on himſelf; to invent ſome pro- os 
bable cauſe of the  apotheoafis : 15: that warmth of gratitude for god- like 
benefits received, which ancient hiſtory had ſo ſatifactorily afigued | 
for the cauſe, being now quite out of date. For when gratitude i 1s 
ſuffered to cool for many ages, there will want ſome very ſtrong 
; machine to draw theſe mortals up t to heaven. However, our author 
| has ſupplied them with a moſt ſplendid vehicle. Some ages after 
& (fays he) they deſcended to worſhip heroes or dead men.—The 
5 . moſt celebrated deities they had of this ſort were Cronus, Rhea, ES 
. IS Oliris, Orus, Typhon, Iſis, | and Nepthe; and theſe perſons 5 
„were {aid to be deificd upon an opinion that, at their deaths, 
6. their ſouls wigrated into lome ST AR, and became the animating ö 


ie dee note [XXX], at the end of this Book. 
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« ſpi pirit of ſome luminous and heavenly body : This the Egyptian 
* prieſts expreſſly aſſerted. Let us now ſee when the Egyptians 
e firſt conſecrated theſe hero-gods, or deified mortals. To this I 
8 anſwer, Not before they took notice of the appearances of the 
« particular gars which they appropriated to them. Julius Cœſar 
„was not canonized until the : appearance of the Fulium Sidus, nor 
& could the Phenicians have any notion of the divinity of Cronus until 
"IEP made ſome obſervations of the far: which they — he 
« was removed into *.“ oj 
Ile ſays, e E eyþtian . EXPRESSLY. ASSE RTED that theſe 
— perſons were ſaid to be deiſied upon an opinion that at their death 
5 their ſouls migrated into fame flar. And for this he quotes a paſſage 5 
1 out of Plutarch's tract of This and Ofiri ris; which I ſhall give the 
= +. reader! in Plutarch's own words, that he may judge for himſelf. 
| Speaking of the tombs. of the Gods, he ſays: But the prieſts affirm 
ol only of theſe, 5 but of all the other Gods, of that ir ibe which were _ 
| not unbegotten nor immirtal, that their dead bodies are depoſit ted among VVV 
them and prefer ved 229/10 Ni care, but that their fouls illuminate. CC 
the ars i in heaven 5 All here aferted \ 18 that the Egyptians thought Ss 
=. the ſouls. of their hero- -gods had migrated into ſome ſtar; but Lee ere, 
= the leaſt intimation that they were de, red upon this opinion of their | 
migration. Theſe are two very different things. he opinion 
| of cher migration might, for any thing ſaid by Plutarch, be an 
after ſuperſtition ; nay we ſhall m Ake it very probable that! it was 
ſo: for the Connetor not reſting on this authority, ; as indeed he had . 
55 mall rcaſon, caſts about for tome plauſible occation, how men 
come to be deificd upon o ſtrange an opinion ; and this he makes : 
to bc their FIRST notice of the appear ance of a particu] ar far. But | 
how the new appearance of a ſtar ſhould make men ſup pole the 
: foul of a dead auceltor w as got into it, and to become a Got, Is 
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as hard to conceive as how Tenterden ſteeple ſhould be the cauſe 
of Goodwin- Sands. Indeed, it was natural enough to imagine ſuch 


an emed, when the cultivation of Judicial girolagy had aided a 


| growing ſuperſtition to believe that their tutelary God had choſen 
the convenient reſidence of a culminating ſtar, in order to ſhed his 

beſt influence on bis own race or people. This ſeems to be the 
truth of the caſe : 5 and this, I believe, was ell . prieſts, 
* in Plutarch, meant to ay. e 


But from a ſufficient cauſe, this new appearance 15 boca (be- 


fois the concluſion of the paragraph) the only cauſe of deification : 


1 Julius Cafar was not canonized. until the appearance of the Fulium 
Sidus: nor COULD the Phenicians have any notion of the divinity of” 


Cronus until. they made  fome obſervations Us the far which they 


imagined he was removed into. As to Cæſar's apotheoſis it was a2 
vile imitation of thoſe viler flatteries of Alexander's ſucceſſors 1 in 
Greece and Egypt; and the Julium Sidus an incident of no other 
conſequence than to ſave his ſycophants from bluſhing. But 
abandoned Courtiers and proſtitute Senates never wait for the de- 
claration of Heaven: and when the ſlaves of Rame ſent a ſecond 
tribe of Monſters to repleniſh the Conſtellations, we find that Au- 
" guſtus, Tiberius, Claudius, Sc. who roſe into Gods as they ſank 
below humanity, had no more Stars In their favour than Teague 
=. the Committee. But of all caſes, the Phenicians' ſeems the 
| hardeſt : who with their infinite ſuperſtitions could yet have no 
notion of Cronus' J divinity, till they had read his fortune! in his 
. + am ſo utterly at a loſs to know what this can mean, that ; 
=; will only ſay, if the reader cannot ſee how they: might come by 
this notion another way, then, either he has read, or 1 have : 


Written, * great deal to very little purpoſe. | 85 


VI. We come now to the laſt cauſe aſſi igned by hs Als - 
| for brute worſnip, as we find it in Eusrhrus *; name! ly, That ir 
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was the invention of a certain king, for his private ends of policy, 


to eſtabliſh in each city the excluſive worſhip of a different animal, 
1n order to prevent confederacies and combinations againſt his Go- 
vernment. That an Egyptian king did in fact contrive ſuch a po- 


litical inſtitution one may ſafely allow, becaute, on this very fup- 


poſition, it will appear that brute-worſhip had another and prior 
original. For it is not the way of Politicians to invent new Reli- 
gions, but to turn thoſe to advantage which they find already! in 
hic. The cunning, therefore, of this Egyptian monarch confiſted 


in founding a new inſtitution of intolerance, upon an old eſtabliſhed 


practice in each city of different animal-worſhip. But ſuppoſing thiz 

king of ſo peculiar a ſtrain of policy that he w ould needs | invent a 

new Religion; How happened it that he did not employ Vero 

worſhip to this purpoſe (to natural a ſaperſtition that! it became uni- 

5 verſal) rather than the whimfical and monſtrous practice of br ute- 

_ 2007 hip, not ſymbolical, when direct hero— -worſhip would have 
ſerved his purpoſe fo much better ; - religious zcal for the excluſive 
= honour of a dead citizen being likely to rife much higher than reve- 

rence toa compatriot animal? The only ſolution of the difficulty 

is this, Brute-worſhip being then the favourite ſuperſtition of tlie 
people, the politic monarch choſe that for the foundation of his 
contrivance. So that we muſt needs conclude, this pretended cauſe 
| to be as defective as the reſt. 


Theſe were the reaſons the Gres k writers gave for brute-wor- 


hip in general. But beſides theſe, they invented As thouſand fanci- 
5 ful cauſes of tlie worthip of this or th at animal | in 1 particular I IN hich 5 
it would be to no purpoſe to recount. 


On the * hole, ſo little ſatisfaction did theſe writers allord to 


the learned Fourmont (who vet 18 for making ſomething or other 
out of every rag of Antiquity, which lie can pick up and new— line 5 
with an Ety mology ), that he frankly owns the true original of. 

brute-worſhip is the moſt difficult thing imaginable to find out 


8 on nous demandeit (55 ys he) de u reit, tel ou tel diet, avi 


N oe 
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ſous [ut tel ou tel animal, pour certain, rien de plus diffcite a des 


viner *, 
However, amidſt this confufio ion, the Greeks, we ſee, were mo- 


deſt. They fairly gave us their opinions, but forged no hiſtories 
to ſupport them. Ihe Arabian writers were of abothier. eaſt: it 


was their way to free themſelves from theſe perplexities by telling | 
a ſtory : Thus Abennephi, being at a loſs to account for the 


Egyptian worſhip of a fly, invents this formal tale, That the Egyp. 
tians being greatly infeſted with theſe inſects conſulted the oracle, 


and were auſwered, that they muſt pay them divine honours. See 


5 then, ſays this dextrous writer, the reaſon 15 our rr fi ding fo mou: ; 
the obeli es and pyramids. 


But of all the liberties taken with remote Antiquity, ſure no- 


1 5 Nen ever equalled that of a late F rench writer, whoſe book, inti- 5 
tuled, HisroirE DU Cir, accidentally fell into my hands as this ” 
| ſheet was going to the preſs. Kircher, bewildered as he was, had 
yet ſome ground for his rambles. He fairly followed Antiquity : - 
unluckily indeed, for him, it proved the gnis fatuus of Antiquity 3 
ſo he was ridiculouſly miſled. However he had enough of that 
fantaſtic light to ſecure his credit as a fair writer. But here i 18 a” 
man WhO regards Antiquity no more than if he thought it all 
imaginary, like his countryman, Hardouin. At leaſt, he tells 5 
0 expreſs words, that the ſtudy of the tedious and ſenſeleſs writ- 
ings of Herodotus, Plato, | Diodorus, Plutarch, Porphyr. Y. and 
ſuch like, 18 all labour loſt. The truth is, theſe volatile writers 
N neither reſt ; in fact nor fable ; but are in letters what Tacitus WE 
Romans were in civil government, Who could neither bear a per- 
fect freedom, nor A tlictough flavery +. Only with this additio- 
nal perverſity, that when the! inquiry is after T ruth they betray " 2 
Arrange propenſity to Fable; 3 and when Fable: is their profciſed ſub- ; 


* Refl. Crit. for les hilloires kei anciens peuples, liv; ii. 8 fe 
I This ſhews why Locks is no favourite of our hiſtorian, Jai lu le TRES- -ENNVIEUX 


ject, 
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zee they have as untimely an appetite for Truth; ; thus, i in that 
philoſophical Romance called La vie de Sethos, we find a much 
juſter account of old Egyptian wiſdom than in all the pretended 
 Hytoire de Ciel. This Hiſtorian's Syſtem is, that all the civil and 
religious cuſtoms of Antiquity ſprung up from AGRICULTURE; 
nay that the very Gods and Goddeſſes themſelves were but a part 
of this all- bounteous harveſt coll 


Nee 1 la interea 2 of inarate gratia terre. 


Now the two moſt certain facts in Antiquity are theſe, 60 That 
the idolatrous worſhip of the HEAVEN LY BODIEs aroſe from the vi- 


ſible influence they have on ſublunary things ;” and « That the 


7 country- gods of all the civilized. nations were DEAD. MEN deil fied, 
whoſe benefits to their fcllow- citizens, or to mankind at large, had 
procured them divine honours.” ; Could the reader think either of 
theſe were likely to be denied by one who ever looked | into an an- 
cient book; much leſs by one who pretended to interpret Anti- 
quity? But neither Gods nor Men can ſtand before a lem. This 
great adventurer aſſures us that the whole! 18 4 deluſion; ; that An- 
tiquity knew nothing of the matter; ; that the heavenly bodies. were 


not worſhipped for their influences; that Oſiris, A Jupiter, 


Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, nay their \ very hero- gods, ſuch as Her- 

_ cules and Minos, were not mortal. men nor women; nor indeed any 
thing but the letters of an ancient alphabet; ; the mere ſigures 
which compoſed the ſy mbolic directions to the Egyptian huſband _ 
men Þ-. And yet, after all this, he has the modeſty to talk of 


5 SysTEMES Bizarnes | ; and to place the Newtonian Mens in that x 
5 number. It would be impertinent to aſk this writer, where was 


ws his regard to Antiquity or to Truth, when we ſee he has ſo little 


= for the . as to be wanting even in chat mere reſpect. duc to 


* "i p- 99, 3ts, he pain, val: i. Ed. Tar. 1739, gro. 
| þ Sce note [YY VI, at the end of this Book. | | 
$ vec Pe 122, of his Reviſion de Vhiſtoire du Ciel, 
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every reader of common apprehenſion ? and yet this Syſtem, begot 
by a delirious imagination. on the dream of a lethargic pedant, is to 


be called interpreling Antiquity * *, However, as it is a work of enter- 
| tainment, where AGRICULTURE has the top part in the piece, and 


Antiquity is brought in only to decorate the ſcene, it ſhould, me- 


thinks, be made as perfect as poſſible. | Would it not therefore 
be a conſiderable improvement to it, if, inſtead of ſaying the Egyp- 
tian huſbandmen found their gods in the ſymbolic directions for 
their labour, the ingenious author would ſuppoſe that they turned 
them up alive as they plouglied their furrows, juſt as the Etruſ- 
cans found their god Tages +: This would give his piece the 
: marvelous, fo neceſlary in works of this nature, corrected too by 
the probable, that is, ſome kind of ſupport from Antiquity, which- . 
it now totally wants. Beſides, the moiſt glebe of Egypt, we 
know, when impregnated with a warm Sun, Was of old famed 
for batching men 4 and monſters. e Sn | 


To return. From what hath been laſt ſaid, we e conclude, That = 


the true original of brute-worſbiþ was the uſe of Symbolic writings 
and, conſequently, that Symbols were extreme ancient; for brute 
| worſhip was national 1 in the days of Mosss. But Symbols were 
invented for the repolitory of Egyptian wiſdom ; therefore the 
3 Egyptians were very learned even from rhoſe early. times: The 8 
Fee to be proved. — Ts 


And now, had this long Aon © on the Egyptian Hiereghphies 


= done * but afford me this auxiliar * Proof, "Which wy” argu- i 


* 5 il y a meme ; quelque choſe de folide & te Givi dans Phiſtoire, que je vais aw 


” de Porigine du ciel poetique, j'avoue que Jen ſuis redevable a l explication ingenieuſe, : 
mais fimple, par laquelle Pautenr des faturnelles [ Macrob, Saturn. lib. 1, cap. 17] 
| Nous a eclairei Porigine du nom des ces deux ſignes. Hiſt, du cicl, vol. „ 


+ Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquinienf, cum terra araretur & ſulcus altius 


. efſet impreſſus, extitiſſe repente, & eum adfatus eſſe, qui arabas. Is autem Tages, ut 1 
in libris eſt Etruſcorum, puerili ſpecie dicitur riſus, fed lenili faite prudentia, dee. Cic. 


de Div. lib. 11. cap. 23. 
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ment does not want, I ſhould certainly have made it ſhorter. But 
it is of much uſe beſides, for attaining a true idea of the EASTERN 
ELOCUTION (whoſe genius is greatly influenced by this kind of 
writing), and is therefore, I preſume, no impropet introduction 
to the preſent volume, whole ſubject is the religion and civil po- 
licy of the Hebrews. The excellent Mr. Mede pointed to this. 
uſe : and the learned Mr. Daubuz endeavoured to proſecute his 
hint, at large; but falling into the vitions of Kircher, be fruf- 
| trated much of that ſervice, which the application of bicroglyphic 
5 e to ſcripture language would otherwite have aſforded. 
A farther advantage may be derived from this long diſcourſe : 
it may open our way to the true Egyptian Wiſdom; which by 
reaſon of the general miſtakes concerning the origin , uſe, and diſ- 
5 tint ſpecies of Hieroglyphic writing, hath been hitherto ſtopped 
up. The ſubject now lies ready for any diligent enquirer; and 
to ſuch an one, whoſe greater advantages of ſituation, learning, 
and abilities, m may make him more deſerving. of the moe regard, 9585 
1 leave it to be purſued. N 1 e 
hut whatever help this may afford us . a better: acquaiu- 
tance with the ancient Lg) lian Wiſdom, yet, what is a greater 
advantage, it will very much aſſiſt us in the ſtudy of the Grecian ;_ 
© and, after ſo many inſtances given of this uſe, one might almoſt 
venture to recommend theſe two gr rand vehicles of Egyptian learn» = 
ing and religion, the MYSTERIES treated of in the former volume, 
and the HIEROGLYPHICS in the preſent, as the cardinal points on 
5 which the 1 interpretation of GREEK ANTIQUITY ſhould from hence- 5 
i forth turn. 75 1 
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8 . 


"i 1 E courſe of my argument now brings me to examine 4 


new hypotheſis init the high antiquity of Egypt, which 


. hath the incomparable Sir Is AAe NEW TON for its Patron; a man, 
for whoſe fame Science and Virtue ſeemed to be at Ari The 
| prodigious. diſcoveries he had made i in the natural world, and cſpe- 

cially that ſuperiority of genius which opened the way to thoſe: 
= diſcoveries, hath induced ſome of his countrymen to think him as 
intimate with the moral ; . and even to believe with-a late! ingenious 
| commentator on his Optics, that as every thing which Midas. 
touched, turned to gold, lo all that Newton handled turned to 

demonſtration. 5 


But the ſublimeſt underflanding has OY ; bound, and, what ! is = 


more to be lamented, the ſtrongeſt mind has its foible. And this 5 

1 8 miracle of ſeience, who diſcloſed all nature to our view, when he 

came to correct old Time, in the chronology of Egypt, ſuffered = 

. himſelf to be ſeduced, by little lying Greek mythologiſts : and ſtory- = 
He tellers, from the Gefen of Mosks, into the thickeſt of the Egyp- 
; tian darkneſs. 80 peſtilent a miſchief in the road to Truth i is a 

favourite hypotheſis : an evil, we have frequent occaſion to lament, 
as it retards the progreſs of our enquiry at almoſt every ſtep. For 

it is to be obſerved, that Sir Iſaac's Egyptian chronology was 

faſhioned only to ſupport his Grecian; which he erected on one of —_ 

thoſe ſublime conceptions peculiar to his amazing genius. 


But it is not for the ſake of any private Syſtem that 4 take 7 


e upon me to conſider the arguments of this illuſtrious man. The 
5 | truth 1 . his diſcourſe of the empire of E 2 pt contradicts every thing £ 
Which Moszs and the PRO UE rs have delivered concerning theſe 
ancient people. Though ſome therefore of his admirers may ſeem _ 
to think that no more harm can derive to religion by his contradict- 
ing the E. Hon; „ chan BF! his eee the Aftrevny, of the 


Mg RT SO, ns = Bible, : 
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Bible, yet 1 am of a different opinion ; becauſe, though the end 
of the facred hiſtory was certainly not to inſtruct us in Aſtronomy, ; 
yet it was, without queſtion, written to inform us of the various 
fortunes of the People of God; with whom, the hiſtory of Egypt 
was cloſely conneQted. 1 ſuſpect therefore, that the eſpouſing this 

hypotheſis may be attended with very bad conſequences in our 
giſputes with Infidelity. The preſent turn, indeed, of Free-think- 
ing is to extol the high antiquity of Egypt, as an advantage to their 
cauſe; and conſequently to urge Scripture, which bears full evi- 
dence to that antiquity, as a faithful relater of ancient facts; yet 
theſe advantages being chimerical, as ſoon as they are underſtood 
to be ſo, we ſhall ſee the contrary notion, of the low antiquity 
of Egypt, become the faſhionable doctrine; and, what all good 
men will be forry to find, the moat © name of NewrTow ſet againſt 5 


5 the BTBLE. 


. therefore, as 1 5 for the ſake of Scripture, and from no 
8 fooliſh fondneſs for any private opinion, that I take upon me e to 


examine the ſyſtem of this incomparable per ſon. - 


+: ol whole argument for the low oily. of erke may | be 
ſummed up in this ſyllogiſm: + 
Oeinis advanced Egypr from | a fate of | barbarity to civil 


policy. 4 
8 and SusosT EIS were the ſame. 


Therefore Lovrr was advanced from a Nate of barbarity t to civil. x 
policy 111 the time of SE5OSTRIS. N 


And to fix the time 01 Seloſtris with preciſion, he endeavours to 
5 prove him to be the ſame with 8 SESAc. But this latter identity not 
at all affecting the preſent queſtion, 4 thall have no occaſion | to 
| conſider | 5 Pe 3 5 
Now the minor in his egi being the e term, he 
ho employed his whole diſcourſe in its ſupport. All then I have 
to do, is to ſhew that Os1R1S and SE SOSTRIS were not one, but two 


. perſons, living i 1 diſtant 2 
5 Aud | 
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And that none of the favourers of this ſyſtem may have any 
pretence to ſay, that the great Author's reaſonings are not fairly 


«drawn out and enforced, I ſhall tranſcribe them Juſt as I find them 
collected, methodized, and preſented under one view by his learned 
and ingenious Apologiſt :—* He [Sir Iſaac Newton] has found it 
more caſy to lower the pretenſions of the Ancients than to 
5 conquer the prejudices of the Moderns. Many of his opinions, 
that are in truth well founded, paſs for dreams, and in particu- 
lar his arguments for ſettling the time of Seſoſtris, which the 
«© Greeks never knew, have been anſwered with ſcurrility.— 
44 * ſhall lay together here the evidences that have convinced me «of 5 


ca the truth of his concluſion, becauſe he has not any where col 
lected all of them. 


1. That Oſiris and Bacchus were che ſame, was generally 


6 « agreed by the Greeks and Egyptians, and! is therefore ar. of: 
66 « queſtion ; 3 and that the great actions related of Seſoſtris are true 


« of Seſac, and the difference between them i is s only. nominal, 1s 


45 affirmed by Joſephus. 3 


4 2. Oſiris and Seſoſtris were both Egyptian kings OY con- 


5 quered Ethiopia; and yet there never was but one Egyptian, : 
= Jang that was maſter of Ethiopia. 5 


«6 1 Both were Egyptian kings, that with a 8 army aol ; 


66 fleet invaded and ſubdued all Aſia northward as far as Tanais, 
4 and eaſtward as far as the Indian ocean. 


4 4. Both ſet up pillars 1 in all their conqualis, fignifying what : 


- 4 "lot of reſiſtance the inhabitants had ee eee in par- 5 


„ e appears to have made little or none, to them. e : 
F. Both paſſed over:the Helleſpont 3 into Europe, met with ſtrong ; 


e 1 in Thrace, and were e there 1 in great hazard. of lohng 2 
1 army. 5 


6. Both wad ich them in their expeditions a great number of : 


1 foſter brothers, who had been all born on the ſame day, aud 
% bred up with them, 


— * 7. Both 
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7. Both built or exceedingly embelliſhed Thebes in Upper 
Egypt. 
"7" "OG Both changed the face of all Egypt, and from an open 
% country made it impracticable for cavalry, by cutting nav gable 
„ canals from the Nile to all the citics. 
6 9. Both were in the utmoſt danger by the conſpiracy of A 
2 brother ; 
10. Both made triumphant entries in chariots, of which Ofkiris' 8. 
ans is poetically repreſented to be drawn by tigers; 7 Seſoſtris? 8 bitto- 


6 rically ſaid to be drawn by captive kings. 


11. Both reigned about twenty-cight or thirty years. 
«1 2. Both had but one ſucceſſor of their own blood. 
5 ES 3- Bacchus or Oſiris was two generations before the Trojan 
War: Seſoſtris was two reigns before it. Again, Scfac's invaſion | 
of Judza in an. P. J. 3743, was about two hundred ſixty years 
| ©& before the invaſion of Egypt in his ſucceſſor Sethon's time by 


35 Sennacherib; and from Seſoſtris to Sethon incluſively there 


«are. ten reigns, according to Herodotus, which, if twenty ſix 
years be allowed to a Fun: make. likewiſe two. hundred and 


. „ ſixty years. 


un ſo diſtant ages and countries it is not poſſible that any 
25 king, with many names, can be more clearly demonſtrated to 


be one and the ſame perſon, than all theſe circumſtances and ac- 


0 tions together do prove that Oſiris and Bacchus, Seſoſtris and 
* Seſac, are but ſo many appellations of tlie ſame man: which 
being eſtabliſhed, it will evidently follow, that the Argonautic 
. expedition, the deſtruction of Troy, the rev olution In Pelopon- 
dv neſus made by the Heraclidæ, &c. were in or very near the 
= times in which Sir Iſaac has ranged them 2. 


1 \ b 


: 1. Before 1 proceed to an examination of theſe reaſonings, it 
ä RY be proper to premiſe ſomething concerning the nature of the 
ſyſtem, and the quality of the evidence. TORE 


* Mr, Mann's 2 + dedication to his tract 75 the true Years of rhe Birth aud Dad of 
Cnx15 5 


1, We. 
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1. We are to obſerve then, that this ſyſtem is ſo far from ſerv- 
ing for a ſupport or illuſtration of the ancient ſtory of theſe two he- 
roes, that it contradicts and ſubverts all that is clear and certain 

in Antiquity : and adds new confuſion to all that was obſcure. 
The annals of Egypt, as may be ſeen by Herodotus, Diodorus Si- 
culus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, Who all copied from thoſe 
annals, were as expreſs and unvariable for the real diverſity, tha 


giſtinct perſonality of OsiRIs and SESOS T RIS, as the hiſtory of Eng- 


land 4s for that of any two of i its Own. country Monarchs, For 
they were not vague names, of uncertain or adjoining times; one 
Was the moſt illuſtrious of their DEMI- -GoDs, and the other of 
5 their KixGs; ; both fixed in their Proper æras; and thoſe vaſtly diſ- 5 
tant from one another. So that, I make no queſtion, | it had ap- 
peared as great a paradox, to an old Egyptian, to hear it affirmed 
that Oſiris and Seſoſtris were but one, as it would be now to an 
: Engliſhman to be told that Bonduca and the Empreſs Matilda were 


the ſame. All Antiquity acquieſced 1 in their diverſity ; ; nor did the 


moſt paradoxical writer, with which latter Greece was well ſtored, 
cver venture to contradict ſo well eſtabliſhed a truth. And what 


wonder! The hiſtory of Egypt was not, like that of ancient Greece 5 15 


5 or Suevia, only to be picked up out of the traditional tales of _ 
| Bards and Mythologiſts : : nor yet, like that of early Britain, the ; 
invention of ſedentary .monks : It conſiſted of the written and au- 
thentic records of a learned and active Prieſthood. In which, the 
: only tranſgreſſon, yet diſcovered, againſt truth, is that natural 
partiality common to all national hiſtoriographers, of extending 
back their annals to an unreaſonable length of time. Let me add, | 

that the diſtinct perſonality of theſe two men is ſo far from con- 
rradifting any other ancient hiſtory, that it entirely coincides with 

them. Nay, what is the ſureſt mark of hiſtoric truth, there is, 
a8 perhaps we may t take occaſion to ſhew, very ſtrong collateral 
evidence to evince the real dive erſity of theſe two ancient chiefs.— 
80 far, as to the nature of the ſyſtem, 


>. Tho 


3 
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2. The quality of the evidence is another legitimate prejudice 


againſt this neu chronology. It is chiefly the fabulous hiſtory of 
Greece, as delivered by their Poets and Mythologiſts. This hath 
_ afforded a plauſible ſupport to Sir Iſaac's hypotheſis ; by ſupplying 
him, in its genealogies of the Gods and Heroes, with a number 
of ſynchroniſms to aſcertain the identity in queſtion. And yet, 
who has not heard of the deſperate confuſion in which the chro- 
| nology of ancient Greece lies involved? Of all the prodigies of 
falſhood in its mythologic ſtory, nothing being ſo monſtrovs as its 
diſmembred and 11l-joined parts of Time. Notwithſtanding this 
| confuſion, his proofs from their ſtory, conſiſting only of ſcraps, ; 
picked up promiſcuouſſy from Mythologiſts, Pocts, Scholiaſts, &c. 
are argued from with ſo little heſit tation, t that a ſtranger would be 
apt to think the Fabulous ages were as well diſtinguiſhed as thoſe 
marked by the Olympiads. But the ſlender force of this evidence 
is ſtill more weakened by this other circumſtance, that almoſt all ; 
+ - ol paſſages brought from mythology to evince the identity, are con- 
ttradicted (though | the excellent perſon has not thought fit to take 
notice of it) by a vaſt number of other paſſages in the ſame mytho- 5 
 logy; nay even in the ſame authors ; 4 and entirely overthrown by i 
Vriters of greater credit; the HISTORIANS of Greece and Egypt : 
which, however, are the other part of Sir Iſaac's evidence; of 
weight indeed to be attentively heard. But this he will not do; - 
but, from their having given to Oſiris and Seſoſtris the like actions, . 
| concludes the Actors to be one and the ſame, againſt all that thoſe 
Hliſtorians themſelves can ſay to the contrary: Vet what they might 8 
and what they could not miſtake in, was methinks eaſy enough 8 
be diſtinguiſhed. For as Fable unnaturally j joins together later and _ 
former times; and ancient fable had increaſed that confuſion, for 
reaſons to be hereafter given: ſo Hiſtory muſt needs abound with. 
ſimilar characters of men in public ſtations; and ancient hiſtory 5 
had greatly improved that likeneſs, through miſtakes hereafter 
likewiſe to be accounted for, Indeed, were there ! no more remain 
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ing of Antiquity concerning Bacchus, Ofiris, and Seſoſtris, than 


| what we find in Sir Iſaac's book, we might perhaps be induced to 
believe them the Same ; but as {things ſtand in Hiſtory, this can 


never be ſuppoſed. _ 

What I would infer therefore, from theſe ret. 18 this ya — 
We have, in the diſtinct perſonality of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, an hiſtori- | 
cal circumſtance, delivered in the moſt authentic and unvariable man- | 


ner, and by annaliſts of the beſt authority. All ſucceeding ages agreed 
in their diverſity ; and it is ſupported by very ſtrong collateral evi- 
dence. At length a modern writer, of great name, thinks. fit to 


bring the whole in queſtion. And how does he proceed ? Not by 


accounting for the riſe and progreſs of what he muſt needs eſteem 
the moſt inveterate error that ever was; but by laying together a 
number of circumſtances, from ancient tory, to prove the actions 
of Ofiris and Seſoſtris to be greatly alike ; ; and a number of cir= 
ceumſtances from ancient fable, to prove that the Gods, whom 
he ſuppoſes to be the ſame with Oſiris, were about the age of Se- 
| ſoſtris. So that all the evidence brought by this illuſtrious. writer 
amounting, at moſt, but to difficulties againſt the beſt eſtabliſhed 
fact of hiſtory ; ; if we can, conſiſtently with the diſtin& perſonality 
and different ages of theſe two heroes, fairly account for the ſimi- 

. lar actions recorded of them; and for the low age, as delivered by 1 
the mythologiſts, of thoſe Grecian Gods which are ſuppoſed 86 
be the Egyptian Oſiris; 3 if, Ifay, this can be done, the reader is 5 
deſired to obſerve, that all! is done that can reaſonably be re- 


quired for the confutation of Sir Iſaac Newton': 8 hypotheſis, and ; 


for reinſtating the ancient hiſtory of their diſtinet ä in = 
its former credit. 


But 1 thall do more; 5 Tl. ſhall ſhow 1 the - ligions: con- 


: ee of Greece and Egypt, that the incidental errors which 
the Ancients fell into, concerning theſe two heroes, (of which 
errors our author has taken the advantage, to run them into one) . 

: were ſuch : as hardly any circumſpeRtion could avoid, 
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Zo And Rill further, that the identity of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, in 
its neceſſary conſequences, contradicts SCRIPTURE, and the NA- 
TURE oF THINGS, 


II. I proceed then to a particular examination of this famous 
proof of the identity, as it is collected and s by the learned 
Maſter of the Charter- houſe. 

he firſt obſervation I ſhall make upon it is, that, by the ſame 
Way of arguing, one might incorporate almoſt any two HEROES, | 
one meets with, in early and remote biſtory. For as our great 


8 Engliſh poet well obſerves, 


8 loger of Ameri 


HEROES ARE MUCH THE SAME, the point? s agreed, 
„From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
© The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find, 
« Or make an enemy of all mankind,” a. 


T6 ſhew the reader how calily this feat may be performed, * 
will take any two of our own. Monarchs, that come firſt into my 
thoughts, —KIxG ARTHUR, for inſtance, and WitlLiam THE | 


CONQUEROR. And now let him only imagine, when . | 
empire have learnt to travel further Weſt, and have left Great — 


Britain in the preſent condition of Egypt, ſome future Chrono« 
labouring to prove theſe Heroes one and the 
ne only under two different names, by ſuch kind of Arguments 


al this: 


12 Akrhun and WIL LIAN v were boch great warriors, * 
2. Both were of ſpurious or uncertain birtn. 
N „Both were in n the management of public affairs in their early : 
— youth, f C . 
: 4. n came from France to recover Britain from the Saxons, 
5. Both proved victorious 1 in their expedition. OE 
6. Both got the crown of Britain by election, and not 1 n 
J. Both had other dominions, beſides Britains to When they 
| ſucceeded by right hereditary, „ 1 
8. 8 8 2 55 „„ 8. Both 
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8. Both went frequently on military expeditions into France, 
9. Both warred there with various ſucceſfs. 


10. Both had half-brothers, by the mother, who, being kite. 
very powerful, and proving guilty of manifold. extortions and acts. 


of injuſtice, were puniſhed by them, in an exemplary manner. 


11. Both had rebellious ſons or nephews, whom they met in: 


the field, fought with in perſon, and ſubdued, 


12. Both reigned upwards of fifty — 
4 And both died in War. I. 


When our Chronologer had been thus ſueceſafal with his argu- 5 
. gument from ſimilar circumſtances, (as 1 in the caſe of Oſiris and Se- 
ſoſtris), it is odds but he would go on,; and to ſettle a chronology. bg 
which made for ſome other hypotheſis he had in view, he would 2 
next attempt to prove, from fimilitude of names, as before. from - 
” militude of actions, that WILLIAM THE CongyeroR and WILLIAM f 
THE Tninp, another Conqueror, 1 85 but « one e and the ſame, (as Ip 
in the caſe of Seſoſtris and Seſac). Cn 5 
Nere the number of ſimilar circumſtances, i in the lives of Arthur 
and William, are, evidently, more characteriſtic of ons, than 
- thoſe 1 in the hiſtory. of Ofiris and Seſoſtris. Yet we know that 
Arthur and William were really two different men of two very diſ- 
tant: ages. This will ſhew the critics the true value of this kind of 3 
evidence; and ſhould reaſonably. diſpoſe them to much caution | 
in building aan it. 


: w u. 


: But it wil he Gaia, that 3 nature of the confurmity: between 15 
Ofiris and Seſoſtris 1s; in ſome reſpects, very different from that 
between Arthur and William. N grant it is ſo; and, from thoſe 
reſpects, ſhall now ſhew, how the miſtaken identity of Oſiris . 
and Seſoſtris may be certainly detected. For 1 go on, and ſay, 
5 though from this inſtance it be ſeen, that a greater agreement | 
might well happen in the lives of two ancient t Heroes, than can 


be 
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be found in 1 thoſe of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, while their diſtinct perſonality 


was acknowledged to be very certain and real; yet, in their caſe, 
it muſt be owned, that there are peculiar and ſpecific circumſtances 
of ſimilitude, which could not ariſe from that general conformity 
between the actions of two men of the ſame quality and character; 
but muſt be allowed to have had their birth from ſome fancicd 
identity. For ſeveral of the actions, given to both, agree only to 


the time of one: I mean as Antiquity hath fixed their times. Thus, 


5 the vaſt conqueſts over Aſia agree well with the time of Seſoftris, 
but very ill with the time of Oſiris: and, again, the invention of 
the moſt common arts of life agrees very well with the time 
of Oſiris, but very ill with that of Seſoſtris. However, from this 
conformity 1 in their ſtory, Sir Ifaac concludes- Ofiris and Seſoſtris 
to be the ſame. And ſo far we muſt needs confeſs, that it ſeems 
to have ariſen from ſome kind of identity; 1 ſameneſs of perſon, mY 
or a ſameneſs of name. This great writer contends for the firſt; 


but as the firſt oontradicts and ſubverts all Antiquity, if the : 


J aſeribed conformity of actions can be well accounted for from their 
: identity of name, and that identity be proved very probable from 
ancient ſtory, the reader will conclude that the fabulous confor- 


0 mity had its riſe from thence; and, conſequently, that all Sir 


Iſaac's arguments for their identity of fer ſon make directly againſt 

him. For if the conformity aroſe from identity of name, they. were 

two perſons. 7 ſhall endeavour to ſhew all this! in as few words 
as 1 am able. | 


1. It was an old Egyptian n as we learn from Viodbrus 
Siculus, to call their later Heroes by the name of their carlier 
Gods. This hiſtorian having ſpoken of the CLT STIAIL. Gods, ac- 


cording to the Egyptians, adds, They held, that beſides theſe, there were h 


| other EARTHLY. Gods, born mortal ; * 4ho thr ugh their v. iſdom, and 5 
chmmon benefits to mankind, had acquired immortality ; that ſome 
of theſe had been kings of Lgypt; and that part git NEW NAMES, 


N ach called ad 152%. of ihe celeflial Gods ; ; and part kept their 


| 07 . 
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own *. But this cuſtom of calling the later Heroes after the names 


of their earlier Gods, was not peculiar to Egypt. Scripture in— 


forms us, that the Aſſyrians did the ſame. And the practice muſt 
needs have been general. For, as we have ſhewn, the original 
uſe of it was to ſupport naſcent hero-worſhip +. But there was 
another cauſe, more peculiar to early Egypt; and that was the 
doctrine of tranſmigration. For it being thought that the ſame 
ſoul paſſed ſucceſſiwely into many human bodies; when they ſaw 
an eminent Character ſtrongly reſembling ſome ancient Hero, 
they were inclined to fancy it the old buſy ſoul, which had taken 
; up its reſidence in a new habitation: and therefore very equitably 
honcurxed the preſent Hero with the name of the paſt, This rea- 
fon, Tacitus tells us, the Egyptians gave for the great number 
of HErCULES's—** Quem ! indigene [Egyptic] ortum apud 
6 Je & antiquiſſ 72 mum perhibent, eoſque qui poſtea parti virtute fuerint, 
«© 2 cognomentum ejus adfeitos | 1. This was fo notorious that Sir 
| Tfaac could not help owning, it was their way to give one common 
; name to ſeveral men. Nay even the leaſt corporeal reſemblance 
was ſometimes ſufficient to ſet this ſuperſtition on work, and pro- 
: duce the effect in queſtion ; as we find from the ſame Diodorus's 
account of the Grecian Bacchus. | | He tells us, that when Cadmus 
the Egyptian was come into Greece, and his daughter Semele 
bad a ſpurious ſon dying in his infancy, whoſe perſon reſembled 
the images of Oſiris, the grandfather, after having conſulted the 
Oracle (whoſe approbation was contained in the advice, 70 obſerve . 
the cuſtoms of his fathers), called him Bacchus, one of the names 
5 of Oſiris: : divine honours to the embalmed carcaſe and Fo 0 
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| + See Div. Leg. vol. i. b. ni. f. 6. 


1 Annal. 1, n. c. 60 - Omnes, qui fecerant fortiter Urnovurs vocabantur ſays 


var  ikewiſe (as quoted by Servine). | 


7 
_ 
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claimed abroad, that Osrats had choſen to come once more amongſt 
men under this infantine appearance ® From this cuſtom of 
giving the names of celebrated perſonages of high antiquity to later 
men, who reſembled them in qualities either of mind or body, it 
was, that they not only, out of honour to Seſoſtris, called him 
Oſiris, but, out of contempt and hatred, gave Moss the name of 
TVPHON, as appears from ſome later accounts of this Typhon, when 
they had now Jumbled Moſes and him 1 into one; as they had done 
their Bacchus! s, Hercules's, and Minos's; and as they were very near 


doing, by Ofiris and Seſoſtris. The accounts, I mean, are thoſe _ 


which we find in Plutarch, of Typhon' 8 flying ſeven days, and 


begetting, after his eſcape, two ſons, JervsALEM and Jopzvs +. | 


And further that this Typhon. Was the ſon of Ilaac, and of Ow: 
race of Hercules 1. | 

__ Cauſes like theſe mould: not fail to make this 3 very dura = 
| ble, amongſt a people not at all given to change. And in fact, we 


find it continued even to the time of Cleopatra, who affected to 


be called the N Ew. 1518 8 as her brother Was called the NEW Ba on : 
| cvs ||. At length it became ſo general as to have no meaſure bat 
the fancy of every particular. For Lucian, defending the exceſ- 


ſive compliments he had given to one Panthea, whoſe form he 


: had compared to the images of the Goddeſſes, juſtifies himſelf by 


15 examples; and amongſt the reſt, by that of Egypt; 1 ſhall not in- 


7 * e he) upon the 8 f the Hawes. who, though * 
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be the meſt religious of all people, yet emplay the names of their Gods 
even 10 ſatiety and diſguſt *. 
To apply this practice to the caſe of the Heroes in queſtion. 
Oſiris was the great Lawgiver of the Egyptians: and the Founder 
of their Monarchy. Seſoſtris vaſtly extended and ennobled their 
Empire; and was, at the ſame time, author of many beneficial 3 
inſtitutions. Now: if ever an occaſion greater than ordinary preſented 1 
itſelf, of putting in practice the cuſtom of honouring later Heros 
with the name of the more early, it was here, where the reſem- 
blance was ſo remarkably ſtrong. And if what Clemens Alexan- 
drinus ſays be true, that Seſoſtris ſprung from Oſiris 1. there 
was ſtill a farther occaſion of giving the later Hero the name of 
his firſt progenitor. However, that it was given him, is highly 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe. And this ſuppoſition will clearly account 
for all that 2 likeneſs from which Sir Iſaac hath inferred 
their identity. i „„ N 
For when n now they bid given | to „ both, the thine: name; not 
5 diſtinguiſhed, as were their Thoths or Hermes's ! , (another famous PO On 
inſtance of this general cuſtom) by the addition af firft and ſecond, | 
Do Foſterity would frequently confound them with one another; and, 
in this confuſion, inadvertently give the actions of Ofiris to Seſoſtris, „„ 
and of Seſoſtris to Ofiris. But taking nothing from either, —_— 7: 
their hiſtories would ſoon become the ſame. And as, in this mu- 8 1 
tual transferring of one another 8 actions, ſeveral were given to 0 
f both, s FORO. diſcordant. to either” s — we are e euabled to diſcover OE, 
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8 Admon. ad. Gentes, p. 31. Edit. Colon. 1688, fol. | 
42 The hiſtories of the firſt and ſecond Hermes are as much fond with one | 
TN 1 as thoſe of Ofitis and Seſoſtris, and from the ſame cauſe ; yet, I imagine, 
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Excr. 3. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. zo; 


the true cauſe of this conformity ; ; and thereby to prove, that that, 


which it is plainly ſeen might be, really was, the cauſe. 


I. Thus Oſiris (becauſe Seſoſtris was 00 1 is made a great conqueror, 


ata time when Egypt was but juſt emerging from a ſtate of barbariſm, 
into civil policy; ; and long before ſeveral of thoſe nations, he was 
ſaid to conquer, had a being. But this ſeems to be one of the 
lateſt corruptions in their hiſtory. Herodotus giving none of theſe 
conqueſts to Oſiris, but to Seſoſtris only : whence 1 collect, it was 
= the product of ſome age between him and Diodorus Siculus, who | 
gives them to Oſiris with all their circumſtances, and ſupported by 
the evidence of pretended ancient monuments *. It appears too, 
to have been A Grecian addition, and at a time when it was the 
faſhion to make their fables, ſyſtematical +. For we are told 2, = 
(and the tale was apparently framed for no other end than to con- 
neck this God with the reſt of the College) that, when Oliris . 
: made this expedition, he took Silenus with him as his Governor ; 4 
that he appointed Iſis, Queen- regent in his abſence ; and Hermes, ; 
her Privy-counſellor ; Hercules he made General of his army, 
and Neptune, admiral of his fleet. And, that nothing miglit be 
wanting to compleat the cortege, he took with him a company of 
dancers and ſingers; amongſt which were nine lively girls more > 
particularly eminent; with the king” 8 brother, as maſter of the 
| maids, at their head ; ? and theſe truly were to paſs for Apollo aud 
the nine Muſes. 1 bis quaint improvement on an : Egyptian blunder, 5 
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500 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox IV, 
by ſome driveling Greek mythologiſt “, as rank as it is, is one of the 
chief circumſtances on which our illuſtrious author hath thought 
fit to ſupport his Chrono/ogy. And that which is the mere repre- 
ſentation of an old raree- ſhew of the Cour? of king Ofiris, brought 
by ſome ſtroler out of Egypt into Greece, is made an authentic re- 
cord to aſcertain the true age of all their Heroes. I am fully ſup- 
ported in the conjecture, that the tale of Ofiris's conqueſts was in- 
vented in ſome age between Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, by 
the teſtimony of two of the ſobereſt and moſt accurate of the 
Greek writers, Strabo and Arrian ; who expreſſly tell us, that the 
ſtories of Bacchus's and Hercules's exploits in the Indies were in- 
vented by the Macedonians to aggrandize the glory of Alexander +, 
1 Egyptians had prepared the materials and made them fit for 
g uſe, by confounding Oſiris and e under the « common name ; 
2 of Bacchus, 
| 2. On the other band, Sefoftri is (becauſe Ofiris was wy is ads 
the 3 inventor of arts, and the civilizer of a rude and barbarous peo- 


ple, to whom he delivered the firſt rudiments of Policy and Reli- 


gion, many ages after they had erected a flouriſhing and powerful . 


Empire. An inconſiſtence ſo glaring, that the ancient eritics ſeeing 
theſe things recorded of Seſoſtris, reaſonably underſtood Oſiris to 
8 be meant. This doubtleſs made Ariſtotle ſay that Seſoſtris was 
many ages before Minos: yet Euſebius places Minos in the times 
of the Judges. And in the twelfth dynaſty of Africanus, Seſoſtris 
1 s made to reign, according to the calculation of f Scaliger 91 in the 
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1392d year of the Julian period; that very point of time on which 
the extravagant chronology of Egypt had thrown Ofiris. But 
there is a paſſage in Ælian which proves ſtill more expreſſly that the 
Ancients ſometimes underſtood Ofiris by Seſoſtris. The Lagpiians 
| (fays this hiſtorian) affirm that Mercury taught S/ Aris his laws *. 
and that Mercury the contemporary of Oſiris was here meant, is 
ſeen by another paſſage of this hiſtorian, where the ſame thing is 
 ſaidof all the Egyptians i in general. The 3 600 oft that Mt N 
cuxx taught them their laus f. 
But though miſtake gave birth to this corruption in the e 
hiſtory, yet, without doubt, it was a national vanity which ſup— 
ported it. For we are told by Diodorus 2, who made collections 
from their hiſtory, that the reaſon, aſſigned by the Egyptians for 
that famous military expedition, which they had transferred from 
Seſoſtris to Oſiris, was the Hero's beneficent purpoſe of carrying 
the new inventions of corn and wine to all the ſavage inhabitants 
of the earth ; whom it was his purpoſe to reduce from a ſtate of 
Nature, to political ſociety. The intelligent reader ſees plainly, 


that the deſign of this ſtory was to do honour to Egypt, as the 
Eg common benefactreſs of mankind. Though I will not deny, that the 


L extravagance of the conceit, at the ſame time, ſhews how much 

they were at a loſs for a reaſonable cauſe of ſo early an expedition. 
The difficulty of all this did not eſcape the Sicilian, He frankly 
_ owns, there is a vaſt diſcordancy and confuſion In the accounts of 


Iſis and Oſiris &. What ſeems ſtrange to me is, that this did not 


lead! him to the cauſe here explained, when he had ſo well unra- 
veled the like confuſion i in the parallel caſe of Hercules and Alcæus. 8 
i Their Kory had been diſordered, like this of Ofiris and ae from 5 
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4 508 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IV. 
Wt 7 Alcæus's taking this. name of Hoodie: But B by the 
| i ſame kind of reaſoning * I have here employed to aſcertain the di- 
fi verſity of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, ſhews that Alcæus and Hercules. 7 
10 15 were different men; namely, from actions, given to Alcæus, which : | I 
if could not belong to his age. But theſe being of different nations, : 
* ES 5 the one a Greek, the other an Egyptian; this circumſtance afforded —_ 3 
= -- 15 him an opening which he wanted in the caſe of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, = 
tf 7 who were both Egyptians. 15 3 
10 5 1 And here let me obſerve, that this aneient t practice of calling 3 
ih | e later heroes by the name of earlier, whether of their own or of 4 
wh 5 foreign countries, brought ſtill greater confuſion into ſome other 1 
th: go of their hiſtories 4 making the Ancients themſelves 1 imagine an . 
UE OY F 
0 identity where none was; as in Bacchus, Neptune, Hercules, Z 
1 Mars, Venus, Minos, &c. which popular miſtakes Sir Iſaac che 4 
employs to fupport another — identitx that on never ? 
dreamt of. + 
From this ſtate of A 1 would infer the two things. : 4 
F irſt, that, notw ithſtanding the conformity in the hiſtories of Oſiris : 
and Seſoſtris, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe the reality of their 3 
% diſtinct perſonalities, becauſe the ſame kind of ſimilitude, ariſing # 
. from the ſame miſtake, is found in the hiſtories. of many other 1 
ancient heroes confeſſedly distinct. Secondly, that there mnt ave - 3 
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Sgr. 5. OF MOSES DEMO NSTRATED. | zog 
been, in Antiquity, ſome very convincing proofs of the real diver— 
ſity of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, to keep them, as it did, perpetually 


| ſeparate, notwithſtanding the ſameneſs in their hiſtories ; when the 
like kind of conformity had melted two or more : Bacchus „ Her- 


cules's, Minos's, into one. 
On the whole then, I have ſhewn, that a  fameneſe of | name is 


ſufficient to account for the original of the conformity in the 
| hiſtory of Oſiris and Seſoſtris; and, having done this, I have done 
all that is needful to aſcertain their diverſity of perſon : there being 
nothing to oppoſe to the full teſtimony of ancient hiſtory, which 
declares for their diverſity, beſides this conformity of actions. 


But I have done more: I have ſhewn, that a ſameneſs of name 


Was, f in fact, the only cauſe of that conformity; and, conſequently, : 


that their perſons were really different. That it could be only a 
| ſameneſs of nam, E think, appears evidently from the giving to each 


-7 Joo, actions unſuitable to his age; as great conqueſts to Oſiris, 1 
: and civil inventions to Seſoſtris. For T2 perſuade myſelf, (though 5 

Sir Ifaac be obliged, for the ſake of his hypothelis, partly to ſup- 

8 port, and partly to palliate, this convincing circumſtance) no one 
=o in good earneſt, believe that Fgypt was indeed emerging 
from a ſtate of barbariſm at the time in which he places Seſoſtris 

ö Tis true, if men will yet ſuppoſe ſo, 1 have no better argument 8 

againſt 1 1t than the BiB, it and how far the credit of that will go 

in this enlightened age is not very caſy to gueſs, In a word, ſuch 

unſuitable actions aſcribed to each, nothing can account for, but * 
miſtaken identity, ariſing from the fameneſs of name ; tor when this 
had advanced, or brought down, the real antiquity of cither, the 
hiſtorian was to ſuit their actions to the imaginary time. Beſides, 
we know they are not at all ſcrupulous about property, when 
they find an atchievement in their way, c capable of doing honour : 

6-4 favourite Hero. here is, 48 might be expected, 4 pregnant 3 
inſta: ce of this, in the hiſtory of this very Seſoſtris; of whom it 

was recorded, that he divided the lands of Egyp monght 21 the Peo- 
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5 hiſtories of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, may be well accounted for, from 
a ſameneſs of name. Otherwiſe, if the caſe required 1 it, we ſhould 
not want poſitive arguments, ſupported by the ſoundeſt part of 
Antiquity, to prove their difference of perſon. To mention oue or 
two only by the way; it has been obſerved before , that, 5 
in ſubſtituting Hero, t to Planet-worſhip, the Egyptian rulers, in 
_ order to bring the people more eaſily into this later ſpecies of ido- 
5 latry, called the Hero by the name of a Cele eftial God. So Diodorus 
ſays, that Sol firft reigned in Egypt ; called fo from the Luminary of 
that name in the heavens. This was the eaſier brought about, be- 
. cauſe the firſt Civilizers, to gain the greater authority, pretended, 
: as was very natural, to be the Offspring of the Sun, that univerſal 
God of all the uncivilized people upon the earth. For the ſlams _ 
= end likewiſe, namely to accuſtom the people, even while 1 in the 5 
Enos practice of Planet- worſhip, to the new adoration, they turned 
the compliment the other way; and called the Luminary by the 
name of the Hero; the ſame hiſtorian telling us, that they called 
the Sun, Ofiris, and the Moon, Is. Now the end of this mutual 
transferring of names being only to ſtrengthen their new idolatry | 
| by. giving it a Lare from the old, it muſt needs be invented d on 
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ple, reſerving an annual rent to the Crown 8. Now we are very | 


Certain that this was done, long before his time, under the mi- 
niſtry of the Patriarch Joſeph. Here the theft lies open. While 
theſe Heroes were only made to pilfer from one another, there was 
ſome difficulty to get them convicted; as where two cheats are 
taught to convey their ſtolen goods into one another's hands, to 


evade a purſuit: but here an honeſt man ſteps | in to make good his 


claim, and proves it beyond all exception. 


But it is our buſineſs only to ſhew that the Sen. 3 in the 
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the firſt introduction of hero- -worſhip, But hero-worſhip was as 
early as the firſt inſtitution of civil policy. Therefore the uſing the 
name of Ofiris to this purpoſe, is a demonſtration that he was as 
early as ſober Antiquity ſuppoſed. Again, Herodotus tells us, and 
of his own knowledge, that no Gods, beſides Iſis and Ofiris, were 
worſhipped by all the Egyptians in the ſame unvariable manner *. 
This I think a plain proof of their being the common benefactors 
of all Egypt, in the invention of corn, wine, and civil policy, as 
PH the Egyptian annals deliver ; Y their other Hero-Gods, as particular 
1 and partial benefactors, being worſhipped variouſly, But this fixes 
them 1 in their high Antiquity, Azain, the calf and OX are owned 5 
to be the peculiar ſymbols of Oſiris: but the Gol DN Carly 1 5 
have proved to be an Eg gyptian ſymbol; therefore Oſiris was, at 
| leaſt, as old as Moszs. And again, our great Author owns +, that 
the king who invented agriculture in Egypt, ſeems to have been 


worſhipped by his ſubjects in the ox or calf for this benefaction. 
No the ox or calf was the ſymbol of Oſiris. But agriculture, 
e certainly know, was invented before the time of Joſeph, which 


Will bring us to ſeek for Oſiris 700 years higher thay Seſac, 
5 who | is our author's ancient Ofiris or Seſoſtris of Egypt. N 
= proceed: Such were the blunders in the hiſtory of Oſiris and 
Seſoſtris F, of which Sir Iſaac hath taken advantage, to prove 
them to be one and the ſame. Aud it is certain, as was ſaid be fore, 
: that, had not the ſure records of Antiquity kept them ſeparate, 
= this jumbling of their actions into one another's life had long 
ago incorporated them; aud left no room for Sir Iſaac's dif- 
covery: for the Ancients were foud of running many into one, as : 
appears particularly 1 in the caſe of Bacchus „ whole hiſtory We come | 
now. to conſider. e Ry 7 
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II. For Sir Iſaac farther ſtrengthens the evidence of their identity 
from Egyptian Hiſtory, with the Grecian Mythology : in which 


Bacchus is delivered to us as the ſame with Ofiris : and Bacchus 


being but two generations carlier than the Trojan war, the very 


age of Seſoſtris, this, in his opinion, reduces all three to one *. 
This identity of Bacchus and Oſiris, Diodorus Siculus has very 
accurately confuted +. But to diſcover the general cauſe of this, 
aꝛnd all other their miſtaken identities, | we muſt trace down the 
5 religion of GREECE from its original. 
Id is a certain truth, agreed upon by ancient as all; as modern 
85 writers, that CIVILIZED GREECE received its religion from Ecver. 0 
But the way in which this commerce was carried on is not . 
well underſtood. It is generally ſuppoſed to have been done by 
adopting, and worſhipping the very Egyptian Gods themſelves. 
But this is a capital miſtake. It was not till long after their — 
_ acquaintance with Egypt, and inſtruction in their religious Rites, 
ä they adopted — Gods: J which I — now 7 endeavour . 
0 ED 
Ii: the barbarous ages of Greece thee ay Gods were thoſe 1 na- 
tural Divinities, the heavenly Luminaries 7 1. But, on their firſt 
commerce with Egypt for the arts of policy, they found there * 
new ſpecies of idolatry, the worſhip of DEAD MEN; which civi- 
lized Egypt had invented; ; and which, as they improved in policy, 
had almoſt worked out their firſt natural Deities; the ſame with 
thoſe of all other uncivilized nations §. This new ſpecies, the 
Greeks eagerly embraced : and beginning now to take the Egyp- 
tian nation for their model in religious as well as in civil matters, 8 
they brought home this mode of foreign worſhip, namely, . 
MEN DEIFIED. Thus far is agreed on all hands. The material 
ä queſtion 1 is, whether their object were Egyptian hero- gods; or | 
whether, i in imitation of that worlhip, they made hero- -gods of 5 


* Page 101. 1 | ; + Lib, bk p. 14. 
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1 their own! ? The common opinion is that they took the Egyptian. 


1 ſuppoſe, on the contrary, that they muſt needs make hero- gods 


of their o- n; and could not, at that time, receive the other. My 


reaſon is this: 5 
The greater celeſtial bodies \ were "Deities 4 in common, as their 


jnfluancy ſenſibly extended over the whole habitable globe. But 
: hero-worſhip introduced the new idea of local tutelary Deities and 
this of neceſſity. For thoſe Heroes were the diſtinguiſhed be- 
ne factors of their « own nation, at the expence, frequently, of their 
neighbours : : and, for ſuch benefits, they were deified. Now ſeveral ST 
8 cauſes concurred to make men teach and think, that the care and 
providence of their Heroes, now become Gods, was ſtill, as in life, 
confined to their own dear Country: Such as the ſuperior reverence 
which rulers knew the People would pay to a God, whoſe Pecu- 
liar they were ſuppoſed to be: for, when undiſtractod with other 
cares, he would be ſuppoſed at full liberty to attend to the minuteſt 
concerns of his own People: Such again, as the ſelfiſhneſs and : 
x pride of the worſhippers, who would be for ingroſſing a God to 
themſelves; 5 and raiſing honour to their Country from this imagi- 
nary property. So that the opinion of vocal tutelary Deities be- 
came, at length, one of the moſt general and moſt undif; puted doc- 
trines of Paganiſm. It is delivered to us, for ſuch, by Plato: yet, : 


as the origin of hero gods from humanity. was to be kept out of 


| fight, he carefully diſguiſes the foundation of it. The Gods (fays | 


he) formerly drvided the whole earth among ſi themſelves by lot : not 


from any contention or quarrel about their rights ; DP. 11 Is abſurd 16% 
1 Suppoſe they did not know what was fit for every one's peculiar care; 
N knowing this, that they ſhould endeavour by violence to poſſeſs them- 5 
„ ſelves of c one another*s property : but all of them receiving in an amicable 
0 pad. what fell to their Haare 15 in this Juſt method of di dl feribution, ; 


* 1a che nnn tranſlates 3 quiſque prout hola amore 


teneretur. J underſtand it —hæc amicorum ſortiti—i. e. "regions which | belonged to 


| gods who were in n unity with one another. e 
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each refided. on his own peculiar © : which, having rendered proper for 


our habitation, they lead and ſupport us as ſhepherds do their flocks and 


Verds in a paſtur e. Every God therefore having bis proper allotment, all. 
bis endeavours are employed to adorn and benefit his own*; This 
was fo flattering a notion, that, in after-times, the Pagans carried 
it even into heir Planct-worſhip: and each climate was ſuppoſed to 


be under the proper protection of its own Star or Conſtellation. So. 
that the writer of The wiſdom of Solomon ſeems to make this the diſ- 


| tinguiſhin, g mark of Paganiſm ; where praiſing the God of Iſrael. 


for his ancient mercies to that people, | he lays, neither is. there any : 


Go but thou, that careſt for ALL T. 


Now, ſuch a kind of tutelary God, hs Egyptians. would bs ſo 


5 fie from offering to others, that they would be careful to keep 
him to themſelves. Hence the old practiee of chaining down their 
Gods (for hero- gods were worſhipped by ſtatues in human form) 5 
3 when they imagined them diſpoſed to ramble; or to take a liking, 
5 to any of their neighbours, And as the Egyptians would be averſe 
— * lending, ſo the Greeks would be as little inclined to borrow ;. 
for they had now a race of Heroes of their own; thoſe godlike 155 
5 men, who had reduced them from a ſavage to a eivilized condition, 
and had given them this very appetite; the appetite to improve 
3 their policy by the aſſiſtance of Egyptian wiſdom. As little too. 
would their own Lawgivers, who brought that wiſdom home to 
them, be diſpoſed to offer them Egyptian Gods; as knowing how 
much ſtronger their reverence and adherence would be to Gods 
5 made out of their own parents and fellow- citizens. : But it this were 
the caſe, (od in che courſe of the | inquiry, it will be proved from = 
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faf, as here from the reaſon of the thing) it may be aſked, What 
then was that RELIGION which all agree the Greeks borrowed of 
the Egyptians ? -I anſwer, the TRADE itſelf of Hero-worſhip ; or 
the cuſtom of deifying their dead benefactors. But again, if this 
were ſo, and that the Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, &c. firſt 
: worſhipped by the Greeks, were indeed Grecian Deities, it will bc 
then aſked, how came their reſemblance to the Egyptian to be 
fo great, as that later times ſhould be generally deceived in 
1 thinking them the s AME? This! 1S a reaſonable queſtion, and will n 
© deſerve a. particular diſcuſſion. There were ſeveral cauſes of this 
5 reſemblance. 5 5 5 
= Nothing could: hex more Gil tak tue RITUAL af the firſt 
5 Eine vn, as may be caſily collected from the nature of that 
idolatry. But Here-worſhip neceſſarily introduced a great number 
of complex Ceremonies. For, the commemorating the peculiar 


benefits received from the Hero- -god, in his ſtate of humanity, g 


b : would occaſion many ſpec ific Rites ; : and the ſhadowing or conceal- 
mg his original and eſpecially the blemiſhes in his moral character 


would neceſſitate the uſe of allegorical, | And what this laſt het of © 


\ Rites did not ſufficiently cover, the notion propagated amongſt his 
worſhippers (on which was founded tlie rationale of their worthip) - 
- was made to ſupply, viz. That the Demons or Heroes had, like 
nien, their inordinate virtues, paſſions and appetites. Plutarch | in 

his tract Of the ceaſing of the oracles has 4 remarkable paſſage to 

this purpoſe. 6 There are in Demons, as in men, a diſparity | in | 
c their virtues , and, like as in the latter a mixture of paſſion and 


5 imperfection. Of which, in ſome, we find only the faint and 0 


66 obſcure traces yet remain, as the dregs of evanid matter ; in 
45 others the veſtiges are much ſtronger, and indeed, indelible . and : 
« of this, we have certain marks aud tokens ditperſed up and dow its 

<6 and preſerved i In the kacrifices, | in the myſteries, and in the ancient 

7M + mythologic tales“. In like manner, the general memory of the 
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Hero's deſcent from mortals, gave riſe to the conſultation of 
ORACLES and adoration of STATUES. in HUMAN FORM. Now, 
when Greece borrowed of Egypt the ſuperſtition of Hero-worſhip, 
they would of courſe borrow ſuch of the Rites and practices as 
were peculiar to that ſuperſtition 3 and adapt them to their own 

Hero- gods, as beſt ſuited every one's character. For the truth of 
which we have the expreſs teſtimony of Herodotus, who tells us, 
that he Egyptians were the firſt authors of religious fe eſtrvals, pro- 

_ ceſſis Pos, and offerings ; and that the Greeks learnt them of that peo- 
B. But this reſemblance, even without a ſtudious application 5 
of Egyptian rites, muſt have ariſen, from the very practice itſelf of 
Here - worſhip 3 as appears from what we have obſerved of the na- 
ture of thoſe cercmonies which Hero- worſhip neceſſarily introduced. 

To confirm this, we need only conſider the caſe of thoſe hero- 
worſhippers of the north and weſt, the Gauls and Suevi; who did 

not, like the Greeks, borrow this mode of idolatry from Egypt; * 

- being indebted for it to nothing but the corruption of our commun 
nature. Now the Gods of thoſe Barbarians, and the Rites with 

which their Gods were adored, reſembled the religion of Greece 
and Rome ſo exactly, that theſe polite nations thought the Gods = 
of the Gauls and Suevi were the ſame with their own ; only wor- 

ſhipped under different names +. This was indeed a groſs miſtake; 

but natural to fall into: 80 great a reſemblance have Heroes of 5 

all times and places ever borne to one another; whether they were Ye. 
lawgivers, warriors, navigators, merchants, or artiſts. Nor was 

their common riſe from humanity, and their occupations in ſocial = 
_— = the only cauſe of this reſemblance. There was another; ä 
their ſeveral departments after they were become Gods: : ſome e 
ED preſiding over the elements, as earth, air, or water 3 others over 
5 the paſſions and . of men, as 15 love, war, trade, and the like. ws 
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To this common reſemblance it was that at length almoſt every nation 
pretended, (as we ſee by Diodorus) that the Gods came originally 
from them. Now if the Gods of theſe Barbarians, though dif- 
ferent in name, were for this reſemblance, miſtaken for the Gods 
of another people, with whom they had no commerce; where 
was the wonder that the Grecian Gods, who had the ſame name 


1 fy with thoſe of a people with whom Greece held a perpetual com- 
merce, ſhould for the like reſemblance, be believed to be ori- 8 
givally Egyptian! 5 5 


"2; Porg ſecondly, when the Greeks borrowed: i mien Rives to 
45 enrich the worſhip of their Gods, they borrowed Egyptian NAMES 
of honour, to adorn their perſons. Thus, for inſtance, the name 
of Bacchus, one of the appellations of Oſiris, w was given to the = 
fon of Semele. Herodotus tells us, that theſe names they did cer- 
tainly borrow ; and we ſee by his account, that this was al! 
= which, 1 in his time, was pretended t to be borrowed *. This obſerv- | 
ing hiſtorian, in his account of the Pelaſgi, further confirms this 8 
truth, by a very curious piece of hiſtory. 6s In former times, (ſays 
44 « he) the Pelaſgi in their religious worſbip uſed to facrifice "8 
oo « every thing without diſtinction, to their Gods, as 1 was informed 
. by the prieſts at Dodona. They gave neither name nor 8 
name to any of their Gods: . for they had heard of no ſuch 
«6 practice. But their titles were taken from what their worſhip- 
pers conceived of their providence, directing. and ordering all 
= 66 + things fitly and harmoniouſly. But after a long courſe of time 
. 10 they heard of other Gods, and of their NAMES, which came. 
« from E6ver, and in the laſt place of the name of Bacchus. 1 
6 Some time after * conſulted the Oracle of Dodona conpernig 
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«theſe NAMEs : for this Oracle is ſuppoſed to be the oldeſt of 
any in Greece; and, at the time.I am ſpeaking of, the only one. 


«© Of this Oracle therefore having atked advice, whether they 


cc ſhould admit the Names, which came from the Barbarians, 


into their religion; they received for anſwer, that they ſhould admit 
them. From that time * therefore they ſacrificed with ſpecific mul - 


« tifarious Rites, in which they honoured their Gods with theſe new 


2 appellations. And, from the Pelaſgi, the Grecks afterwards took 
. « up the cuſtom. But the original of each God, and whether 
« they are all from eternity, and what are. their ſeveral kinds of 
e natures, to ſay the truth, they neither knew at that time, nor 
8 ſince. For Homer and Hes100—were thoſe who made a Theo- 
„ gony for the Greeks; gave sURNAMES to the Gods; adjuſted 
| „ their various and ſpecific Rites and Attributes: and deſigned 1 5 


e and delineated their ſeveral forms and figures +.” 


From this remarkable paſſage we may deduce the following 2 
. facts; ; which, beſides the evidence to the matter in queſtion, are 
very corroborative of our general explanation of Antiquity. ä 
appears from hence, that the Greeks borrowed the names of the 
Egyptian Gods } 4, to decorate. their own; receiving them, as Hero- 


: "_—_ here en. by the wm of the Pelaſgians, : 2. That they 


L * 1 note e[CCCC], at "thee end of” this Book, 
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received nothing but the names. 3. That the humour of theſe an- 
cient inhabitants of Greece was ſo far from diſpoſing them to take 


Egyptian, or Stranger-Gods, that they would not ſo much as ven- 


ture on their names till they had conſulted the Oracle. 4. That 

the Religion of names came in with Hero-worſhip or local tutelary 

Deities (to which ſpecies of Gods names were an honorary attri- 

bution)'; and unknown to the worſhippers of the natural Divinities, 

as the Pelaſgians and all other uncivilized people. 1 That this 

Religion of names was a thing of much conſequence i in the Egyp- 

Ban ſuperſtition, and even characteriſtic of it; which the reader is 
deſired to obſerve as of uſe to explain ſome paſſages in tlie next 

. ſection, concerning the propenſity of the Iſraelites to that ſuperſti- 
tion. 6. That one cauſe of that i ignorance, which, Herodotus here 
tells us, the Greeks ever laboured under, concerning the original, 

nature, and ſpecies of their Gods, and which, as now appears, we 
had not unjuſtly charged upon them, when we ventured to fay 
| the ſame in ſeveral parts of this work; one cauſe, 1 ſay, was, that 

thoſe names which the Pelaſgians- had applied to their new Hero- > 

Gods, the Greeks, their ſucceſſors, took and trensferred to theirs. 

7. And laſtly, (which ſupports the general argument we are now 

_ upon) the true ſenſe of the concluding words, which has hitherto 

been grofly miſtaken, lies open to us—For (fays Herodotus) Homer and 
EE Hef god. were thoſe who made a Theogony for the Greeks, gave ſi urnames 5 
to ſbe Gods; adjuſted their various and ſpecific attributes, a rites of wor- 
pip; and defigned and delineated their ſeveral forms and figures. What 
. hath been commonly underſtood by theſe words | "of that in Herodo- 

5 tus's 8 opinion, the Greeks knew little or nothing of what we call a 
” their claſſical Gods, till Homer and Heſiod taught them how they 
were to be marſhalled, and had aſſigned their ſeveral departments. 

A ſenſe not only confuted by the poems of thoſe two writers, 
who relate what they ſaw ESTABLISHED in their own times, but 
contradifted by what went Jo before, where the hiſtorian tells us 


that 
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that Melampus (whom Homer himſelf places three generations be- 
fore the Trojan war) frft taught the-Greeks the name, the rites, and 
the myſteries of Bacchus *; the God laſt received (if we may believe 
the ſame hiſtorian) after the Religion of names were come in faſhion. 
And we have no reaſon to doubt his evidence, when we ſee the 
ſeveral parts of it ſo well coincide : for if Melampus firſt taught the 
bp Greeks the worſhip of Bacchus, this God muſt needs be the laſt 
received by them. But indeed, the whole context excludes the 
common interpretation, and directs us to one, very different. The 5 
Pelaſgians (we are told) received the RELIGION OF NAMES from 
the Barbarians (i. e. the Egyptians]; by which, the Gods were 
divided into their ſeveral claſſes. This new doctrine, the Pelaſgians | 
; conveyed down to the-Greeks. But (ſays the hiſtorian) „he original 
of each God, and whether they are all from eternity, and what their 
ſeveral kinds and natures are, to ſoy the truth, they neither knew 
at that time, nor fince. He then immediately ſubjoins the reaſon of 
- their ignorance—PFor Homer and Heſiod were thoſe who made a 
| Theogony for the Greeks; gave SURNAMES 70 the Gods; adjufled 
their various and ' ſpecific rites and attributes ; ; and deſigned and eli oy 
neated their ſeveral forms and figures: and a convincing reaſon it is, 
for Homer's and Heſiod's being the popular and only authoriſed . 
books of Theology amongſt the Greeks, which aſſign the names, 
the attr ibutes, and the form to each God, and their accounts being, 
at the ſame time, over-run with fables and fictions, it was impoſſi- 
| ble « even for the Greeks themſelves to develop the confuſion, and 
emancipate themſelves from that ignorance here complained of, 
namely, of the true natures of their Gods : which indeed, their 
Teachers ſeem to have known as little of as themſelves. = 
: Homer when he i of Jupiter, ſometimes RING him as a2 
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God from eternity, at other times as only the head of the col lege 


of their terreſtrial Deities. This then was what Herodotus meant 
to ſay; who is not ſpeaking of the iNnvExTIONSs of Homer and 
Heſiod, but of their AuTHORITV. Whether they were the firſt 
who propagated or delivered theſe things, was not the matter in 
queſtion. Had it been ſo, we know how Herodotus would have 
decided; who, in this very place, expreſsly tells us, who were the 
FIRST 3 namely the Pelaſgians ; - who delivered them to the Grecks; 
where Homer and Heſiod found them. However, on the common - 
interpretation, groſs as it 3s; Dir Iſaac Newton builds one of 


his en arguments in favour of his new. Chr onolog 5. To 5 
5 pr oceed : 


3. The Greeks not only borrowed the x AMEs, but likewiſe the 


| -$MYBOLS of the Egyptian Gods; and fitted them to their own. K | 
very natural ſuperſtition, as appears by the practice of the Hebe * 
MW the wilderneſs ; who, | in the abſence of Moſes, running back 
into Egyptian idolatry, | would needs worſhip. the God of their 
Fathers under an Egyptian Symbol; and with . Tg yptian Rites like- 
E wiſe, and the people fat down to eat and drink, and roſe up to play. : 
Now had God, on this occaſion, perſiſted in the ſeverity of his 
1 juſtice, where he tells Moſes, that he would indeed give them che 
land of Canaan, and drive out the inhabitants before them, becauſe 
be had promiſed Abraham ſo to do, yet that he would not honour ” 
them, as a ſelect People, with his peculiar protection: Had, I fay, 
God thus caſt them off, and the people departed with their new. 8 
5 Leader, the GOLDEN CALF, into Canaan ; and there made it the 
5 vifible repreſentative of the God of their F athers, and worthipped 
it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt but that the! ate poſterity iy 
of this people, thus abandoned by God, and given up /o make and 
believe a lye, would have ſuppoſed that their Forefathers had „ 
ſhipped Oliis, and not Jehovah, under this golden ca f? ? The caſe Z 5 
needs no application, 


704 
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This then was the whole of what Greece borrowed from Egypt 
in matter of religion, when it F1RsT learnt the mode of Hero wor- 
| _y from that ſuperſtitious people. But 


4. It muſt be owned, that ſoon after, they. did indeed adopt: 


STRANGER Gods. At firſt the occaſion was rare, and the Worthip, 
particular and confined. Thus the Athenians labouring under. 


a deſtructive famine, and relieved by Egypt with corn, did, in 
gratitude for that , IKE Ifis. N Las Goddeſs of their. 


0 Myſteries. £ 


Their Migrations were another eauſs of this aging + for every 3 


region having a local tutelary Deity, the new Colony thought them- 


ſelves obliged to worſhip the God of that place 1 in which 1 came. = 


to ſettle. But, of this, more in another place. 


FR However, in proceſs of time, the Greeks naturalized all the. | 
Fr greater Gods of Egypt. For we are to obſerve that, as ſuperſtition. ; 
, grew in bulk, the principle of INTERCOMMUNITY, ariſing from: 
the very eſſence of Paganiſm, at length overſpread all their Na- 
| tional Religions, ſo as to bring things round again. We obſerved. ; 
that thoſe moſt early Idol: gods, the Cel j, luminaries, were com- 
mon to all nations, and that Hero- bp brought i in the idea of- Y 
local tutelary Deities: now, the principle of IN Tt RCOMMUNITY. | 
at length broke down this incloſure, and turned all their Gods 


Y Win upon. the Common, 


« The grazed ox, and all her bleating Gods? $2” 


But to be a little more ny concerning thets 1 various revo- 


1 in the geuius of Paganiſm. The firſt idolatry \ was Plane- 

tary : and fo long, their Gods were in common. But Hero-worſhip, 55 
"RE bringing in local tutelary Deities, made their Gods peculiar, 
As the times grew poliſhed, and the abſurdity of MORTAL Govs | 


became better underſtood, the Managers of this ſuperſtition were 


8 to hide their origin from Earth, and to ven they ha a . 


* | Milton, 


ever 
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ever been Celeſtial. This ſoon wore out their peculiarity, and 
brought in again the notion of their general providence : which, 
by means of an increaſing ſuperſtition, ended in an univerfal Ix- 
 TERCOMMUNITY. To explain all theſe particulars, as they de- 
ſerve, would require a volume. And not much leſs perhaps might 5 
be collected from what hath been occaſionally ſaid of them, in the 
courſe of this work. Only one attendant circumſtance 1 in theſe re- 
volutions, it may not be improper to take notice of, as it greatly 
contributed to fix the later Greeks 1 in their miſtake concerning the 
origin of their Hero- Gods. It was this : & 2 he learned Egyptians, as 
we have obſerved, at length contrived to hide the de formity of their 8 


olatry by pretending that the whole had a reference to the ON. Y 


Gor. Thus their various Brute-worſhip, they ſaid, was ſeverally 


relative to the various attributes of the Divinity. The ſame kind 8 


of refinement they brought into their Ilero- -eworſhip : and cach of 
their greater Gods they made ſi ſignificative, ſome way or other, of 


the piRST Causg. But to perfect this part of their ſymbolical 1 


Theology. it was neceflary to make large additions to the Legends 
of thoſe Gods. : And thus the ſeveral parts of Is1s' J hiſtory | 3 8 
relative to the divine Nature. But Is1s being now poſſeſſed of all 
the attributes, which happened to be ſeverally divided amongſt the 
various Grecian Goddeſſes, the Grecks began to think that theſe 
were all originally derived from her. ＋ luis was the eſtabliſhed doc- 


| trine ! in the time of Apuleius: : who makes [31s addreſs herſelf to 8 
5 him in theſe words : Vn afum—rerum natura parens—cujus numen 


unicum mult! fon mi Specie, ritu vari, nomine multij jugo, tolus venera- 
tur or bis. Me pr imigentt Phryges Peſſinunticam nominan Deum , 
matrem hinc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam ; . line fluc- 


anke Cyprii patriam Venerem ; : Cretes Sagitliſer! Ditty nam Dia- 
nam; Siculi trilingues Sty gram Proſerpinam ; ; Elei ſini 10  vetuſtam Dean 


a Cererem ; Junonem alii, alii Bellonam, alit Hecaten, Rhamnuſiam _ 


_ alii—Mgypiii cereionſis me jew iS prope us e appellant vero 
nomine [SIDEM — 


e Metam. I. x5; P. 358, 
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Osinls too, becoming equally ſymbolical, made his fortune! in the 


ſame manner, as appears by this ancient 9 - 


 Oryg1a meBacchum vocat, 
OsrriN ÆAgyßtus putal, 
My Phanacen nominant, 
Dionyſon Indi exiſtimant, 
Romana Sacra Liberum, 
Arabica gens Adoneum, 
Lucaniacus Pantheum . 


"Thos avs: 1 explained the Crit cauſes which oecak hed the 
: kater Greeks to think their own Gods were originally Egyptian * 
for underſtanding that the Rites, the Names, and the very Symbols 

5 their Gods were borrowed from thence, - they concluded the ſame 
of the Gods themſelves. And with good appearance of reaſon, as | 

5 they found too that the ages immediately preceding theirs, had cer- 

DX tainly adopted Egyptian Gods ; which Gods had all the attributes 

of the Grecian. Now when this opinion was once generally em- 
braced, they would, of courſe, invent a Legend for the Gods, con- 
formable to the Egyptian hiſtory of them. And thus we ſee the 
reaſon why they made their Bacchus but two generations earlier 

than the Trojan war, of which age he Was; and yet made him 7 

| | Osints, the conqueror of India, which he was not +. But their 
more intelligent hiſtorians. perceived the abſurdity ; and fo, rea- 
: ſonably ſatisfied themſclves in ſuppoſing a double Bacchus: but being, 
as Herodotus obſerves, very 1gnorant of the true origin of their Reli- 

gion, it was a mere gratuitous ſolution : which made it eaſy for Sir 
f lſaac to evade it; by only ſuppoſing, in his turn, that it was their 
wrong notion of the high antiquity of Egypt which made them 
ſplit one Bacchus into two. And yet in another inſtance, he 

: frankly cnpngh allows of this ancient practice of the communication - 


. 2 Ep. xxx. 
See note [ EEEE}, * at the end of this Book, 
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of names *, But he gives the fact reverſed: for they were the 
earlier Greeks who worſhipped two Bacchnu,"s, And it was late, as 
we find by Diodorus, ere they incorporated them into one +. Now 
had the cauſe of their dua.ity been what the great writer ſuppoſes, 
the fact had been juſt contrary; and earlier times had worſhipped 


one Bacchus, and the later, /wo. The truth of the caſe then is 


this: when they firſt worſhipped Hero- Gods, they had but one 
Bacchus and one Hercules, &c. and theſe were Grecian : when 
they afterwards borrowed the Egyptian Gods, they had two of each. 
And this is not ſaid at random; for Herodotus 4 and Diodorus SS 
preſsly tell us, that two Bacchus's and two Hercules's were wor- 
ſhipped by different Rites, and as Gods of different original, the 
one Grecian, the other Egyptian. And at length, for the cauſes 
explained under the next head, the two of each were again reduced 
to one. For we ſhall now ſee, that deſign as well as miſtake con- 
| tributed to confound the Grecian Bacchus with the Egyptian. EI, 


= "mM. For our Mirren Author makes another uſe of the Grecian: 
mythology, to ſupport his ſyſtem. Ile examines the genealogies . 
: of their Gods and Heroes ; ; and finds them t to coincide . with | 


1 The Phenicians, upon their firſt e coming into Greece.” gave the 1 name e of Jao- -parer, | 
Jupiter, to every king. Chron. of Ancient Kings amended, p. 150. - | 
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8 ai, Diod. J. iv. p. 148. Theſe nightly and fecret Rites ſhew them to be Eg gyptian, : 


Ai for what is ſaid. of the other Bacchus? s being the fon of Proſerpine, this was only a 
| fancy of the Greeks, on obſerving the myſteries of B acchus and thoſe of Ceres or llis to 
| have a great reſemblance : ; but this was only occaſioned by their being both Egyptian 
Rites, 5 | | 5 N „ CCC 

the 
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the time of Srsos TRL: A farther evidence of the truth of his 
RPG 
There are but few caſes in which one would. ſeriouſly admit the 
teſtimony of a Mythologiſt. Leaſt of all, in ſettling of dates. 'The 
moſt learned of the moderns complain greatly of them for con- 
: founding all time in their pretended relations of fat. The excel- 
lent biſhop SrILLINGTLEET thus exprefleth himſelf: We foe thoſe 
[Thucydides | and Plutarch, whoſe confeſſion he had quoted] who _ 
were beſi able to judge of the Greek Antiquities, can find no ſure footing . 
7 fland on in them; and what baſis can we find for our faith, where 
they could find fo little for their knowledoe: ? And thoſe who have been 
more daring and venturous than theſe perſons mentioned, what a laby- 
rintb have they run themſelves into? How many confit lions and con- 
tradiflions have they involved themſelves in? ſometimes writing the 
| paſſages of other countries for thoſe of Greece, and at other times fo | 
WA founding times, perſons, and places, that one might 5% think they had 


| only. a deft, g upon the underſtandings of their readers, 10 make them play 


8 OB Ca 
— — — - 
— — oy = F4 — os 


at blind. man's buff i in ſearching for the kings of Greece +. And the 


| candid and accurate biſhop CUMBERLAND. ſpeaks ſo much . 
purpoſe, that I ſhall add his words to the foregoing: Their mythic 5 
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Writers conſound and hſe all the times of their Gods; which advan- 
rage divers Chriſtians make uſe of againſt them : and this Was 4 good - 


argument ad hominem, as it is called, but is not Sufficient to prove, 

that id.latry, and the heathen Geds, are of SO LATE AN ORIGINAL, 

as ſome, both Heathen and Chr Nians, have affirmed them to be J. 
Now though, in anſwer to what Sir Iſaac Newton brings from fack 
writers, it were enough to ſay, with thoſe who have conſidered 

their character before me, that they are ſo perplexed, contradictory, 
and infinitely fabulous, that nothing certain can be gathered from 
x; their accounts, for the regulation of ancient time; Io that they 


** Page 191. & fan, of the 88 of Ancient Kingloms amended, 
EE Orig. Sacr. p. 41. eighth edit. „ | | 
1 Sanchoniatho, 25 1327 133. 5 e 

may 
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may never appear again amongſt witneſſes of credit; or be heard 
in matters of fact, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, from what ſources 


thoſe accounts aroſe, from which the low date of the E-yptian 
Gods is interred : whence it will. appear that they are a heap. of 


fictions, invented and contrived, as uſual, only. for the {upport of 
JEN 


1. The firft 985 was the addreſs of the £6 vp IAN PRIESTS, to 


ö ſereen their Hero- worſhip. from the inquiſition of the curious. We 
have obſerved, from a famous fable, invented by theſe men *, to 
record the danger which this ſuperſtition incurred, and from their 
art in evading that danger, that the original of their Hero-Gods was 

| a ſubject maliciouſly purſued by the Free enquirers of thoſe times. 

For the diſcredit attending this ſuperſtition was, that theſe Gons 
had been MEN 3 and the proof of their humanity. was taken from. 
their late exiſtence, | Now what did theſe Maſters in their trade do, 

. to evade | this evidence ? We have ſeen before what they did to 
obſcure the enquiry | Why, by an equal effort of their (kill, they 
invented a ſet. of fables (one of Which has been examined abox 5 
. concerning theſe Gods; which brought their births even lower „ 
_ don than to- the times of their eſtabliſhed worſhip What they . 
gained by this was conſiderable : BY bey threw a general confuſion 
over the whole hiſtory. of theſe Gods: and in a ſhort time made 
men as indiſpoſed to give credit to the old tories of them (from 5 

v hence the dangerous truth of their HUM, ANI ry might be collected) : 
bs thele new fables, which . it was impoſſible they ſhould believes: -©-- 

5 for the reaſon Juſt now aſſigned. Uence, the firſt. Lees of the AR 

low dates of theſe Hero-Gods. . . * 


2. The ſecond, was the extravagant vauity Of the Greeks in. 


. pretending, at- length, to be original even to the Egyptians them- 5 
ſel ves. For we are to obſerve, that there were thice diltinguiſhed = 
5 periods 3 in the Religion of civilized Greece ; : two of which we have 


* The fable 1 mean is that of Ty 1 perſecution of 4 Gods and their RO into 


Eg eypt; 3 which the Greeks borrow ed and fitted up w ith their own names of the Gods. 


deſeribed 
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deſcribed already. The firſt was, when the Greeks borrowed 


Egyptian Rites and Ceremonies to adorn their own Hero-gods : the 


ſecond, when they adopted the very Egyptian Gods: and the third, 
when, on the contrary, they pretended that the Egyptians had 
adopted Theirs. On their firſt acquaintance with Egypt, they 
were modeſt, and fairly allowed its ſuperior Antiquity. But as 
they advanced in arts and empire, they grew intoxicated with their 
good fortune; and would now contend with Egypt (become by 
this time as much fallen and depreſſed in both) for the honour of 
priority; and ſoon after (as was no wonder when they had ventured 
1 far), with all the reſt of mankind *. And then it was, that 
having, before this time, thoroughly confounded the Grecian and 
Egyptian Bacchus with deſign (a confuſion firſt occaſioned by miſ- 
take) they invented many fables to countenance their abſurd pre- 
tenſions. Hence their idle tale of Apis, the ſon or grandſon of 
Phoroneus, becoming Osix1sGNH; without any other reaſon | in the 8 
world than that the ſon of Phoroneus chanced to have the ſame „ 
name with the ſymbol of Ofiris. N Hence, again, the fable of To, the : „ 
daughter of Inachus, becoming Iz1s; for ſcarce ſo good a reaſon ; 
only an approaching ſimilitude of names. Yet theſe two wretched 
fables, Sir Iſaac Newton (ſurpriſing as it is) hath drawn in for the 
main ſupports of his hypotheſis T. But as much credit as his 
countenance hath given to them, he who can ſuppoſe Io to be ſtolen 
out of Greece, carried into Egypt, and there made a Goddeſs, may 
as well believe an European ſhip to be now buſted 1 in F bringing] hither 


5 an Indian ſavage to be made a queen. 


. another ſtory of the ſame ſtamp, carries ; its -conforatiin along 
with it, as Herodotus rightly obſerved j. For, to bring Hercules, 1 
as ond had done Iſis and Oliris, out of Greece into o Egypt, * 


N avian F bg T'% Toy "Ex, u e 47 @y 4 dri ye « Pioroflicry a. x; ne. 44. 
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manner ſuitable to his character, they pretended that, when he had 
landed on that inhoſpitable ſhore, and was led by the Natives, 
crowned with garlands, to be offered up at the altar of Jupiter, he 
| broke looſe from his leaders, and ſlaughtered all who were aſſembled 
for the Sacrifice: and in this rough manner, I ſuppoſe, taught 
them to abolith thoſe inhuman rites, aud to worſhip their chaſtiſer 
as a God : which would ſeem to have been the firſt bringing | in of 

club- law into Religion. But, as Herodotus obſerves, the inventor 
of this fable hath laid his ſtory ſo ill together, that he hath only 


. betrayed his own ignorance of Egyptian Manners. For, from the : 


| moſt early time, the inhabitants of the Nile were ſo far from of- | 


8 fering up human victims, that they held it unlawful to ſacrifice 
above three or four ſpecies of animals. But the Egyptians owed. 
them a good turn for this ſlander of human facri rfices ; and indeed 


| paid them with uſury. For Herodotus tells us, the Prieſts informed : 


him, that when Menclaus went to Egypt to enquire after Helen, 


and lay wind-bound i in their Fa! he « cut up two children of the = 
nativ es, to divine by their entrails * | 


This humour of priority was 15 e in the Greeks, that 


Diodorus ſeems. to inſinuate, they always diſputed it with the 


Egyptians +. And ſo far indeed is true, that it was one of their 5 


5 moſt early vanities t: : and though afterwards, on their moſt inti⸗ 
mate acquaintance with Egypt, it was in ſome degree corrected, 
5 yet it burſt out again, and laſted, as we ſee, even to the time of -: 


Diogenes Laertius. - But this is the pleaſant part of the ſtory ; ; the 


| Egyptians were not content to complain, as well they might, that 


the Greeks had ſtolen away their Gods and Heroes ; but they ” 
would needs make repriſals « on them. Thus, as Diodorus tells = 
when they charged the Greeks with taking away their Iſis, to ag- 
8 5 a the theft they pretended that Athens itſelf was 1 7 
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but an Egyptian Colony “. This was a home ſtroke : but the 


Greeks as handſomely returned it; by affirming” that one of the 


Egyptian pyramids was built by Rhodope, a Grecian whore Þ. 


This ſetting” up one falſe claim to Þppoſe another was m the very 


ſpirit of ancient Paganiſm 1. So again, the Egyptians maintaining 
that civilized Greece was indebted for the mode of Hero-worſhip 


to them; did, 1 in order to fupport a juft claim, which wanted none 


of theſe arts, pretend to Antiquity moſt extravagantly high. The 
Greeks, not to be behind hand with them, and to ſupport! a falſe 


claim which did want theſe fort of arts, having pretended that the 


5 Egyptians borrowed all from them, brought down the age of theſe 
diſputed Gods as much too 1 . Unluckily, the great Author, 
who ſaw the unreaſonable Antiquity of the one ſyſtem, did not ad- 
| vert to the unreaſonable Novelty of the other. 


But we are not to think the Greeks firm and ſteady i in \ this n na- 
tural conſequence of their unjuſt pretenſions. Nothing 1s fo 1 in- 


conſtant as falſhood: When, therefore, on the iſſue, it was ſeen | 


that all the Records of former times contradicted this novelty; 
and, conſequently, that their darling claim itſelf was likely to be in 
5 danger, they ſhifted their ſupport, and then contended, 3 in. imitation 1 


of the Egyptians, for as extravagant : an Antiquity 9. 


20 Hitherte Sir. Iſaac Newton was drawn in hes Antiquity -- 
which had funk. with him, and foundered in the treacherous ſoil 8 
Mythology. But the greateſt part of his reaſoning, from theſe 
Genealogies, ſtands upon au error of his own. The age preceding = 
5 no. deſtrudtivn. of 2 18 full of the loves and bank, raced of E 
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4 See note [FFFF], at the end of this Book. ” | 
' See Div. Leg. vol. I. where we have > 0] that the Converts from Gentiliſm 


. unhsgpily practiſed it even after they had profeſſed a 8 which h condemns all tlie e : 


_ oblique arts of falſhood, and unjuſt retaliation, 
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greater Divinitics: who ſupplied that expedition from their own. 
loins with Demy-Gods once removed. Sir |ſaac, who ſuppoſed, 
as indeed he well might from phyſical obſervation, that the Gods 
left off getting children when they died, concludes, from the my- 
thologic account of their Offspring, that they muſt needs have lived 
but two or three generations before the war of Troy. But our great 
Philoſopher took this thing a deal too ſeriouſly. The truth is, he 
concerned himſelf no farther with the fabulous hiſtory of ancient 
times than juſt ſerved the purpoſe of his ſyſtem. Otherwiſe he 
might have found, on the moſt curſory ſurvey, that one of the 
eſſential attributes of a Pagan God was the getting of Baſtards: 
and that, for one he fairly had in life, his worſhippers f fathered an 
hundred upon him after his deceaſe. This amorous commerce 


between Heaven and Earth never ceaſed till near the lateſt times of 


| Paganiſm ; - as we learn from the primitive Apologiſts ; ; who refer. 


ring to their perpetual intrigues in mythologic ſtory, rally 1 | 


laters, of their time, with great vivacity, on the decrepid old [age 
and ſudden debility of their Gods. my 


> being then notorious that, in the later: ages of Peganiſcn, Fart h 
- ſwarmed as thick with the progeny of Heaven, as in the early times _— 
of that religion, Heaven ſwarmed with the progeny | of Earth, Sir 


| Ifaac”": s calculation, from the time of the fons and grandſons of the 

| Gods, what muſt needs be their own, 1s altogether fallacious. But 

as; in this! inquiry, we have ſtill attempted to account for the fa- 
bles of Antiquity, in order to detect their various impoſtures, and 
prevent their future miſchief, we ſhall | now conſider the original of 

thoſe 1 in queſtion. . 1 8 
1. The firſt cauſe of this ah ane, on ſpring, was the 


contrivance of wives to hide their adultery; of virgins to excuſe . 
their incontinence; and of parents to cover the d:ſhonour | of their 
Houſe *. The God bore the blame, or rather the Mortal reaped _ 


the glory; ; and Paſſion, as is vſual, Was advanced into 3 | 


* See note [GGGG}, at the end of this Book, 2, 
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Great men too, employed it, (for then Great men had ſome regard 


for their Race and Name) to conceal the ignominy of a low- born 
commerce. In a word, both ſexes ſoon learnt the ſweets of a holy 
intrigue ; where a pretended converſe with a God or Goddeſs pre- 
ſerved the reputation of the weaker, and procured power and autho- 
rity to the ſtronger ſex. Sometimes the pretended amour was mu- 
tually concerted between the real parties: as that of Anchiſes and 


a Country wench ; who, in regard to his honour, was to ' pals for 
wo Venus. 80 Homer *: . J . 


= Divine Encas brings the Dardan race, 
« Anchiſes' ſon by Venus” ſtol'n embrace; 
« Born in the Shades of Ida's fecret grove, 
„ A Mortal — with the 3 of Love.” „ 
Mr. Porr. 


ö * in a 1 later age, the Wife of Philip of Macedon and her 8 
Court- gallant. Sometimes again, one of the parties was deceived 
by the maſk of divinity which the other bad 9 «ſumed, 

as ſeems to have been the caſe of Aſtioche +: 


| « Two valiant brothers rule thi undaunted throng, | 
«© lalmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong : 
Sons of Aſtioche the heavy? nly fir, repo ins 
« Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of v war: | 
44 In Aclor's court, as ſhe retir'd 10 reſt, : 
66 The l of Mars the n maid a compret” pn; 


Mr. Tors. 
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vet this is one of the inſtances Sir Ifaac brings to prove the | low age of the Goddeſs | 
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+ To wx Aoxanafpe: x; Tanui®: vi; Aero, 
ET Od Tixey Afv6yn, pw "Arlogos Acid, | 
6 Tage S· AIAOIH, brigdio, cioxrabgon, - gin ras Ste 
" Agr ngaleps* & & of waginitalo AAGOPH, B. 8. ver. 612. 
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And of the prieſteſs Rhea, 


.Quem Rhea Sa cerdos 


_ FurTfvuM parts fub luminis edidit auras, 
Mi Na Deo Mulier x. 


: And of Alcmene the iti of eln It was certainly the 
caſe of the virtuous Paulina, in the reign of Tiberius: who, being 
made to believe that the God Anubis was fallen in love with her, 
went to the appointed aſſignation with a mind equally balanced 
by conjugal chaſtity and ſuperſtition. The ſtory i is very curious, 
and told by Joſephus + in all its circumſtances. In ſhort, if we 
may believe Ovid, who was exquiſitely {killed 1 in the mythologic 
ſtory, this was one of the moſt common covers of luſt and concu- 
piſcence. The pretended nurſe of Semele is made to caution 5 
— : miſtreſs paint + the addreſſes of ä in the following 
manner : 1 


| qQupiter 2 ut fr, ait; | Metuo tanen omnia. MULTI 
ee Drvo nus THALAMOS INIERE PUDICOS . 


. Another cauſe v was ; the ambition! of the PEER thenaſclers ht, 
to heavenly birth, in order to ſupport their authority amongſt 
their barbarous ſubjects or followers. Thus we are told, that the 
two Amazon queens, Martheſia and Lampeto, gave out that the7 
were the daughters of Mars, ne ſucceſſibus deeſſet auctoritas (ſays 

the hiſtorian) genitas ſe MarTE prædicabant g. And thus Ro- 

mulus and Remus pretended to the ſame relation: But this 

matter is explained more at large 1 in the diſcourſe on \ the ancient 
Lawgivers ” T ET 55 


. 1 i vii, ver. . beg. See « Diawel, 8 5 Row. 1: 1. p. PV nn 
+ Antiq. Jud. I. xvili. c. 3. See, for this _ practice, Herod, 1. i. c. 187. 

7 Metam, I. in. fab. 3. 5 | 9 Juſt, Hiſt, l. ii. Go 4 
Div. Leg. vol. I. I. ii. ſect. 2. 3 as 
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3. A third cauſe was the Aattery of {ycophants and corruot 


Courtiers. To this praQuce Clepolemus alludes, in his addreſs to 
. ; 


EEK now thy vain ſelf, nor let thiir flatt ry move, 

Who ſtyle thee ſon of cloud- compelling Jovg. 

How far unlike thoſe chiefs of race divine! : 
« How vaſt the diff rence of their deeds and thine x 3 

: Mr. Porr. 


i A fourth cauſe. was a mere figure of eh common in the 


. eaſtern phraſeology : which, to expreſs the qualities of the ſubject, 
called a prudent and powerful monarch + the ſon of Jupiter: a violent 
a inhuman ravager K. or an expert and able ſeaman, the ſon of 

N eptune $; a ſharper, a banker, or a large trader, the ſon of Mer- 

I cury : a cultivator of the fine arts, the ſon of Apollo; a great 

warrior, the ſon of Mars; a beautiful woman, the daughter of Venus; ;- 


wy a good F the — of —— "Fw Homer, 


* * Titi X os Gag) Ade 7⁴⁰⁰ alxbxνο 
e 74 W xe B ardear | 


O Avos iryivorlo i Ts wedliguy bern. þ i 5 8 | n. 2. ver. EY | 
4 The words of Callimachus, in his Hymn to Nn are ſo appolte to our purpoſe BY 


1 that the learned reader will not think them quoted impertinently ;| 


Abrhan xahα ply Se H@airoo, 
. 'AgnO-* . N xing 
5 After. ole N, Aden; £2 rag olg. 8 
e 95 aide Bede“ i * 3515 . 8 
"Go 8 =” 
1 Præſtantiſſimos virtute, i das, Jovis filios poetæ Pn ut ; 


; 1 & Minos, & Sarpedona: Feroc iſſimos et immanes et alienos ab omni huma - 95 


” nitate tanquam e mari genitos, Neptuni Alios dixerunt, Cyclopa, & Cereyona, * se- . 
| 9% & Læſtrygonas. A. Gellius, lib. xv. c. 122. 


Thus! in the Argonautic expedition Typhis the pilot, ad his mate Ergyiins: Te 
ere called the ſons of Neptune. And when theſe died in the voyage, they were ſue- 


| ceeded by Anezus and Euphemus ; and both of theſe, we are told, were the ſons of 
Neptune, likewiſe. I choſe to give the reader this inſtance, becauſe, from this figure 


of ſpcech, thus qualifying men any way diſtinguiſhed in the RA times, Sir 5 
Iſaac Newton infers che low ge of the Grecian Deities, : = 
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4 In thirty ſail the ſparkling waves divide, 

« Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 

« To theſe his ſkill their Parent-God imparts, 

„Divine profeſſors of the healing arts *.” 
) edt ww OS Mr. Porr. 


And chat the poet meant no more than that they were excellent i in 
their profeſſion, appears from his giving to all the Egyptians the 
_ fame original, where, ſpeaking of their RT eminence in the art 
1 5 of phyſic, he ſays, | 


«© Theſe drugs, ſo friendly to the] joys of fi, N 
60 Bright Helen learn'd from Thone's imperial wife; 
" Who ſway'd the ſeeptre, where prolific Nile 
With various ſimples clothes the fat ned ſol— 
From Pon ſprung, their patron God 2a 
* "To all the Pharian race his healing arts +,” 
od Ty 5 M. Frxrox. 


5 The laſt cauſe 1 thatl mention were .he dotages of judicial 


Aſtrology. But whether giving to each of their Gods a Star over 
which to preſide was the cauſs or effect of this folly, 5 may be 
diſputed; becauſe, I believe, it was ſometimes one, and ſometimes 
the other. Yet it gave frequent occaſion to call an extraordinary 1 
| perſon the fon. of that God © or Goddeſs under r whole player þ he was : 


born. 


Thus have 1 3 to e and 1 open the true cauſes 5 


of all that confuſion which goes under the name of the H, tory of 
the heroic ages. Thoſe falſe facts therefore, and the miſtaken con- 
cluſion drawn from them by Sir Ilaac Newton to ſupport the 


* Tas at 7 FOR, W% mak, a 
Ihe a abo, TI ADE O. 507 Maxauw 5 | 
T. bY rei Yura vit; e 5 5 IN. B. yer, 731. 
* Inręs; bY Laar - ird, 20. T4; de | 3 vn 2 : | 
Ardpuren' 5 Ya; lafit nr Yong. 1 0 , ver. 1. 


identity 


= the ancient at Chronology. | 
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identity of Oſiris and Seſoſtris, being detected, general tradition, 
which vouches for their real diverſity, is reinſtated in its credit: 
' whoſe teſtimony likewiſe, as I have gone along, I have not neg- 
lected occaſionally to ſupport by divers corroborating circumſtances. 
1 might indeed have taken a very different rout through this Land of 
F ables, to the confutation of his hypotheſis; by oppoſing adventure to ö 
adve nture, and genealogy to genealogy ; and have formed upon 
them, as others have done before me, a ſyſtem of chronology di- 
= realy oppoſite to our illuſtrious. Author” s. But this, inſtead of 
e the reader, would only have put him in mind of the old 
man's complaint; ; Incertior ſum mull o quam dudum. I have there- 
fore attempted * way of greater certainty, in an explanation of the 
general principles aud practices of ancient Superſtition ; of which, 
their mythologic hiſtory was the fruits: And by this it appears 
that all theſe pretended Facts, on which Sir Iſaac Newton ſupports 
his hypotheſis of the identity of Osixis and SES0STRIs, are mere 
Fables, invented to confound all times and #ras, and therefore moſt — 
; unhappily choſen for one of the means of regulating 1 and reforming - 


1 5 
45 But although I could have given 1 no reaſonable account of theſe - 
Fig miſtaken facts, from which Sir Iſaac Newton infers the identity, 1 


was till able to prove the fal ſhood of that ſuppoſed identity, b 
the conſequences that follow from it: not only by thoſe which 


our great Author would not, but by t thoſe which he would, venture 


5 to admit. Both of which directiy contradict sckirrunE and the 
NATURE OF THINGS. So that, as before I proved the error of his 
; concluſion from the falſhood of his premiſſes; ; I now begin at the 
other end, and ſhall prove the falſhood of his 4 premiſes from the pn 


Gs error of his concluſion. 


I. I have, in the third and fourth dont of this bock n 5 
at large, from ſacred Scripture, illuſtrated and confirmed by prophane 

; Antiquity, that Egypt was a — and — Empire at the 
-  egreſſion 


15 wpoprnioio ln, ee vine xeroadhar x; H Th; anna .be T1) T2 il Ths 4 , 
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3 of the Ifraelites, This is alone ſufficient to overthrow 


Sir Iſaac Newton's whole ſyſtem. But to make the truth ſtill more 


evident, it may be proper to take a particular, though ſhort, view 


of the neceſſary conſequences which follow from the ſuppoſed 
identity of Oſiris and Seſoſtris. Theſe may be divided into 
two parts; ſuch as our great author hath ventured to own ; aud 


ſuch as, for their apparent falſhood, he was 9 to Fes over in 5 
= filence. ; 


To begin with NM lader. Thoſe very biftories on which Sir | 


Iſaac builds his identity, tell us that Ofiris and his wife and ſiſter 8 
Iſis were the profeſſed patron and patroneſs of naſcent arts, tlie 
= very inſtruments of huſbandry being invented in their time; that 
he firſt taught the culture of the vine x; and aboliſhed the bad 
habit, his ſavage Subjects had of eating one another +: and that 
the taught them to ſow corn 1 and gave them their firſt 
ſyſtem of laws $.—But if Oſiris were Seſoſtris, all theſe fine 8 
diſcoveries were made but two. generations before the Trojan 

War, and full five hundred years after the egreſſion of the 

5 Iſraelites from Egypt: And then what are we to think of the 

Bible? But the grols abſurdity of theſe things hindered our Au- 
thor from receiving them into the conſequences of his new ſyſ- 

- tem : yet theſe ſtanding on the ſame. authority with the conſe- 
5 quences, he hath thought fit to receive, he was obliged to paſs 
them over in ſilence. But though he be ſilent, we ſhould not. On 
the N we e muſt infiſt that he hath ys the . 
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rules of fair reaſoning, which required him, either to receive the 


rn ag he hath rejected, or to reject thoſe which he hath 


received; or laſtly, to ſhew, that they ſtand upon a different au- 
thority. But he will do nothing of this; he picks and chuſes as he 
likes beſt, and, what is not for his pur poſe, he leaves without. 
notice. Diodorus ſays, that Oſiris aboliſhed the cuſtom of humau 
facr fices ; ; that he built the city of Thebes ; that he regulated the 
W orſhip of the Gods; and conquered many nations. Theſe things 
. Iaac, who takes Oſiris for Seſoſtris, readily admits. The- | 
ſame Hiſtorian ſays, that this Oſiris firſt cultivated the vine; . 
ſtrained his Subjects from eating one another; and found out the | 
arts of life; that his wife Ifis invented agriculture, and gave the 
firſt law to the Egyptians ; but all this, Sir Iſaac tacitly. rejects. 
Vet if one part of the Sicilian's account be of better authority 
than the reſt, it is. that, which ſays, This invented * agriculture : - for- | 
he expreſſly tells us, that ſo it was found written on a large co- 
lumn, in hieroglyphic characters, half conſumed by time, then . 
2 ' tanding i in the city of Nyſa 1 in Arabia *: 2 and, without his telling, 
we are well aſſured, that her myſte eries had very early brought the 
: knowledge of the fact to all the neighbouring nations.. 8 


II. Amongſt the conſequences which the great Author hath : 


thought fit to admit; ſome are theſe, That inſtruments of wary 
horſes for military ſervice ; - animal food ; the erat d Aribution of 5 
— 3 alphabetic letters; and the well edle of Baypts were all 5 


the product of the Seſoſtrian age. 
1. Vulcan, he ſays, who lived even to the times of the Trojan 


war, invented Armour, and was, on that account, deified. by bs 
N Egyptians. His words are theſe. He [Vulcan] reigned there 1 
Cyprus and Byblus] till 4 very great age, Irving to the times of the 
Frogs war, and becoming m— rich Aud for ating. it I 


P lens Gut 1 fates: aden xd. 270 1 york * ogy onde aun 2 | 
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Egyptians with armour, it is probable, that he was deified by hts 


friends the Egyptians, by the name of Baal-Canaen or Vulcan : jor 
Vulcan was celebrated principally by the Egyptians, and was a king, 
= according to Homer, and reioned in Lemnos ; 3 and Cinyras was an in- 
ventor of arts, and found out copper in Cyprus, and the ſmith' s hammer, 
and anvil, and tongs and laver ; and employed workmen in making 


armour, and other things of braſs and iron, and was the only king 


celebrated in hiſtory for working | in metals, and was ing of Py 
Lemnos, and the  buſband of Venus; all which are the charadters of 
Vulcan: and the Egyptians about the time of the death of Cinyras, | 
vir. in the reign of their king Amenophis, built a very ſumptuous ' Ie 
= ple at Memphis to Vulcan *, Here we have a Hero, hving till the 
time of the Trojan war, not only the inventor of arms, but like- 
wiſe of the very tools employed in making them. That this v. 8 
our Author's meaning, is plain from what he tells us of the Egyp- 
tians fighting with clubs in the time of Seſoſtris + ; which cer- 
1 tainly was for want of better weapons: and ſtill plainer, from 
what he tells of Vulcan's being made a God; which, certainly. : 
Was for a NEW IN VENTION. If 1 ſhould now ſhew. by a formal 
enumeration of particulars, how all here laid, contradiQs the BIBLE, | 
the reader would think me diſpoſed to trifle with him. Inſtead of 
this, I ſhall but juſt obſerve, how ill it agrees with Home : who 
| ſeems, indeed, to make Vulcan the Patron-God of the Armourers, | 
but, at the ſame time, makes both him, and the invention, the 
8 product of a much earlier age. From the poem of the Trojan 
War it appears that military weapons had been then of tried uſez- 
and Vulcan, and his wife Venus, Deitics of long ſtanding. | Nor 
Can it be objected that the poct hath here giv en us the picture of 8 
his own times. He was a ſtricter obſerver of decorum : ; as may 
be ſeen amongſt. other inſtances, from a celebrated one taken notice 
of by the critics, that though, in his days, Cavalry were common, 
Feet he brings none to the ſiege of 'I roy, becauſe thole times had 
70 not yet learnt their uſe. Nor Was he leſs knowing than exact; 
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for he was poſſeſſed of the Songs and Poems of his anceſtors ; in 
which he found all the particulars of that famous expedition“. Now, 
if military weapons, at the time of the Trojan war, had been long 
in uſe amongſt the Greeks, it is hardly poſſible oy ſhould have 
been juſt invented in Egypt. = 
h 2. Our author makes Seſoſtris's conqueſt of Libya the occaſion 
_ | of f furniſhing Egypt with Horſes. After the conqueſt of Libya (ſays 
5 be) by % Egypt was furniſhed with horſes, and furniſhed Solomon. 
= „ and his friends, he prepared a fleet, & . The illuſtrious Writer 
II ⁵⁴ here ſpeaking of the original of thoſe civil advantages, for which 
)½à½n... a Egypt was ſo much celebrated. He had before, and after- 
7 e oe wards, told us his thoughts of their aftronomy, navigation, letters, 5 
ft 1 Econ, =: == RaNes, and Weapons of war. We cannot therefore but underſtand 
_ „„ he here ſays, of the Libyan horſes, to mean, that the conqueſt . 
ts %%% that country was the firſt occaſion of Egypt's abounding in. 
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„ 5 Horſe. But this directiy contradicts holy Scripture, which aſſures 
py | 


us that they abounded in Horſe long before.. Their purſuit of the 

_ Fon Ifraelites 18 thus deſcribed, — And Pharaoh made ready his cha- 

=_ —_ rin, and took. bis people with him. And he took f ix. hundred cho- 

þ th Ez 5 1 ſen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every. . 

| "nt f „„ 5-006 Of them.-—The. Egyptians purſued. after them (all the horſes: 5 
aq cbariots of Pharaoh and his horſemen and his. army.)—And _ 

4 V the Egyptians purſued after them to the midſt of the ſea, even all Pha-. 

_= RL” 7 bis chariots and his horſemen J. Sir Iſaac & ſeems to 

1 e have been aware of this evidence againſt him, and endeavours to 
turn it on the fide of his hypotheſis. In the days of Mosks (days he) 

8 all the chariots of Egypt, with which Pharaoh purſued. Iſrael, wer: 

=_ hu v x HONDERD. Exod xiv. 7. This is a ſtrange miſtake. 

TD The Ar Ty hundred, mentioned 1 in the place quoted, are expreſly ſaid. 

| 1 | TY 5 to be the choſen chariots, that 18, the king's guard; for over and i 

nm. be above theſe, all the chariots of Ehe, an indefinite number, were in. 
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Horſes from Egypt ; and. 


: that the ſhepherds had newly relinguiſbed Egy pt, and j omed them *. 
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the purſuit. Beſides, the number of horſes is not to be eſtimated 
from the chariots, becauſe there was an army of horſemen likewiſe 
in this expedition. 

However, by Sir Iſaac's own confeſſion it appears, that Egypt 
abounded with Horſe much earlier than the time he here aligns. 
For the vaſt number of Philiſtim Horſe brought into the field, in 
the ſecond year of the reign of Saul, in an army conſiſting of thirty 

_ thouſand chariots and fix thouſand horſemen, came all, in our au- 
_ thor” s opinion, from Furt. The Canaanites (ſays he) had their 


againſt Saul, and the great number of their Horſes, I ſeem to Laube 4 


Now if they had ſuch plenty of horſe in the time of Saul, 5 
how was it that they were firſt furniſhed from Libya i in the time. 
2 of Seſac? Fo. 


—from the great army of the Phil; Aim 


But another cireumſtatice in 8884 Viftory wil: h us, le: 


_ Egypt, which {upplied Canaan, abounded i in Horſe ſtill much earlier. 


. In the law of Moſes, we find this prohibition, perſonally directed 
to their future King: he ſhall not multiply porſes to himſelf, nor cauſe TE 


the people to return to Eovrr, ro TE END THAT HE SHOUL v 

MULTIPLY HORSES : ſoraſmuch as the Lord hath ſaid unto you, Te 

| Hall henceforth return no more that way 4. Now the reaſon, here 
given, being to prevent all commerce with Egypt, we muſt con- 
clude, if it appear that Egypt, at this time, {upphed other nations | 


with horſes, that the law extended to their Judges as well as Kings. 
hut they did ſupply other nations. For we find the confederate 


Canaanites (who, by Sir Iſaac's confeſſion, had their horſes from - 
Egvpt) warring againſt Joſhua, they and all their hoſts with them, 
much people, even as the ſand that 1s upon the ſea- -ſhore in multitude, 


3 with Hor ſes and chariots very many 1. The law therefore did cer- 


8 tainly reſpect the Judges. And the reaſoning i is confirmed by fact. 
F or Joſhua, when he had defeated theſe coufederato hoſts, boughed 5 


be 1 Deu, i er, s 1 Job x ver. 4. 
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their Horſes and burnt their chariots with fire x, according to the 
commandment of the Lord : obſerving it in the ſame rigorous 
manner 1n which it was obeyed by their Kings, to whom the law 
was perſonally addreſſed: For thus Ahab deſtroyed the horſes and 


chariots of Benhadad +. So that I now conclude the other way 
from this Law, that a general traffic with Egypt for Horſes was 


very common in the times of Moſes and Joſhua. Conſequently 


Egypt was not furniſhed with — from — in the time of 
Sir Iſaac Newton 8 Seſoſtris. e ; 


But it may give ſtrength. to this argument, as well as light to 


tho ſacred Text, to inquire more particularly into the reaſons of 
this PROHIBITION 3 which we thall find fo weighty and various as 


to appear worthy of its Author, and accommodated only t to a Law 
of divine original. 


1. The firſt 47" (which x was Pan aer with the Law) Py 


= We properly, RELIGIOUS, | He (the King], ſays the Law, ſhall not 
: multiply Horſes to bimſelf, nor cauſe the people to return 10 Egypt, to 
the end that he ſhould multiply Horfes : 4 Foraſmuch as the Lord had 
. faid unto you, Ye fhall henceforth return no more that ay; nee 
mould not eſtabliſh : a body of Cavalry, becauſe this could not be 
. effected without ſending into Egypt, with which people the Lord 5 
had forbidden any communication, as, of all — commerce, * 
that was the moſt dangerous to true Religion f. 


When Solomon had violated this Law, and multiplied Horſes t to 


3080 exceſs that, we are told, he had forty thouſand falls of horſes for 5 
©: Dip chariots, and twelve thouſand Horſemen $, it was ſoon attended 


with thoſe fatal conſequences which the Law had foretold. For 5 


this wiſeſt of Kings having likewiſe, in violation of another Law 
of Moſes, married Pharaoh's s daughter ||, (the early fruits of this | 
N and then, by 4 Wee of the ſame crime, | but 3 


1 See the next ſection, 81 Kings iv. ver, 26, 
|| 1 Kings lit, ver. 1. Co od 
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tranſgrefſion of another law, had eſpouſed more Arange women *; 


they firſt of all, in defiance of a fourth Law, purſuaded him to 
build them idol Temples for their uſe; and afterwards, againſt a 
fifth Law, ſtill more fundamental, brought him to ere& other 


Temples for his own +. Now the original of all this miſchief was 
the forbidden traffic with Egypt for Horſes: For thither, we are 
told, the agents of Solomon were ſent to mount his Cavalry. And 
Solomon gathered chariots and horſemen : and be had a thouſand ans 
four hundred chariots, and ſwelve thouſand horſemen, which he placed 


mim the chariot-cities, and with the ling at Feruſalem— And he had | 
8 Horſes brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn: E kings merchants _ 
received the linen yarn at a price. And they fetcht up and brought 


1 Forth out of Egypt a chariot for fix hundred ' ſhekels of ſilver, and an 


Horſe for an hundred and fifty 1. Nay, this great King even 


turned factor for the neighbouring monarchs. And þ brought 5 
they out Horſes for all the kings of the Hittites, and for the 
Linge of Syria by their means d. This opprobrious commerce 
1 was kept up by his Succeſſors; and attended with the ſame 5 

pernicious conſequences. | Haiah, with his uſual majeſty, denoun« 
ces the miſchiefs of this traffic; and foretels that one of the 
good effects of leaving it, would be the forlaking their idolatries. | 
Wo to them that go dtn to Egypt for help, and flay on Horsrs 
and truft i an chariots, becauſe they | are many; and in HORSEMEN, be- . 
; cauſe they are very firong : but they lot not unto the 56% one of If 1 
neitber ſeek the Lord. — For thus hath tbe Lord ſpoken unto me: Like 
a5 the lion, and the young lion, roaring on- his prey, when a multitude 5 
„ ſhepherds i is called forth againſt him, he will not be afraid of their 5 
voice, nor abaſe himſelf for the naiſe of them : : fo hall the Lord of 5 
. Theſis come down to fight for mount Zion, and for the Bill thereof — _ 
Turn ye unto him from whom the children of Iſrael have deeply 
EY revolted. Fer in that "yr. every man n ſhall caft away hs Idols of 


: «2 Kiogs 3 A 5 1 Kings Xi. ver. 75 9. 
+3 Chron, i, ver. 16, 17. 5 24: 2 Chron, 1, ver. 17. 


fſitver, | 
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” ver, and his idols. of gold, which Hour 0Wn hands have made unts 


you for a fin. 
2. The ſreond reaſon againſt multiplying Horſes I take to have 


been properly POLITICAL. The Iſraelites, ſeparated by Gor for 
5 his peculiar People, under his government as King, muſt needs have 
been deſigned for the proprietors of one certain country. Accor- 
dingly the land of Canaan, the poſſeſſion of the fe ven nations, Was 
marked out for their proper inheritance. 0 Within theſe limits they 
were to be confined it being foreign to the nature of their Inſti- 
tution to make conqueſts, or to extend their dominion. But the 
- expulſion of the ſeven nations being, as we ſhall ſee preſently, to 
be effected by the extraordinary aſſiſtance of their KING, J HOVAH, 
their ſucceſſes muſt, of courſe, be tull and rapid. But nothing 1 
ſo impatient of bounds as a Multitude fleſht with eaſy victories : 
the projects of ſuch a people are always going on from conqueſt 
1 conqueſt: as appears from the Mahometan Arabs, under the 
fame circumſtances, led out to conqueſt by a falſe Prophet, as the 
Iſraelites by a true. Now to defeat this ſo natural a diſpoſition, in 
a a nation not deſigned for Empire, a Law is given againſt MULTI- 
 PLYING HOR8Es; than which nothing can be conceived more 
effectual. The Country 1 that confined them, was rocky and moun- 
| tainous, and therefore unfit for the breed and ſuſtentation of horſe. 


Telemachus is commended for giving this reaſon tor refuſing the 
; Horſes of Menelaus: "IO 


| Haud male Tine le proles patientis Oli; "= 
Non eft aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque pave 
| Porrectus ſpatits, nec mult frod, gus herbe 7. 


- Beſides, when they had once gotten poſſeſſion or che mountains, 
they had little need of horſe to preſerve their conqueſt; as all 
{killed 1 in military's matters vor well underſtand *. 


1 he Uraelites 


* J. xxxi. ver. . 4, 6, 7. 8 + Hor, 5 
1 See note Tung, at the end of this Book. e 


therefore, 
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545 
therefore, had they been either wiſe or pious, would ſoon have 
found that their true ſtrength, as well political as religious, lay in 


Infantry: As that of Egypt, for a contrary reaſon, was in their 


Cavalry. Hence that people, who well underſtood their advantages» 


ſo induſtriouſly propagated the breed of Horſes, as the ſureſt de- 


fence of their territories. There is a remarkable paſſage, in the 


| hiſtory of theſe times, to ſupport what I here advance. When 
Benhadad, the gentile king of Syria, whoſe forces conſiſted of cha- 
riots and horſemen, had warred with ill ſucceſs againſt the king 
: of Iſrael, the Miniſters, i in a council of war, delivered their advice 
to him in theſe terms: Their Gods are Gods of the HILLS, therefore : 
they were flronger than we : but let us fight againſt them in ihe PLAIN, 
and ſurely ave ſhall be frronger than they.—And he hear lend unto 
their voice, and did ſo x. From this paſſage I collect, 1. That the 
army of Iſrael, conſiſting all of Infantry, had choſen the ſituation 
of the hills; and this with proper military ſkill. 2. That their 
conſtant ſucceſs in ſuch a diſpoſition of their forces occaſ oned this 
advice of the Miniſters of Benhadad. Theſe men, poſſeſſed with 
the general notion of local tutelary Deities, finding the arms of 
| Iſrael always ſucceſsful on the hills, took it for the more eminent 
manifeſtation of the power of their Gods. 7. heir Gods, ſay they, 
are Godsof the bills. Their ſuperſtition dictated the firſt part of their 
advice 3 and their {kill ; in war, the ſecond, — let us fight (gain hem 
in the Plain. The operations of the war had been hitherto moſt 


abſurd : they had attacked an army of Infantry. with 0 one e of Cavalry, : 
on hills and in defiles. 


But this want of Horſe (which kind of military . 1 


the product of their country could well ſupport, nor the defence 
of it need) would effectually prevent any attempt of extending 
= their dominions either into the Leſſer Aſia, Meſopotamia, or Egypt. 


All which neighbouring countries being ſtretched out into large and 


. extended plaius, could not be { afely invaded without | . numerous 


* 1 Kings xx. ver. 23, & eq. 


"For , 3 Cavalry, 
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Cavalry. In this view, therefore, the wiſdom of the Law can 


never be ſufficiently admired. 
3. But the third reaſon of the prohibition was evidently to 


afford a laſting MANIFESTATION OF THAT EXTRAORDINARY PRO» 
 VIDENCE by which the Iſraelites were conducted, in taking poſſel- 
ſion of the land of Canaan. I have ſhewn that, when once 
ſettled, they might very well defend the poſſeſſion without the 
help of Cavalry : But to conquer it without Cavalry, and from 
a warlike people abounding in Horſe, was more than a raw un- 
practiſed Infantry could ever have performed alone. No more ned 
be ſaid to convince military men of the extreme difference of the tW CZ 
caſes. To others it may be proper to obſerve, . m 
. That in the invaſion of a country, the invaded may chuſo 
their ground; ; and as it is their intereſt to avoid coming to a deci- 
ſive action, ſo, being amidſt their own native ſtores and proviſions, 
they have it in their power to decline it. On the contrary, the in- 
vader muſt attack his enemies wherever he finds them poſted. 1 
5 by reaſon of the ſcantineſs and uncertainty of ſupplies in an ene- 
my's country, he has not, for the moſt part, time to draw them, 1 
N military ſtratagems, from their advantages. We find this veri- 
ſied in the hiſtory of Benhadad, mentioned above. He had invaded 
| Iſrael ; but this people diſpoſing of their Infantry with ſoldier-like 
| addreſs, he was forced to fight them on the hills, where only they 
were to be met with. After many unſucceſsful engagements, his 
© Miniſters propoſed | a new plan of operation; ; to attack the enemy 
in the plains. And truly the advice Was good: but how to put it 
in execution was the queſtion ; ; for they being the aſſailants, the 
Iſraelites were maſters of their ground. So that, after all, there 
wWuas no other way of bringing them into the plains but by beating ; 
them from the hills. And there they muſt have ſtuck, till famine 
and deſertion had ended the quarrel. In this exigence, their blaſ- 
phemy againſt the God of Iſrael enabled them to put their counſels, : 
: againſt him, in execution. They fancied, according to the ſuper- 
ſtition 


x wy EE 


* 
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Rition of that time, and fo gave out, that he ab God of the hills, 
but not of the valleys, His omnipotence being thus diſputed, He 


placed his people in the plains ; and ſent his Prophet to predict 
the coming vengeance on his enemies. And there came a man of 
| Gov, and ſpake unto the king of Iſrael, and ſaid, Thus ſuith the Lord, 
Becauſe the Syrians have Jai, the Lord is God of the hills, but he 
1s not God of the valleys ; ; therefore will I deliver all this great multi L 
tude into thine hand, and ye ſhall know that I am the Lord x. 


2. Secondly, we may obſerve, that the pofſeſſors of mountainous Y 


regions may ſo diſpoſe their Fortreſſes, with which they cover their 
country, as to make an invader's Cavalry abſolutely uſeleſs; and 
conſequently to have no occaſion for any of their own. But the 

_ invaders of ſuch a place where Cavalry! is in uſe, and conſequently 1 
the defences diſpoſed in a contrary manner, ſo as beſt to favour 
the operations of Horſe, the invaders, I ſay, go to certain A 
ſtruction without a body of Horſe to ſupport their Infantry. This 

: then being the very ſituation of affairs when the Iſraelites invaded | 
| Canaan, and conquered it, (for till then they had not begun to 

5 travſgreſs the Law againſt Cavalry) I conclude that they muſt have 

- bem MIRACULOUSLY aſſiſted. The Arabians, in a like expedition, 

| thought it ſo extraordinary a thing to conquer without Horſe, | 

> that Mahomet made- ita law, when this happened, for the ſpoils | 

| not to be divided according to the ſtated rule, but for all to 90 be: 
the Prophet himſelf, 1 deodand or a gift from God alone +. Yet 5 
Mahomet never pretended to make his conqueſts without Horſe, . 
5 but uſed them on every occaſion of need. 


To return, we ſee then how little 8 Sir Iſaac Newton: had 


- for -Hging © that Seſoſtris 3 0 of f Libya was the occaſion of 


* ; Kings : XX, ver. 28. 


+ Et id, quod conceſſit it in a Diws * f ex illis : Non — is fair: illud wllos 


eu, neguc camelos [i. e. non acquiſiſtis illud ope equorum aut came lorum* ; ; ſed Deus 


5 præwalere facit legatos Sſuos, Juper 2 5 vult e nam Deus ene onnem rem * Sur. 39. 
Alcor. ver. ©, 5 . 
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Egypt 8 being furniſhed with horſe, fo as to ſupply the neighbour- 
ing countries. But the inſtance was particularly ill choſen : for 
Seſoſtris, whom he makes the author of this benefit to Egypt, did, 
by his filling the country with canals, defeat the chief ute and 
ſervice of Cavalry ; with which, till this time, Egypt had abound- 


ed; but which from henceforth we hear no more of *. 
3. Again, in conſequence of the ſame ſyſtem, our great author 


5 ſoems to think that animal food was not cuſtomary amongſt the 
Egyptians till about this time. The Egyptians (fays he) originally DET 
Aved on the fruits of the earth, and fared hardly, and abſtamed from : 

: animals, and THEREFORE abominated ſhepherds : Menes [the thirk 
from Seſoſtris] taught them io adorn their beds and tables with rich 


Furniture and carpets, and brought in amongſt them a  Jumptuons, do- 


Acious, and voluptuous way of life fr. Now, whoever brought in the: | 
eating of fie eh, and a voluptuous life, did 1 it (as we are aſſured from 
Seripture) before the time of Joſeph. I have proved, in my ac- 
count of their Phyſicians as delivered in the Bible, that they were 
then a luxurious people 1 From the dream of Pharach's baker, 
compared with Joſeph's interpretation §, it appears, they eat ani- 
mal food; and, from the ſtory of Joſeph's: entertainment of bis 
brethren, it appears, that their enmity to ſhepherds. was not occa- 
ſioned by wels Hebrews' . animal 1 2 which, Sir Ifaac 


p_ Norkoms * 8 Elourpic 26 75 ae 1 Ta; vo iGo as Th | Alylals, dog : 
5 ros areſuaGoperc d Wgua Tov zTols6y TE BK inovles Alyunloy, ToTgivy ASS inteoiuny, % apatewopirny 
nd, fre rer GTO yue rere 18 debe ee 650% N — 3 * 8 _ 


: viyet· | Herod. Hiſt, lib. ili. . 108. 


"'F- Page 5 
1 See p. 366, and following, of this 5 


| —P And the chief baker ſaid unto Joſeph, I alfo wa as in my 1 and behold * 

5 « had three white baſkets on my head, and in the uppermoſt baſket there was of all © 

manner of BAKE- MEATS for Pharaoh, and the birds did eat them out of the baſket,— © 
And Joſeph anſwered and ſaid— The three baſkets are three days. Yet within three = 
days hall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and ſhall hang thee on a tree; and = 
66 the birds hall eat © thy 1 fleſh from off thee,” Gen. xl, ver. 17, & ſeq WEAR 


_ ſays, 
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fays, the Egyptains abſtained from. And he ſaid to the ruler of his 
houſe, Bring theſe men home, and sLAV, and make ready : for theſe 
men ſhall dine with me at noon, And the man did as Joſeph bade: 
and the man brought the men into Jeſepb's houſe—and they ſet on for 
him by himſelf, and for them by themſelves, and for the Egyptians, 
which did eat with him, by themſelves, becauſe the Egyptians might 
nos eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to the 
: Egyptians.— And he took and ſent meſſes unto them from before him *. 


Here, we ſee the common proviſion for their entertainment was 


animal food. And no one can doubt whether Joſeph conformed to 


the Egyptian diet. He ſat ſingle out of ſtate, with regard to the 
Egyptians ; the Egyptians ſat apart, with regard to the Shepherds; 
and Both were ſupplied from the Governor's table, which was fur- 
niſhed from the Steward's s ſlaughter-houſe. The truth of this i is 
farther ſeen from the murmuring of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, 5 


when they ſaid, . ould 10 God we had died by the band of the Lird 8 


in the land of Egypt, when We fat by the BLESH-POTS, and when _ 
_ did eat bread to the Full +. +. Now we can ſcarce ſuppoſe the 
: Egyptians : would permit their flaves, whom they kept! in ſo hard 5 
5 oppreſſion, to riot in fleſb- -pots, while, as Sir Ifaac ſuppoſes, they „ 
them ſelves fared hard. and abftained from Animal. . 


4. Again, he ſuppoſes, that the exact divition of the hos of 
Zane into Property w was firſt made in the time of Seſoſtris. 
Seſaſtris (ſays he) upon his returning home, divided Egypt by meaſure . 


Ry among /i the Egyptians ; and this gave a beginning to ſurveying and I 


geometry F. And in another place, he brings down the original of”: 


— geometry ſtill low er; even as late as Maris, the fifth from Seſoſtris. 


1 Mearis (fays he): —for preſerving the arvifi on of Egypt jnlo equal ſhares ; 
among lt the foldjers—worote a book of ſurveying, which gave a beg i inning 


ts geometry F. Let the reader now conſider, whether it be poſſible to a 


reconcile this with the following account of Joieph 5 adminiſtration, 


Gen. xlili. ver. 16; 17—32—34. 5 : eee 
oy 8 Exod, XVI, ver. 3. — rage 218, p age 248. N 
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30 THE DIVINE LEGATION. Boox IV. 
And J ſeh bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the Egyp- 


tians fold EVERY MAN HIS FIELD, becauſe the famine prevailed over 


them: fi the land became Pharaoh's. And as for the people, he re- 
moved them to cities from one end of the borders of Egypt, even fo E 


the other end thereof Only the land of the Prieſts bought he not; 


Jer the Prieſts had a portion afſi gned them of Pharaoh, and did eat 5 


their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; therefore they fold not their 


lands. Then Foſeph faid unto the people, Behold I have bought you this 
©; and your land for Pharaoh: lo here is the ſeed for you, and ye : 


ES 7; Jow the land. And it Hall come to paſs, in the increaſe, that you 
8 ſhall give the fifth part unto Pharaoh, and four parts ſhall be your 2 
| own, for ſeed of the field, and for your food and for them of your own. 
houſholds, and for food for your little ones. And Yoſebh made it a 
law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh ſhould have 
the fiſth pt z except the land of the Priefls only, which became not 
Pharaoh sx . Here we have the deſcription « of a country very exactly x 
Net out and ſettled in private property. It would afford room for = 
variety of reflexions : : I ſhall confine myſelf to the following. If 
private property had not been, at this time, eſtabliſhed with the ” 
urtmoſt order and exactneſs; what occaſion had Joſeph to recur to 
that troubleſome expedient of tranſplanting the People, recipro- 
cally, from one end of Egypt to the other? His purpoſe in it is 
5 evident : it was to ſecure Pharaoh in his new property, by defeat- 
ing the ill effects of that fondneſs which people naturally have to 
an old paternal inheritance. But what fondneſs have men for one 
| ſpot, rather than another, of lands lying i in common, or but newly 
appropriated? Were the Egyptians at this time, as Sir Iſaac Newton 
| ſeems to ſuppoſe, in the ſtate of the unſettled Nomades, they 
Vould have gone from one end of Egypt to the other, without 


| ” Joſeph' 8 wee . and without the leaſt bes hed for any thing they 
; had left behind. . 


* Gen, xhili 20, & ſeq. 


E 


Nil 
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But without weakening the great man's conjecture by Sctipture- | 


hiſtory, How does it appear from the ſimple fact of Seſoſtris's 
dividing the large champion country of Egypt into ſquare fields, 
by croſs- cut canals, that this was a dividing Egypt by meaſure, and 
giving a beginning to ſurveying and geometry? If we examine the 
_ cauſe and the effects of that improvement, we ſhall find that neither 


one nor the other part of his concluſion can be deduced from it. 


The cauſe of making theſe canals was evidently to drain the 
fwampy marſhes of that vaſt extended level; and to render the : 
whole labourable * But a work of this kind is never projected 
Wa people begin 1 to want room. And they never want room till 
private property hath been well eſtabliſhed ; and the neceſſaries 5 
life, by the advancement of civil arts, are become greatly increaſed, 
As to the effects ; Ground, once divided by ſuch boundaries, was 
in no danger of a change of land-marks ; ; and conſequently had 
ſmall occaſion for future ſurveys. So that had not the Egyptians 
found out geometry before this new diviſion, * tis- probable they had 
_ never. found it out at all. The moſt likely cauſe, therefore, to be 
aſſigned for this 1 invention, was the neceſſity of frequent ſurveys, 8 
while the annual overflowings of the Nile were always obliterating 
ſuch land- marks as were not, like thoſe eroſs- cut canals, wrouglit 
: deep into the ſoil. But theſe put a total end to that i inconvenience. 
Indeed, Herodotus ſeems to give it as his « opinion, that geometry 
had its riſe from this improvement of Seſoſtris +. But we are to 
remember what hath been ſaid of the incredible Antiquity which 
the ancient Greek writers, and particularly Ariſtotle ? 1 aſſigned to 
this Hero: the natural conſequence of the Egyptian 8 having con- 
0 founded the ages and actions, though never the perſons, of Ofiris 5 5 


and Seſoſtris. 15 


| # See note IKK KK], at the end of this Bock. 


4 O, % * ire mgell * and w, by 7%). EM drann 70. Herodot. * it. 8 
c. [an e . 
See page 8. 
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&3 The next inference this illuſtrious Writer makes from his 


ſyſtem is, that /etters were unknown in Egypt till the time of David. 


When the Edomites (ſays he) fled from David with their young king 


Aadad into Egypt, it is probable that they carried thither alſo the uſe 


of letters : or letters were then in uſe amongſt the hbaſterity of Abraham — 155 
and there is no inſtance of letters, for writing down ſounds, being i in uſe be- 
fare the days of Dwvid in any other nation befides the poſterity of Abraham. 
Tbe Egyptians aſcribed this invention to Thoth the ſecretary of Ofiris and 
1 therefore letters began to be in uſe in Egypt in the days of Thoth, that 
s, a little after the flight of the Edomites from David, or about the time 
that Cadmus brought them into Europe *. It appears from the two ſtone» 
tables of the Law, and from the engravings on Aaron's breaſts | 
plate, that letters were in common uſe amongſt the Iſraelites at 
the time of their egreſſion from Egypt. Now ſuppoſing alphabetic 
- writing to be amongſt the peculiar advantages of the choſen people, 
was it not more likely that the Egyptians. ſhould learn it of 
them during their long abode in that country, than from the 
8 fugitive Edo mites, if they had indeed carried thither (which how= 
ever is a mere conjecture) the uſe of letters? But when we conſider 3 
that alphabetic writing was introduced amongſt the choſen people 5 
ſome time between the age of Jacob and that of Moſes, it ſeems _ 
| moſt probable that they learnt it of the Egyptians. But, for a 
full confutation of this fancy, and of the arguments that ſupport it, 1 
1 am content to refer the reader to what I have occaſionally obC- 
ſerved, though to other rn! in my diſcourſe of the Egyptian 
Dy hieroglyphics * 
6. Laſtly, he PTE chr” Eon 42045 1 think A before | 
the birth of NM. oſes, that Pharaoh ſaid of the Iſraelites, « Behold 
_” the people of the children of Iſrael are more and mightier than 
4 wWe:“ and that to prevent their multiplying, and grownng too. 
lung. be cauſed eheir male children to be drowned 7 Te Yet this country, 1 


_ | Page 209, os "4/86 b. 307, & wc 1 Page 186. 


RO 
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fo thinly peopled at the birth of Moſes, was, we find from Scripture, 
ſo vaſtly populous, by the time Moſes was ſent upon his miſſion, 
that it could keep in ſlavery ſix hundred thouſand men beſides 
children *; at a time, when they were moſt powerfully inſtigated 
to recover their liberty; which yet, after all, they were unable to 
eſfect but by the frequent defolation of the hand of Gon upon their 
inſolent and cruel maſters. And is this to be reconciled with Sir 
Iſaac's notion of their preceding thinneſs? But he likewiſe ſupports 
himſelf on Scripture. | Egypt was fo thinly peopled = that Pha- 
raoh faid—Behold 1 the people of the children of Iſrael are more and 
 mightier than we. Strange interpretation! The Scripture relation : 
ot the matter is in theſe words; And Pharaoh ſaid unto his people, 
Behold the people of the children of Wrael are more and mightier than 
ave. Come on, let us deal ww iſely with them: le oft they multiply, and 


* come to paſs, that when there falleth out. any war, they join alſp = 
unto our enemies, and feht againſt 15, and ſo get them up out * the © 


land, 7. berefore they did ſet over them Taſkma ters, to. Miet them _ 
= with their burdens. — But the more they affiicted them, the more 
they grew and multiplied t. By the whole turn of this relation 
it appears, that the more and mightier ſignify only more prolific 
and healthy. And that was in truth the cale. The Fgyptians 
of this time, as we have ſhewn » were very luxurious: While 
the manners of the Ifraelites concurred with their condition * 
render them hardy and fruitful, by an abſtemious and laborious 1 
courſe of life. On this account the king expreſſes his fear. But 
of what! ? certainly not that they ſhould ſubdue their maſters 3 j but : 
that they ſhould eſcape out of bondage : which, even to the very 
moment of their egreſſion, Was the ſole object of the Egyptian's = 


fear. Le (fays he) the * multiply ; and it come to baſe, that, when 


8 | there falleth out any war, they j join alft unto our enemies, and fight 


againſt us, and so GET THEM UP OUT or THE LAND. This was a 
reaſonable apprehenſion: for Egypt was in every age ſubject to the 
5 incurſions of that fierce and barbarous people the Arabians, on that 


* „ Exod. 3 8 Exod, bs 9, & 2 | ; See p, 366, & ſeq.” 
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554 THE DIVINE LEGATION  Boox IV. 
very ſide which the Iſraelites inhabited: who, poſſeſſing their 
own Diſtrict, unmixed with Egyptians, had the keys of the 
country in their hands, to admit or exclude an invader at their plea- 
ſure. A circumſtance which would make the ſmalleſt province 
formidable to the moſt powerful kingdom. To prevent then ſo 
probable a danger, their taſk- maſters are ordered to increaſe their 
oppreſſions; and they groan under them without power to refiſt, 
till ſet free by the all-powerful hand of Gov. _ 
Thus we ſee how Sir Ifaac Newton's m ſtands with regard to 
SACRED ANTIQUITY. What is fill worſe, is it not only re- 
5 pugnaut to the Bible, but even to ITSELF, = 
III. We have obſerved; that, by the caſual e of the 
proper actions of Oſiris and Seſoſtris with one another, each came . 
to be, at the ſame time, the IxvExN Ton, and the PERFECTER, 


. of the arts of life. . This, which might have led our Author, 


the moſt penetrating « of all writers, to the diſcovery 1 of the ancient 5 


- error i in their hiſtory, ſerved only to confirm him in his own; as ; 
placing the Invention of civil arts low enough for the ſupport of his 
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5 general Chronology. However, it is very certain, that the making 
their mventicn and perfe ion the product of the ſame age is directly 
5 contrary to the very NATURE OF THIN GS. Which if any one 


doubt, let him examine the general hiſtory of mankind; where _ 


will ſee that the advances, from an emerging barbarity, through . 
civil policy, to refined arts aud poliſhed manners, when not given 
them, r ready fitted to their hands, by neighbouring nations forward 
80 impart them, have been ever the ſlow and gradual progreſs of _ 
1 many and ſucceſſive ages. Vet theſe, our illuſtrious Author (in 
conſequence of the ſuppoſed identity of his two Heroes) makes to 
ſpring up, to flouriſh, and to come to their perfection, all within 
the compals « of one ſingle reign. Or rather, which is ſtill more 
intolerable, he makes this extraordinary age of Seſoſtris to be 
| diſtinguiſhed from all others by an inſeparable. mixture of ſavage 
and poliſhed manners. Which is ſo unnatural, fo incredible, ſo 
impoſlible a circumſtance, that, were there only this to oppoſe 


againſt 
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againſt his ſyſtem, it would be a ſufficient demonſtration of its 

falſhood. 

To ſhew then, that Sir Iſaac Newton, by fairly and honeſtly 

taking | in theſe conſequences of his ſyſtem, hath indeed ſubjected 

it to this diſgrace, I ſhall give two inſtances. The one taken from 
his account of the late of War, the other of the /tate o Ar chiteclure, 

As. this period. 

1. Our Author having made the Egy ptian Hercules to be Seſol- 
n tris, is forced to own that the war in Libya was carried on with 
clubs.  Ajter theſe things, he [Hercules or Seſoſtris] i, vaded Libya, : 
and fought the Africans with clubs, and thence js painted with a club 

in his hand. Here, the great Writer hath given us the very picture 
of the Iroquoſian or Huron Savages warring with a neighbouring 


tribe. And without doubt intended it for ſuch a repreſentation ; _ 80 


as appears, firſt, from his immediately adding theſe words of Hygi- 


es, Ajre- &  Agyptii PRIMUM / bus dimicaverunt, foftea Belus 


| Neptuni filius gladio belligeratus eſt, unde bellum dium . For 


we are are to obſerve that the title of the chapter, in which theſe 
words are found, is, quis guid invenerit +: and ſecondly, from his 5 


ſuppoſing Vulcan (whom he makes to live at this time) the in- 
ventor of military weapons. Vet this, according to the great Au- 
5 thor, was after Scſoſtris's conqueſt of the Troglody tes and Ethio- 
pians: it was after his Father's building a fleet on the Red lea, 
with which he coaſted Arabia Felix, went into the Perſian Gulph, : 
and penetrated even into India : and but a little before Seloſtris' * 
great expedition for the conqueſt of the habitable world. At which 
time we ſee him ſet out with the moſt ſplendid retinue of a Court, 
and the moſt qreadful apparatus of War; we find him defeat 
great armies; ſubdue mighty kingdoms (amongſt the reſt Judæa, 
where all kind of military arms offenſive and defenſive had been | 111 
uſe for many ages); people large cities ; and leave behind him many 
| ſtately monuments of his Power and magniſicence. . 


page . + Fab, eclxxiv, | Page 214. 215. . 
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556 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox IV. 
2. Thus again, Sir Iſaac tells us, that Toſorthrus or Aſcula- 
pius, an Egyptian of the time of Seſoſtris, diſcovered the art of 


building with ſquare ſtones *. Vet his contemporary, Seſoſtris, he 
tells us, divided Egypt into 36 n.mes or counties, and dug a canal 


. from the Nile, to the head city of every nome ; and with the earth 
dug out of it, he cauſed the ground of the city io be raiſed higher, 
| a built a temple in every city for the worſhip of the nome; Sc. +, 


And ſoon after, Amenophis, the third from him, built Memphis ; 


and ordered the worſhip of the Gods of Egypt; and built a palace at 


Abydus, and the Memnonia at This and * and the e magujfvent oo 


2 Temple. of V. ulcan im Memphis 1. 


Now, in this odd mixture of barbarity aud peilt, ſtrength 5 


and impotence, riches and poverty, there 1 is ſuch an inconſiſtency 95 
in the character of ages, as ſhews it to be the mere invention of my 
©» profefſed fabuliſts, whoſe known talent it is to 


"0; Make former times ſhake hands with latter, 
« And that which was before come after; * 


- "engl compoſed of tales fo. ill concerted, 4 1 contradiftory, as : 
— ſhews, they wrote upon no conſiſtent plan, but each ; as his own 75 
| temporary views and occaſions required. 


When 1 entered on a confutation of Sir Iſaac Newton 8 E evptian 


1 Chronology (for with that only 1 have here to do), I was willing TT 
for the greater fatisfaQtion of the reader to ſet his arguments for the 

| identity of Oſiris and Seſeſtris, on which that Chronology was founded, 
” my the ſtrongeſt. and cleareſt light. | On this account 1 took them 5 
1 as 1 found them collected, ranged 1 in order, and ſet together i in one = 
view, with the greateſt advantage of repreſentation, by the very 

; worthy and learned Maſter of the Charter- houſe, in a profeſſed 

apology for our great Philoſopher. | | But this liberty the learned 


1 The Babe avith fquare fones (e be) being 1 out 2 Toſorthrus, 4 Kicu- | 


05 tap of Egypt. Page 475 


+ Page 218. | 
IR. dee note : (LULL), at the end of this Book. | 
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writer hath been pleaſed to criticiſe in the Latin edition * of the 


tracts to which that apology was prefixed - ] am not ignorant 


« (ſays he+) that the author of the Divine Legation ſuppoting it, 
« that Oſiris was not the ſame with Seſoſtris, hath lately turned 
« all that is here ſaid into ridicule, by a compariſon made between 
© the fabulous ARTHUR and WILLIAM the Norman ; who, he 


„ {ome how or other, to concern Moſes's divine miſſion, to prove 


« ſays, may be made one by as good reaſons (though they have 
I ſcarce any thing alike or in common with one another) as thoſe 
« which we have brought to confound Oſiris with Seſoſtris: and 
on this point he draws out a diſputation through ſeventy pages 
„ and upwards; in which, however, he neither denics nor confutes, 
44 but only laughs at what we have here ſaid of Seſoſtris. It is 
true indeed that ſome other of N ewton's ; aflertions he does oppoſe; 1 


« ſuch as thoſe concerning the late invention of arts, arms, and 


00 inſtruments by ſome certain king ; ; and in this part of the argu- 
„ ment he gets the better. For that theſe things were found out 
« by the Egyptians long before the age of Sctoſtris, holy Writ com- 


„ mands us to believe; 3 but whether found out by any of their : 


* 1 veris annis D. bY 7 lu C 22 no r DONS Diſh rtationes aa ' i br ondlegi bier. 


+ „ Non neſeimus nuperrime accidiſſe, ut Vir i ingenio & eruditione praeſtans, quum | = 
| 8 „ ratus fit ad divinam legationem Mofis demonfirandum aliquo modo pertinere, ut probetur | 
« Oliris non eſſe idem cum Seſoſtri, omnia huc all: ata in luſum jocumque verterit, in— LE 
: =” Kituta compatatione Arthuri illius fabuloſi cum Wilhelmo Normanno, quos. wque 
=> bonis rationibus | in unum hominer 1 conflari poſſe ait (quamvis nihil fere h abeant inter 
« ſe commune aut limile) ac nos Olirin cum Seſoltri confundimus. E t de hac re dif- © 
1 putationem in 70 paginas & ultra producit. In qua tamen hæc noſtra de Scſoltri neque 
„ negat, neque refellit, led irridet. Alia vero quædam Ne toni dicta de ſeio inventis al» 
. aliquo rege artibus, armis, inſtrumentis oppugnat, & ea quidem parte cauſe vincit. : 
Nam ut iſta longe ante Seſoſtris wtatem apud Agyptios reperta ſint, Scriptura ſacra 85 
| ” jubet credere ; ; ab ullo unquam regum inventa eſſe haud ita certum. Sed ea 
4 prius non attigimus, ut quæ nihil ad propoſitum gone attinent, neque nunc nos 
« movent, ut pedem retrahamus ab iſta Cl. Newton concluſione Seſacum, Seſoſtrim, , 
5 Oſirin & Bacchum fuille. Lite Jam conteſtata judicent eruditi,” 85 In Dedie. P: ; 
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% kings, is not ſo certain. However, theſe were matters we never 
„ touched upon, as relating nothing to our purpoſe ; nor do they 


yet induce us to recede from that concluſion of the famous 
„Newton, that Seſac was Seſoſtris, Oſiris, and Bacchus. But the 
= cauſe being now brought before the public, let the learned de- i 


termine of it.” Thus far this candid and 1 ingenuous writer. 


Ile ſays, the author of The Divme Legation ſuppoſes that it ſome 
£ how or other concerns Moſes g' divine ni i on to prove Oſiri ris not the fame 
with Seſo Aris; : which ſeems to imply that this learned perſon doth 
not ſee now it concerns it. And yet afterwards he owns, that 
Scripture (meaning the writings of Moſes) will not allow us. 10 
believe with Sir Jſaac, that the invention of arts, arms, and inſtrumento, ; 
was | late as the time of S/ ris. Now it follows (as I have ſhewn) 8 
5 by certain conſequence, that if Oſiris and Seſoſtris were one and the 
ſame, then the invention of arts was as late as the time of Seſoſ- 
tris. But this contradicting Scripture or the writings of Moſes, 
"0 the learned perſon himſelf confeſſeth, the reader ſees plainly, = 
Eats Wt concerns Mo ofes's m! miſſio lon to & tin oe Our iris not the Jon” with 
7 be 1 writer, el of te capris; 1 had made be ? 
; tween Arthur and William the Norman, ſays, they have ſearce any 
thing alike or in common with one another. 1 had brought together 
thirteen circumſtances (the very number Which the learned writer 
; thinks ſufficlent to eſtabliſh the identity « of Oſiris and Seſoſtris) i _ 
Which they perfectly agree. Tam perſuaded he does not ſuſpect 
me of fallifying their hiſtory. He muſt mean therefore, that 5 
| thirteen in * ee prove nothing, which, | in his, prove 
every thing. 8 : 
Ilse goes on, —in a 2 4 uta 1 Suva hagen and edel the 5 
author of The Divine Legation neither denies nor confules, but only © 
laughs at what we have ſaid of Sefe ftris. What is it the learned 
writer hath faid of Sefoftris ? 1s it not this? That between his 
: Hiſtory and that of Oſiris there are many ſtrokes of reſemblance : EF 
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From whence he infers (with Sir Iſaac) that theſe two Heroes were 
one and the ſame. Now if he means, I have neither denied nor confuted 


this reſemblance, he ſays true. I had no ſuch deſign. It is too well 
marked by Antiquity to be denied. Neither, let me add, did I laugh at 


it. What I /aughed at (if my bringing a ſimilar caſe is to be ſo called) 


was his inference from this reſemblance, that therefore Oliris and 
Seſoſtris were one and the fame. But then too I did more than 
laugh : I both denied and confuted it. Firſt I dented it, by ſhewing 
that this reſemblance might really be, though Oſiris and Seſoſtris 
were two different men, as appeared by an equal reſemblance in 
the actions of two different men, the Britiſh Arthur and William 
the Norman. But as the general hiſtory of ancient Egypt would 
not ſuffer us to believe all that the Greek writers have ſaid of this 
reſemblance, 1 then explained the cauſes which occaſioned their 
miſtaken accounts of the two perſons, from whence ſo perfect a 5 
reſemblance had ariſen. "BE condly, T* confuted what the learned 


| perſon. had ſaid of Seſoſtris, by ſhewing, from the concurrent 


teſtimony of Antiquity, and from ſeveral internal arguments 4 


ducible from that teſtimony, that Oſiris and Seſoftris were in fact : 
two different perſons, living in two very diſtant : ages. 


The learned writer proceeds, —[t is true indeed that fume other 


: of Newton's aſertions he does oppoſe ; ſuch as thoſe concerning the late 1 8 
7 invention of arts, arms, and inſtruments ; ; and in this part of the argu- 
ment he gets the better. But if I have the better here, it is paſt di- 
N pute I overthrow the whole hypotheſis of the identity of Ofiris and : 
: Seſoftris. For, as to the reſemblance, . hich Antiquity hath giv en 
them, that, conlidered fingly when the pretended late invention of 
arts hath been proved A miſtake, will indeed deſerve only to be 
3  lauched at. But were It, as Sir Iſaac Newton endeavoured to prove, 
J 1 the invention of arts was no carlier than the time of Seſoſtris 
= Scſac, there is then indeed an end of the ancient Oſiris of 
Egypt; and the Hero, - ſo much boaſted of by that people, « can be 
no other than the Seſoſtris of this author, For the very founda- 
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% THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IV, 


tion of the exifience of the ancient Oſiris was his civilitiog Egypt, * 
and teaching them the Arts of life: But if this were done by 


Seſoſtris, or in his reign, then is E the true Oſiris of Egypt. 


As, on the contrary, were the 1 invention of arts as early as ScRIP- 


 TURE-HISTORY repreſents it, then 1s Egypt to be believed, when 
ſhe tells us that Oſiris, their Inventor of arts, was many ages earlier 


than Seſoſtris their Conqueror: And conſequently, all Sir Iſaac 


Newton's identity ſeparates and falls to pieces. In a word, take it 
he which way you will, If Oſiris were the ſame as Seſoſtris, then muſt : 
the invention of Arts (for all Antiquity have concurred in giving 
ö that invention to Ofiris) be as late as the age of Seſoſtris, the Seſac 
of Newton : : but this, SCRIPTURE- -HISTORY will not ſuffer us to 


believe. If, on the other hand, Oſiris and Seſoſtris were not the 


ſame, then was the invention of Arts (and for the ſame reaſon) much 
cCarlier than the age of Seſoſtris; as indeed all mankind thought 5 
before the conſtruction of this new Chronology. Theſe were the 
couſiderations which induced that Great man, who ſo well under- 
ſtood the nature and force of evidence, to employ all the ſagacity 
of his wonderful talents in proving the invention of Arts to be 
= about the age of his Seſoſtris or Seſac. And is it poſſible he ſhould 1 
have a follower Who cannot ſee that he hath done this? or the 
neceſſity he bad of doing it? It will be - ſaid, perhaps, 40 that 
ar Iſaac has, indeed, argued. much for the low invention of Arts: * 
but had neither inforced it under the name of an argument, nor 
ſtated it in the form here repreſented.” "The objection would ill 
become a follower of Newton, who knows that his Maſter's me- 
thod, as well in theſe his critical as in his phyſical ! inquiries, was 
to form the principal members of his demonſtration with an un- 
or -namented. brevity, and leave the ſupplial of the ſmall connecting 
parts to his reader's 8 ſagacity. Beſides, in ſo obvious, ſo capital, ſo 
neceſſary an argument for this identity, it had been a ridiculous. 
diſtruſt of common ſenſe, after he had ſpent ſo much pains in 
encdeav. ouring to prove the low invention of Arts, to have ended his 
reaſoning in this formal way; Wa And now, Reader, take notice 


that 


= : my part, Ar 
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that this is a concluſive, and perhaps the only concluſive argument 
for the identity of Oſiris and Sefoſtris.” Laſtly, let me obſerve, 
that the very reaſon which induced Sir Iſaac to be ſo large in the 
eſtabliſhment of his point, e low invention of Arts, induced me to 
be as large in the ſubverſion of it. And now ſome latisfactory ace 
count, I hope, is given of the ſeventy long pages. 
What follows is till more unaccountable However theſe were 
matters (fays the learned writer, ſpeaking of the invention of Arts) 
We. never touched upon, as relating nothing 70 gur purpoſe. Here I 


g cannot but lament the learned writer's ill fortune. There Was © 


this very circumſtance in the book he would defend, which is efen- 
tial to his Purpoſe, and this he hath given. up as nothing to His 
purpoſe ; and more unlucky ſtill, on a review of the argument, he 
hath treated i it as an error in his author, who took ſo much pains 
amount it; but yet as an error that doth not at tall aſſet the point wn. 
5 queſtion. For, 8 8 FE, 
1 concludes us er PR they yet Tues me 10 rocede. from 
- that concluſi on Y the famous Newton, that Sefac + WAS Sf, Aris, C iris. 
| and Bacchus,— —Seſac, as I faid before, I have no concern with 
Aud as to Baechus, it is agreed that this was only one of the names 
of Oſiris. The thing 1 undertook to prove was, that Oſiris and 
8 Seſoſtris were not the ſame perſon: : but in doing this, 1 did not 
: mean to ſay that Oſiris was not one of the names of Seſoſtris. This 
is a very different thing: and the rather to be taken notice of be- 
cauſe I ſuſpect a quibble | in the words of the learned writer, which 
Would confound the difference. Nor i is my ſuſpicion unreaſonable, 


For I have met with ſome of his moſt learned followers, who have 5 
- ventured to lay, that Sir Iſaac meant no more than that Seſoſtris | 


was AN Ofiris. But if he meant no more, 1 would allow him to 
mean any thing; and never to have his meaning diſputed. bs for 
ſo 1 ſuppole every body elſe, underſtood him to mean, 
„That the Ad Oſiris, famous, amongſt the Egyptians, for Legit- 
lation and the invention of the Arts of life, was the very ſame man 
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562 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boon iv. 
with Sefoſtris, whom theſe Egyptians make to be a different man, 
of a later age, and famous for the Conqueſt of the habitable world.“ 
This was the propoſition I undertook to confute. Wherein I en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that there was a real Oſiris, ſuch as the 


Egyptians repreſented him, much earlier. than their real- Seſoſtris.” 


And now (to ule this writer's words) the cauſe being brought before 
the public, let the learned determine it. As to the other point, that 
Seſoſtris went by the name of the earlier Hero, this 1 not only al- 

low, but contend: for, as it lays open to us one of the principal! 

cauſes of that confuſion in their ſtories, which, hath. produced K 

ſimilitude of actions, whereon Sir Iſaac Newton layeth the foun-- 

dation of their ENTITY. 1 5 5 

05 But if Sir Iſaac Newton and his 1 Advocate ka paid 185 
0 little deference to Antiquity, | there are, who, in a contrary extreme, 
5 would pay a great deal too much. The learned Dr. Pococke, in 

| his book of travels, introduceth his. diſcourſe On the mythology of the _ 

ancient Egyptians | in this extraordinary manner: As the mytholo 

"I fabulous religion of the ancient Egyptians, may be looked 
©;,6 Olly a great meaſure, as the foundation of the heathen Religion 

in moſt other parts; ſo it may not be improper to give ſome ac- 
count of the origin of it, as it is delivered by the moſt ancient 
40 „ authors, which may give ſome light both to the deſcription of 
Egypt, and alſo to the hiſtory of that country. We may ſuppoſe, 
e that the Ancients were the beſt judges of the nature of their 
: 10 Religion; 3 and conſequently, that all interpretations of their 
4 Mythology, by MEN or FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, that have no 
4 ſort of foundation in their writings, are forced, and ſuch as might 

5 « never be intended by them. On the contrary, it 1s neceſſary to 

. retrench ſeveral things the Ancients themſelves ſeem to have in- 

A vented, and grafted on true hiſtory; and, in order to account for 

many things, the Genealogies and Alliances they mention muſt 

in ſeveral reſpects be falſe or erroneous, and ſeem to have been 


20 invented to accommodate the honours of the lame Deities to dif- 
1 * ferent 
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2B 5 'Srcr. 5. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 563 
„ ferent. perſons, they were obliged to deity, who lived at different 
times; and ſo they were obliged to give them new names, invent 
« genealogies, and ſome different attributes “.“ = 
He ſays, e may ſuppoſe that the ancients were the 570 judges f 
the nature of their religion, and of their mythology. But the An- 
"cients, here ſpoken of, were not Egyptians, but Greeks; and tlie 
Mythology here ſpoken of was not Greek, but Egyptian : There- 
. fore theſe Ancients might well be miſtaken about the nature of a Re- 
= =: gn which they borrowed from ſtrangers ; the principles of which, 
2 5 they tell us, were always kept ſecreted from them. But this is not 
all; they in fact were miſtaken; and by no means good Judges f 
the nature of their Religion, if we may believe one of the moſt au- 
thentic of theſe Ancients, HrroDoTVs himſelf, where diſcourſing | 
of the Greeks he expreſsly ſays,— « But the origin of each God, 
and whether they are all from eternity, and what is their ſeveral 
„ Kinds or natures, to PO the truth, they neither knew at that — 
oo time nor ſince +.” 55 . . g 
„ learned Traveller goes on—and. CONSEQUENTLY that all * wo 
3 terpretations of their Mythology by men of FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, = 
Z have no ſort of foundation i in their writings, are forced, and ſuch 
F might never be intended by. them. This is indeed a TRUTH, but it 
zs no CONSEQUENCE, and therefore not to the purpoſe. For, whether 
the Ancients were, or were not, the beſt judges; whether the Mo- ” 
derns have, or have not, fruitful mventions, yet if their mnterpreta- 85 
tions have no fort of foundation in ancient writings, it is a great 
chance but they are forced; and as great, that the Ancients never 
3 intended what the Moderns aſcribe to them. However, he gets no- 
e 5 thing by this hypothetical . unleſs 1 it be the diſcredit of 
5 begging the queſtion. 85 1 
But the moſt extraordinary 1 1 * making it an additional reaſon - 
for leaving the Moderns and ſticking to the Ancients, that the 
Ancients __ fo have invented and . on true bt Nory; , and, in 


= * b. 221, 222. „„ op See above. 
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564 THE DIVINE LEGATION: Boox IV. = 
order (he ſays) 4% account for many things, the genealogies and al= | 
liances they. mention muſt in ſeveral reſpects be falſe or erroneous, and 9 
ſeem to have been invented, Sc. Now, if the Ancients were thus ö 
miſtaken, the Moderns ſure may be excuſed in endeavouring to ſet | J 
them right : To common ſenſe therefore, this would ſeem to ſhew. 
the v/e of their interpretations. But this uſe is better underſtood : L 
from our Author's own ſucceſs ;. Who, in this chapter concerning : 5 
the Eagptian mythology, has attempted to give. us ſome knowledge IM 
of Antiquity, without them. And here we find the ancient ac- 
count, to which he ſo cloſely adheres, 1 15 not only. fabulous by his 
50 own confeſſion, but contradictory by his own repreſentation Aa con- 
fuſed collection of errors and abſurdities: that very condition of 
Antiquity which forced the Mederns. to have recourſe to. interpre- 
tations; and occaſioned that variety whereon our. author grounds 
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.— themſelves will be involved; for they likewiſe had their inter preta- 
N EE © and were (if their variety would give it them) as Jruitful at. 
WY e leaſt, in their inventions. For inſtance, How diſcordant were they 
= a - their opinions concerning the origin of ANIMAL WORSHIP ? Was 
—_ EG. our Author ignorant that ſo odd a ſuperſtition wanted explanation ?.. 


3 3 9 
— 
—_ 


+ 1 By no means. Vet for fear of incurring the cenſure of a fruiful N 
[ : + invention, inſtead of taking the fair ſolution of a modern Critic, or 4 
f h 1 even any rational interpretation of the ancient Mythologiſts, whom _ FE 
| f 1 . yet he profeſſes to follow, he contents himſelf with that wretched . 7 
ect? | fable + of Typhon's dividing the body of Oſiris into twenty-ſix. 1 5 | 


s A A 
2 ˙ VA „ ew ee IE 


1. parts, and diſtributing them to his accomplices ; ; which being after- 
i ; _ wards found by Ifis, and delivered by her to diſtinct bodies of prieſts 


VVT buried with great ſecrecy, ſhe enjoined them to pay divine Dt 
=—_ honours ** him, and to conſecrate ſome particular animal to his 0 
. memory.“ From this account (fays our author very gravely) we 5 
0 HFP fee the len why ſo many ſacred animals were worſhipped in 
Fg e. Again, the Greek account, in Diodorus, of Ofiris's ex- 
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Sror. 5; 6, OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 56s 
pedition, has been ſhewn to be a heap of impoſſible abſurdities ; 
yet our author believes it all; and would have believed as mucty 


more rather than have run the hazard of : any modern invention. 


AND now, we perſume, the NOR of Sir Iſaac Newton's s gene- 


oO 


ral argument, that Oſiris and Seſe Aris were the ſame, is intirely over- 
thrown. For, 1. It hath been proved, that the premiſſes, he em- 


ploys in its ſupport, do not infer it. 2. That the conſequence of 


his concluſion from i it contradicts ſacred Scripture ; and 3. That 8 
diſagrees with the very nature of things. = 


So that our firſt propoſition, That the Egyption hears celebrated | 


in Scripture, and the Egyptian ſaperſtition there condemned, Were the 
ves Learning and Superſtition repreſented by the Greek Writers, as 
the honour and opprobrium of that people, ſtands clear of all objce- | 
tion. What that Learning and Superftition were, we have ſhew n 
very largely, though occaſionally, 1 in the courſe of this! inquiry; 5 
7 wherebyr it: appears, that their Learning | in general was conſummate 
fſfkill in CIvII. POLICY. AND THE ARTS OF LEGISLATION 3 and their, 
Superflition, the WORSHIP op DEAD MEN DEIFIED, _— OS be 


COME, at length, to my ſecond propoſition : which if, by this 
time, the Reader ſhould have forgotten, he may be caſily e- 


cuſed. It is this, That the Jewiſh feople were extremely fond of 

- Egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian ſuperſtitions : 5 
and that many of the laws given to them by the miniſtry of Moſes, 
were inflituted, partly in compliance 10 their Srejudices, and PO in bn 

oppoſii ion t0 thoſe ſuperſtitions. „5 8 
The firſt part of this ak prople's fondue PER and - 


7 requent lapſe ; W 7 Egyptian ſuperſtitions, needs not many words to . 


©. VINCE: The thing, as we ſhall ſce hereafter, being 10 natural : 


tt _- 
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in itſelf; and, as we ſhall now ſee, fo fully recorded in holy 


_ Scripture, 
The time was now come for the deliverance of the een People 


from their Egyptian bondage: For now vic and IDOLATRY Were 
arrived at their height; the former (as St. Paul tells us) by means 
of the latter; 3 for as they did not like to retain God in their know- 

edge, Gd gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do theſe a | 


which are not conventent ; being filled with all unrighteouſneſs, &c * 


The two moſt populous regions at that time in the world were 8 
Canaan and Ever : The firſt diſtinguiſhed from all other by 1 
violence and unnatural crimes; the latter by its /upe rſt; tions and ido- 
 latries. It concerned God's moral government that a ſpeedy check 
ſhould be put to both; the inhabitants of theſe two places being 
now ripe for divine vengeance. And as the Inſtruments he em- 
ployed to puniſh their preſent enormities were deſigned for a barrier 
a gainſt future, the Iſraelites went out of Egypt with a high hand, 
Which deſolated their haughty tyrants; and were led into the poſ- 5 
ſeſſion of the land of Canaan, whoſe inhabitants they were utterly 
to exterminate. The diſpenſation of this Providence appears admi- 8 
1 rable, both in the time and in the modes of the puniſhment. Vice 
and 1DOLATRY had now (as I aid) filled up their meaſure. EcvyrT, 
the capital of falſe Religion, being likewiſe the nurſery of arts and 
ſciences, was preſerved from total deſtruction for the ſake of civil 
life and poliſhed manners, which were to derive their ſource from 
thence: But the CANAANITES were to be utterly exterminated, 
"to vindicate the honour of humanity, and to put a ſtop to a ſpread- 
ing contagion which changed the reaſonable Nature into brutal. 
No it was that Gop, remembering his Covenant with Abram, 
7 was pleaſed to appoint his People, then groaning under their bon- 
; dage, a Leader and Deliverer. But ſo great was their degeneracy, f 
and fo ſenſible was Moszs of its effects, in their ! ignorance of, or 
: alienation from the true 9 that he woun: willingly have de- 


* Rom. 1. 28, 


clined 
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clined the office: And when abſolutely commanded to cudeitaks 
it, he deſired however that Gop would let him know by what 
NAME he would be called, when the people ſhould aſk the name of 
the Gop of their fathers. —And Moſes ſaid unto Gon, Behold when I _ 
come unto the children of Iſael, and ſay unto them, The Go of your 
fathers hath ſent | me unto you; and they ſhall ſay unto me, waar 1s 
AIS NAME! what ſhall I fay unto them“? Here we ſee a people 5 
not only loſt to all knowledge of the Unity (for the aſking for a 
dame neceflarily implied their opinion of a plurality), but likewiſe 
= pPoſſeſſed with the very ſpirit of Egyptian idolatry.. The religion of 
—_ NAMES, as we have ſhewn +, was a matter of great conſequence Ls 
5 in Egypt. It was one of their eſſential ſuperſtitions: it was one of-: 
D _.-.... their native inventions : and the firſt of them which they com- 
S ET municated to the Greeks. Thus when Hagar, the handmaid of 
9 OR Sarai, who was an Egyptian daring ſaw the angel of God in the 
—_ wilderneſs, the text tells us 4, She called the name of the Lord that 
5 pale unto ber, ELROI, the Ged of viſion, or the v ble God: that is, 1 5 
. according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of Egypt, ſhe gave him a name 
of honour + not merely a name of 4. 1iſtmetion ; for ſuch, all nations 
had (who worſhipped local tutelary deities) before their communi- 
cation with Egypt §. But, after that (as appears from the ae - 
of Herodotus quoted above, concerning the Pelaſgi), they decorated 
Ft their Gods with diſtinguiſhed Titles, indicative of their ſpecific = 
= office and attributes. A NAME was ſo peculiar an adjunct to a local 
0 tutelary Deity, that we ſee by a paſſage quoted by Lactantius from 
ttuhe ſpurious books of Triſmegiſt (which however abounded with 
Egyptian notions and ſuperſtitions) that the one ſupreme God had 
no name or title of diſtin@tion ||. |  Zachariah evidently alluding to 
. theſe 


; „ - Exod. Ui, 13. 1 Page 5 500, & ſeq. ES Gen. xvi. 13. 
| 55 1 See note MMM, at the end of this Book. 
| |} Hic ſcripſit libros—in quibus majeſtatem ſummi : ac ſin gularis dei aſſerit, iſdemque 
© nominibus appellat, quibus nos, DEvn X PATREM, Ac ne quis NOMEN ejus requireret 
ANQNNYMON eſſe dizit; ; eo ou nominis p: proprictate non egeat, ob ipſam ſcilicet anita» 
| tem, 
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theſe notions, when he propheſies of the worſhip of the ſupreme 


God, unmixed with idolatry, ſays, In that day ſhall there be one 


Lord, and HIS NAME ONE *; that ! 18, only bearing the ſimple title 
of LozpD : and, as in the words of Lactantius below, ac ne qQUIS 
NOMEN ũ¹%— requireret, ANQNTMON eſſe dixis; e9 quod nominis 
'PROPRIETATE non egeat, ob ipſam ſcilicet UNITATEM. Out of in- 
dulgence therefore to this weakneſs, GoD was pleaſed to give him- . 
ſelf a NAME. And God ſaid unto Moſes, 1 Au THA IAM: And be 
ſaid, Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Iſrael, 1AM hath ſent 
mme unto you f. Where we may obſerve (according to the conſtant 
5 method of divine Wiſdom, when! it condeſcends to the prejudices of 
5 men) how, 1 in the very inſtance of indulgence to their. ſuperſtition, 
he gives a corrective of it.— The Religion of names aroſe from an 
-  1dolatrous polytheiſm; ; and the NAME here given, implying wy 
I and /el/=exiftence, directly oppoſeth that ſuperſtition. N 
This compliance with the Religion of names Was a new indulgence ” 
to the prejudices of this people, As 1s evident from the following i 
words: And Gop ſpake unto Moſes, and ſaid unto bim, am ibe 
Lord. and T appeared unto Abraham, unto Tac, and unto Jacob, 
by the NAR or Gor ALMIGHTY, but by my NAME J=novan Was 
I not known to them T. That is, as the Gop of Abraham, 1 before 
condeſcended to have a Name of diftinftion : but now, in compli- 
ance to another prejudice, 1 condeſcend to have 4 Name of honour, 
This ſeems to be the true interpretation of this very difficult text, 
about which the commentators are o much embarraſſed. For the 
word Jebovab, whoſe name 18 here faid to be unknown 4 he 
: Patriarchs, frequently occurring in the book of Geneſis, had fur- ; 
niſhed Unbelievers with a pretext that the ſame perſon could not 
be author of the 1 two books of Geneſis and Exodus, But 1 | 


tem. Ipſius hes 3 N 0 OY Oeöz 1s; 6 Na i; 2 8 See £ 47 vag 6 45 Erbropore 9 5 
Deo igitur nomen non eſt, quia ſolus eſt : nec opus eſt proprio vocabulo, nifi cum dil- | 


_ erimen exigit multitudo, ut „ 2 ſua nota et Appellations deſignes. 
Div. Inſt, I. i. c. 6, 
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and Scepticiſm, which ſet Infidelity on work, generally bring it to 
ſhame. They miſtook the true ſenſe of the text. The aſſerticn 


: 6& 


569 


is not, that the wWoRD Fehovah was not uſed in the patriarchal lan- 


guage ; but that the NAME Fehovah, as a title of honour, (whercby 
a new idea was affixed to an old word) was unknown to them. 
Thus, in a parallel inſtance, we ſay rightly, that the King's 


SUPREMACY was unknown to the Engliſh Conſtitution till the tune 


of Henry VIII. though the word was in uſe, and even applied to 


the chief Magiſtrate, (indeed it in a different and 1 more ann 20 naval] 
long before. 


The common ſolution of this difficulty i is as ridiculous as it is 


falſe. You ſhall have it in the words of a very ingenious Writer.— 
The word Jenovan ſignifies the being unchangeable i in his dei | 

„ lutions, and conſequently the being infinitely faithful in perform- . 
ing his promiſes. In this ſenſe, the word is employed in the 

oy paſſage of Exodus now under examination. So that when God 

85 ſays, by my name Fehovah was I not known to them, this f igniſies— og, 
as one faithful to fullfill my promiſe, was I not known to them.” - 
(206 1. 6. 1 had not then fullfilled the promiſe which I had made to 


= 1 


a them, of bringing their poſterity out of Egypt, and giving them 
the land of Canaan *.“ By which | interpretation, the Almighty 


| * 


. made to tell the Ito that he was not known to their tore- 
fathers as the God who had redeemed their poſterity from Egypt, 


before they had : any poſterity to redeem. A marvellous rey el, tion, 
and, without doubt, much wanted. 1 return. e 25 


"0 1 ſignifie Petre 1 dans ſe reſolutions, et par conſequent Petr: infiut me ut j alle | 


. dans ſes promeſſes, et c 'eſt dans cette acception que ce nom eſt emploic dans le p. iſſage de 
PExode, que nous examinons. Qu ainſi quand Dieu dit, Je ne leur ar i point eh connu en 
| mon nom de Jehovah, cela Ae Fe ne me ſuis point fait conno: tre, coin td lle U 70 e | 


| mes promeſſes, c'eit : a dire, JE: N A PAS ENCORE RE MPILI * A. PROMESSE, | 


9 Je leur avs; | 


faite, 2 retirer de PE ggpte leur prfeerite, ct. de lui donner la terre de Ca 17e. -M. Aſtruc, 
Conjetures fur te I; vre de la Geneſe, p. 305. He ſays very truly, that, in this ſolution, 
he had no other part t to perform, gue ſuivre. la foule des Commentatcurs tant Cnretiens que 
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Moss, however, appears ſtill unwilling to accept this Commiſſion ; . 
and preſumes to tell God, plainly, Behold they will not believe me, 
nor hearken 10 my voice: for they will fay, The Lord hath not appeared ; 


unto thee*, But could this be ſaid or thought by a People, who, 


groaning in {the bittereſt ſervitude, had a meſſage from Gop, of a 
long promiſed deliverance, at the very time that, according to the 
Prediction, the promiſe was to be fulfilled, if they had kept him 
and his diſpenſations in memory ? When this objection 1 is removed, 
Moſes hath yet another ; and that is, his inability for the office of 
an ORATOR. This too is anſwered. And when he is now driven from 
all his ſubterfuges, he with much paſſion declines the whole em- 
ployment, and cries out, O my Gon, fend I pray thee by the hand of 
bim whom thou wwitt ſend y. This juſtly provokes God's diſpleaſure : * 
and thereon, he finally complies. From all this backwardneſs, 
(and the cauſe of it could be no other than what is here k 
_ Moses, as appears by the former part of his hiſtory T, was for- 
Ward and zealous enough to promote the welfare of his brethren) - 
wie muſt needs conclude, that he thought the recovery of this 
i People from EG VPTIAN SUPERSTITIONS to be altogether deſperate. 
And, | humanly ſpeaking, he did not judge amiſs ; as may be ſeen. 
from a ſuccin& account of their behaviour during the whole time | 
| Gor was working this amazing Deliverance. 5 
For now Moſes and Aaron diſcharge their meſſage ; ; and 4 b 
| confirmed it by ſigns and wonders, the People believed : but it was 
. --tuch a belief, as men have of a new and unexpected matter, welk 
© atteſted, —They bow the bead too, and worſhip & ; but it appears to 
be a thing they had not been lately accuſtomed to. And how little 
true ſenſe they had of God's promiſes and viſitation 1 is ſeen from 
their murmuring and deſponding || when things did not immediately 
© ſucceed to their withes ; 1 ; though Mes, as from God, had | told | 


7 5 lis. iv. ver. 1 8 © 4 Chap; iv. ver. 3. | 
1 Chap, ii. ver, 12. P Chap, iv, 33, 
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them before-hand, that Pharaoh would prove cruel and hard-hearted; 
and would defer their liberty to the very laſt diſtreſs x. And at 
length, when that time came, and Gop had ordered hom to purity 
themſelves from all the idolatries of EGV, ſo prodigiouſly attached 
Were they to theſe follies, that they diſobeyed his command even at 
the very eve of their deliverance +. A thing altogether incredible, 
but that we have Gop's own word for it, by the prophet Ezckiel : 
In the day (ſays he) that I lifted up mine hand unto them t9 bring them 
forth of the land of Egypt, into a land that I had ſpied for them | 
flowing with milk and honey, which is the glory of all lands : Then 
3 aid I unto them, Caſt ye away every man the abominations of bis eyes, 
and deflle not yourſvlves with the idols of Egypt. I am the Lord your 
| Gop. But they rebelled againſi me, and would not hearken unto me : 
_ they aid not every man caſt away the abominations of their eves, neither 
did they forſake the idols of Egypt: Then I faid, I will pour out my 
fury upon them, 19 accompl; iſh my anger agat 1ſt them i in the mid/t of the 
land of Egypt. But I wrought for my name's 15 the, that it Should not. 
= be polluted before the heathen, amonaſi whom they were, in whoſe 
. N fi bt I made myſelf” known unto them, in bringing them forth out of 
the land of Egypt. Wherefore I caujed them to go yu” out of the 
5 lend of Egypt, and broug bt them into the wilderneſs t. i 
E From all this it appears, that their Cry, by SS 7 their bon- 
F „„ dage, which came up unto Goo, was not for ſuch a deliverance gg: 
„ promiſed to tlieir forefathers, to be brought up. out of I. 45%; WE 
but for ſuch a one as miglit enable them to live at cale, amongſt 
| | their Reſh-pots, in it. 7 „ ig oo 
a 0 5 But now they are delivered: "nd; by a ries of miracles per- 1 85 
| : formed 1 in their behalf, got quite clear of the power of Pharaoh. 
Yet on cvery little diſtreſs, Let us return to Egypt, was {till the os 
a cry. * bus, immedi after their deliverance at the Red- Sea, ON 8 


0 Chap. iii, ver. 19, 20, 21, 
+ See note [NNNN }, at the end of thi Book, 
-T Ezck, x * « 0, & ſes | 
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Moss, however, appears ſtill unwilling to accept this Commiſſion ; 
and preſumes to tell Gop, plainly, Behold they will not believe me, 
nor bear len tc my voice: for they will fay, The Lord hath not appeared 
unto thee*, But could this be ſaid or thought by a People, who, 
groaning i in the bittereſt ſervitude, had a meſſage from Gop, of a 
long promiſed deliverance, at the very time that, according to the 
prediction, the promiſe was to be fulfilled, if they had kept him 
and his diſpenſations i in memory ? When this objeCtion 1 18 removed, 
Moſes hath yet another ; and that!! is, his inability for the office of 
an ORATOR. I his too is anſwered. And when he is now driven from- 
all his ſubterfuges, he with much paſſion declines the whole « em- 
ployment, and crics out, 0 my Gov, fend I pray thee by the hand of 
him whom thou wilt ſend 4. This juſtly provokes Gov's diſpleaſure : = 


dich eren he finally complies. From all this backwardneſs, : 


: (and the cauſe of! it could be no other than what is here aſſigned; 


bor Moses, as appears by the former part of his hiſtory 2, was for- 


Ward and zealous enough to promote the welfare of his brethren) a 


we muſt needs conclude, that he thought the recovery of this 5 


People from ECG VPTIAN SUPERSTITIONS to be altogether deſperate. 


And, humanly ſpeaking, he did not judge amiſs; as may be ſeen. 5 


from a ſuccin& account of their behaviour during che whole time 


Soy was working this amazing Deliverance. e 
For now Moſes and Aaron diſcharge their meſlage ; . "ane having . 


- confirmed it by ſigns and wonders, the People believed : but it was 


ſuch a belief, as men have of a new and unexpected matter, welk 


atteſted, —T] bey bow the head too, and worſhip F ; but it appears to 
be a thing they had not been lately accuſtomed to. And how little 
true ſenſe they had of Gop's promiſes and viſitation is ſeen from 


their murmuring and deſponding || when things did not immediately 


ſucceed to their wiſhes; ng. Moſes, as from God, had told 
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them before-hand, that Pharaoh would prove cruel and hard-hearted; 
and would defer their liberty to the very laſt diſtreſs *. And at 
length, when that time came, and Gop had ordered them to purify | 
themſelves from all the idolatries of Ecvyr, ſo prodigiouſly attached 


were they to theſe follies, that they diſobeyed his command even at 
the very eve of their deliverance +. A thing altogether incredible, 


but that we have Gop's own word for it, by the prophet Ezekiel: 


1 the day (fays he) that II ifted up mine hand unto them to bring them 
os forth of the land of Egypt, into a land that 1 had ſpied for them 
flowmg with milk and honey, which is the glory of all lands : E hen 
aid I unto them, Ca. ye away every man the abomination; of his eyes, 
and 25 defile not yourſelves with the idols of Egypt : I am the Lord N 5 
Go. But they rebelled againſt me, and would not hear hen wnto mee 
tbey did not every man coft away the abominations of their ever, neither 
Aid they forſake the idols of Egypt : Wen J ſaid, I will pour out my _ 
Jury upon them, Fl accompli ifh my anger againſt them in the midi of the 
land of Egypt. But I wrought for my name's ſake, that it Should not 
be polluted before the heathen, amonsft whom they Were, in <phoſe 
abt I made myſelf known unto them, in bringing them forth out of 0 
the land of Egypt. Wherefore I cauſed them to go forth out ow the 
land of Egypt, and brought them into the wilderneſs 7. 


From all this it appears, that their Cry, by radar of FER PRE, 


= dage, hich came up unto Gor, was not for ſuch a deliverance as 
was promiſed to their forefathers, to be brought up. out of Egypt ;_ 
but for ſuch a one as "might: enable them to live at caſe, amongſt | 


their Fleſh-pots, | „ 


But now they are delivered: and, by: a ſeries 2 Sd. per- : 


formed in their behalf, got quite clear of the power of Pharaoh. 
Vet on cvery little diſtreſs, Let us return to Egypt, was {till the ; 
| ere , inne er, after their deliverance at t the Red- Sea, on 


* 1 li. ver. 19, 20, OR as 
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ſo common an accident, as meeting with bitter waters in their rout, 


they were preſently at their hat ſball we drink *? And no ſooner 
had a miracle removed this diſtreſs, and they gotten. into the 
| barren wilderneſs, but they were, again, at their What ſhall we eat +2. 
Not that indeed they feared to die either of hunger or of thirſt; 
for they found the hand of Gop- was. Rill ready to ſupply their 
wants; all but their capital want, to return again into EG YT; ; 
and theſe pretences were only a leſs indecent. cover to their def) igus Z 
which yet, on occaſion, they were not afhamed to throw off, as 
4 where they fay to Moſes, when frightened by. the purſuit of he 
E gyptians at the Red- Sea, Is not. this the word that we did tell 
thee in Egypt, Let us alone that wwe may | ſerve the Egyptians „ And 
again, Would eto Gob, We had died by the hand af the Lord in the 
land of Egypt, when we fat by the fleſh-pots and did eat bread to the 
Jull . That is, in plain terms, wy Would we had. died with our 8 
FS brethren. the Egyptians.” For they here allude to the de- 
| iruftin of the 2 born, when the deſtroying angel (which Was 
more than they deſerved) paſſed over the habitations of Iſrael, 
But they have now both fleſh and bread, when they cry out the 
freond. time for water : and even while, again, at their Why haſt 
thou brought us up out Us Egypt 5 rock, leſs impenetrable than 
their hearts, is made to pour out a ſtream o large that the water | 
run down like rivers *: yet all the effect it ſeemed to have upon | 
tem Was only to put them more in mind of the ud of ESP, TY 
and the WATERS of Sihor +Þ+. 5 VVV 
Nay even after their receiving the Law, on their free os : 
ſolemnu acceptance of Jehovah for their Gop and KING, and their 
being conſecrated anew, as it were, for his peculiar People, Moſes 
only happening to ay a little longer © in the Mount than os fo ex- 5 


* Exod, T3 24. 4 3 5 3 5 Chap. xvi. ver. 2. 
1 Chap, xiv, ver. 12. e i 
I Chap. xvii. ver. 23824. * F. bavii. 16. 
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nected, They fairly took the occaſion of projecting a ſcheme, and, 
to ſay the truth, no bad one, of returning back into Egypt. They 
went to Aaron, and pretending they never hoped to ſee Moſes 
again, deſired another Leader. But they would have one in the 


mode of Egypt; an Image, or viſible repreſentative of Gov, to go 

before them *, Aaron complies, and makes them a GOLDEN CAL, 

in conformity to the ſuperſtition of Egypt; whoſe great God 

Oſiris was worſhipped under that repreſentation +; and, for greater Bl 

: holineſs too, out of the. jewels of the Egyptians. In this o 

hor rid an impiety to the Gop of their fathers, their ſecret drift + 8 

; * we may believe St. Stephen, was this; they wanted to get back , 

into Egypt; ; and while the Cars, ſo much adored in that country, 

. went before them, they could return with an atonement and recon- 
ciliation in their hands. And doubtleſs their worthy Mediator, i 
being made all of ſacred, Egyptian metal, would have been 
conſecrated in one of their temples, under the title of OSIRIS 
" REDVCTOR. | | But Moſes's ſudden appearance broke all their 
meaſures: and the ringleaders of the e were puniſhed. as 

N ber deſerved. 


At length, ales” numberleſs 1 and perverſities, they a are 


| "knot, through Gop' s patience and long-ſuffering, to the end 
ö of all their travels, to the promiſed place of reſt, which is juſt 
opening to receive them; When, on the report of the cowardly ex- 
plorers of the Land, they relapſe again into their old delirium, . 
Wherefore hath the Lord brought us unto this land, to fall by the 
2 that our wives and our children could be 4 prey? were it 


not better for us to return into E 22 ? And they ſaid one io another, 


Let 110 male 4 and io: Us | return. Into e . This fo > 


* "Exod: xxxii. "i 1 | 5 
* O MOLKOE drog, 3 An eee . 1. iii. 48. 


Be . To whom. our fathers would not obey, but thruſt him "IGOR them, and in 85 


mn” their hearts turned back again into Egypt, ſaying unto Auen, Make us Gods to 
| " go before us,” &c. Acts vil, 39, 40. | 


Ly Numb, XIV, 3) 4. 


provoked 
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provoked the Almighty, that he condemned that Generation to 
be worn away in the Wilderneſs. How they ſpent their time 
there, the prophet Amos will inform us, Have ye offered unto me 

(ſays Gop) any ſacrifices and Heringe in the Wilderngſs forty years, 9 85 

0 houſe of Tjrael*? 

In a word, this unwilliogneſs to leave Egypt, and this impa- 5 
tience to return thither, are convincing proofs of their fondneſs for 
its cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions. When I conſider this, I ſeem more 

inclined than the generality even of ſober Critics to excuſe the falſe 

8 accounts of the Pagan writers concerning the Exodus; who concur 
in repreſenting the Jews as expelled or forcibly driven out of 5 

13 Egypt; ; For ſo indeed they were. The miſtake was only about LD 
their driver. The Pagans ſuppoſed him to be the King of Egypt; 

when indeed i it was the Gop of Ifracl himſelf, by the miniſtry of : 
Moſes. Ts gs 85 

Let us view them next, in poſſeſſion « of the PROMISED LAND. | * : 

land flowing with. milk. and honey, the glory of all lands. - 

would expect now their longing after Egypt ſhould have entirely 
| ceaſed. And fo without doubt it would, had it aroſe only from the 

5 Aeſp-pots ; but it had a deeper root; it was the ſpiritual luxury | 

f Egypt, their Juperſiitions, with which the Iſraelites were ſo de- 

bauched. And therefore no wonder they ſhould ſtill continue 5 

| ſlaves to their appetite, Thus the prophet Ezckiel, Neither LEFT 
= ſhe her whoredoms brought from Egypt +. So that aſter all Gop's 
mercies conferred upon them 1 in putting them in poſſeſſion of the 
land of Canaan, Joſhua is, at laſt, forced to leave them with this ; 
fruitleſs admonition : Now therefore fear the Lord, and fer ve him in 

f. ncericy and in truth; and pur AWAY the Gods which your fathers : 

|  ferved on the other fide of the flood and in Ecver t f. It is true, we 

are told that 7he people ſerved the Lord all the days of Jaſbua, and 

all the ays ** lle elders that outlived Teſhua, 70/0 had e. all the 


. Am. v. oy + Ezek, xxiii, =_— 1 Jol. xxiv. 14. ET 
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great works of the Lord that he aid for Iſrael x. But, out of ſight 


out of mind. It is then added And tere aroſe another generation 


after them, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had 


done for Iſrael — And they forſook the Lord God of their fathers, which | 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, aud olloued other Gods, of | 
the Gods of the people that were round about them +. And i in this 
„ ſtate they continued throughout the whole adminiſtration of their 
| Jupcss ; except, when, from time to time, they were awakened 
into repentance by the ſeverity of Gop's judgments x: which yet 995 
were no ſooner paſſed, than they fell back en into their old 
= kthargy, a forgetfulneſs of his mercies... 375 : 


Nor did their fondneſs for Egypt at all abate when they came 


ROE the iron rod of their KINGS 3 the Magiſtrate they had ſo re- 
belliouſly demanded ; and who, as they pretended, was to ſet all 
things right. On the contrary, this folly grew ſtill more inflamed; 
and inſtead of one CALF they would have rwWwo. Which Ezekiel 18 
5 : hints. at, where he ſays, Yet ſhe MULTIPLIED her whoredoms in 
| calling 2 remembrance the days of her youth wherein ſhe had Played the 
harlot i in Eg yþt 4; And ſo favourite a ſuperſtition were the Catvxs 5 
of Dan and Beth- el, that they ſtill kept their ground againſt all 
8 thoſe general Reformations which divers of their better ſort of 
55 Kings had made, to purge the land of Iſrael from idolatries. It 
is true, their extreme fondneſs for Egyptian ſuperſtition was not 
the only cauſe of this inveterate adherence to their CALVES, There : 
were two others : * e | 


They flattered W that this 1 peciße idolatr y was not tales 


gether ſo groſs. an affront to the Gop of their fathers as many of 
the reſt. Other of their idolatries conſiſted in worthipping 5 
Strange Gods m conjunction with the G0 of Ifrael ; this __— 

the CALVES, only! in worſhipping the God of Iſrael in an idola- 
trous manner: as appears from the | hiſlory of their erection. And x 


23 "EP ns + Chap, 1. 10—12. 2 bel. „Nil. 19. 3 


Jef oboam 
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"Feroboam * ſaid in his heart, Now Hall the kingdom return to the 


bouſe of David: if this people go up to do ſacrifice in the houſe of the 
Lord at Seruſalem, then ſhall the heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboam King of Fudab, and they ſhall kill me, 
and go again io Rehoboam king of Judab. II,, hereupon the King 
took counſel, and made two CALVES of gold, and ſaid unto them, It is 
too much for you to go up to Feruſulem, Beheld thy Gods, O Iſrael, 
hic hi brought thee up out of the land f Egypt. And be ſet the _ 
in Beth- el, and the other put be in Dan +. —ſt Is too much for you b 
(ſays he) zo go up to Jeruſalem. Who were the men diſpoſed = 
go up? None ſurely but the worſhippers of the Gop of Iſrael. 
Conſequently the CALVES, here offered to ſave them a journey, N 
muſt needs be given as the repreſentatives of that God. And 
if theſe were ſo, then certainly the CAL in Horeb. ſince, at their 
ſeveral conſecrations, the very ſame proclamation was made of all 


three: Bebold thy Cons, 0 Heael, * wobich ee thee up. out t of the | 
: land of Egypt. ES 


The other 2 at the. pd ah of the Ki: agdom of 


i Iſrael to their Gol DEN Carves was their being erected for 6 pro. 
5 vention of re- union with the Kingdom of Judah. If this people (hays 
the politic contriver) go up to do ſacrifice in the houſe of the Lord 
ww Feruſe lem, then ſhall the heart of this People ſurn again unto their 
lord, even unto  Reboboam king of Judah. The ſucceeding kings, | 
| therefore, we may be ſure, Were as careful in preſerving them, as 
TO He was in putting them up. Bo; that, good or bad, the charac- 
ter common to them all Was, that he departed not from the fins of 
| Feroboam the ſon of N bat, who made Iſrael to fin; namely, i in wor⸗ 
£ ſhipping the Calves in Dan and Beth- el. And thoſe of them 
WhO appeared moſt zealous for the Law of Gov, and utterly ex- 
5 5 terminated the idolatr! 7 of Baal, yet connived at leaſt, at this po- 
; litical worſhip of the CALVES, —T, bus eln de efrroyed Baal ou * 


* 111 is to by obſerved of this Jeroboam, that be had famed | in Egypt, as „„ 


? Higee, during the latter part of the reign on. Solomon. I King xi. 40. : 


> 4 1 Kings xii. 26, & 5 


Tfratl. 
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Iſrael. - Hebei from the fins of Feroboam the ſon of Nebat who made 
rael to fin, Jebu departeg not, to wit, the CALVES that were 
ix Beth-el, and that were in Dan . 
But the Iſraelites had now contraſted. all the falhionable habits 
of Egypt. We are aſſured that it had been long peculiar to the 
Egyptian ſuperſtition for every city of that empire to have its own 
tutelary God, beſides thoſe which were worſhipped in common : 


hut now Jeremiah tells us the people of Judah bore a part with : 
them in this extravagance : 7 here are thy Gods that: thou haſt 


made thee? Let them ariſe, if they can fave thee in the time of thy. 
trouble: FOR ACCORDING To THE NUMBER OF THY. CITIES, | ARE 

THY Gobs, O Jupan +. | 
And by the time that the ſins of this wretched people v were ripe 


for the puniſhment of their approaching Captivity, they ba 4 pal OG 


5 luted themſelves with all kind of Egyptian abominations : as ap- 


1 pears from the famous vISIoNs of EZEKIEL, where their three 5 


NS capital idolatries are ſo graphically deſcribed. The Prophet repre- 5 
ſents himſelf as brought, in a viſion, to Jeruſalem: and, at % 
bor of 1 the inner gate that looked towards the north, he faw the feat - © -; 

8 of the IMAGE of JEALOUSY | which provoketh to Jealouſy J. „ 


1 5 by the nobleſt ſtretch of an inſpired imagination, he calls this 
feat of their idolatries, the ſeat of the Image of Fealouſy, whom he 


0 perſonifies, and the more to catch the attention of this corrupt 1 


people, converts into an Idol, uE IMAGE OF JEALOUSY which 
provoꝶeth to jealuuſy; as if he had ſaid, God, in his wrath, hath 


55 given you one idol more, to avenge himſelf of all the reſt. After RE 


_ ſublime prelude, the prophet proceeds to the various s ſcenery . f : 
the inſpired Viſion. ; „ | : Ry 2 . 


. The firſt of their capital idolatries ; is deferibed | in ; this manner : oF 
Fon And he brought me to the door of the court, and when I looked, 
7 behold a HOLE IN THE WALL. Thr he unto me, Son e 


4 King * 28, & ſeq. : + Chap. Il, ver. 18. 8 1 Ezck. —_— 
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die now in the wall ; and when J had digged i in the wall, bebold a A 
| DooR, And he ſaid unto unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked abo= #3 
minations that they do here. So went in and ſaw, and behold 
| EVERY FORM OF CREEPING THINGS, AND ABOMINABLE BEASTS, | 
and all the idols of the houſe of Iſrael, POURTRAYED UPON THE WALL 

' ROUND ABouT. And there flood before them ſeventy men of the an- 
cienis of the houſe of Iſrael, and in the midſt of them flood Faazaniah 
v.50 for of ²ů ft wie every man his cenſer in his hand, and a thick 
EE, of incenſe wont 1b. Then ſaid he unto me, Son of man, haſt 

F thou ſeen what the ancients of the houſe of Tjrael do IN THE DARK, | 
every man in the CHAMBERS OF HIS IMAGERY *? : 

1. The firſt inference 1 draw from theſe worls is, That the 
Superſtition here deſcribed was EovrrlAx. This appears from its : 
object 8 being the Gods peculiar to Egypt, every form of creeping 
: things and abominable beaſts; which, in another place, the ſame 5 
prophet calls, with great * and Rn the abominations of = 
the eyes of the Iſraelites +. „5555 

9 The ſecond inference is, That they. contain A very lively ö 
1 and circumſtantial deſcription of the fo celebrated MYSTERIES oe-- 
1818 AND OsiR1s, | For 1. The rites are repreſented as performed 5 
in a ſecret ſubterraneous place. And when 1 hoked, behold a HOLE : 
in the wall ; Then ſaid he unto me, Sin of man, dig now in the wall ; 1 
and when [ had digged i in the wall, behold a Door. And he faid unto | 
me, Go in — - Haſt thou ſeen what the Ancients of ; the houſe of Iſrael 2 
- the DARK ? This ſecret place was, as the Prophet tells us, in 
the T emple. And ſuch kind of places, for this uſe, the Egyptians 
ö had! in their Temples, as we learn from a ſimilitude of Plutarch's. 
er Like the d. ;/pefition (lays he) and ordonauce of their Temples ; which, 
4 FO LE oe ee a oh one place, enlar ge and extend themſe loves into long WINgS, and fair | 
FE n””, open es; in ansther, frak uk into dark and ſecret ſubterranean I 5 5 
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tries, like the Adyta of the Thebans *: which Tacitus deſcribes in 


theſe words—atque alibi WOE; et profunda altitudo, nullis in- 


quirentium ſpacus penetrabilis +.” 2, Theſe rites are celebrated by 


the SANHEDRIM, or the elders of Iſrael: And there ſtood before 
them ſeventy men of the ancients of the houſe of Iſrael. Now it hath 
been ſhewn in the Account of the MysTER1Es, that none but 


princes, rulers, and the wiſeſt of the people, were admitted to 
their more ſecret celebrations. 3- The paintings andi imagery, on 
the walls of this ſubterraneous apartment, anſwer exactly to the 
deſcriptions the ancients have given us of the myſtic cells of tlie 
7 Egyptians 4. Behold every form of creeping things and abominable 
| beaſts, and all the idols of the houſe of Iſrael pourtrayed upon the wall 
round about. So Ammianus Marcellinus “ Sunt et ſyringes ſub- 
| & terranei quidam et flexuoſi ſeceſſus, quos, ut fertur, periti, rituum 
« vetuſtorum—penitus operoſis digeſtos fodinis, per loca diverſa 
0 ſtruxerunt: of exciſis parietibus volucrum ferarumque genera multa : 
Ko ſeulpſerunt, quas hieroglyphicas | literas appellarunt g. There is a 
famous antique monument, once a conſecrated utenſil in the rites. 
of Iſis and Oſiris, and now well known to the curious by the 
name of the Islac or BEMBINE TABLE, on which (as appears 
by the order of the ſeveral compartiments) is pourtrayed all the 
imagery. that adorned the walls of the Myſtic Cell. Now if one 
were to deſcribe the engravings on that table, one could not find 5 
juſter or more empliatic terms than thoſe which the Prophet here 5 


"yy — . 


* ee 1 187 Nad N Th A j 116 ehe 0 Nele, Erandgin; % \xalagh, | 


- ; on 92 re 90 S xala vas lor roMrngues Onoaiors | to0x9Ta 8 enn: fo IE: le. 2 Or 


| p. 632. Steph. ed. 


+ Ann. xi. c. 62. | 


1 Thus deſcribed by a learned PETR Adyta Fo pyptiorum, in ; 3 5 
: * operari, rituſque et cæremonias ſuas exercere ſolebant, Subterranea loca erant, An- 5 
gulari quodam artificio ita conſtructa, ut nihil non my ſterioſi in iis occurreret, Muri er 8 
omni parte pleni tum bierog avis Pitturis, tum ſeprric—Kireher, 5 


i. i. c. th e TT 33 pr apo 
3 e 2 3 = 3- The ; 
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2 The third inference I would draw from this eidew is, that 
the Egyptian ſuperſtition was that to which the Iſraelites were 
more particularly addicted. And thus much I gather from the 
following words, Behold every form of creeping things and abomina- 
ble beaſts, and ALL THE 1DOLS OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL, pour- 
trayed upon the wall round about. 1 have ſhewn this to be a de- 
foeription of an Egyptian myſtic cell: which certainly was adorned 
only with Egyptian Gods: and yet thoſe Gods are here called, by 
way of diſtinction, a/l the idols of the houſe of Iſrael : which ſeems. 


£ plainly to infer this People's more particular addiction to them. TY 
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But the words, houſe of Iſrael, being uſed in a viſion deſcribing the 
idolatries of the houſe of Judah, I take it for granted, that in this 
indefinite number of All the idols of the houſe of Iſrael, were emt= 
nently included thoſe two prime idols of the houſe of Jjrael, the 
calves of Dan and Beth-el. And the rather, for that I find the 


. 


*; original C alves held a diſtinguiſhed ſtation in the paintings of the 5 


| Myſtic Cell; as the reader may ſee by caſting his eye upon the - 
| Bembine Table. And this, by the way, will lead us to the reaſon 
of Jeroboam 8 erecting two Calves. For they were, we ſee, wor- 
ſhipped | in pairs by the Egyptians, as repreſenting Iſis and Ofiris. 
And what! 18 remarkable, the Calves were male and female, as ap- 
| pears. from 2 Kings, E. X. ver. 29. compared with Hoſea, c. x. 


= where in one place the maſculine, and in the other the "i 
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minine term is employed. But though the Egyptian Gods are thus, 5 
1 by way of eminence, called the idols of the houſe of Iſrael, yet other 

idols they had beſides Egyptian 3 and of thoſe 500 ſtore, a as we e ſhall | 155 

now ſee. | 
For this prophetic . is e in deſeribing the Is | 


; u ſuperſtitions of this unhappy people, the Eoveriay, the 
PHENICIAN, and the PERSIAN. i 


: II. The Egyptian we have ſeen. The PrgxICIan 1 a 
theſe words: He ſaid alſo unto me, Turn thee yet again, and thou ſhalt ; 
OF fee greoter abominations that they do. f 7 ben be brought m me to the gate = 


: of 
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of the Lord's houſe which was towards the NORTH, and bebuld there 
at WOMEN WEEPING FOR TAMMUZ “. 


III. The PerSIAN ſuperſtition is next deſcribed i in this manner: 
en he ſaid unto me, Haſt thou ſeen this, O fon of man? Turn thee. 


yet again, and thou ſhalt ſee greater abommations than theſe, And he 


brought me into the inner court of the Lord's houſe, and beh:ld at the 
door of the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, were | 

_ about foe and twenty men with their backs towards the temple of the 

Tora, and THEIR FACES TOWARDS THE BAST, AND THEY WoR- 


| \ SHIPPED THE SUN. TOWARDS THE EAST T. 


I. It is to be obſerved, that when the Propbet is bi to turn 4 
from the Egyptian to the Phenician | rites, he is then ſaid to look 
towards the north ; which was the ſituation of Phenicia with regard 

0 Jeruſalem ; 3 conſequently, he before ſtood ſouthward, the fitua- 

tion of Egypt, with regard to the ſame place. And when, 

5 fr om thence, hei 18 bid to turn into the inner court of the Lord's 
houſe, to ſee the Perſian rites, this was eaſt, the ſituation of 

Perſia. With ſuch exaQneſs 1 is the e of the whole 5 


Viſion conducted. 


N Again, as the e rites of | ney are Lid DOOR PA 
: to their uſage, to be held in ſecret, by their ELDERS AND RuLERs 
only: ſo the Phenician rites, for the ſame reaſon, are ſhewn as 

they were celebrated by the PEOPLE, in open day. And the Perſian 


worſhip of the ſun, which was performed by the Magi, is here 


ſaid to be obſerved by the PrIESTS alone, Joe and 8 men 7 


with their faces towards the eaſt. 


Theſe three capital Superticons,. 11 Sl” again, diſtinctiy | 
- A to them, 1 In a following chapter. Thou haſt alſo committed Jer. 5 
nication with the EGyPTIANS thy neighbours, great of N fas. * 
oof increaſed thy whoredoms to prone me 10 er. "Thou haſt 5 


* Eck. Ville 13, & os * | t Ver, 15, & ſeq. 
1 See note n at the end of this Book, 1 
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: played the whore a Io with the ASSYRIANS, becauſe thou waſt unſa- 
tiable: yea thou haſt played the harlot with them, and yet coulaſt not 
be ſatisfied. Thou haſt moreover multiplied thy fornication m the 


land of. Canaan unto Chaldea, and el thou yy" not ot ſatisfied N 
| herewith 1 


And when that miſerable Remnant, wh, 4 on the taking of eus 


Je by Nebuchadnezzar, had eſcaped the fate of their enſlaved 
2 country men, were promiſed ſafety and ſecurity, if they would ſtay 
in Judea ; they ſaid, No, but we will go into the land of Eovpr, 5 


5 where Wwe ſhall ſee no war, nor hear the ſound * the Trumpet, nor d 
have hunger of bread, and there will we dwell +. 


Thus we ſee what a ſurprizing fondneſs this infatuated . 


| had for Egypt, and how entirely they were ſeized and poſſeſſed 5 
with its ſuperſtitions. Which the more I conſider, the more I am 
5 confirmed in the truth of Scripture-hiſtory (ſo oppoſite to Sir 

_ Newton” s Egyptian Chronology), | that Egypt was, at the 

cegreſſion of the Iſraelites, a great and powerful empire. For no- 
thing ſo much attaches a people to any particular Conſtitution, 
1 mode of Government, as the high opinion of its power, wealth, 


and felicity ; theſe being ever e the Ant 2 of 11 its 5 Ree 
LIGION and CIVIL Policy. 


II. Having thus proved the firſt part of the Propoſition; T, bat the | 


Jewiſh people were extremely fond of Egyptian manners, and did re- 
quently fall into Egyptian ſuperſtitions, come now to the ſecond ; 
That many of the Laws given 10 them by the minifiry of Moſes were 
: inflituted partly i in compliance to their prejudices, and partly i in 22 — 
lion 10 thoſe and to the like, ſuperſlitions. But to ſet what I have to 
a in ſupport of this ſecond part of the Propoſition i in a fair light, 
It may be proper juſt to ſtate and explain the EN Ds of the Ri- 
tual Law. Its firſt and principal, was to guard the choſen peo- 
5 ple f from the contagion of IDOLATRY : : a ſecond, and very m__ 


* Ezek, xvi, 26, & ſeq. . = : + Toni ws 7 ns 
— — tant 
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tant end, was to prepare them. for the reception of the Mess1AH. 
The firſt required that the Ritual Law ſhould be opjective to 


the Pagan ſuperſtitions ; and the ſecond, that it ſhould be Typ1- 
CAL of their great Deliverer. Now the coincidencies of theſe two 5 
ends, not being ſufficiently adverted to, hath been the principal oc- 
caſion of that ee averſion to the truth here advanced, That | 
much of the Ritual was given, PARTLY In compliance to the Peoples 
. prejudices, and PARTLY in oppoſition ti Egyptian ſuperſlitions : 
Theſe men thinking the falſhood of the Propoſition ſufficiently N 
proved in ſhewing the Ritual to be typical; as if the one end ex- 
| cluded the other: whereas we ſee they were very conſiſtent ; and 
5 hereafter ſhall ſee, that their concurrency affords one of the nobleſt = 


my of the divinity of its original. 


And now, to go. on with our ſubject: The intelligent reader | 
cannot but perceive, that the giving a RITUAL in oppoſition to 
Egyptian ſuperſtition, v was A neceflary conſequence « of the People” J : 

propenſity towards it. For a people fo prejudiced, and who were 
to be dealt with as free and accountable Agents, could not poſſibly =p 
be kept ſeparate. from other nations, and pure from foreign idola- 
tries, any otherwiſe than by giving them laws IN OPPOSITION to 
thoſe ſuperſtitions. But ſuch being the corrupt ſtate of man's 
Will as ever to revolt againſt what directly oppoſcth its prejudi- | 

—_ wiſe Governors, when under the neceſſity of giving ſuch Laws, 
: have, in order to break and evade the force of human perverſity, 
always intermixed them with others which eluded the perverſity, 
by flattering the prejudice; f where the indulgence could not be ſo 
abuſed as to occaſion the evil which the * of oppoſi tion were de- 
ſigned to prevent *. And i in this manner it was that our inſpired 

Lawgiver acted with his people, if we will believe Jusos himſelf, 
5 where, n of a certain | poſitive inſtitution, he ſays, Mees for 


* See this pk inforeed, and cold mots if laces bn 1 the 5 


Next propoktion, 
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the HARDNESS OF YOUR HEARTS Wrote you this precept *. Plainly 
intimating their manners to be ſuch, that, had not Moſes indulged 
them in ſome things, they would have revolted againſt all T. It 
follows thefore, that Moſes's giving Laws to the Iſraelites, in com- 
pliance to theſe their prejudices, was a natural and neceffary conſe- 
| quence of Laws given in open: to chem. Thus far from the 
nature of the thing. 
Matter of fact confirms this reaſoning. We find in the Lie | 


1 ſurprizing relation and reſemblance between Jewiſh and Egyp- 


tian rites, in circumſtances both oppoſ te and ſimilar. But the 
learned spENCER hath fully exhauſted this ſubje&, 1 in his excellent 
work, De legibus Hebreorum ritualibus & carum rationibus; and 
thereby done great ſervice to divine revelation: Fe or the RITUAL 
I. Aw, when thus explained, is ſeen to be an Inſtitution of the moſt 
beautiful and ſublime contrivance. Which, without its CAUSES, 
(no where to be found but in the road of this theory), mult lie for 
| ever open to the ſcorn and contempt of Libertines and Unbelievers. = 
E This noble work is no other than a paraphraſe and comment 
on the third part of a famous treatiſe called More Nevochim, of 
the Rabbi Mosks Maimonipes : of whom only to ſay (as is his 
common Encomium) that he was the firſt of the Rabbins who 
left of tri Hing, is a poor and invidious commendation. | Thither 1 
refer the impartial reader; relying on his juſtice to believe that I . 
mean to charge myſelf with no more of Spencer's opinions than 
| | what directly tend to the proof of this part of my Propoſition, by 
| ſhewing, That there is a great and ſurprizing relation and reſem- 
blance between the Jewiſh; and Egyptian rer i in cir rcumſtances both 
oppoſit Te and femilar. SY 
I aſk nothing unreaſonable of the reader, when 1 defire him 
5 to admit of this as proved; fince the learned Henman Wrr- : 


* Mark hs 85 and Marth, xix. 1 


4 This is fill farther ſeen from God's 8 3 to 5 hs * hw as a | 
| local tutelary Deity : which, when we come to that , we tha ew Was the * 5 
Mm VOOung. dope ten of thoſe times, 4 


: 8 8 


7 . . 4 
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sius in a book profeſſedly written to confute the hypotheſis of 
Maimonides and — confeſſes the fact in the fulleſt and am- 


: pleſt manner * 


What is it then (a ſtranger to Controverſy would be apt to in- 


quire) which this learned man addreſſes himſelf, in a large quarto 
volume, to confute? It is the plain and natural conſequence of 
this reſemblance, namely, That the Fewi/ſh Ritual was given partly 


in compliance to the People's prejudices, and partly in oppoſition io 


Egyptian ſuperſiitions ; - the Propoſition | we undertake to prove. 5 
Wiitſius thinks, or is rather willing to think, that the Egyptian 
; Ritual was invented | in imitation of the Jewiſh. For the reader 
ſees, that both ſides are agreed in this, That either the Jews bor 
rowed 7 rom the Egyptians, or the Egyptians from the Fews ; J ſo ſtroog 5 
is the reſemblance which forces this confeſſion from them 1 5 
| No, the only plauſible ſupport of Witſius's party being * 
thing taken for granted, viz. that the rites and cuſtoms of the 
Egyptians, : as delivered by the Greeks, were of much later original 
than theſe writers afſign to them ; and my diſcourſe on the AN- 
 TIQUITIES or EG vr T, in the preceding ſection, proving it to be 
. entirely groundleſs; ; the latter part of the propoſition, vx. That . 
many of the laws given to the Fews, by the min iftry of Moſes, Were 
 Infituted partly i in compliance to their prejudices, and partly i in N E þo- : 


ition 10 is Exypien / enen 15 ſufficiently proved. 


* Tra autem commune 72 Ime me + proceſſurum exiſlimo, % primo e exemplorum_ in er 5 
| ex docbiſimorum wirorum mente, et eor un plerumque verbis, demonſtravero, MAGNAM A | 


MIRANDAM PLANE CONYENIENTIAM IN RELIGIONIS. NEGOTIO VETERES INTER vr 


10s ATQUE HEBR ROS ESSE, Pue cum fortuita eſe non foſfit, neceſſe eff ut wel FD 851 ptii Cn 
| fo ab Hebrais, wel ex adverſo Hebrei fue ab Agyptiis abcant, And again, Porro, I, 


1 levato antiquitatis obſeurioris welo, gentium omnium rilus oculis vigilant: 'bus ntucamur, 
Agyptios &. Hebrzos, | PRA. OMNIBUS ALIIS mori bus SIMILI. los fuiſſe comperiemus, | 

T Neque hoc Kircherum fefellir, cujus hac ſunt werba : Hebrei tantam habent ad ritus, ſa- = 
| crificia, cxrimonias, fſacras diſciplinas Mgyptiorum aflinitatem, ut vel Mgypii os be- 
braizantes, vel Hebr 0s gyptizantes fuiſſe, planc mihi perſuadeam c quid verbis 


opus eft ? in rem. prefentem Veniamus, [Agyptiaca, Po. 4.3 And ſo he goes on to tran- 


1 ſeribe, from + th and Marſham, all the eminent particulars. of that reſemblance, 
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But to let nothing that hath the : appearance of an argument re- 
main unanſwered, I ſhall, in as few words as may be, examine 
this opinion, That the E egvptians borrowed from the Ißraelites; re- 
garding both Nations in that very light in which holy Scripture 
Hhath placed them. The periods then in which this muſt needs be 
ſuppoſed to have happened, are one or other of theſe. 1. The time 
of Abraham's reſidence in Egypt. 2.—ef Joſeph's gove: nment. 
3.—of the ſlavery of his, and his brethren's deſcendants: : or, 4 Any = 
indefinite time after their egreſſion from Egypt. 

Now not to inſiſt on the utter improbabili ty of a potent na- 

tion's borrowing its religious Rites from a private Family, or 

1 from a People they held! in la very; I 1 anſwer, that of theſe four 

periods, the three firſt are beſide the queſtion. For the charac- 
ſeriſtic reſemblance inſiſted on, is that Which we find between the 


3 


Egyptian ritual, and what 1 18 properly called Mos ALC AL. And let 5 


it not be ſaid, that we are unable to diſtinguiſh the Rites which 
were purely LEGAL from ſuch as were PATRIARCHAL *: for 
Moſes, to add the greater force and efficacy to the whole of his 
6 Inſtitution, hath been careful to record each ns Rite which was 5 
of Properly Patriarchal. 1 „% os 5 
Thus, though Moſes enjoined c CIRCUMC: $10N, he bath 3 care- - 
ful to record the patriarchal inſtitution of it with all its circum- 
2 ſtances—Mo ofes gave unto you circunciſi on (not becauſe it is of Moſes, | 
but of 1 the fathers) ſays Jxsus T. 80 again, where be inſtitutes 


5 the Jewiſh ſabbath of reſt, he records the patriarchal obſervance 
of! it, in theſe words: — In fix Ix. days the Lord made heaven and earth, 5 | 
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Sc. an dr oed the foventh 45. pe the Lord Neſs the N 5 


day and hallowed it * = 
The laſt period then only r remains to be 8 mls. FIGS | 


the Fgreſſon. No.] at chat time and from thence- forward, ve. 


= * See note yeve), at the ak * W Book. 
1 1 John vii, 22. And ſee note [QQQQ }, at the end of this Book. 
} Exod, \ Chap, XX. ver. IL, And ſee note a at the end of this Book. 


ſay, 
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ſay, the Egyptians would not borrow of the Iſraelites, for theſe 


two plain and convincing reaſons. 1. They held the Iſraelites in 


the greateſt contempt, and abhorrence, as SHEPHERDS, SLAVES, and 


ENEMIES, men who had brought a total devaſtation on their 
Country : and had embraced a Religion whoſe Ritual daily treated 


the Gods of AÆgypt with the utmoſt ignominy and deſpite * 
But people never borrow their religious Rites from thoſe towards 


whom they ſtand in ſuch inveterate diſtance, 2. It was part of 
the Religion of the old Egyptians to borrow from none + : moſt 
certainly, not from the Jews. This is the account we have, of their 
natural diſpoſition, from thoſe Ancients who have treated of their 
manners. While, on the other hand, we are aſſured from infallible 
. authority that the Ifr aclites, of the time of Moſes, were in the very 
extreme of a contrar y humour, and were for BORROWING all they 
could lay their hands on. This is ſo notorious, that I was ſurpriſed 
to find the learned Witſius e to prove, that the ILgyptians 
dere greatly inclined to borrowing | | but much more ſurpriſed with 
his arguments; which are theſe. 1. Clemens Alex. ſays, that it 
was the cuſtom of the Barbarians, and particularly the Egyptians, 
0 honour their legiſlators and benefactors as Gods. 2. Diodorus 
BY Siculus confirms this account, where he ſays, that the Egyptians 


* See l De 8 Heb. Rit. wat; 1. p. 296. 


| +: Egyptii deteflari wvidentur quicquid 0¹ voretg & moagidutey, parentes 1 non ; commonſtrarunt, £ 
| Witkii LA gyptiaca, P- 6, —Ilalgioros by Xetwnyes 10 ja0kThy  XNov 01e. ivulliufle., Herodot. I. ii. © 8 
: 78.— EAAnvxoros de vo fia lol el uo. xd To or Tres *, und AAA MHAAMA "MHA 1 
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8 1 His words are theſe : Magna quidem laterum contentione reclamat Dot: mus Spencerus, 
- prorſuſyue incredibile eſe contendit, conſt derato gentis utrinſque genio, ut ab Hebræis Agyptii 
5 11 ſuam tam malie religionem adſciweriut. At quod ip. incredibi le widetur, id mihi, poſt alias 
85 eruditione atque Judicio clariſſimos, perquam probabile et : 120 Acveriouun 1D SUADENTE ” 
| cENIO. In co guippe præſtantiſimi Auctores conſentiunt, ſolitos fue Agyptios maxima eos 
exiflimatione profequi, quos ſapientia atque wirtute excellentiores cernerent, & a guibus fe 11 geu- 1 


| tibus Bene ficiis affettos eſe meminerant : adleo quidem ut ej uſmod! mor n non N ſalun, 4 5 


. 2 Areal, Fro Diis baberent, Lib, ! 11}, c. 12. Pe 262. 
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were the moſt grateful of all mankind to their benefactors. And 


3- The ſame hiſtorian tells us, that when Egypt was become a pro- 
vince to Perſia, the Egyptians deified Darius, while yet alive; 
which honour they never had done to any other king“ ,— This is the 
whole of his evidence to prove the Egyptian genius ſo greatly in- 
clined to foreign Rites. N or ſhould I have expoſed the nakedneſs 
of this learned and honeſt man, either in this place or in any other, 
but for the uſe which hath been made of his authority ; of which 
more hereafter. But Witſius, and thoſe i in his way of thinking». 
when they talk of the Egyytians' borrowing Hebrew rites, "Beal 

to have entertained a wrong idea of that highly policied People. 
It was not in ancient Egypt, as in ancient Greece, where every 
private man, who had travelled for it, found himſelf at liberty TR 
to ſet up what Hing vanity he pleaſed. For in that wary Mo- 
: narchy, Religion was in the hand of the magiſtrate, and under 
the inſpection of the Public: fo that no private novelties could be | 
introduced, had the people been as much diſpoſed, as they were in- 
E. deed averſe, to innovations; and that any Public ones would be 
made, by rites borrowed from the Hebrews, is, a8 we have thewn e 
| above, highly improbable, . 85 e 5 

Hitherto J have endeavoured to Wed this: propoſition, 0 that . 

the Egyptians borrowed of the Iſraelites 3 from the nature of the 

thing. I ſhall now ſhew the falſhood of it, from the infallible 
teſtimony of Gon himſelf: who vpbraiding 1 the Ifraelites with their 5 


1 Cie Alexandrinus clin eſe Git, "Rarkarer eximie PRs Jonas het "Carl ” 
5 More. & pr æcepiores Deos Eſos appellantes. —Inter Barbaros autem maxime 1d præſtiterunt | 

: A gyptü. Quin etiam genus gyptium diligentiſſime illos in Deos retulit. Aſſentitur 15 
: Diodorus; Ag btios denique ſupra cæteros Mortales quicquid bene de ipfes is meretur grata mente 
proſequi Hr mant. Neque popularibus modo ſuis atque indigenis——ſed Peregrinis— ; 6; 
', Facit hue Dari Perſarum regis exemplum, quod Diodori iterum verbis exponam. 
Jaudem Darius legibus AEgyptiorum animum appuli 2 dicitur — Nam cum Sacerdotibus 
-P ropter ea Fantum honoris conſecutus ft, ut Superſtes | 
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borrowing idolatrous Rites of all their neighbours, expreſſes himſelf 
in this manner, by the prophet Ezekiel : The contrary is in thee 


' from other IVomen, WHERE AS NONE FOLILOWETH THEE TO COMMIT 


Wnong Dos: and in that thou giveft a reward, and no reward is given 


lo thee, therefore thou art contrary *. The intelligent reader perceives 
that the plain meaning of the metaphor i is this, Te Fewos are con- 


trary to all other nations: you are fond of brrrowing their Rites, 
while none of them care to borrow yours, But this remarkable fact, had 


it not been fo expreſſly delivered, might caſily have been collected 
from the whole courſe of ſacred hiſtory. The reaſon will be ac- 


counted for hereafter. At preſent I ſhall only need to obſerve, that 8 


by the words, Whereas none followeth thee 10 commit whoredoms, f 18 
not meant, that no particular Gentile ever embraced the Jewiſh re- 
ligion; ; but, that no Gentile people took in any of its Rites into : 
their own. national Worſhip. Thar this is the true ſenſe. of the 
paſlage, appears from hence, 1. The idolatry of the COMMUNITY . 
of Iſrael is here ſpoken of : and this, as will be ſhewn i in the next —_ 
. book, did not conſiſt 1 in renouncing the Religion of Moſes, but in 
polluting it with idolatrous mixtures. 2. The embracing the Jewith 928 
religion, and renouncing idolatry, could not, in figurative propriety, 
be called commilting whoredom, though polluting the Jewiſh Rites, ö 
by takiug them into their own. ſuperſtitions, | Bever elegance to the 


figure thus applied. 


"The Reader, perhaps, may wonder how men can ſtand out 


8 againſt ſuch kind of evidence. "0 is not, 1 will aſſure him, from 
the abundance of argument on the other ſide; or from their not 
ſeeing the force on this; but from a pious, and therefore very ex- N 
cuſable, apprehenſion of danger to the Divinity of the Law, if * 

DE ſhould be once granted | that any of the Ceremonial part was given 
” compliance to the people 5 prejudices. 5 Of which imaginary danger 
lord Bolingbroke hath availed himſelf, to calumniate the Law, tor ; 
'& COMPL IANCE too eyident to be denied. . 


= 2 Faak xvi 34. 


The 
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The apprehenſion therefore of this conſequence being that which 
makes Believers ſo unwilling to own, and Deiſts, againſt the very 
genius of their infidelity, ſo ready to embrace an evident truth ; I 
ſeem to come in opportunely to ſet both parties right : while I 1 
ſhew, in ſupport of my THIRD PROPOSITION, that the conſeguence 1 
is groundleſs; and that the fears and hopes, built upon this 
ſuppoſed compliance, are vain and fantaltic : which, I venture to 
predict, will ever be the iſſue of ſuch fears and hopes as ariſe only 1 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVTVT Religioniſt 8 honeſt adherence to common n fee and to the e 
18 5 e e Fe 3 . 5 
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Our THIRD PROPOSITION 8 That Moſes 5 Egyplian learning, and . 
the Laws be inflituted i in compliance 70 the People s prejudices, and in 
oppoſition to Egyptian ene, are no a HE. to the : 
| divinity of 1 his mifſion. 
. he firſt part of the n concerns 5 Moſes" 5 e wiſe : 
5 FEY Let us previouſly conſider what that was. Moss (ſays the f 
holy martyr Stephen) WAS LEARNED. IN ALL THE WISDOM OF 
8 In EGvyPTIANS, and mighty in words and deeds x. Now where 
„ the WISDOM. of a Nation i 18 ſpoken of, that Which! is characteriſtic 
of the Nation muſt needs be meant: where the wiſdom of a par- 
ticular man, that which 18 peculiar to his quality and profefſi 1 
St. Stephen, in this place, ſpeaks of both. In both, therefore, : 5 
he muſt needs mean CIVIL or POLITICAL wiſdom ; becauſe, for = 
that (as we have ſhewn) the Egyptian nation was principally 3 
1 tinguiſhed: and in that conſiſted the eminence of character of one e 
who had a royal adoption, was bred up at court, and became at 
length the Leader and Lawgiver of a numerous People. More than . 
rhis,—St. Stephen 18 here ſpeaking of him under this public cha- = 
N racter, and therefore he muſt be neceſſarily underſtood to mean, „ y 
1 That Met Was con onſummate i in the ſcience 5 Leg Nation. The words 
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indeed are, ALL the learning of the Egyptians. But every good 


logician knows, that where the thing ſpoken of refers to ſome par- 
ticular uſe (as here, Moſes's LEARNING, to his CONDUCTING tſie 


Iſraelites out of Egypt) the particle ALL does not mean all of 
every kind, but all the parts of one kind. In this reſtrained ſenſe, 
it is frequently uſed in the ſacred Writings. Thus in the Goſpel 
of St. John, Jxous ſays, I Hen he, the ſpirit of truth, is come, be 
vill guide you into ALL truth *. But further, the concluding part 
of the character. and mighty in in woRDS and DEEDS, will not caſily 
ſuffer the foregoing re” to admit of any other interpretation; 
J Wards & AOPOIE & & EPTOIZ. This was the preciſe cha- 
: racter of the ANCIENT Culkr: who leading a free and willing 
People, needed the arts of peace, ſuch as PERSUASION and Law- 
MAKING, the AOFOI ; and the arts of war, ſuch as conpDuer 
os and COURAGE, the EPDA in the text. Hence! it is, that Jeſus, WO 
Was The prophet like unto Moſes, the Legiſlator of the new covenant is 
FF a the other was of the old, and the Conductor of our ſpiritual . 
warfare, is characteriſed in the ſame words, dvar & EPPO Z | 
oro ul TS OEOT 85 aſe; 75. N 1 .—4 Propbet, mighty i 1 0 
DEED and WORD, before Gop and all the PEOPLE. This: wiſdom, 
= therefore, in which Moſes was aid to be verſed, we conclude, was. 
the To IH Tis PihogoPicg, n contradiſtinction to the To 
: Jewpi andy. Hence may be ſeen the impertinence of thoſe long : 
Inquiries, which, on occaſion of theſe words, men have run into, 
5 concerning the ſtate of the ſpeculative and mechanic arts of Egypt, DEP. 
at this period. — = 
By This being the WIsDCM, Fn which Mates is hers celebrated; this : 
Deiſt haſtily concluded, that therefore the eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſh ; 
Policy Was the fole contrivance. of Moſes himſel if 2 He did not re- 
KY that a fundamental truth (Which he will not venture to 
diſpute any more than the Believer) ſtands very much in the 
way of his concluſion ; x namely, Th bat Go, in 1 the moral government 5 


2 * John xvi, 13. | 15 | 17 Luke xxiv. 19. 
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of the world, never does that in an extraordinary way which can be 
equally well effeffed in an ordinary. 
In the ſeparation of the Iſraelites, a civil Policy ane a national 


2 Religion were to be eſtabliſhed, and incorporated with one another, 
by God himſelf. For that end, he appointed an under- agent, or 
inſtrument: who, in this work of Legiſlation, was either to un- 
derſtand the government of a People, and fo, be capable of com- 
prehending the general plan delivered to him by Gop, for the erec- 
tion of this extraordinary Policy : or elſe he was not to underſtand 
the government of a People, and fo, God himſelf, in the execution 
of his plan, was, at every ſtep, to interfere, and direct the ignor- ; 
ance and inability of his Agent. Now, as this perpetual interpo- 
ſition might be ſpared by the choice of an able Leader, we conclude, 
on the maxim laid down, that Gop would * ſuch 
an one in the execution of his purpoſe. 9 


There was yet another, and that no flight expediency, i in hel a. - 


5 Leader. The Iſraelites were a ſtubborn People, now firſt forming 
. Civil government; greatly licentious ; and the more ſo, for 
= their juſt coming out of a ſtate of ſlavery. Had Moſes therefore 
been ſo unequal to his defignation, as to need God's direction 8 
every turn to ſet kim right, he would ſoon have loſt the authority : 
requiſite for keeping an unruly multitude in awe ; and have ſunk 
into ſuch contempt amongſt. them, as | muſt. have retarded their 
deſigned eſtabliſhment. 1 
$5 will be ſaid, if there winnted Ty FER a Chicf at t che firſt 
1 ſetting up of a THEOCRACY, there would {till be the ſame want, . 
though not in an equal degri ve, during 1 the whole continuance of | 
that diving form of government.” It is likely there would, becauſe : 
1I find, God did make 5 proper proviſion for it ; firſt | in the erection N 
1 of the $CHOOLS. OF THE PROPHETS : and afterwards, in the eſtab- 7D 
liſhment of the 6xEAT SANHEDRIM, which ſucceeded them. or 
ſacred hiſtory mentioning theſe Schools of the prophets, and the 
aſſembly of the Seventy elders, only occaſionally, the accounts we 


have 
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have of both are very ſhort and imperfe&. Which is the reaſon why 
interpreters, who have not well weighed the cauſes of that occa- 


ſional mention, have ſuffered themſelves to be greatly miſled by 
the Rabbins. 


. The moſt Faker account we have of the Schools of the pro- = 
phets | 1s in the firſt book of Samuel, and on this occaſion: David, in 


his eſcape from the rage of Saul, fled to his protector, Samuel, 


who then preſided over a School of the prophets, at Naioth in Ra- 
mah “*. When this Was told to Saul, he ſent meſſengers i I pur- 


ſuit of: hi . And, on the ill ſucceſs of their errand, went 


afterwards himſelf . But as it was the intent of the hiſtorian, mn. 

this mention of the: Schools of the Prophets, only to acquaint us 

| with the effect they had on Saul and his meſſengers, when the 
ſpirit of Gon came upon them, we have only, a partial view of theſe £ 
Collegiate bodies, that 1s, a view of them while at their DEVO- | 
"TIONS only, and not at their STUDIES. For Saul and his meſſen- 

. gers coming when the Society was propheſying 8, or at divine 
” worſhip, the ſpirit of Gop fell upon them, and they propheſied 

alſo. And thus the Chal. Par. underſtands propheſying, as did the 

| apoſtolic writers, who uſe the word in the ſame ſenſe, of adoring 
Ood, and finging praiſes unto him. For we may well ſuppole 
theſe Socicties began and ended all their daily ſtudies with this holy 


exerciſe. i 


But from hence, writers of contrary parties have fallen into the Y 
; ſame ſtrange | and. abſurd opinion; While they imagined that, be- 


cauſe theſe Schools were indeed nurſeries of the Prophets, that there- 


: fore they were places of inſtruction for 1 don't know what kind 8 
ART OF PROPHESY. Spinoza borrowed this ſenſcleſs fancy from the 
- | Rabbins, | and hath delivered * down to his followers Il; 


= whence they conclude that PROPHESY Was amongſt the mecha anic 


LY I "Sm xix. 18. 5 . 1 21. 
VVV | 8 Ver. 2 20. 
I See note [$388], at the end of this Book. „„ 
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arts of the Hebrews. But an inquirer of either common ſenſe or 
common honeſty would have ſeen it was a College for the ſtudy of 
the Jewiſh Law only; and, as ſuch, naturally and properly, a 

ſeminary of Prophets. For thoſe who were moſt knowing as well 
as zealous in the Law, were ſurely tl the moſt fit to convey Gop' Is 


commands to his People. 


This account of the nature. of the Schools aft the prophets helps to 


e ſhew us how it became a proverb in Iſrael, Is SAUL ALSO AMONGST 
THE PRoPHE rs * which, I apprehend, has been commonly mit- 
taken. The proverb Was uſed to expreſs 5 thing unlocked for and 
unlikely. But furely the ſpirit of God falling occaſionally on their 

fupreme Magiſtrate, at a time when it was ſo plentifully beſtowed 


on private men, could be no ſuch unexpected matter to the peo- 


8 ple; ; who knew too, that even Idolaters and Gentiles had partaken 7 
Ol it, while concerned in matters which related to their Oeconomy. 
hut more than this, They could not be ignorant that the Spirit of TT 
S had uſually made its abode with Saul; as appears from the 
| following words of the ſacred hiſtorian, But the ſpirit of the Lord 1 
departed from Saul, and an evil ſpirit from the Lord troubled him 4. 
From all this I conclude that the people's ſurpriſe, which occaſioned : 
- his proverb, was not becauſe they heard the / ſpirit of God had 
fallen upon him: but a very different reaſon, which 1 ſhall now: 


: endeavour to explain. 5 


Saul, with many great qualities, both of a public 1 man and a 


private, and in no reſpect an unable Chief, was yet ſo poorly pre- 
Judiced 1 in favour of the human Policies of the neighbouring Nations, 
* as-t0 become impiouſly cold and negligent 1 in the ſupport. and ad- 


vancement of the Law op GoD; though raiſed to regal power 


f from a low and obſcure condition, for this very purpoſe. He 
Was, in a word, a mere Politician, without the leaſt zeal or love 
lor the divine Conſtitution of ms Country. This was. his great, 1 


* 1 1 xix. „4 RY 
+1 Sam. Avi. i. 14,—And ſee note [TTTT}, at the end of this Book, 
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and no wonder it ſhould prove his unpardonable crime. For his 


folly had reduced things to that extremity, that either He muſt 


fall, or the Law. Now, this Pagan turn of mind was no ſecret to 
the People. When, therefore, they were told that he had ſent 
- frequent meſſengers to the ſupreme School of the prophets, where 
5 zeal for the Law was ſo eminently profeſſed ; and had afterwards _ 
gone himſelf thither, and entered with divine raptures and extaſy 
into their devotions; they received this extraordinary news with 
all the wonder and amazement it deſerved. And, in the height 5 
of their ſurpriſe, they cried out, I Saul alſo amongſt the pr ophets? 
i. c. Is Saul, who throughout his whole reign, hath ſo much 
ſlighted and contemned the Law, and would conduct all his actions 
by the mere rules of human Policy, is he at length become ſtudious 
of and zealous for the Law of God? And the miracle, of ſach a 
change 1 in * Politician, brought i it into a proverb before the wiſtake 
Was found out. e 1 5 
This matter will receive farther light from what we are told. mee 
a ſame ſtory, concerning David; a man of ſo oppoſite a cha- 
racter, with regard to his ſentiments of the Law, that it appears 
to have been for this difference only that he was decreed by GOD 
to ſucceed the other, in his kingdom. Now David, the ſtor y tells 
; us, ſojourned for ſome. time in this School. — 8 David fled and- 
eſcaped, and came to Samuel at Ramah, and told him all that Saul 
had done to him, and E AND SAMUEL WENT AND. DWELT IN | 
N AIOTH *. And here it Was, as we may reaſonably conclude, that 
he fo greatly cultivated and improved his natural diſpoſition of 
love and zeal for the Law, as to merit that moſt glorious of all 
titles, THE MAN AFTER Gon? s OWN HEART ; for, till now, his 
way of life had been very diſtant from accompliſhments of this 
nature; his childhood and youth were ſpent in the country; and N 
. bis carly mauhood in camps and courts +=. But | it is of impor tance 


* 1 Sam, xix 18. 
1 Sce note wb, at che end of t this Book: 
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to the cauſe of truth to know; that this CHARACTER was not 
given him for his PRIVATE morals, but his PUBLIC; his Zeal. 
for the advancement of the glory of the TyzocR acy.. This is ſeen 
from the firſt mention of him under this appellation, by Samuel, 
Who tells Saul But now thy kingdom ſhall not continue. The Lord 
hath fought him A MAN AFTER HIS OWN HEART, and the Lord 
bath commanded him to be Caprain oer his People . And again, 
—___ 8 God himſelf ſays, I have choſen Jeruſalem that my name might be 
—_—_ cx there, and have choſen Daviv to be over my people Iſrael . Here. 
LEEDS... vicegerency, we ſee, is repreſented to be as neceſlary = 
ON 2... the ſupport. of the Oeconomy, as God's peculiar reſidence in 
= e Jeruſalem. Conformably to theſe ideas it was, that Hoſea, pro- 
TTT of the Jews, makes the God of Iſrael —_ 
=—_ EO Vicegerent inſeparable parts of the Occonomy. Ai. 
ET wards ſhall the children of 3 return, and ſeek the Lord their Go | 
. 9 and David their KING f; i. e. they ſhall have the ſame zeal for 
the diſpenſation which king David had ; and on account of which 5 
they ſhall honour his memory. | Now if we would but ſeek for 1 5 
. the reaſon of this pre- eminence, in David' 8 public, not in his pri- . 
1 5 character, we ſhould ſee it afforded no occaſion of ſcandal 8, 5 
| | .“is zeal for the Law was conſtantly | the ſame : : as is manifeſt. by 
LE this diſtinguiſhing circumſtance, that he never fell into Idolatry. . 
Rut the phraſe itlelf, of a man after God's own heart, is beſt ex- 
plained in the caſe of Samuel. Err the prophet was rejected, and 
|  SamveL put in his place juſt in the ſame. manner that Davip 
| 1 5 ſuperſeded SAUL. On this occaſion, when God's purpoſe was de- 
i JJ) find it expreſſed in the ſame manner, And I will 
| | 18 raiſe me. up a faithful prieft, THAT SHALL DO ACCORDING To THAT 
. WHICH 1 IN MINE HEART l. What \ was then in God's heart 1 
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(to ſpeak in the language of humanity) the context tells us, The 


eflabiiſhment of his Diſpenſation. Thus, we ſee, the man after God's 


oö heart is the man who ſeconds God's views in the ſupport of 
the Theocracy. No other virtue was here in queſtion. Though 
in an indefinite way of ſpeaking, where the ſubject is only the ge- 
_ neral relation of man to God, no one can, indeed, be called a Ban 8 


after God's own heart, but he who uſes his beſt endeavours to imitate 
God's purity as far as miſerable — will allow, i in the uni- 
form practice of every virtue. ns 


By this time, therefore, 1 preſume, the Sa 8 will . 


diſpoſed to take for Juſt what it 15 worth, that refined obſervation 


of the noble author of the Characteriſtics, where he ſays, It i is 

_ not poſſible, by the muſe's art, to make that royal Hero appear 
« amiable in human eyes, WhO found ſuch favour in the eye of 
8. Heaven. Such are mere human hearts, that they can hardly 

« find the leaſt ſympathy with that oxLY ONE which bad: the 


character of being after the pattern of the Almighty x.“ 


His lordſhip ſeems willing to make any thing the teſt i tra, but : 
that only which has a claim to it, RIGUT REASON. Sometimes 
this teft is RIDICULE ; here, it is the ART or POETRY. . 

Peolſible (ſays he) for the muſes art to make that royal Hero appear . 
amiable in human eyes. T herefore, becauſe David was not a cha- 
rafter to be managed by the Poet, for the Hero of a fiction, he 
was not a fit inſtrument in the hands of God, to ſupport a The- 

ocracy: and having nothing amiable 1 in the eyes of our noble Critic, 
there could be nothing 1 mn lim to make him acceptable to his Maker. 
But when claſſical criticiſm goes beyond! its bounds, it 18 liable to 
be bewildered : : as here. The noble Author aflures us that David | 

was the only man charatteri ed, to be AFTER Gop's OWN HEART, 
whereas we ſee the very ſam 8 character 15 given of Samuel; and 


both. honoured with this orion e for the la ame reaſon. 
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II. As for the GREAT SANHEDRIM, ir ſeems to have been eſta- 
bliſhed after the failure of Prophecy. And concerning the members 
of this body, the Rabbins tell us, there was a tradition, that they 
were bound to be ſkilled in all ſciences *. So far is certain, that 

they extended their Juriſdiction to the judging of doctrines and opi- 
nions, as appears by their deputation to Jesvs, to know by what 
authority he did his great works. And as the addreſs of our bleſſed 
Saviour on this occaſion deſerves well to be illuſtrated, 1 ſhall ſet 
down the occurrence as it is recorded by St. Matthew: When 
he was come into the temple, the chief prieſts and the elders of 
the people came unto him as he was teaching, and faid, By what 
< authority doſt thou theſe things! ? And who gave thee this autho- 
- rity ? And Jxsus anſwered and ſaid unto them, I alſo will alk 
you one thing, which if you tell me, I in like wiſe will tell you | 


. by what authority 1 do theſe things. The baptiſm of John 


etl whence was it ? from heaven, or of men ? And they reaſoned 


_— with themſelves ſaying, If we ſhall ſay from heaven, he will 
IF ay unto us, Why did ye not then believe him? But if 5 
„we ſhall ſay 1 men, we fear the people: : for all hold Jobn as a 
« prophet. And they anſwered Jxsus and faid, We cannot 

tell. And he faid unto chem. Neither tell you by what autho- 

"i rity 1 do theſe things +.” We are not to ſuppoſe this to be a 

captious evaſion of a queſtion made by thoſe whoſe authority | 

5 he did not acknowledge. On the contrary, it was a direct reply 25 
to an acknowledged juriſdiction, (as Irsus was obedient to all 

=-the inſtitutions of his country) convincing them that the queſtion 
needed not, even on the principles of that juriſdiction, any pre- 
ciſe anſwer. | : They ſent to him to know the authority on which 

he: acted. He aſks them whether they had yet determined of 

- John's 8.2 they ſay, they had not. Then replies Jrsus, «I need DE 
not tell you my authority ; ; ſince the Sanhedrim's not having yet 
: determined of John: , ſhews ſuch. a determination unneceflary ; or 


* See Smith? s select Diſcourſes, p. 258 
5 Chop. xxi. ver. 235 . 


at oy 
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. at leaſt, ſince (both by John's account and mine) he is repreſented 
a as the fore-runnes of my miſſion, it is fit to begin with his pre- 
tenſions: firſt, The addreſs and reaſoning of this l are wry N =_ 
divine. En Tl ; — 

The foregoing obſervations concerning this method of divine „ ll! 
wiſdom, in the eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſh Theocracy, will be 1 
much ſupported, if we contraſt i it with that which e was 55 = 
pleaſed to take in the propagation of Chriſtianity. 88 e 1 

| 


The blefſed Jesus came down to teach mankind. a ſpiritual Re- 
ligion, the object of each individual as ſuch ; and offered to their 
acceptance on the ſole force of its own evidence. The Propagators - 1 1 | 1 
of this religion had 10. need to be endowed with worldly authority Gl En” Mi 
or learning; for here was no Body of men to be conducted: nor no +. - i 
Civil Policy or government to be erected or adminiſtered. Had — 
i _ Jesvs, on the contrary, made choice of the Great and Learned V 
_ =: 1 hs employment, they had diſcredited their « own ſucceſs, . might. „„ 
S have been then objected, that the Goſpel had made its way by the 
t of human power or ſophiſtry. To preſerve, therefore, the 7 
| ; ſplendour of its evidence unſullied, the meaneſt and moſt illiterate 5 
of a barbarous people were made choice of for the inſtruments of 
God's laſt great Revelation to mankind : armed with no other 
1 power but of Miracles, and that only for the credence of their 
miſſion 3 and with no other wiſdom but of Truth, and that only to 
be propoſed freely to the underſtandings of Particulars. St. Pauli, 
who had fathomed the myſterious depths of divine wiſdom under 
each Oeconomy, was ſo penetrated with the view of this laſt Diſ- 
peuſation, that he breaks out into this r rapturous and triumphant 
- exclamation, here is the Wi iſe ? Where i is the Scribe * 2 I bere is the 
. Diſputer of this world ?. Hath not God made Jooh 15 the W ein . 
OO this world * 2. ” 
But further, Divine RY OP tis 3 1 * TOR 
inability aud! ignorance of the Propagators of Chriſtianity were as 1 
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uſeful to the advancement of this Religion, as the authority 


and wiſdom of the Leader of the Jews were for the eſtabliſhment of 


theirs. 


I ſhall only give one inſtance out of many which will occur to an | 


attentive reader of the Evangelic hiſtory. . 
When Jesus had choſen theſe mean and weak inſtruments of his: 5 
power, he ſuffered them to continue in their national prejudices 
concerning his Chara er; the nature of his kingdom ; ; and the ex- 
tent of his juriſdiction; s the ſole human means of keeping them 
1 attached to his ſet rvice, not als during the courſe of, their attendance | 
on his miniſtry, but for ſome time after his reſurrection, and the : 
| deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon them; that Power which was to 
lead them mto all truth ; ; but by juſt and equal ſteps. Let us ſee the 
uſe of this, | in the following circumſtance : From the order of 
the whole of Gop's Diſpenſation to mankind, as laid down in 
Scripture, we learn, that the offer of the Goſpel was to be firſt 
fairly made to the Jews; ; and then afterwards to the Gentiles. 
N Now when, ſoon after the aſcenſion of our Lord, the Church was 
. forced, by the perſecution of the Synagogue, to leave Judea, and 
5 80 diſperſe itfelt through all the regions round about; had the Apoſ- 
tles, on this dit perſion, been fully inſtructed in the defi; ign of Gop 
to call the Gentiles into bis church, reſentment for their ill uſage 
within Judea, and the ſmall proſpect of better ſucceſs amongſt 
| thoſe who were without, which they of Jeruſalem had prejudiced : 
againſt the Goſpel, would naturally have diſpoſed them to turn im- 
mediately to the Gentiles. By which means God's purpoſe, with- 0 
| out a ſupernatural. force upon their minds, had been defeated; as 
ſo great a part of the Jews would not have had the Goſpel firſt © 
preached unto them. But now puſhed on by this commodious preju- 
dice, that the benefits belonged properly to the race of Abraham, e 
5 they directly addreſſed themſelves to their brethren of the % iſberſion: 5 
where meeting with the ſame ill ſucceſs, their ſenſe of the deſ- 
berate condition of the houſe of Urael would now begin to abate 
„ e : that 
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that prejudice in their favour. And then came the time to enlighten 


them in this matter, without putting too great a force upon their 


minds; which is not God's way of acting with free agents. 
Accordingly, his purpoſe of calling the Gentiles into the Church 
was now clearly revealed to PETER at Joppa; and a proper 
ſubject, wherewith to 88 this great work, was ready provided 
10 Rim. 
But though ignorance in the Propigator- of a divine truth ; 
_ amongſt particulars, may ſerve to theſe important ends, yet to 
ſhew ſtill plainer how pernicious this inability would be where- _ 
ever a Society is concerned, as in the eſtabliſhment of the Jewith 8 5 
Religion, 1 ſhall produce an occaſional example even in the 15 
| Chriſtian, | „ = he ts 
For when | now 1 great Bömbete of che Gentiles - were os 
0 561961 to Cunisr, that it became neceſſary to form them into a... 
Church; that is, a religious Society ; ; which of courſe hath its Po- 
© -licy as well as the Civil; ſo hurtful was ignorance in its governing 
members, that divers of them, though graced with many gifts of 
the holy Spirit, cauſed ſuch diſorders in their aſſemblies as required . 
all the abilities of the LEARNED AProsTLE to reform and regulate. 
And then it was, and for this purpoſe, that Paur, the proper Apoſ- 
tle of the Gentiles *, was, in an extraordinary manner, called in, 
to conduct, by his learning and abilities, and with the aſſiſtance of 5 
his companion LukE, a learned man alſo, this part of God's pur- 
poſe to its completion. The reſt were properly Apoſtles of the 
. Jews; ; which people having a religious Society already formed, the 
converts from thence had a kind of rule to go by, which ſerved | 
7) them for their preſent occaſions; and therefore theſe needed no great 
talents of Parts or learning; nor had they any. But a new So.. 
ciety was to be formed worn the Gentile converts; and this 55 


* The goſpel of the uncircumciſi ſon Was s committed unto CY as -the 894 7 the circumciſin I 
vas wnto Peter, Gal, ii. 7. | | 
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required an able conductor: ; and ſuch an one they had in Paul. But 


will any one ſay that his learning afforded an objection againſt the 


divinity of his miſſion? We conclude therefore, that none can ariſe 


from the abilities, natural and acquired, of the great Jewiſh Law- 5 


giver. The point to be proved. 


II. We come now to the ſecond part of the Propoſition, That 
the Laws inſtituted in compliance to the People's prejudices, and in op- 
Y 2 tion to Lgyptian ſuperſtilions, are no reaſonable oHection io the divi- 
nity of the Jewiſh Religion. That moſt of theſe Laws were given 
in 772 ion to Egyptian ſuperſtitions, believers ſeem not unwilling. 
to allow 3: as apprehending no conſequence from ſuch a conceſſion 
that will give them trouble. The thing which ſtartles them is the 
ſuppoſition that ſome of theſe Laws were given in compliance to the 
Z Jewiſh prejudices ; . | becauſe infidels have inforced this circumſtance . 
to the diſcredit of Moſes' s pretenſions. To ſatisfy believers there- 
| fore, 1 ſhall ſhew, * that the Laws in compliance were a conſe- 
5 quence of the Laws 1 in pf. tion.” 57 And to recoucile them to both. 
forts, I ſhall attempt to prove, from the double conſideration of 
their NECESSITY and FITNESS, that the inſtitution of ſuch Laws i is 8 
no reaſonable objection to the d divinity of their original. 3 5 5 


Jp If Gon did zd e in the concerns of this Pte it 
will, 1 ſuppoſe, be ealily granted, that his purpoſe was to ſeparate | 
them from the contagion of that univerſal idolatry, which had now _ 
a over ſpread the whole rh and to which, eſpecially to the EO vr- 
IAN, they were moſt inveterately Dans. FP 
| There were two ways, in the hand of Gov, for eſteGing this 5 

Y ſeparation 5 either to overrule the Will ; and this required only the 

exerciſe of his power: or, by leaving the Will at liberty, to coun- 
>: terwork the paſſions ; and this required the exerciſe of his Wis- | 
Py boy. 5 


Nowe, as all ah deckared purpoſes of this ſeparation 3 ; that 


Gor acted with the Iſraelites as MORAL AGENTS, we mult needs | 


conclude, notwithſtanding the peculiar favour by which they were 
eleccd, : 
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elected, and the extraordinary providence by which they were con- 
ducted, that yet, amidſt all this diſplay and blaze of almighty 


Power, the WILL ever remained free and uncontrolled. This not 


only appears from the nature of the thing, but from the whole 


hiſtory of their reduction out of Egypt. To give only one inſtance: 


Moles tells us, that Gop led the Iſraelites into the land of Canaan, 
not by the direct way of the Philiſtines, leſt the ſight of danger, in 
1 expedition againſt a ſtrong and warlike People, ſhould make 
them chuſe to return to Egypt, and ſeck for refuge in their ſla- 
5 very: But he led them about, by the way of the Wilderneſs, to 
inure them by degrees to fatigue and hardſhips ; the beſt foundation 
of military proweſs x. And when Go, to puniſh them for their = 
_ cowardice, on the report of the faithleſs explorers of the land, had 
decreed that that generation ſhould be worn away in the Wilder- . 
neſs , the wiſe policy of this ſentence was as s conſpicuous : as the 
"_ VF f e N . 
If then che Wills . this people « were to be left free, a thei 1 
minds influenced only by working on their paſſions, it is evident, 
that God, when he became their Lawgiver, would act by the ſame 8 
5 policy 1 in uſe amongſt human Lawgivers for reſtraining the vicious 
inclinations of the People. The ſame, I ſay, in kind, though dif- 
fering infinitely in degree. For all People, whether eopdutted. on 
divine or human meaſures, having the ſame nature, the fame I 
berty of Will, and the ſame terreſtrial ſituation, muſt needs require 
the ſame mode of guidance. And, in fact, we find the Jewiſh to 
be indeed conſtituted like other Civil governments, with regard: to . 
5 the integral parts of a Political ſociety. . 
According to all human conception " therefore,” we ſee no way 


left to keep ſuch + a People, thus ſeparated, free from the contagion 
ve of idolatry, „ 


Firſt, by ſevere penal Laws againſt idolaters'; 


And, Secondly, by framing a multifari (ne Kita: whoſe whole 
dircRtion, looking contrary to the forbidden ſuperſtitions, would, by 


* Had. ill. To an I Numb. ail, and xiv, 
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degrees, wear out the preſent fondneſs for them; and at length 


bring on an habitual averſion to them. This is the way of wiſe 
Lawgivers ; who, in order to keep the Will from revolting, for- 
bear to do every thing by direct force and fear of puniſhment ; but 
employ, where they can, the gentler methods of reſtraint. 


Thirdly, but as even in the practice of this gentler method, 


when the paſſions and prejudices run high, a direct and profeſſed 
oppoſition will be apt to irritate and inflame them; therefore it will 
be further neceſſary, in order to break and elude their violence, to 
turn mens fondneſs for the forbidden practice into a harmleſs chan- 
nel; and by indulging them in thoſe cuſtoms, which they could 
1 2 not well abuſe to ſuperſtition, enable the more ſevere and oppoſite 
inſtitutions to perform their work. Such, for inſtance, might be 
the lighting up of lamps in religious Worſhip: which: practice, Cle- . 
mens Alexandrinus aſſures us, came firſt from the Egyptians * : nor 
would Witſius himſelf venture to deny it +: But, for the fame 
reaſon, we conclude that the brazen ſerpent was no imitation of 
an Egyptian practice, as Sir ; Marſham would perſuade us; becauſe 
we ſee how eaſily it might, and did ſuffer abuſe. Which concluſion, 
not only our Principle leads us | to make, but matter x of f fact enables 
us t Poe . 
Such a conduct therefore as s this, \ where the will; is left free, ar- = 
pears to be NECESSARY, 25 


II. Let us s ſee next "whether. it were ir, chat is, Whether 3 0 


> agreed with the wiſdom, dignity, and purity of God. ED 
1. His wisDoM indeed 18 the Attribute peculiarly miami ed in 
this method of government ; and certainly with as great luſtre as 
we ſhould have ſeen his POWER, had it been his good pleaſure to 
5 have over· ruled the Will. To give an inſtance only ; in one  particu- 


* : alan xclery gb . 1 1. 3 p. i Edit. 8 1688. 8 


+ Earum ¶lucernarum] prima ad religionem accenſio, utrum | Hebreis debeatur, an c 
TIL Agyptiis, haud facile dixero. Arpt. p · 190, . 
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szer. 6. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. Gog 


lar, moſt liable to the ridicule.of unbelievers ; I mean, in that part 
of the Jewiſh Inſtitute which concerns clear and unclean meats ; and 
deſcends to ſo low and minute a detail, that men, ignorant of the : 
nature and end of this regulation, have, on its apparent wnfitneſs to 
engage the concern of Gop, concluded againſt the divine original 
of the Law. But would they refle&, that the purpoſe of ſeparating 
one People from the contagion of univerſal idolatry, and this, in 
order to facilitate a ſtill greater good, was a deſign not unworthy : 
the Governor of the Univerſe, they would ſce this part of the 
_ Jewiſh Inſtitution in a different light : They would ſee the brighteſt 
marks of divine wiſdom in an injunction which took away the very 
: grounds of all commerce with foreign Nations. For thoſe Who 
car neither eat nor drink together, are never likely to become inti- 
mate. This will open to us the admirable method of divine Pro- 3 
vidence 1 in Pre R“ s viſion. The time was now come that the Apoſ- | 
tle ſhould be inſtructed ; in God's purpoſe of calling the Gentiles into 
5 the Church: At the hour of repaſt, therefore, he had a ſcenical 
repreſentation of all kind of meats, clean and unclean ; of which he 
was bid to take and cat indifferently and without diſtinQion * *. The 
primary deſign of this viſion, as appears by the context, was to in- 
form him that the partition- wall was now broken down, and that 
the Gentiles were to be received into the church of Cunts r. But 
beſides its figurative meaning, it had a literal ; and ſignified, e 
the diſtinction of MEATs, as well as of MEN, was now to be abo- 5 
liſhed. And how neceflary ſuch an information was, * hen he was 
about to go upon his miſſion to the Gentiles, and was to conciliate . 
their benevolence and good-will, I have obſerved above. | But al- = 
_ though this was the principal cauſe of the diſtinction of meats into 
clean and unclean, yet another was certainly for the preſervation of 
. health. : This inſtitution was of neceſſity to be obſcrved 1 in the . 
firſt caſe, to ſecure the great object of a ſeparation : and in the ſe- 
cond caſe (which 1 is no trivial mark of the wildom of the Inflitutor) 
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6 THE DIVINE LEGATION BooxlV, 
it might be ſafely and commodiouſly obſerved by a People thus 


ſeparated, who were conſequently to be for ever confined within 


the limits of one country. And here the abſurdity of this part of 
Mahometaniſm evidently betrays itſelf. Mahomet would needs 
_ imitate the Law of Moſes, as in other things, ſo in this he F/ iſtinc= 
tion of meats, clean and unclean; without conſidering that in a Reli- 
gion formed for conqueſt, whoſe followers were to inhabit Regions 
of the moſt different and contrary qualities, the food which in one 
climate was hurtful or nutritive, in another changed its properties 
to their contraries. But to ſhew Kill more clearly the difference 
between Inſtitutions formed at hazard, and thoſe by divine appoint- 
ment, we may obſerve, that when Judaiſm arrived at its comple- 
tion! in Chriſtianity, the followers of which were the inhabitants oo 
WT: Climes, the diſtinction between meats clean and unclean was 
aboliſhed; which, at the ſame time, ſerving other great ends ex, 
plained : above, ſhew the Diſpenſation (in the courſe of which theſe 
6 ſeveral changes of the Oeconomy took place) to be really Divine. 
2. As to the DIGNITY and Majeſty of Gop, that, ſurely, does 
1 ſuffer, in his not interfering with his power, to force the Will, 
but permitting it to be drawn and inclined by thoſe cords of a man, 
his natural motives. The dignity of any Being conſiſts in obſerv- 
ing a conformity between his actions, and his quality, or ſtation. 
Nov it pleaſed the Go of heaven to take upon himſelf the office of 
By ſupreme Magiſtrate of the Jewiſh Republic. But 1 it 18 (as we have 
ſhewun) the part of a wiſe Magiſtrate to reſtrain 4 People, devoted 
do any particular ſuperſtition, by a Ritual directly oppoſite in tage 

. general to that ſuperſtition 3 and yet fim mmilar in ſuch particular prac- 

tices as could not be abuſed or perverted : becauſe compliance with 

= the popular prejudices in things indifferent, naturally eludes the 

: force of their propenſity to things evil, In this wiſe Policy, there- , 

7 fore, the dignity of the GoD of heaven was not impaired. 0 
3. Nor is his ruRIT Y any more affected by this ſuppoſed c con- 
duct. The Rites, in queſtion, are c owned to be, 1 in themſelves, in- 
| 0 different ; ; 
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different ; and good or evil only as they are directed to a true or 
falſe object. 


If it be ſaid * that their carnal nature, or r weariſome multiplicity, 


or {ſcrupulous obſervance, render them unworthy of the purity and 
s ſpiritual nature of Gop:” To Believers, I reply, that this objec- 
tion holds equally againſt theſe Rites in whatever view they them 
ſelves are wont to regard them:—To Unbelievers ; that they for- 
get, or do not underſtand God's 5 primary end, in the inſtitution of 
the Jewiſh Ritual ; which was, to preſerve the people from the 5 
contagion of theſe idolatrous practices with which they were ſur- 5 
rounded. But nothing could be ſo effectual to this purpoſe, as 
ſuch a Ritual. And ſince the continual pronenef; of that People : 
to idolatry hath been ſhewn to ariſe from the inveterate Prejudice of 


intercommunity 77 worſhip, nothing could be ſo effectual a8 the ex- 
treme minuteneſs of their Ritual. 


If it be ſaid, that the former abuſe FO theſe Jude Rites © to : 


an: abominable ſuperſtition had made them unfit to be employed 1 in 

= -:mhe ſervice of the Gob of purity :' 4 reply, that there! 18 nothing u 

5 the nature of things, to make them. unfit. That a material ſubs. 

fp ſtance, materially ſoiled, ſtained, and infected, 18 unfit to approach 
7 and be joined to one of great cleanneſs and Purity, is not to be de- ” 
nied. But let us not miſtake words for things 3 and draw a meta- 
phyſical concluſion from a metaphorical expreſſion. The ſoil and 3 
ſtain, in the caſe before us, is altogether figurative, that! 15, unreal. . 
Aud! in tr uth, the very objection is taken from the command of this = 
5 very Law, to abſtain from things polluted by idolatry : 
5 underſtand, that the reaſon of its ſo leverely forbidding the uſe of 5 

ſome things that bad becn abuſed to ſuperſtition, was the very fame _ 
with its indulging the uſe of others which had been equally abuſed; _ 

| namely, to compals, by tlie beſt, though different yet concording : 

©. INeAns; that one great end, the E XTIRPATION OF IDOL A I RY. Nor: 
withſtanding this: the Law concerning things polluted, like many 


other of the Jewiſh obſervances, hath occaſionally been adopted by 
different Sects in the Chriſtian church. 


But we now _ 


Thus our. Pons FANS, who 
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fem to have had their name from the ſubjeR 3 in debate, quarrelled 


with the eſtabliſhed uſe of the croſs in baptiſm, the ſurplice, and 


the poſture of communicating, becauſe they had been abuſed to the 
ſupport of popiſh ſuperſtition ®. T chuſe this inſtance, that the 
Men whom I am arguing againſt, may ſee the iſſue of their ob- 

jection; and that They, from whom the inſtance is taken, may be 
ſhewn the unreaſonableneſs of their ſeparation ; as far at leaſt a as it 


Was occaſioned on account of ceremonies. 


Ik, laſtly, it be ſaid, * that theſe Rites, which | once bad been, 
might be again, abuſed to ſuperſtition; - and were therefore unfit to 
be employed in this new 1ervice;” I reply, that this! is a miſtake, 
For, 1. We go on the ſuppoſiticn, that the Jews were indulged 
in no practices capable of being ſo abuſed. 2. That though they 16 
might in themſelves be ſubject to abuſe, yet they carried their cor- 
rective with them: which was, firſt, their being intermixed with a 
vaſt number of other Rites directly oppoſite to all idolatrous prac- 
tice; and, ſecondly, their making part of a burdenſome multi farios 
- Worſhip, which would keep the people ſo conſtantly employed, as 
to afford them neither time nor occaſion, from the cauſe 1 in — : 
of falling into foreign idolatries. 1 . „ 
But how can I hope to be heard in 1 defence of this center of the | 
yy Goo of Iſrael, when even the believing part of thoſe whom I oppoſe - 
ſeem to pay ſo little attention to the reaſoning of JIxsus himſelf; 
8 who has admirably illuſtrated. and vindicated the wiſdom of this 
conduct, in the familiar parable of new cloth in old garments, and 
neo wine in old Bottles +. which, though given in anſwer toa par- ; 
ticular queſtion, was intended to inſtruct us in this general truth, 
” That it is the way of God to accommodate his Inſtitutions to the es 
tate, the > condition, and contrated habits, of his c creatures. : 


* See note ryyyh, at the an of this 1 


+ And he ſpake alſo a parable unto them, No man 1 4 FORD of « a new rms 81 a 
old: if other -wiſe, then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken out of the new, | 
: agreeth not with the old, And no man putteth new cine into old bottles, elſe the new Wine will ih 
1 ts the e and be ſpilled, and the bottles foal periſh. Luke Ve 36. 
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But as this notion hath been condemned ex cathedra * ; and the 


/Egyptiaca of HERMan WirsIvs recommended to the clergy, as a 
diſtin and ſolid conſutation of Spencer's book, de legibus Hebraorum 
ritualibus ; 1 ſhall examine what that learned Foreigner hath to ſay 
_ againſt it. All Witſius's reaſoning on this point is to be found in 
the fourteenth chapter of his third book ; which | ſhall endeavo our 
to * out, and ſet in the faireſt light. 
1. His firſt argument * that 1 e is a diſhonouring of Gov, who 15 
= has the hearts of men in his power, and can turn them as he pleaſes, 
to conceive of him as ſtanding in need of the tricks of crafty Poli- 
; ticians ; > not but, he confeſſes, that Gop deals with men as: reaſon- 
able creatures, and attains his end by fit and adequate means; and, 
in the choice of theſe means, manifeſts a wiſdom perfectly admi- 
rable.“ Yet, for all this, he ſays, «we cannot, without the higheſt - 

: contumely, preſume to compare the ſacred Policy of Heaven „„ 
the arts and ſhifts of the beggarly politics of this world „„ 
find here 1 18 only miſrepreſentation. Spencer never compared the 
wiſdom of Gop, in the inſtitution of the Jewiſh republic, to the 
Tc, and ſhifts of politicians ; 3 but to their legitimate arts of Govern- . 
ment, conducted on the rules of ſtrict morality. Andhif, as this 

writer owns, Go dealt with the Tfraelites as reaſonable creatures, 

"ons attained his end by fit and adequate means, he muſt needs uſe a 
wiſdom the ſame in kind, though vaſtly different i in degree, with 
what 1 we call human policy. But indeed, he ſcems reconciled to 


* Waterland's Codes, to | the Clergy of Middleſex. 


4 Verum enimvero quantameunque hæc civilis prudentiæ ſpeciem habeant, præter 70 
Dei verbum cuncta dicuntur, & humani commenta ſunt 1 ingenii, divini numinis majeſlate f | 
2 haud ſatis digna. Nimirum cauti catique in ſeculo mortales Deum ex ſua metinutur in- 

dole: arcanaſque imperandi artes, & vaframenta politicorum, que vix terra probet, | 
55 cœlo locant. Quaſi vero in populo ſibi formando firmandoque iis aſtutiarum ambagibus | 

indigeat is, qui, mortalium corda in manu ſua habens, ca, quorſain vult, flectit. Non : 
nego equidem Deum cum hominibus, uti cum creaturis rationalibus, agentem, media 5 
adhibere iis perſnadendis idonea, inque eorum mediorum delectu ſapientiam oſtendere _ 
prorſus admirabilem. Attamen Dei ſanctiſſima iſta ſapientia cum politicor um aſtibus ac 
vafritie COMPACATL ane inſigni illius contusnelia non 1 poteſt. P. 282. 
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bro THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IV. 
the thing: it is the name only which he diſlikes, If his followers. 
ſay otherwiſe, I deſire they would explain, in ſome intelligible 
manner, their idea of that wiſdom, in God's civil government of a 
people, which! is not founded in the exerciſe of W power, a and | 
5 yet different in kind from what we call Policy. 
2. His ſecond argument is, That, as G00 erectedd a new Re- 
5 public, it was his will that it ſhould appear new to the Iſr aelites. 
Its ſtructure was not to be patched up out of the rubbiſh of the Ca- 
naanitiſh or Egyptian Rites, but was formed according to the mode! 
; brought down from heaven, and ſhewn to Moſes in the Mount. 
Nor was it left to the people to do the leaſt thing 1 in religious mat= 
ters, on their own head. All was determinately ondeied,. even to- 
the moſt minute circumſtance * which was ſo bound upon them, 
that they could not do, or omit, any the leaſt thing contrary to the 
Law, without becoming! liable to immediate puniſhment “.“ 5 — 
Ii, by this NEW NESS of the Jewiſh Republic, be meant, that 18 
was different in many fundamental cireumſtances from all other ; 
civil policies, ſo as to vindicate itſelf to its divine Author; 1 not 
_ only agree with. him, but, which i is more than he and his recom- 
mender could do, have proved . But this ſenſe makes nothing 
to the point in queſtion. II by NEWNESS be meant, that i it had no- 
thing in common with any of the neighbouring Inſtitutions; To 
make this credible, he ſhould have proved that Gop gave them new 
| hearts, new natures, and a new world, along with their new Go- 
 wvernment. There is the ſame ambiguity . in what he ſays of the 5 
85 e. of newneſs to the Iſraelites. Fo or it * fignify either : 


* Ut revera novam 1 3 ita et novam, qualis erat, videri e eam 


Itraclitis voluit. Quippe cujus forma ſive ſpecies, non ex rituum ruderibus Canaanitico- 


rum aut gy ptiacorum efficta, ſed ccœlitus delapſa, Moſi primum in ſaero monſtrata 5 
monte erat, ut ad illud inſtar cuncta in Iſratle componerentur, Neque permiſſum eſſe 
populo voluit, ut in religionis negotio vel tantillum ſuo ageret arbitratu. Omnia 


determinavit ipſe, ad minutiſſimas uſque circumſtantias; ; quibus ita eos alligavit, ut 


non ſine przſentaneo v vitæ . quie quam vn ers; vel aliter agere prevents 


02 282, 283. | 
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that the Inſtitution appeared ſo new as to be ſeen to come from 


Gop; or that it appeared fo new as not to refemble, in any of 


its parts, the Inſtitutions of men. The firſt is true, but not 


to the purpoſe: the latter is to the purpoſe, but not true.— 


From the fact, of the Law's coming down entire from heaven, he 
concludes that the genius and prejudices of the Iſraclites were 
not at all conſulted : From the ſame fact, I conclude, that they 
were -conſulted : which of us has concluded right is left to the 
judgment of the public. Let me only obſerve, That ignorant 7 
men may compoſe, and have compoſed Laws in all things oppolite 
to the bent and genius of a people ; and they have been obeyed ac- 
cordingly. But, when divine wiſdom frames an Inſtitution, we may 
be ſure that no fuch ſoleciſm as that of putting new wine into old 
bottles will ever be committed. —But the people were not. confulted f 
even in the leaft thing that concerned religious matters. How | 18 this 5 
to be reconciled with their free choice of Gor for their King ; ; 
and with his indulgence of their 1 impious clamours afterwards for a 5 
l Vicegerent or another king? This ſurely concerned religious matters. 
and very capitally too, in a Policy where both the Societies were 
5 perfectly incorporated. But every thing as determined e even to the 
mugſi minute circumſtances, and to be obſerved under the ſevereſt penal. - 
” What this makes for his point, I ſee not. But this 1 ee, 
that, if indeed there were that indulgence in the Law which I 
coutend for, theſe two circumſtances of minute preſcription, and 
ſevere penalties, muſt needs attend it : and for this plain reaſon; 
Men, when indulged i in their prejudices, are very apt to tranſgreſs . 
the bounds of that indulgence ; it is therefore neceſſary that thoſe 
bounds ſhould be ene marked out, and the tranſzreſſon of : 
them ſevercly puniſhed. %% EE 
ts © His third argument s That 1 no , oligo Rites, formerly 
ET uſed by the Iſraelites, on their own head, were, after the giving of 
the law, PERMITTED, out of regard to habitude ; but all things 


- PRESCRIBED and COMMANDED : and this fo preciſely, that it was 
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molawful to 3 a finger" 8 breadth either to the right hand or to : 
the left .* — This indeed is an obſervation which I cannot recon- 
eile to the learned writer's uſual candour and ingenuity, He is 
writing, againft Spencer” 8 ſyſtem: : and here he brings an argument 
againſt it, which he ſaw in Spencer's book had been brought againit 
Grotius: (who was in that ſyſtem), and which Spencer anſwers in 
defence of Grotius. Therefore, as this anſwer will ferve in de- 
| fence of Spencer himſelf againſt Witſius, I ſhall give it at the 
bottom of the page +. For the reſt, 1 apprehend all the force of 
this third argument to lis only in a quibble on the equivocal 8 
of the word PERMISSION, which fignifies either a facit connivance, 
or egal allowance. Now Spencer uſed the word in this latter ſenſe F. 
But permiſſion, in this ſenſe, is very confiſtent with every bing * 
5 0 yy preſeribed and commanded in the law.. 


*. Nee ulli in religione ritus Sacra ab Ifratlitis olim fine numine ; uſurpati, quibus . , 
| piwpter ; aſſuetudinem ut in poſterum quoque uterentur lege lata permiſit t: ſed præſeripta „ 
Jaubagquc ſunt omnia. Et quidem ita diſtincte, ut nec tranſverſum digitum dextrorſum e 


aut ſiniſt rorſum declinare fas fuerit- Deut. v. P- 285. 


* Teſtium meorum agmen claudit Grotius- 


4 See 1 note 2], at the end of this Book, 


- Authors verba fant hae : % „et 
66- fines facrificioram 2 1 ſuut, Vita et ritas, Jui aut ah Hebrais ad alias ventes venere, act, ; | 
5 v6: - quod. credibilius e, a Syris & Agpptiis uſurpati, correcti funt ab Hebræis, & ab aliis gen = 
« ibu ſine ea emendatioue uſurpati. | Hie in Grotium paulo animoſius inſurgit auctor nu— 8 
«6, perus : nam Doc, ait ile, cum impictate. et abſurditate con unctum . Quid ita ? Num 
« enim, reſpondet ile, Deuun ſan#ifſi ma ſua inflituta, que thſe proliaæe ani vir, er confer; 57 . 
1 religioſam obſerwationem, per inſpirationem nami nis ſui, voluit credenmus ab. idolatria . 
„„ © Hrorun S Fo Ohßtlor um mutuo Sumpſi Ve? Nefue ca pro libitu Ebrast aſſumpſerunt, aut afſumpta BS, 
6 emendar unt, ſed omnia 8 | Koen] divinitus in lege. praſcripta fe ont, et Juæta ejus nor mam 1 
. exatiiff ne obſervari debuer wat,” At opinio Grotii multo. ſolidior eſt, quam ut mucrone 5 
tam obtuſo confodi poſſit. Non enim aſſerit ille, vel ſanus quiſpiam, Hebræos ritum 
ullum A gentibus, pro libitu ſuo, ſumpſiſſe, vel ſumptum pro ingenio ſuo correxifle, 1d 
© unum ſub locutione figurata, contendit Grotius, Deum nempe ritus aliquos, uſu veteri : 
15 confirmatos (emendatos tamen, et ignem quaſi pur gatorium paſſos) a gentibus accepiſſe, : | 
3 Hebræis uſurpandos tradidiſſe; ne populus ille, rituum ethnicorum amore præceps, ad 5 
1 cultum et ſuperſtitionem Gentilium rueret, ni more plurimum | veteri eultum Praſtare | 
concederetur. De Leg. Heb. rit. vol. II. p. 748, 749. 


4. His 
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4. His fourth argument proceeds thus, —“ But farther, God 


neither permitted, not commanded, that the Iſraelites ſhould worſhip 


lim after the Pagan mode of worſhip. For it had been the ſame 
_ thing to God not to be worſhipped at all, as to be worſhipped 
by Rites uſed in the: ſervice of Demons. And Moſes teaches us 
that the Laws of God were very difterent from what Spencer ima— 
ond as appears from Deut. xi. 30, 31, 32. and from Lev. 
- SVHL 2 3 4 Here the reaſon given of forbidding the vanities 
Ee © . * That Jehovah, who brought them out from amongft S 
| that people, wil, from henceforth, allow no farther communica— : 
tion with Egypt. Small appearance of any indulgence. And 
hence indeed it 18, that moſt of the ritual Laws are directly e 
againſt the Egyptian, e and Canaanitiſh | ſuperſtitions, | 
As to what this learned man _ 
that we may as well not worſhip God at all as worſhip him by Rites 
which have been employed in Paganiſm, we have already over- 
turned the foundation of that fanatical aſſertion. It is true, the 
8 argument labours a little in the hands of SrENCER and MalMo- 
 NIDES; while they ſuppoſe the . himfelf to be the principal 
Architect of Pagan Superſtition i for to believe that Go would 
employ : wy Rites introduced wy this evil Spirit i 18 indeed of ſome- 


* Porro: nec permiſit nec c juſf t Deus, ut eo CA modo Ilraclitæ colerent, quo 1 Deos 5 
ſuos colebant Gentiles; ; veiitus ſcilicet ne per veteres iſtas vanitates Dxmoni cultum de- 

5 terrent, ſi minus Deo licuiffet. Nam et inanis ille metus erat: quum Deo propemodum 8 
perinde ſit, ſive quis Dæmoni cultum deferat, ſive per vanitates aliquas veteres Deo 
1 ultum deferre praſumat. Et longe aliter Deum inſtituiſſe Moſes docet, Deut, viii. 30, 5 

: 31, 32+ adde Levit. xvili. 2, 3, 4. Audin', Spencere, qua ratione ab A gyptiacis v va- 
| nitatibus ad ſuor um obſervantiam praceptorum Iſraclitas Deus avocet ? Lo id facit no- 
"mine, quod iple Jehova et Deus iptorum fit, qui ex AÆgypto eos eripiens nihil poſthac 

| cum A gyptiorum | vanitatibus commune habere voluit. Hoc profecto non eſt, id quod 


tu dicis, allicere eos per- umbratiles veterum A* gy ptj rituum reliquias. Atque hine 


| factum eſt ut plurima Deus legibus ſuis ritualibus inſeruerit, A gyptiorum, Jabiorum, 


Canaangor um inſtitutis 50 cg oppoſita—Cujus rei varia, a nobis exempla alihi 88 


allat ta ſunt. p. 283, 3575 
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what hard digeſtion. But that writer, who conceives them to be 
the inventions of ſuperſtitious and defigning men only, hath none 
of this difficulty to encounter. As for the obſervation, that mot 
of the ritual Laws were levelled againſt idolatrous ſuperſtition, we are 
10 far from ſceing any inconſiſtency between this truth and that 
other, ** that ſome of thoſe ritual Laws did indulge the people in 
ſuch habituated practices, as could not be abuled to ſuperſtition,” 
that, on the contrary, we ſee a neceflary connexion between them. 
For if ſevere Laws were given to a people againſt ſuperſtitions, to 
which they were violently bent, it would be very proper to indulge _ 
them in ſome of their favourite habits, ſo far forth as ſafely they 
could be indulged, 1 in order to break the violence of the reſt, aud to 
give the body of oppoſed Laws a fuller liberty of working their 
effect. And if they had Laws likewiſe given them in indulgence, 
it would be neceſſary to accompany ſuch Laws with the moſt ſevere 
prohibitions of idolatrous practice, and of. the leaſt deviation from a 
tittle of the Inſtitute. In a word, Laws i in direct oppoſition, and 
Laws in conformity or compliance, had equally, as we ſay, the 


ſame tendency, and jointly concurred to promote the ſame end; . 


namely, the preſervation of the Iſraelites from idolatry * 5 
„ His fifth. argument runs thus. Indulgence was fo far 
from being the end of the Law, that the Ritual was given as a 
moſt heavy yoke, to ſubdue and conquer the ferocity of that ſtiff- 


| 5 necked people, Gal. iv. f, 2, 3. Col. i. 21 1. — 5 this one 
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would | imagine, his adverſaries had contended for ſuch a kind of 
5 indulgence as aroſe out of God's fondneſs for a choſen People; 
when indeed, they ſuppoſe it to be only ſuch an indulgence as 
tended the more effectually and expeditiouſly t to ſubdue ; and "Wager : 


1 5 the e feroeity of their e ten per 5 


2 See note [AAAAA], at the Ty _ this "ROY PTY Rs | 
4 Id ſibi primum in rituum juſſione propoſitum habuit Deus, ut laboriofi iſtis exer- 
citiis ferociam populi indomitam, veluti 4 e Jugo, ſabigeret, Gal. iv. 4s 2, 3. Col. 


By ST Pe 286. 5 
Quo 
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Duo opti mus 


 Fallere & eff ugere efe triumpbus. 


: If, therefore, that were the END of the Law which Witſius him- 
c ſelf contends for, we may, be aflured: that this indulgence was 


one of the MEANS: But the principal and more general means. 
being Laws in dire&t oppoſition, this Juſtified the character the 


Apoſtle gives of the * Ritual, in the two Places — 
J againſt Us. „„ 
6. His ſixth argument ig,—** „That the intent of the Law. was 1 8 
to ſeparate the Ifraelites, by a partition- wall, as it were, from all 
other people, which, by its diverſity, might ſet thema at a diſtance = 
— from idolaters, and create an averſion to 1dolatry * . 
flirſt effect of the diverſity of the Jewiſh Law, the "kiwi: the . 
people diſtin z if the learned writer would thereby inſinuate 
- (which 1 18 indeed to his point) that this diſtinction could be kept 

- up only while the Jews and other nations had no ſimilar Rites ; Ns 
oh could never, even by the means he himſelf preſcribes, be long kept 

up at all. For if the Jews were not indulged 1 in the imitation of -- 

any Pagan Rites, the Pagans might indulge themſelves in the 

| imitation of the Jewiſh : : as indeed they are ſuppoſed to have done 

4 in the practice of CIRCUMCISION : and fo this partition-wall, af 
only built of this untempered mortar of Witſius' 8 providing, would 
ſoon tumble of itſelf. But the very caſe here given ſhews no ne- 5 
8 ceſſity for ALL the laws to be in oppoſition, in order to ſecure 1 
| ſeparation 3 ; the Jews being as effectually ſeparated from all their 

neigbbours when moſt of them uſed the rite of circumciſh on, as when 5 

theſe Jews Practiſcd it without a rival. And the reaſon is this, 5 

C1kCUMCISION | was. not —_ to Abraham and t to his race as a 


5 * -Deinde hc quoque Dei in rituum ae intentio fuit, ut corum 1 ve - 

| PT pariete interzerino, eos à gentium communione longe ſemoveret, Eph, zi. 14, 15.— 
Quum autem legem præceptorum in ritibus 7zimicitias Apoſtolus vocat, hoc inter cœtera 
| innuit, fuiſſe eam ymbolum atque inſtrumentum Uribe atque odii inter Uraclem : 


5 & genes, p. 785 288. 
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mark of diſtinction and ſeparation from all other people, but, 
what its conſtant uſe made it only fit for, a ſtanding memorial of 


the covenant between Gop and Abraham. And ye ſhall circumciſe 
(ſays God) the fleſh of your foreſkin, and it ſhall be a TOKEN or THE 
COVENANT between me and you, Gen. Xvil. 11. But though it was 
not given as a mark of ſeparation, yet it effectually anſwered that 5 
purpoſe : for it preſerved the memory, or was the fegen, of a cove- 
nant, which neceſſarily kept them ſeparate and diſtinct from the 
reſt of mankind. As to the other effect of this diverſity of the 
Jewiſh Law, namely the creating an averſion to the Rites of all 
other nations; in this, the learned writer hath betrayed his ignor- 
| ance of human nature. For we always find a more inveterate 
hatred and averſion, between people of differing Religions where 
ſeveral things are alike, than where every thing is diametrically 
: oppolite : of which a plain cauſe might be found in the nature of 
man, whoſe heart is ſo much corrupted by his paſſions. So that 
the retaining ſome innocent Egyptian practices, all accompanied 
with their proviſional oppoſites, would naturally make the Jews 
more averſe to r than if 8 had differed i in very. individual = 
circumſtance. . e | 
74 His laſt argument. anetudes chu, <6 Thee ceremonies 5 of the 
Jewiſh Ritual were types and ſhadows of heavenly things: It is 
therefore highly improbable that Gop ſhould chuſe the ij impious 
and diabolic Sacra of Egypt, and the mummery of Magic prac- 
tices, for the ſhadows of ſuch holy and ſpiritual matters *,” Thus | 
he ends, as he began, with hard words and ſoft arguments. No 
one ever pretended to ſay that ſuch kinds of practices were ſuf- 
TI or imitated in the Jeviſh Ritual. All the indulgence ſop- 


* Deniqus & mis czrimoniarum ae Fall ut rerum rite . atque 1 

5 1 & exſtaret in iis artificioſa Pictura Cbriſti, ac gratiæ per ipſum impetrandæ To 
Non eſt autem probabile, Deum ex impiis Agyptiorum ac diabolicis ſacris, ex veteri- 8 
bus vanitatibus, ex magic artis ien, picturas feciſſe x rerum nenen e 8 8 
celeſtiua, p. * es 5 5 
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poſed, is of ſome harmleſs Rite or innocent Ornament, ſuch 84 

the Highbling up of Lamps, or wearing a Linen garment, And let k [ 

me alk, whether theſe things, though done, as we tuppole, in con for— | 1 

mity to an Egyptian practice, were more unſit to be made a type or | i A 

' ſhadow. of heavenly things, than the erection of an altar without _ — 

fps, done, as they will allow, in direct oppoſition to Pagan 

practice. But it will be ſhewn under the next head, that the 

ſuppoſition that the Jewiſh Ritual was framed, partly | in compliance | 

to the people's prejudices, aud partly 11 oppoſition to idolatrous 5 = 

ſuperſtitions, and, at the ſame. time, typical of a future Diſpenfa- e e i 

tion, tends greatly | to raile and clergy our ideas of the divine nn = 

Wiſdom. 5 5 5 

IE! But it is ſtrange, that ſuch. a writer as Wen (whatever. we. 

| = : may think of the admirers of his argumeut) ſhould not ſee, that 8 _ 

Ty character given of the RITUAL LAW by God himſelf did not imply 7 Cs N "I 1 

= that it had a mixture at leaſt of 1 no > better ſtuff than n Egyptian and Men, 7 
other Pagan practices. „% = 

God, by the prophet EzextEr, vl 18 Iſraelites with 8 

their perverſity and diſobedience, from the time of their going out 
on Egypt to their entrance into the land of Canaan, ſ peaks to them 
: E iu this manner.— ; „ pf 
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Ver. 13 And it came to paſs, in . ſeventh year, in . 

1 fifth. month, the tenth day of the month, that certain E „ 2" 
"0 the elders of Iſrael came to inquire of the Lord, and fat be- . EP. 
"08 fore me. oe m) ““.. 
2. Then came the word of the 1 unto me e ſaying: Cs „% ᷑ ¹ j 1 

1 3. Son of man, ſpeak unto the elders of Iſrael, and fog unto Ei for nd nt 
= 2 them, Thus ſaith the Lord God, Are ye come to inquire =; —2Bͤͥ :; 
: 6 * me? 28 1 hive, ith the Lord God, 1 will not be N of Z 

© 6 85 Wilt thou judge BRED fon of | man, wile thou judge them , nd — 
RR. 2 8 them to know the abominations of their fathers : 5 
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8 And ſay unto them, Thus faith the Lord God, in the day E 


„% when I choſe Iſrael, and lifted up mine hand unto the ſeed of 


. houſe of jacob, and made myſelf known unto them in the 
land of Eg gypt, when I lifted up mine hand unto them, faying 1 
* am the Lord your Gd. 
6. In the day that 1 lifted up mine hand unto them to bring 5 
66 them forth of the land of Egypt, into a land that I had eſpied 
for them, flowing with milk and honeꝝ, which | 18 the — y of f 
JW 5 15 
. Then faid Fi unto Gem Caſt ye away every man the abo 8 
1 minations of his eyes, and defile not yourſelves with the idol; of T 
8 Egypt: : 1 am the Lord your God. 5 
38. But they rebelled againſt me, and would not bearken unto 
me: they did not every man caſt away the abominations of - 
= Their eyes, neither did they forſake the idols of Egypt: Then 
ET aid, I will pour out my fury upon them, to. accompliſh my = 
« anger : againſt them in the midſt of the land of Egypt. 
9. But 1 wrought for my name's ſake, that ! it ſhou 1d not be 
« polluted before the heathen, among whom they were, in whoſe 5 
A ſiglit 1 made myſelf known unto es in 0 them forth 
"i out of the land of Egypt. . 3 
2; Wherefore 1 cauſed them to g8⁰ rd out of the land of = 
- Egypts and brought them 1 into the wilderneſs. 1 : 
; «6 And I gave them my ſtatutes, and ſhewed them my y judg- 
« ments, which if a man do, he ſhall even live in them, 
12.0 Moreover alſo, 1 gave them my ſabbaths, to be a” ſign 
1 <6 betwen me and them, chat * might know that Fam the Lord 5 
” that ſanckify them. 5 
„ 1% *But the houſe of r 2el at agoinft n me in TO r 5 
nes: they walked not in my ſtatutes, and they deſpiſed my 
80 „ judgments, which if a man do, he ſhall even live in them; and ; 
. my ſabbaths they greatly polluted : then I ſaid I would pour out 


6 my fur, upon them! in the wilderneſs to conſume them. 
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14. But I wrought for my name's ſake, that it ſhould not 
c be polluted before the heathen, 1 in whoſe ſight [ * them 


0 out. 
e Vet als I lifted up my hand unto them in the ü met 
<« that I would not bring them into the land which [ had given 


„them, flowing with milk and honey, which 1s the glory of all 


lands: 


16. Baud they defpiled my judgments, and walked not in 


NN: my ſtatutes, but polluted yy ſabbaths : : for their heart went after | 
9 their dels. 8 
17. Nevertheleſs, mine > eye ſpare them fig om e them, 
ES neither did I make an end of them i in the wilderneſs. . 


18. But I ſaid unto their children in tlie wilderneſs, Walk ye 


not in the ſtatutes of your fathers, neither obſerve their judg- 
e ments, nor defile yourſelves with their idols. . 
- 19. am the Lord your God ; walk in 0 datutes, and 1 : 
208 7 judgments, and do them : 
20. © And hallow my ſabbaths, = thin ſhall be 1 i gn bee ” 
5 « tween me and n that 7e may: know that l am | the Lord, your 2 
5 « God. | : | : | 


21. Notwithſtanding TR children rebelled [agile me : they 


40 walked not in my ſtatutes, neither kept my judgments to 
- do them, which if a man do, he ſhall even live in them; ; 
(„„ they polluted my ſabbaths : then I ſaid 1 would pour. out my 
e fur y upon them, to > accompliſh. my anger againſt chem! in the n 
1 wilderneſs. „ 5 ET N 
8 22. 6 <« Nevertheleſs, 1 withdrew mine FEY + wrought for 
61 my name! . fake, that! it ſhould not be polluted | in the ſiglit of 
© * the heathen, in whoſe fight I brought them forth. _ Ne. 
; ; 23. © Tlifted up mine hand unto them alſo in the wilderneſs, that 
«] would ſcatter them among the heathen, and diſperſe then 
$5 through. the countries, 


. 224. © Becauſe 
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2; .*” Becauſe they: had not executed my judgments, but had 
. a id my ſtatutes, and had polluted: my ſabbaths, and their 


8 « eyes were after their RENEE idols. g 
* 25. W RETORE I Gavk THEM ALSO STATUTES THAT 1 
= © WERE NO GOOD, AND 1 MENTS eee MAT: SHOULD F 
i 0 N Ein: 85 5 3 pans OO 5 2 
nd polluted n in their own gifts, in chat they | 
| «© cauſed to paſs through the fire all that openeth the womb, tliat i 
” wT wight make them. deſolate, to the end chat they miglit know 1 
i g | "ID that Tam the Lord &. ö 3 
| Could the Prophet hive: poſſibly given a \- Phziner o or more gra- | ; 
| feat deſcription of the character and genius of the RITUAL LAW; ! 
than in thoſe laſt words? Yet to ſuit | it to theologic purpoſes, Sy f 


tem— makers have endeavoured, in their uſual manner, 10 interpret „„ 
YE it away, as if! it only ſignified God' 8 ſuffering the Iiraelites to fall 3 
- into idolatry. Now if | it were not indulged” to theſe men to make 
ule of 7 any : arms. they can catch hold of, one ſhould be a little ſcan- N . 
dalized to ſind that they had borrowed this forced interpretation 5 = 
from the RanBiNs; ; who holding their- Law ro be perfect, and of 5 
eternal obligation, were indeed much concerned to remove this op- 85 
: probrium from it. Kimchi 1 1s recorded for his dexterity i in giving 
it this meaning: though | done with much more caution than te 
Chriſtian writers who took it from him. He ſuppoſed that the = 
alutes not good. were the Tributes impoſed on the Iſraelites while == : 
in ſubjection to their Pagan neighbours. | And this takes off frome= 
thing from the unnatural violence of the expreſſion, of Ovid = 
STATUTES, when underſtood only to ſignify 1 the poration of abuſ- — 7 
: ing their free-will, when they fell into idolatry, 55 = 
: Now, becauſe the right explanation and proper inforcement of - 
tmis famous paſſage will, beſides its uſe in the preſent. argument, : 
ferve for many conſiderable i pore il the que of this work, 
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it may not be time miſ- ſpent to expoſe this ſpurious pilfered inter- 


pretation. And, as the laſt inforcer of it, and'tt.e moſt ſatisfied 


with his exploit, the late Author of the Connex/ins between ſacred 


and profane bhiftory, t takes the honour of it to himſelf, 1 thall exa- : 


mine his reatoning at large. 


Dr. Spencer, and (I ſappoſe) every capable Joche before him, un- 
derſtood the ſtatutes and judgments in the eleventh verſe, to ſignify tlie 
MoRaL law; and the Aalutes and judgments in the twenty-fifth verſe, 
to ſigniſy the RITUAL. But Dr. Shuckford, who always takes a fins 
gular pleafure ! in carping at that faithful Servant of Common-tenle, 
direcks the defence: of his borrowed novelty, againſt the great Au- 
thor of the Reaſons of the Ritual Laue, in the following manner. — 
„Ahe perfons ſpoken of, who had the flatutes given to them, which : 
were not Ford, were not that generation of men to whom the whole ; 
Liw was given, but their children or poſterity. To this poſterity, 
God made no additions to his laws ; the whole being completed 1 in. 
the time of their forefathers. Therefore all he GAVE t6 them of 
Habutes not good was the PERMISSION of falling into the Pagan ido- 
5 latries round about 9. This, 1 believe, his followers will confeſs . 
to be his argument. though repreſented in fewer Words, yet = 
with greater force: for a perplexed combination of needleſs. repe= 
titions, which fill two or three large pages, have much weakened 
- and obſcured his reaſoning. „„ 3% ᷣ K 
However it concludes 1 Toh theſe very terms: And thus it muſt 
abe undeniably plain, that the Prophet could bot, by the fatutes 
1701 good, mean any part of the Ritual law: for the wh le Law 
"is was given to the fathers of thoſe whom the Prophet now ſpeaks 
mn of; but theſe Halutes were not: given to the farhers, but to the 
66 deſcendants. If we go on, and compare the narrative of the 
EY Prophet with the hiſtory of the Iſraelites, we ſhall lee furthe Ir, 
66 that the flatutes and judgments not good are 1⁰ far from being | 
* auy Pait of Moles' s law, that” they were not given earlier than 
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Statutes and judgments GIVEN. 

And now, to canvaſs a little this deciſive argument— 
„ (fays he) it muſt be undeniably plaim— 
his premiſſes, and the conoluſion follows. Without doubt. But 

the whole context ſhews that his premifles are falſe. 
Firſt then let it be obſerved, that the occaſion of the Prophecy, 
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6s the times of the Judges * ;" 7. e. the Iſraelites thea fell into 
the idolatrics, here called (as this learned interpreter will have it) 


"Tavs 5 
7 bus / that is, Grant him 


0 the xxth chapter of Ezckiel, was this, — The Jews, by certain 
f their Elders, had, as was uſual 1 in their diſtreſſes, recourſe to 
the God of Iſrael for direction and aſſiſtance (ver. 1.]. On this 
we are informed ſver. „. that the Word of the Lord came to 
Exckiel, bidding him tell theſe Elders, that GOD would not be 
1 inquired of by them: for: that their continued rebellions, from their 
coming out of Egypt, to that time, had made them unworthy of | 
| his patronage and protection. Their idolatries are then recapi- 
tulated, and divided into three periods. The FIRST, from Go PR. 
67, meſſage to them while ! in Egypt, to their entrance into the pro- = 


| SEES .and | ifted up mine hand unto the feed of Jacob, and made myſelf T 
=_ H.! non unto them in the land of Egypt, &c. and ſo on, from the fifth 
=—_ to the twenty-fixth verſe incluſively. The SECOND period contains 
all the time from their taking poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, to 
their preſent condition when this prophecy was delivered, —There- 
= fore, fon of man, ſpeak unto the houſe of Iſrael, and ſay unto them, 
dy bus ait the Lord God, 7 et in this your fathers have Blaſphemed 5 
1 me, in that they have committed. a treſpaſs againſi me. For was | 
IAD BROUGHT THEM INTO THE LAND, for the which I lifted | 
ER 7 hand to give it to them, then they ſaw every high Bill, m- 
1 2. and. fo on, from the twenty- ſeventh to the thirty-ſecond verſe 
„ 3 incluſtvely. The THIRD ood. concerns the inet, and the FR, 
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conſequent puniſhment af thi preſent generation, which had now 


applied to him in their diſtreſſes —As I Jive, ſaith the Lord God, 


ſurely with a mighty hand, and with a flretched out arm, and with 
Jury poured out, WILT, F RULE OVER You, &c. And this is the ſub- 
ject of what we find between the thirty- third and the forty- fourth 


ver ſe, incluſively. 


I his ſhort, but exact analyſis of the Prophecy, is more than 
ſufficient to overturn Dr. Shuckford's ſy ſtem, founded on a diſtine= 
tion between the fathers and the children | in the eighteenth. verſe, hg 
(which is within the firſt period) as if the fathers related to : 
what happened | in the wilderneſs, and the children, to what hap- _ 
pened under the judges; whereas common ſenſe is ſufficient to 
_ convince us, that the whole is confined to the two generations, be- 
5 tween the exodus from Egypt and the entrance into Canaan. 
But the confutation of a foolith ſyſtem, diſhonourable indeed to 
Scripture, is. the leaſt of my concern. Such things, will die = 
| themſelves. | My point, In delivering the truths of GoD as they ne 
in his Word, is to illuſtrate the amazing wildom of that Ditpen- 5 
ſation to which they belong. Let me obſerve therefore, as a 
matter of much. greater moment, that this diſtinction, which 
the text hath made between the FATHERS and the c CHILDREN, - 
5 the firſt period, during their abode 1 my the wilderneſs, affords . 
us a very noble inſtance of that divi ine Oy which extends to 


5 thouſands. : 


The Prophet thus repreſents the fact. -Whar Gon: brought his 


5 choſen people out of Egypt, he gave them his fatutes and ee : 
1 bem his judgments, which if a man do, be 3 all live i In them. Mr eover 
alſo he gade hem his 1 baths, to be a fign between him and them *. 
That! is, he gave them the moral law ot the Decalogue, In which 5 
there was one Poſitive inſtitution +, aud no more; but this one, 
abſolutely neceflary as the token of a covenant, to be a Perpetual 


| »V er. 14; 12, | I | Z The Sabbath, 


memorial! 
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memorial of it, and, by that means, to preſerve them a ſelect peo- 
ple, unmixed with the nations. What followed ſo gracious and 
geucrous a diſpenlation to the houſe of Ifracl ? Why, they rebelled 
_ ogargfi bn in the qollderaeſs : they walked not in his [tatutes, and 
they defþ iſed bis judgments, and his $.bbaths they greatly polluted x. 


On which, he threatened 20 pour out his fury pon them in the wil- 
derneſs,. and conſume them +. But, in-regard to his own glory, left 
the Heathen, before whom he brought them. out of Egypt, ſhould 


| blaſpheme, he thought fit to ſpare them {| * Vet ſo far puniſhed 
that generation, as never. to ſuffer them to come into the land of 
Canaan &. Their children he ſpared, that the race might not be 
conſumed as he had firſt threatened . And hoping better things 
A them than of their F athers, he ſaid to them in the wilderneſs, 
WW, alk ye not in the flatutes of your. fathers, neither obſerve their judg- 


ments, nor defile yourſelves with their idols. Walk in my Ratutes, 


and heep my judgments and do them. and hallow my Sabbaths, and 155 
708 Shall be a fign between me and you ** Here we. ſee, the Chil- 

_ dren, or immediate progeny, were again offered, as -their ſole rule - 
0 government, what had been given to, and had been violated by 8 1 
their Fathers; namely, the moral law of the Decalogue, and the 
| pokitive inſtitution of the Sabbath. Well, and how did they = 
have themſelves on this occaſion ? Juſt as their fathers had done 

| before them. Notrvit landing [the repetition of this offered grace] 
the Children rebelled againſt me, they walked not in my flatutes, they _ 
polluted my Sabbaths ++ - What followed? The ſame denunciation = 
which had hung over the Fathers, utter deſtruction in the wilder- 
meſs . However, mercy again prevails over judgment; and the 
ſame reaſon for which he ſpared their Fathers inclines him to ſpare 
them; leſt his name ſhould t be polluted in the fight of the heathen & 
However due puniſhment a attended their tranſzreſſions, a as it had 
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done their Fathers. Their Fathers left their bones in the wilder 
neſs: but this perverſe race being pardoned, as a People, and ſtill 
poſſeſſed of the privilege of a ſelect and choſen Nation, were neither 
to be ſcattered amongſt the Heathen, nor to be confined for ever in 
the wilderneſs : Almighty Wiſdom therefore ordained that their F 
puniſhment ſhould be ſuch, as ſhould continue them, even againſt 
their Wills, a ſeparated race, in poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan. 
What this puniſhment was, the following words declare ;—Becauſe 
they had not executed my judgments, but had deſpiſed my ſtatutes, and 5 
Had polluted my Sabbaths, and their eyes were after their fathers idols. 
Wherefore I GAVE THEM ALSO STATUTES THAT WERE NOT GOOD, | 


AND JUDGMENTS WHEREBY THEY SHOULD NOT L IVE *. That is, 


| becauſe they had violated my FIRST ſyſtem of laws, the DRcA- 
5 L.0GUE, I added to them [I GAVE THEM ALso, words which imply 
the giving as a ſupplement] my SECOND ſyſtem, the RITVAL Law ; 
very aptly charaQeriſed (when ſet in oppoſition to the MoRAL . 
Law) by flatutes that were not e and * Judgments whereby 25 5 
ſhould not live. 1 . EY 
What is here obſerved, opens to us the admirable: reaſons of 55 
both puniſhments : and Why there was a forbearance, or a ſe- 
cond trial, before the yoke of Ordinances was impoſed. For we muſt 
never forget, that the God of Iſrael tranſacted with his people ac- 5 
cording to the mode of human Governors. Let this be kept in 
mind, and we ſhall ſee the admirable progreſs of the Diſpenfation. 
God brought the Fathers out of Egypt, to put them i in poſſeſſi Ion 
bol the land of Canaan. He gave them the MORAL LAw to diſ- 
5 tinguiſn them for the worſhippers of the true God : And he gave 
them the POSITIVE Law of the Sabbath to diſtinguiſh them for God's 
peculiar people. Theſe Fathers proving perverſe and rebellious, 
their puniſhment was death in the wilderneſs, and excluſion e 
: that good land which was reſerved for their Cbilaren. : But then £ 
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theſe Children, | in that very Wilderness, the ſcene of their Fathers, 
crime and calamity, fell into the ſame tranſgreſſions. What was 
now to be done? It was plain, fo. inveterate an evil could be only 


checked or ſubdued by the curb of ſome ſevere Inſtitution. A 


ſevere Inſtitution was prepared; 3, and:the RITUAL Law was eſta- 


bliſhed. For the firſt offence, the puniſhment was perſonal: but 


whena repetition ſhewed it to be inbred, and, like the Leproſy, 
ſticking to the whole race, the puniſhment was | properly changed 
to national. 

Hou clear, how coherent, is every thing, as here explained ! 
How conſonant to reaſon ! How full of divine wiſdom !. Yet, in 
defiance of Scripture and Cormon- ſenſe (which have a cloſer con- 
nexion than the Enemies of religion ſuſpect, or than the common 
| advocates of it dare venture to maintain) comes a Doctor, and 

tells us, that theſe Children in the M. nderneſs of the time of Moſes, 

Were Children of . the land off ( Canaan in the time of the Judges; 
and that the Aatutes given which were not good, were Pagan ido- 

latries, not given, but ſuffered ; - indeed not /u ufered ; becauſe * 

verely, and almoſt always immediately puniſhed: 

What miſled our Doctor (whoſe Connexions, by 1 we © have | 
: 1 appear to be little better than a chain of errors), ſeems to have 

been this, The Ritual law was given during the life of the Fathers, 
and ſoon after their tranſgreſſion mentioned in the 1 3th verſe of 

this Prophecy. So he could not conceive how the Prophet ſhould 


mean that this Law was given to the Children. But he did not 


1 conſider, that the proper puniſhment of the Pathers was extinc- | 

— tion in the wilderneſs: : the proper puniſhment of the Children, who 
were reſerved to poſſeſs the holy land, Was the infliction of the py 

RITUAL LAW. hy „, he 
| The Doctor, however, notwithſtanding all his com nplacency 3 in this ; 
bis adopted ſyſtem, yet appears conſcious of its want of ſtrength; 


for he owns that an objection may be made to it from the follow- 


ing words of the ieee 1 fail unto their Chularen 
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IN THE WILDERNESS, Walk ye not in the flatutes of your Pathers— 


walk in my flatutes = and hailow my Sabbath x. And again, of theſe 


Children then I ſaid I would pour out my fury upon them to accompli fo 
mine anger againſt them 1N THE WILDERNESS T. And apgam,— 
1 lifted up my hand unto them alſo 1N THE WILDERNESS 1 Here 
« (fays the learned Doctor) the prophet may SEEM To HINT, that 
„God's anger againſt. the Children was while they Were 1N the = 
"706 * wvilderneſs — 
May ſeem to hint! The Doctor muſt ks immoderately fond of pre- 
ciſe expreſſion when he eſteems this to be no more than a hint or 
| doubtful intimation. F 
But Mos Es having omitted to 60 us, that theſe Children did i „ 
” deed play theſe pranks. in the Wilderneſs, he will not take a later 
„ Prophet's word for it. As Mo ſes (lays the Doctor) wrote before 
Exeliel propheſied; his propheſy could not alter facts. It will be more 
than the Doctor deſerves, if the Freethinker neglects to reply, that 
both the Prophet and the Doctor here ſeem to hint; the former, 
that God's anger againſt the Children Was while they. were in the 
 qoilderneſ ; ; the latter, that Moſes and Ezekiel contradict one ano- 
ther. But to let this paſs.— Propheſy, he ſays, could not alter Jafts; 
by which he means that Propheſy, any more than the author 1 
| Propheſy, could not make that to be undone which was already Ts 
done. Who ever thought it could ? But might not Ezekiel's 
Propheſy explain facts, and relate them too, which ® former Pro- | 
5 phet had omitted? However Ezekiel 1 is not the only one who in- 15 
forms us of this fact. AMos upbraids theſe ſcjourners j in the Wil- : 
5 derneſs with a Rill more general apoſtacy. Have ye offered unto 
* me ſacrifices and offerings IN THE WILDERNESS forty years, O 
e houſe of Iſrael ? But ye have born the tabernacle of your Mo- 
=” loch and Chiun, Four Images; the Star of your God, which bo 


1 Ver. 18, 10, 20. ve ED + Ver. i. | 
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5 © made to yourſelves &.“ Now if the Iſraelites committed idolatry 


all the time they ſojourned in the Wilderneſs, the crime e 
7 the CHILDREN with the Fathers. 


The Doctor“ 8 ſecond expedient to evade the determinate evidence = 
of the text is as ridiculous as the firſt is extravagant. The text 
: fays,—T will pour out my fury pon hen lo accompliſh mine anger 
againſt them IN THE WILDERNESS.—** Theſe words, in the wilder- 
8 neſr, (ſaxs the acute Expoſitor) do not hint the place where 
& the anger was to be accompl! iſhed, but rather refer to anger, and: 
« ſuggeſt the anger | to be, as if we might almoſt ſay in Engliſh, 8 
the WIL DERNEss- -ANGER +. Ei the Doctor's 5 Rhetoric 1 is to be 
5 enriched with this new phraſe, 1 think his Logic ſhould not be de- 
5 nied the benefit of a like acquiſition, of which it will have frequent : 
uſe, and that ! * !LDERNES5-REASONING, And fo much for this 
learned ſolutio nn. 
But the abſurdity of a with theſe men, ah the 3 5 
I gave them alſo fatutes that were not good, and judgments whereby 
8 5 they ſhould not live, might ſignify, their taking (without giving) 
Baal and Aſteroth for their Gods | Þ is beſt expoſed by the Prophet . 
” himſelf, as his words lie ! in the text. Conſider then the caſe of 
: theſe Rebels. God 8 firſt 1 intention (as in the other caſe of their 
8 Fathers“ rebellion) is: repreſented to be the renouncing them for i 
his people, and ſcattering them amongſt the nations. Then I ſaid : 
5 would pour out my fury upon them to accompl; iſh my anger 4 | 
f them in the wilderneſs d. But his mercy prevails.— Neveribel- efs I ” 
8 20 t hure ro mine hand, and worought for my name's ſake, that it ſhould 
not be polluted in the fro gt of. the Heathen, m whoſe Habt I brought 
: them forth . In theſe two verſes, we ſee, that the puniſhment in- 
3 tended, and the mercy ſhewn, are delivered i in general; without the 5 
998 2; circumſtances of the puniſhment, or r the conditions of the mercy. - 


* Chap. v. 255 2. . : Y + ear 5 * brad 
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Secr.6. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED: 629 9 


The three following verſes, in the mode of the eaſtern compoſi— 14 
tion, which delights in repetition, informs us more particularly of-* 1 

195 
theſe circumſtances, which were DISPERSION, &c. and of theſe ccn- 1 


| 7 ditions, which were the impoſition of a Ritual Law.—l J. ifted up 8 5 1 
| my band unto them alſo in the wilderneſs, that 1 200] SCATTER _ BR 

THEM amongſt the heathen, and DISPERSE THEM through the coun- e 
* rries; becauſe they had not executed my judgments, but had deſpiſed my | jj 


x ſatutes, and 5 - MM my Sabbaths, and their eyes were after their _ —- — 1 
| Fathers idols x. Here, the intended puniſhment IS. explained ſpe- Eo ay | 9 
a ä \F* 


_ cifically, that 1 is, : with its circumſtances. —The mercy. follows; 5 „ 
and the terms, on which it was beſtowed, are likewite explained, . „„ 
Wherefore I gave them alſo Statutes that Were. NOT GOOD, and es — 
. Judgments whereby they ſhould NoT LIVE . And now the beg- 55 „ 
garly ſhifts of the new interpretation appear in all their nal gedneſs. F 
| Whatever n meant by /tatutes not good, the end of giving them, — ans ER 145 
| ; Oe ſee, was to preſerve them a peculiar. people to the Lord; for the 8 
N puniſhment of diſperſion was remitted to them. But if by fla- - 
FE rutes not good be meant the permitting them to fall into Idola- 
_ tries, God is abſurdly repreſented as decrecing an end (the kccp- 
CC ing his people ſeparate) ; and at the ſame time providing means to 
. defeat it: For every lapſe into idolatry was a ſtep to their diſper- 

55 ſion and utter. conſumption, by abſorbing them into the Nations. 

þ „ We muſt needs conclude therefore, that, by vs A TUTES NO GOOD | 
F I meant the RITUAL LAW, the only means of attaini: 18 that end i 


M 5 of mercy, The preſerving > them 4 ſeparate people. 5 e 

1 1 „ Who now can chuſe but {mile to hear our learned Expo itor quoting 1 85 

Sn 5 theſe words of the book of Judges, —The CuILDREN of Iſrael aid - 

1 evil | in the fi fight of the Lord, and followed other Gods of the Gods of 3 

= the people, that were round about them, and. provoked the Lord to 

| 1 VV anger, and ferved Baal, and Afbreroth 7; 4 and then grav ly adding, — : 
1 So that here the ſcene opens which Ezekiel alludes to; I and 


Ver , „%% f Ver ,, 4 cap. . yer, 11. 14s 15 
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oy accordingly, what Ezekiel mentions as the puniſhment of theſe 
« wickednefles began now t:: come upon them *.“ S | 
However, it muſt be owned, that if words Ade could ſhake the | 1 
1 ſolidity of the“ interpretati n have here given, theſe which imme- FT! 
e diately follow the conteſted paſſage of ſlatutes not good, would be 1 
enough to alarm us—And I polluted them (ſays the text) in their 
own giſts, in that they cauſed to paſs through the fire all that openeth 
 the-wwomb, that 1 might make them deſolate, to the end that they might. 
| know that I am the Lord +. The common interpretation of which is 
this, « ], permitted them to fall into that wicked inhumanity, EL 
08s whereby they were polluted and contaminated, in making their 1 
N Children to paſs through the fire to Moloch, in n order to root them | = 
=—_ _ «out and utterly to deſtroy them.” 5 | =o 3 8 
1 Dr. Spencer (who follows the W ſenſe of the propheſy which e 1 
_— 1 have here explained and ſupported) appeared but too ſenſible how 
14 FCC much this text ſtood in his way. He endeavours therefore to ſhew, 
won „ it relates to God 8 rejecting the firſt born of the Iſraelites 
from the prieſthood, and appointing the tribe of Levi to the 
ES. ſacred office in their ſtead:“ and that, therefore, the verſe ſhould 
1 ß be rendered thus, 1 pronounced them polluted in their gifts [i. 8 
e = unfit to offer me any oblation], in that I paſed by all that openeth ns 
; the womb. (i. e. the firſt born) in order to humble them that they re | 7 
: might know that I am the Lord. And this rendering may he the 1 
right, for any thing Dr. Shuckford has to oppoſe to the contrary CE: | 
5 e the main of which 38, what has been already confuted, (or rather, 
/// y :- terms, in which the aſſertion is advanced, do them- 
5 : ſelves confute) namely, that the Children in the wilderneſs * were not 
the immediate iſſue of thoſe who died in the wilderneſs, but a re- 
mote poſterity. As for his Hebrew criticiſm, that the word maas, : 
| and not nabar, x would probably h have been uſed by the 3 if e 
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op, 6. + ver. 26. 5 s-. . 
rejebling 


1 Seer. 6. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. dt: | 


 rejefting from the priefibood had been the ſenſe jiitended by him *, 
5 this is the ſlendereſt of all reaſoning, even though it had been ap- | 
3 plied to a Rhetorician by profeſſion, and in a language very co- | 
T: | n pious, and perfectly well underſtood :' How evanid is it therefore, 
| when applied to a Prophet under the impulſe of inſpiration, and i 
ſpeaking in the moſt ſcanty of all languages; the ſmall knowledge : 9 
of which is to be got from one ſingle volume of no large bulk, . 5 14 
| conveyed in a mode of writing ſubject to perpetual equivocations W 
and ambiguities! From the miſchiefs of which, God in his good 3 8 i 
providence. preſerved us by the Septuagint Tranſlation, „ 3 
while the Hebrew was a living language, and afterwards au- „ 
thenticated by the recognition of the in{pired-v writers ; of the New: ER 1 
' 


— — —— ——ů— —ͤ2—᷑ ̃ !—— 
a 
— 
— 


Teſtament. „ 5 1 „ )) 
However, the truth! is, that this explanation al the learned Spencer . 
muſt appear forced, even though we had no better: to oppoſe — 1 
But when there is a better at hand, which not only takes off all VVV 
the countenance which this 26th verſe affords to Dr. Shucktord's „ —_— 


5 interpretation of Aaalules not good, but o exactly quadrates with Wil 
Wy | 14:98 
4 the ſenſe here given, that it completes and perfects the ee 1 


. we ſhall be no longer frighted with its formidable look. %%% ery . 1 
= 'To underſtand then what it aims at, we muſt conſider. the's con- „% _ "in 
_ text as it has been explained above. The 21 ft and 22d verſes (it hath 
--.. been; ſhewn) contain God's purpoſes of judgment and of mercy in 
| general. The 23d, 24th, and 25th, explain! in what the intended = 
Judgment would have conſiſted, and how the prevailing mercy was 
qualified. The Iſraelites were to be pardoned ; but to be kept un- 
der, by the yoke of a ritual Law, deſeribed only in general by- 
the title of fPatutes not good. The 26th verſe opens the matter ſtill _ 
further, and explains the nature and genius of that yoke, together 2 
with its effects, both ſalutary and baleful. The ſalutary, as it was 
: a barrier to idolatry, the moſt enormous ſpecies of w vhich 3 was that 
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of cauſing their children to paſs through the fire to Moloch the baleful, | 


as it brought on their de/olation when they became deprived of the 
'Temple-worthip. But to be more. particular. I polluted them in their 


on gifts. By gifts I underſtand that homage (univerſally expreſſed, 
inthe ancient world, by Ritesof ſacrifice) which a People owed totheir 
God. And how were theſe gifts polluted ? By a multifarious Ritual, 
which, being g oppoſed to the idolatries of the Nations, was preſcribed : 
in reference to thoſe idolatries; and, conſequently, was incumbered 
with a thouſand. Ceremonies, reſpecting the choice of the animal; 
- 6 qualities and puriſications of the Sacrificers; $: and the direction 
and efficacy of each ſpecific Offering. This account of their pol. 
lution, by ſuch a Ritual, exactly auſwers to the character given of 
that Ritual, [ /fatutes not good, &c.] in the text in queſtion, | Then 
5 follows the reaſon of God's thus polluting them in their OWN g,. 
5 in that ſor, becauſe that] th: 77 cauſed to paſs through the fire all that 
openeth the wwomb—i. e. the polluting. Ritual was impoſed as a pu- 
 NISHMENT Fon, as well as BARRIER To their idolatries ; ; charac- 
ttcriſed under this moſt enormous and horrid of them all, the cauſ- 
ing of their children 70 paſs through the fire to Moloch. Then 7 
follows the bumiliating circumſtance of this ritual yoke, = that F : 
might make them de folate, i. e. that they ſhould, even from the na- 
ture of that Ritual, be deprived, when they moſt. wanted ir of 
their neareſt intercourſe with their God and King. A real ſtate of 
defolation 1 170 underſtand which, we are to conſider, that at the 
time this Propheſy was delivered, the Jews, by their accumulated 
Ns iniquities, were accelerating, what doubtleſs the Prophet had then 
in his eye, their puniſhment of the ſeventy years Captivity. Now, 

3 by the peculiar Conſtitution of the ritual Law, their Religion be- 
came, as it were, local; it being unlawful to offer ſacrifice but in 
the temple of Jeruſalem only. So that when they were led captive e 

into a foreign land, the moſt ſolemn and efſential intercourſe between 
God and them (Ihe morning and evening ſacrifice) was entirely cut 
off: and thus, by means of the ritual Law, they were emphatically 


ſaid 
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faid to be made deſolate. The verſe concludes in telling us, for 
what end this puniſhment was inflicted -h they might know that I 
am the Lord. How would this appear from the premiſſes? Very 
evidently. For if, while they were in Captivity, they were under 
an interdict, and their Religion in a ſtate of Suſpenſion, and yet 
that they were to continue God's ſelect people (for the ſcope of 
the v. hole Propheſy is to ſhew, that, Rn all their pro- 
vocations, God ſtill Were for bis name's ſake ), then, in order to 
: be reſtored to their Religion, they were to be reinſtated! in their 


own Land: which work, Propheſy always deſcribes as the utmoſt 


manifeſtation of God' s pow er. Their redemption from the Aſprian 
captivity particularly, being frequently compared, by the Prophets, 
to that of the E. 0 plian. From hence therefore all men 1 Ano: 1 
and collect, that the God of Iſracl was the Lord. > 
+ famous text then. we fee, may be thus aptly Paraphrase 
MN — I polluted them in their own gifts, m that they cariſed to paſs 

through ihe fre all that openeth the womb, that I might make them 


1 8 arfolate, to the end that they might. know that T am the Lord; [hb Es 


« 1 loaded the religious Worſhip due to me, as their God and 

King, with a number of opcroſe Ceremonies, to puniſh their paſt, : 

and to oppoſe to their future, idolatries; the moſt abominable of 
which was their making their children to paſs through the fire to 


2+ Moloch : And further, that I might have the Ceremonial Law 


always at hand as an inftrument for ſtill more ſevere punithments, 
avhen the full meaſure of their iniquities ſhould bring them into 
Captivity in a ſtrange land, I ſo contrived, by the very conſtitution 
of their Religion, chat it ſhould then remain under an interdict, 


and all ſtated intercourſe be cut off between me and them ; From 


which evil, would neceſſarily ariſe this advantage, An occaſion to 


„ manifeſt my power to the Gentiles, in bringing 195 People again, 


ufer a due time of penance, 1 into their own land.” 
Here we ſce, the text, thus expounded, connects and compleats 
5 The whole narrative, concerning the impoſition of the ritual Law, 
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and its nature 0 conſequences, from the 278 to the 26th verſe 


incluſively : and opens the hiſtory of it by due degrees, which the 
molt juſt and elegant compoſitions require, We are firſt informed 


of the threatened judgement, and of the prevailing mercy in gene- 


ral: —we are then told the ſpecific nature of that judgement, and. 
the circumſtance attending the accorded mercy ;—and laſtly, the 


Prophet explains the nature and genius of that attendant circum- 
| ftance ; together with its adverſe as well as benignant effects. 


1 have now deprived the CONNECTER. of all his arguments but 
one, for this ſtrauge 1 interpretation of flatutes-not good; and that one 
„ That the worſhippers of Baal and Aſp teroth, in. the book of 


Judges, and the ſlaves to Hfatutes not good in the prophet Ezekiel, , 
| having the common name of CHILDREN, muſt needs be the fame = 
individuals: Rut this 1 make a conſcience of taking from him. 3 


Vet ſuch confidence has the lear ned perſon 1 in his goodly expo- 


fttion, that he concludes his reaſoning againſt. the obvious ſenſe of 
5 the Propheſy, in this extraordinary manner“ Dr. Spencer! ima- . 


« gined, this text alone was ſufficient to ſupport his hypotheſis & 


but I cannot but think, if what has been offered be fairly con- e 
« fidered, NO HON EST . RITER can ever cite it again for that pure RY 


© poſe. 8 . 
Wat! is Dr. Spencer: J pee Jus this an no aches chak . 
A925 gave the ritual Law to the Jexws becauſe of the hardneſs of 1 their 3 


hearts 4; the very Hy porheſis of jeſus Chriſt himſelf. 
— But the Cox NEC TEA thinks, that, if what be has offired be 
— 5 fairly. conft idered, xo HONEST WRITER can ever cite it again for that ” 
b purpoſe. 5 5 his ſmells ſtrong of the Bigot. One can hardly think 
one's ſelf ! in the cloſet of S learned and ſober. Divine; but rather in 
ſome wild Conventicle of Merhodifts or Hutchinſonians; whoſe 
: criticiſms are all Revelations : 4 which, though you cannot embrace : 
but at the expence of COMMON SENSE, you are not allowed to quel. 


tion without fewo COMMON HONESTY, 


** 1 157. . e 5 + Mart. chap. Rix. ver. 8. 


| have 
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I have fairly confidered (as the Connecter expects his Reader ſhould 
do) what he has offered againſt Dr. Spencer's hypotheſis ; and if there 
be any truth in the concluſions of human reaſon, I think a writer 
may go on very advantageouſly, as well as with a good conſcience, 
to defend that Hypotheſis. How ſuch a writer ſhall be qualified by 
= Bigots, is another point. Many an HONEST MAN, I am perſuaded, 
will ſtill adhere to Dr. Shuckford's hypotheſis; and with the ſame 
good faith, with which he himſelf ſupported it: for though his 
charity will not allow that title to thoſe who diſlent from him, ; 


1 * God forbid, that 1 ſhould not give it to Him. 


But it is now time to proceed to the third period of nis ths; 
2 ohely. For the principal deſign of this work is to vindicate and il- 
luſtrate ſacred Scripture, though in my progreſs 1 be till obliged, : 
= from time to time, to ſtop a little, while 1 remove e the moſt r mate- 


__ rial obſtructions which lie! in my way. 1 
This Propheſy hitherto contains a declaration of the various 5 


puniſhments inflicted on the rebellious Iſraelites, from the time of 
Moſes's miſſion, to the preaching of Ezekiel. We have thewn that 5 8 
kheir puniſhment in the firſt period, was death in the wilderneſs : 
their puniſhment in the ſecond period, Was the fe n on their 5 


3 necks the yoke of the ritual Law. 8 


Their puniſhment i in the third period | is now to he. St; 7, 
| and we ſhall ſee that it conſiſted in rendering the yoke of the ritual 
: Law ſtill more galling, by withdrawing from them that ExTRA- 
= ORDINARY. PROVIDENCE, which once rewarded the ſtudious obſerv- 
ers of it, with many temporal bleſſ ings. The puniſhment was 
dreadful: and ſuch, indeed, the Prophet deſcribes it to have been. 

; But we may be aſſured, their crimes deſerved it, as having riſen 1 in 
proportion with it; and this likewiſe, he tells us, was the caſe. 
Their idolatries were at firſt, and fo, for ſome time, they conti- . 
nued to be, the mixing Pagan worſhip with the worſhip of the God 
of Iſrael. But though they had ſo often ſmarted for this folly, 
w_ Were yo 0 beſotted with the Gods of the nations, the Socks and 
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ones of the high places that their laſt progreſs in impiety was the 


project of As off the God of Ifracl entirely, at leaſt as their 
TUTELAR God, and of mixing themfelves amon gft the Nations. 


They Bad experienced, that the God of I/rael was a. jnAEOUS Gon, 
who would not ſhare his glory with another; and they hoped to 
avoid bis wrath by renouncing their Covenant with bim, and 
leaving him at liberty to chuſe another people. To ſuch a degree 
of impiety and madneſs was this devoted Nation arrived, when 
Ezekiel propheſied at the eve of their approaching Captivity. Al 
this will be made plain, by what follows. 2 
We have ſeen their behaviour in the two former: be in 
Fox PT, and in the WiLpEnxnss. The third begins with a de- 
ſcription of their Manners when they | had _— Poffefſion of the 
land of CANAAN. 5 ; SE je | 
Ver. 27. Son of man, ſpeak unto the louſe of Iſrael, and ſap. 
EY ow unto. them, Thus ſaith the Lord God, ver in this, your fathers > 
"06: have blaſphemed me, in chat they have committed a eee 


& againſt me. 


28, «6 For when 1 had brovght them into his land; 57 the Which 1 | 
, 10 1 lifted up my hand to give it to them, then they ſaw every high 8 
« hill, and all the thick trees, and they offered there their ſaca- 

1 * fices, and there they preſented the provocation: of their offer 


5 0 ing.“ 


i 


This was s their continual practice, even to the delivery df. this 7 
©: Propheſy; ; at which time, their enormities were come to the 
height, we juſt mentioned ; ; to contrive in their hearts to renounce 8 
the God of Iſrael, altogether. | ; But being { urrounded with calami- ” 

m7 ties, and a powerful enemy at their door, they were willing to. = 

| procure 8 preſent. relief from him, w hom they had fo much eden . 
e; though at this very inſtant, they were projecting to offend 
ſtill more. The ſing ular impudence of this conduct was, apparent- = 
ly, the immediate oveaſion of this famouz Propheſy; 3 as we ſhall | 
now lee. 


Ver. 


3 


„ 
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Ver. 30. Wherefore ſay unto the houſe of Iſrael, Thus ſaith 
« the Lord God, Are ye polluted after the manner of your fathers f 


and commit ye whoredoms after their abominations? 
31. For when ye offer your gifts, when ye make your ſons to 
| « paſs through the fire, ye pollute yourſelves with all your idols 
„EVEN TO THIS DAY. And ſhall I be enquired of by you, O | 


4% houſe of I{rael ? As [ live, * the Lord God, I will | not be 


* enquired of by you.“ CS, 
That this recourſe to the God of their Fathers was only a 8 55 
mentary impulſe, ariſing from their preſſing neceflities, Is evident 
from what immediately follows; the mention of that ſpecific crime 
which brought. upon them the e annexed to the third | 


T period. — 


Ver. 32. 6 Ax rnar wWurcn COMETH INTO. YOUR, MIND 


HALL NOT BE AT AT, Ly: THAT E SAY, WE WILL BE AS THE 
44 


© HEATHEN, As THE FAMILIES o THE COUNTRIES, * TO SERV © 


* WOOD AND ETONE. os, 
8 33. «Ag 1 live, ai the L Lord God, Swely ws a mighty hand, — 

and; with a: ſtretched out arm, AND WITH FURY. POURED ov Ty a 
* «WILL: 1 RULE OVER You. . 
„ Ax DI WILL BRING YOU our FROM THE PEOPLE, AND 


„ WILL GATHER YOU OUT OF THE COUNTRIE J WHEREIN YE ARE 


* scATTN RED, with a miohty hand, and with a ſtrerched out arm, 


0 AND WITH. FURY. POURED OUT. ***V 
N « And 1 will bring you into the WILD: 'RNESS OF THE PEQ- 
0 PLE, 2 there will | plead with you face to face. - Ty ET, 
306. Like as 1 pleaded | with your fathers in the 2 de of 8 
e la. ad of Egypt, to will L plead with you face to face,” 
By all this it appears, that the Jews of this time were little 
” anxious. to avaid their approaching 7 % aptivity, denounced | and 
e by all their Prophets. What they wanted was a light ” 
and caſy ſervitude, which miglit enable them to mingle with, and 
at Laſt to be loſt among gft the Nations; 2 bike the Ten T ries which | 


| bad : 


v33 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox IV. 
had gone before them. Againſt the vileneſs of theſe hopes is 
this part of the Propheſy directed. God aſſures them, he will 
bring them out of the Aſſyrian Captivity, as he had done out of 
the Egyptian; but not in mercy, as that deliverance was procured, 
as Le judgment, and 1h fury poured out, And as he had brought 
j | their Fathers 1 into the wilderneſs of the land of Egypt, ſo would he 
1 | bring them into the wILDERNESS OF THE PEOPLE, that is, the 
_ Aua of Canaan, which they would find, on their return to it, 1 
| 5 wWuꝰõas become deſart and uninhabited + aud therefore elegantly calle 
=: „ wilderneſs of the people. But what now was to be their reception, | 
8 on their ſecond poſſeſſion of the promiſed Land? a very different 
Tn e from the firſt, God indeed leads them here again with 
"= „ mighty hand and a 2 etched out arm; and it was to take poſſeſſion ; $- 
1 ns but not, as at firſt, of a land Howmg with milk and honey, but of 
g _— FFF > a priſon, a houſe of - correction where they v were to TY under the 
| 1 „ rb 2 700 and to remain in bonds. 5 1 
—_ 4; 37, Ann IWILL cAusE You (lays God) v To PASS UNDER TE 
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# „„ © ROD, AND I WILL BRING YOU INTO THE BOND OF THE co» [0 
i „ . vENAN T.“ . 1 i 
it e Words which Kron iy a dlegantly TE CubjeRtion + to % 4 
1 ritual Law, after the extraordinary Providence, which ſo much! 1 


1 3 aalleviated the yoke of it, Was withdrawn: And we find it with- 
EE © ſoon after their return from the Captivity.—But, the 5 KH 
Propheſy, carrying « on the e to the en deliverance, CS 
adds N 1 
Ver. 38. 00 And I will purge out : from amougſt you, ue Rebels, =. 4 
and thei that tranſgreſs againft me: I will bring them forth | 
out of the country where "wor ſojourn, and La ſhall not enter 1 
into the land of Urael.” „ 8 8 =_ 
| Theſe Rebels, like their Farnise in thy EY were indeed 5 # | 
to be brought out of Captivity, but were never to enjoy the pro=  |Þ 1 
| miſed Land; and che reſt, like the CHILDREN in ; the wilderneſs, 1 
> were 
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were to have the yoke of the ritual Law ſtill made more galling. 


And thus the cop ARISON is compleated.. 
Theſe were the three different puniſhments inflicted in theſe three 


different periods. The firſt pERSONAL ; the fecond and the third, 
NATIONAL ; only the third made heavier than the ſecond, 1 in pro- 
portion to their accumulated offences. > 8 
hut as, in the height of God's vengeance on- the ſins of his 
wretched people, the diſtant proſpect always terminated in a mercy ;_ 
So, with a mercy, anda promiſe of better times, the whole of this 
prophetic Scene is cloſed ; in order that the NATTOx to which it | 
is addrefled, ſhould, however criminal they were, not be left i 7 | 
an utter ſtate of deſperation, but be afforded ſome ſhadow of repoſe, 
in the proſpect of future peace and tranquillity. For now, turning. 
again to theſe temporary Inquirers after Gods the 3 Y : addreſſes | 
op them, in this manner, 
Ver. 39. As for you, 0 houſe of Iſrael, thus faith the Lord 
1 God, Go ye, ſerve ye every one his idols, and hereafter ailo, 
«if ye will not hearken unto me : But pollute you my holy n name 5 
2 no more with your gifts, and with your idols. 0 
= Ag much as to ſay, Go on no longer 1 in this div ded worlhip ; 
halt no more between two opinions; if Baal be your God, 
ferve him; 1 the God of Iſrael, tlien ſerve him only. The 
reaſon follows. . ws 
Ver. 40 43. « For. in mine holy mountain—there Pall 1 che 
. horſe ſe of Ifrael— erve me. There will [ acce; at them, and. there 
0 will I require your Hering all. your help things ; 
« | ball ye remember Four ways, and all ; your. doings whir eiu ye have 2 855 
5 been defiled, AND YE SHALL ILOTHE YOURSELVES IN YOUR OWN 
„ $:G6HT,”—i. e. © For then, a new order of things ſhall com- 
menge My people, after their return from the Captivity, ſhall i 
| be as averſe to idolatry, as till then they were prone and diſpoſed 1 
it: and the memory of their 8 2 8 follics ſhall male them lothe 25 
1b. 1 mpelves 1 in their OW Ir ſight.” And d this, indeed, was the fact, 
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we learn by their whole hiſtory, from their reſtoration to their own 
Land, quite down to the preſent hour. 


The idea of MERCY is naturally attached to-that of repentance 


and reformation; and with MERCY the Propheſy concludes. 


Ver. 43+ And ye ſhall know that Jam the Lird when I have 


8 rrouglit with you for my name's fake z not according 70 your wicked Be 
* avs, nor According to your. corrupt doings, 8 ye houſe of Iſrael, 


% ſrith the Lord God.“ 
The Reader hath now a full explanation of the whole Prophecy: 


0 ie he may underſtand how juſtly it hath acquired its eminent 
celebrity. Its general ſubject being no leſs than the Fate and 
Fortunes of the Jewiſh Republic ; of which the ſeveral parts are 
40 important, ſo judiciouſly choſen, ſo elegantly diſpoſed, and ſo 

nobly enounced, that we. ſee. the divinity of. the in — | 
ſtep we take. 2 5 

But to return to the peculiar purpoſe of this Comment,: Which Ls 

10 given to ſhew, that God himſelf has delivered the ritual Law | 
of the Jews, under the character of Statutes that. Were not good, 5 
; and Fudgments whereby they ſhould not live *. 

The uſe 1 would make of it againſt Wirsius, with whom I have = 
been concerned, is to ſhew, that if ſuch be the genius of the 5 
. ritual Law, it is no wonder it ſhould have, in its compoſition, an 
; alloy of no better materials, than Egyptian and other Pagan Cere- 
monies; cleanſed indeed and refined from their immoralities and 
ſuperſtitions: 2 And converſely, that a compoſition of ſuch an alloy 
was very aptly characteriſed by Statutes not of and  Fudgments | 


-<vbereby they could not live. "4: 


Thus having before ſeen what little force ae was in Witſius' 88 
arguments, and now underſtanding how little reaſon he had te 
be ſo tenacious of his opinion ; the reader may think he ſcarce me- 
rited the diſtinRion of being recommended. to a learned Body a as 


. See note [BBBBB], at t the end of this Book, 
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the very bulwark of the faith, in this matter. But tet what will 


ecome of his arguments, he deferves honour for a much better 


thing than orthodox diſputation : I mean, for an honeft tura of 
mind, averſe to imputing odious deſigus to his adverſaries, or dau- 


gerous conſequences to their opinions *. 
On the whole then, we conclude, both againſt DersT and is; 
LIE VER, that the Ritual Law's being made in reference to Egyp- 


tian renden 1s no. reaſonable objection | to the — of ite 


oe. „ 
But the Deiſt may e « That though. 1 n tlie 


. Atelier were once deeply infected with that ſuperſtition, ſuch 4 

- ritual might be neceflary to ſtop and cure a growing evil; yet as 

the remedy Was ſo multiplex, burdenſome, and ſlavith, Ane 
therefore not in itſelf eligible, how happened it, that Gop, Who 5 

5 had this family under His immediate and peculiar care, ſhould 

ſuffer them to contract an infection which —— o inconvenient 5 

| and | impure : A remedy ? 25 


J have been ſo acid to find che Arongeſt objections: of infis 


delity end! in the ſtronger recommendation of revealed Religion, that 
1 have never been backward, either to produce what they have 
| ſaid, when they write their beft, or to imagine what they would 
ay, if they knew how to write better. To this therefore I reply, 
That the promiſe Gor had made to Abraham, to give his poſterity 
the land of Canaan, co: ald not be performed till that Family was 
grown ſtrong enough to take and keep poſſeſſion of R. In the : 
mean time, therefore, they were neceſſitated to reſide amongſt de 
laters. And we have ſeen, although they reſided unmixed, how 
violent a propenſity they ever had to join themſelves to the Gen- 85 
tile Nations, and to practiſe their Manners. a Geb, therefore, in 
his infinite wiſdom brought them into Egypt, and kept them * Re by. 
during this period; ; the only place where they could remain, for lo. 


* Sec note eln at the end of this Bock, 
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642 THE DIVINE LEGATION. Boox IV. 
long a time, ſafe and unconfounded with the natives; the ancient 
Egyptians being, by numerous inſtitutions, forbidden all. fellow- 
ſhip with ſtrangers ; and bearing, beſides, a particular averſion to 
the profeſſion * of this Family. Thus we ſee, that the natural diſ- 
poſition of the Ifraclites, which, in Egypt, occaſioned their ſuper- 
ſtitions; and, in conſequence, the neceſſity of a burthenſome 


r ” 


Ritual, would, in any other Country,. have abſorbed them in. 
TD Gentiliſm, and confounded. them with Idolaters. From this ob- 
jection, therefore, nothing comes but a new occaſion to adore. 
the footſteps of eternal Wildom i in his Diſpenſations to his choſen. 


: People. 


_ . III. 
The laſt e „ 7 hat the: very . of Miſes 


” Fo yptian learning, and the Laws inſtituted i in compliance to the people's Akan 
| prejudices, and in oppoſi tion to Egyptian W area a firong co con- Cs 
£ FOES of the divinity of his miſſion. - 


Ecvyer was the great School of legiſlation for the reſt of Man- : 


"Kod. And fo revered were her oracular dictates, that foreign Law- 
givers, who went thither for inſtruction, never ventured to deviate 
from thoſe fundamental principles of Government which ſhe pre- = 
ſcribed. In RELIGION, | particularly, which always made a part 
of civil Policy, they ſo cloſely adhered to Egyptian maxims, that 
Poſterity, as we have ſeen, were deceived into an opinion that the : 
Greek Lawgivers had received their very Gods from thence. G. 
Wbat therefore muſt we think had been the caſe of 4 Native 55 
of Egypt; bred up from his infancy 1 in Egyptian wiſdom, and, 
1 length, become a member of their Legiſlative body ? would ſach — 
a man, when going to frame a civil Policy and Religion (though 
| we ſuppoſe nothing of that natural affection, which the beſt 
f and wifeſt men have ever borne for their Own country inſtirutions), 


» The profeſſion of Shepberds, 
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be at all welle to deviate fron its fundamental principles of -- 
Government? : 

Yet here we have in Moſes, according to our Adverſarics' account 
of him, a mere human Lawgiver, come freſh out of the Schools 
of Fgypt, to reduce a turbulent People into Society, acting on | 
fundamental Principles of Religion and Policy directly oppolite to 
all the maxims of Egyptian Wiſdom. 


One of the chief of which, in the REL!GIOUS POLICY of Egypt, 


- was, That the government of the World had, by the ſupreme 
Ruler of the univerſe, been committed into the hands of ſubordi- 
nate, local, tutelary Deities; amongſt whom. the ſeveral Regions 
oft the earth were ſhared out and divided: that theſe were the true : 
and proper objects of all public and popular Religion ; and that the 
knowledge of the ONE TRUE God, the Creator of all things, was 
highly dangerous to be communicated to the People ; but was to be 
ſecreted, and ſhut up in their MYSTERIES; and in them, to be 
revealed only occaſionally, and to a few ; Y and thoſe few, the wife, 5 
Ae learned, and ruling part of mankind *. Now, in plain de- 
7s fiance and contempt of this moſt venerable Principle, our Egyptian = 
Lawgiver rejects. theſe doctrines of inferior Deitics, as impoſtures, 
and lying vanities ; and boldly and openly preaches up to the People, 
the belief of the ONE TRUE Gov, the Creator, as the ſole object 
85 of the Religion of all mankind . . 
| Another fundamental maxim, the RELIGIOUS POLICY of Egypt, 5 
| was to propagate, by every kind of method, the doctrine of A 
FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS ; ; as the neceflary 
ſupport of all Religion and Government. Here again, our Law- 
giver (no Deiſt can tell why T): forſakes all his own principles ; 
intentionally rejects a ſupport, which was as really beneficial to 
gan, in all his intereſts, as. the other notion, of inferior Dei- . 


4 : 


2 See an account ol theſe Mysrenes in the fir volume. D 
* See note [DDDDD}, at the end of this Book, Es 
4 Sec View of Lord Bolingbroke” * Philoſophy, Letter Iv. 
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ties, was but thought to be; intirely omits to mention it in 8 
Iuſtitutes of Law and Religion; and is fludiouſly ſilent 1 in all thoſe 
particulars which lead to the propagation of it *, But of this, 
more at large, ina future volume. . ED 
Again, it was of the CIVIL POLICY of E ay pt. to prefer an heredi⸗ 
| tary de\potic Monarchy to all other forms of Government: Moſes, 
on the contrary gerects a "THEOCCRACY on the free choice of the Peas 

_ ple; to be adminiſtered Ariſtocraticaly. 

Add to all this, that his deviation from tlie Polley of- Egypt 
Was encountering the ſtrongeſt prejudices of his People; whe were 
violently carried away to alt. the cuſtoms. aud 1 Luperſtitions of that 5 


— 
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. 5 
And now let an ingenuous Deiſt weigh theſe inſtances, 1 wit th | 
many more that will caſily occur to him, and then fairly tell us 
is ſentiments. Let him try, if he can think it was at all likety, 
that Moſes, a mere human Lawgiver, TY Native of Egypt, and 
learned! in all its political W iſdom, ſhould, in the formation of-a- © 
No „% Fo Civil policy, for ſuch a People as he undertook to govern, act di 
„„ ” rectly contrary to all the fundamental | principles | in - which be had 
1 ET been inſtructed? „„ 5 2 


4 To this perhaps. it may As ſaid, 3 That Moſes 1 1 15 
. Kod) the folly and falſhood of 1n ferior Gops : that he did not be⸗ | 
= heve the doctrine of a future Rate of rewards and puniſhments ;- : 

. ; that he was too honeſt. to employ fraud that his love to his 
= „ People made him indiſpoſed to an hereditary deſpotic Monarchy ;— 1 
ß that the theologic principles of Egypt led him to the invention 
x CL gd © Rel of a Turochd. To all. this, 1 anſwer, nds Rs 
5 1. As to his ſeeing the fa pod of inferior G80 did many 70, 
8 of the old Lawgivers, inſtructed in Egyptian policy; ä 
being taught to think Polytheiſm | uſeful to Society, they did not, | 
for all that, the leſs cultivate their abominable idolatry.” 
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2. As to his not believing a future fate, and his honeſty i in not teach- 
mg what he did not believe. —$uch Objectors forget that they have 
already made lim a fraudulent! impoſtor, in his pretenſion to a di- 
vine employment. Now if the end of civil Government made 

| him fraudulent in that inſtance, it would hardly ſuffer him to be 
ſcrupulous in this even allowing the extravagance of this fancy, 
that he did not believe a future ſtate ; becauſe, as hath been proved : 
at large *, *, the propagation of this doctrine is, and was always be- 
lieved to be, the firmeſt ſupport of civil ä But of this 
more at large, hereafter, _ 5 

3. With. regard to his concern mn for the happinsſs If his RY — 

I Will readily allow this to be very confiſtent with Heroic or Le- 

gillative fraud. But this happineſs the ancient Lawgivers thought” 
beſt procured by the Egyptian mode of Government. And indeed 
they had EXPERIENCE, the beſt guide in public matters. For 


the excellent education which the Egyptians gave their Kings, 1 in 


training. them up to the love of the Public, and high veneration 
for the Laws, prevented the uſual abuſe of power; and gave to 
that people the longeſt and moſt uninterrupted courſe of proſperity | 
that any Nation ever enjoyed +... It is no wonder, therefore, that 5 
this ſhould make MONARCHY. (as i it did) the firſt favourite for m of 


- Government, in all places civilized by the aid of Egypt. 


4. But, the theologic principles of Egypt. led Moſes to the invention 
of a Taxzocracy.—Without doubt thoſe. principles, as we ſhall - 
lee hereafter, occaſioned 1ts eaſy reception amongſt the Hebrews. 5 
But there is one circumſtance 1 in the caſe that ſhews its invention 
+ muſt have been of Gov, and not of Moſes. For the ground of 0s 
5 eaſy reception Was. the notion of local tutclary Deities. But this no- 
tion, Moſes, in preaching up the doctrine of the one true Gon. . 


entirely took away. This, indeed, on a ſuppoſition of a Diving 
1 Le6aT0N, has all the marks of admirable wiſdom ; bur toppulng 


* See the art 1 5 
+; dee note [FFFF FL at the end of this Book, 
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it to be Moſes's own contrivance, we ſee nothing but inconſiſtency 


-and abſurdity. He forms a deſign, and then defeats it; he gives 
with oLe hand, and he takes away with the other. 


1. But | i may be farther objected, —< That, as it was the 1 inten- 


«tion of Moles to ſeparate. theſe people from all others, he there- 
fore, gave them thoſe cro! s and oppoſite: inſtitutions, as a barrier to 


all communication. i Tothis' I anſwer, 


RE That were it indeed Gor, and not Moſes, who projected 
- 4his SEPARATION, the reaſon would be good, Becauſe the 1 imme- 
diate end of Goy's ſeparation was twofold, to keep them unmixed; 

and to ſecure them from idolatry : and ſuch end could not be 
effected but by oppoſing thoſe fundamental principles of Egypt, ws 

With. the doQrine of ONE Gop, and the inſtitution of a TurOcRACv. : 

But then this, which would be 4 good reaſon, will become a very . 

bad objection. ; Our Deiſt is to be held to the queſtion. ; He regards - 

| Moſes as a mere human Lawgiver. But the ſole end which ſuch a . 

one could propoſe by a ſeparation, was to preſerve his people pure 

and unmixed. Now this could be effected only by laws which 
kept them at home, and diſcouraged and prevented all foreign com- 


merce: and theſe, by the ſame means, bringing on general poverty, 


there would be ſmall danger of their being much frequented, while 
they laboured under that contagious malady. This we know was 
the caſe of Sparta. It was their Lawgiver's chief aim to keep them 
diſtinct and unmixed. But did he do this by inſtitutions which 
cCroſſed the fundamental principles of the Religion and Policy of 
Greece? By no means. They were all of them the ſame. The 
method he employed was only to frame ſuch Laws as diſcouraged i 
: commerce: and foreign intercourſe. And theſe proved effectual. 1 
the rather inſtance in the Spartan, than in any other Government, „ Y 
becauſe the end, which Moſes and Lycurgus purſued j in common, 
(though for different purpoſes) of keeping their people ſeparate, 
_ occaſioned ſuch a likeneſs in ſeveral Parts of the two Inſtitutions, 
as was, in my opinion, the real origin of that tradition mentioned 
in 


N 
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in the firſt book of Maccabces, That there was a 5 

between the two People. 

2. But, ſecondly, as it is very true, that the mere intention 
of keeping a people ſeparate and unmixed (which is all a human 

Lawgiver could have in view) would occaſion Laws in oppotition 
to the cuſtoms of thoſe people with whom, from their vicinity to, 


or fondneſs for, they were in moſt danger of being con founded; ſo, 
when I inſiſted. on thoſe Anti-Egyptian inſtitutions, which I-gave 
as a certain proof of Moſes's Divine Legation, I did not reckon, 
in my account, any of that vaſt number of ritual and municipal 
laws, which, Manetho confeſſes, were g/ ven principally i in oppoſi ton 
10 Egyptian cuſtoms x. This a mere ſeparation would require: : But 


this is a very different thing from the oppoſition to FUNDAMEN= 


TALS, here inſiſted on; which a mere ſeparation did not in the 


8 leaſt require. 


III. But it may be i farther urged, « 06 «© That jeſt for 
5 at uſage might diſpoſe Moſes to obliterate the memory of the place 
they came from, by A- Policy contrary to the fundamental Inſtitu- 8 
tions of Egypt.“ Here again our objeQing Deiſt will forget him- 
ſelf. 1. He hath urged a CONFORMETY in the Law to Egyptian — 
Kites; and this, in order to diſcredit Moſes's Divine Legation : „ 
and we have allowed him his fact. Whatever it was therefore that 
engaged Moſes to his gencral OPPOSITION, it could not be re- | 
ſentment : 2 for that had certainly prevented all kind of conformity 5 


or fimilitude. 


. But, ſecondly, ſuch effects « civil reſentment, the natural 
5 manners of men will never ſuffer us to ſuppoſe. We have in an— 

cient hiſtory many accounts of the ſettlement of new Colonics, 
x forced W from home oy their fellow. citizens. But we 
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never f ad that this imbittered them againſt their Country- inſti- 
tutions. On the contrary, their cloſe adlierence to their native 
cuſtoms, notwithſtanding all perſonal wrongs, has in every age 


enabled learned men-to find out their origmal, by ſtrong characteriſtic 
marks of relation to the mother city. And the reaſon is cvident.: 
| INNATE LOVE or ONE'S COUNTRY, whoſe attractive power, coli 
trary to that of natural bodies, is, ſtrongeſt at a diſtance; and IN- 
 VETERATE MANNERS which ſtick cloſeſt in diſtreſs (the uſual 
ſtate of all new Colonies) are qualities: infinitely too ſtrong to give 
; way to reſentment againſt particular men for perſonal i injuries. 
0 not indeed unlikely but that ſome certain ſpecific Law or 
exfivin; which did, or was imagined. to contribute to their diſgrace 8 
„ and expulſion, might, out of reſentment, be reprobated by the new 
Colony. And this is the utmoſt that the 7 8 of mankind will 
_ ſuffer us to ſuppoſe. 8 RP 
On the whole, therefore, I conclude. that Moszs's N - 
7 LEARNING. 1s A STRONG CONFIRMATION or THE DIVINITY or 
His MISSION. | 
0 The ſecond part of the propoſition 3 is no 151 de That the = 
ö lewe inflituted i in compliance to the people's prejudices, and in oppoſit lion 
nt Egyptian ſupenſtitions, Support the ſame truth with equal frrength. 
Had Moſes's Miſſion been only pretended, his conduct, as a wile 
T Lawgiver, had doubtleſs been very different. His buſineſs hack 
been then only to ſupport a falſe pretence to inſpiration. "Eet us :- 
ſee how he managed. He pretended to receive the whole frame of -- 
& national Inſtitution from Gop; and to have had the pattern of all e 
5 its parts brought him down from Heaven, to the Mount. > 
when this came to be promulged, it was ſeen that, the cxREM O- 
NIAL LAW being politically inſtituted, partly i in compliance to the 
people's prejudices, and partly in oppoſition to Epyptian ſuperſti- : 
F tions, ſeveral of its Rites had a reference to the Pagan ſuperſtitions : 
= Vogue. This, as we fee, from the objection of the 1 1gnorant by. 
- theſe Was might have been an objection 1 in choſe. And as an 
8 Unpoſtor 5 
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Impoſtor could not have foreſeen the objection, his fears of a diſ - 
.covery would have made him decline ſo hazardous a tyſtem, and. 
cautiouſly avoid every thing that looked like an imitation. It is 
true, that, on enquiry, this unfolds a ſcene of admirable and 


ſuperior wiſdom : but it is ſuch as an Impoſtor cculd never have 


projected or at leaſt would never have ventured to leave to the 


nercy of popular judgment. We conelude, therefore, that this 


conduct is a clear proof that Moles actually received the Inſtitu- 
tion from Gov. Nor does this in anywile « contradict what we have - 
: ſo much inſiſted on above, T hat a mere human Lawgiver, or even 
an inſpired one, acting with free agents, 18 neceſſitated to comply - 
with the paſſions of the People ; 0 compliance which would neceſ- 
Op facily induce ſuch a relation to Egypt as we find in the ritual Law : 
for we muſt remember too what hath been likewiſe ſhewn, that 
85 the ends of 4 divine aud human Lawgiver, both uſing the commo! 1 
mcans of a SEPARATION, ate vaſtly different; the latter only aim- ; 
ing to keep the people unmixed ; the former, to keep them pure 
3 on idolatry. Now, in both caſes, where the People are dealt: 
With as free agents, ſome compliance to their prejudices will be 1 
neceſſary. But as, in the Inſtitutions of a human Lawygiver pretend- 
ing ouly to inſpiration, ſuch compliance in the Ritual, would be 
ſubject to the danger here ſpoken of; and as compliance in the 
FUNDAMENTALS, ſuch as the object of Worſhip, a future State, 
and mode of civil Government, would not be ſo ſubje& ; ; and, at the 
: ſame time, would win moſt forcibly on a prejudiced people, to the 
promoting the Legiſlator s end; we muſt needs conclude that theſe . 
Would be the things he would comply with and eſpouſe. On the : 
: other hand, as a divine Lawgiver could not comply i in theſe things; * 
and as a Rirvar, like the Moſaic, w was the only means left of 
1 gaining his end; we muſt conclude that a divine Lawgiver would 5 
: make his compliance on that ſide. 


"Js Let me only add one corollary to our BELIEVING ApvensA- 


RIES, as a farther ſupport of this part of the Propeſi ton; „That 
Vol. ET O . allowing 


* * 


6592 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IV. 
allowing the Ritual-law to be generally inſtituted in reference to 
Egyptian and other neighbouring Superſtitions, the divine wiſdom 
of the contrivance will be ſeen in redoulyled luſtre. One reaſon, as 
we have ſeen above, of the oppoſition to the notion of ſuch a re- 
ference is, that the RITUAL Law WAS TYPICAL, not only of things 
h to that Diſpenſation, but to the Evangelical. This then 
they take for granted; and, as will be.ſhewn dende with good 
reaſon. Now an Inſtitution. of a body of Rites, particularly and 
5 minutely levelled en, and referring to, the idolatrous prac- 
tices of thoſe ages and, at the ſame time, as minutely typical, 
not only of all the remarkable tranſactions under that Diſpenſation, 
but likewiſe of all the great aud conſtituent parts of a future one, 
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1 to ariſe 1 in a diſtant age, and of a genius directly oppoſite, muſt 

_ 8 needs give an attentive conſiderer the moſt amazing idea of divine 85 _ 
| „„ Os wiſdom *. And this I beg leave to offer to the conſideration of- the ah | 5 
j rr  unprejudiced Reader, as another ſtrong INTERNAL. ARGUMENT 8 7 

1 5 VVV RIrvar LAW WASG NOT OF MERE HUMAN | co Z 


TRIVANCE. Tm 
TE = add 3 enge to the UNBELIEVING. ; Jews. 1 
1 „ . We have ſecu at large how expedient it was for the Jews of the-:- 
7 „„ firſt ages, that the Ritual or ceremonial Law ſhould be directed 
i againſt the ſeveral idolatries of thoſe mew Ita Was as e for 5 


e "ts what the learned "FOTO fays on this occaſion : 4% Atque hac! in re Deus ſa- 
1 pientiæ ſuæ ſpecimen egregium edidit, et inn non abſimile quod in mundo fre- 


85 « quenter obſervamus: in eo enim, notante Verulamio, dum natura alind agit, provi- be 
« © dentia aliud elicit ; nam frondibus quas natura, conſuetudinem ſuam retinens, A b A 
—& mtitur providentia ad coeli j injurias a fructu tenello propulſandas. Pari modo, cum He- s | 
"IF brzorum natio, conſuetudinem ſuam exuere neſcia, ritus antiquos impenſe deſide- 7, 

* raret. Deus eorum deſiderio ſe morigerum præbebat; ſed eorum ruditate & im po- 

. tentia Per ad ſines egregios & ſapientia ſua dignos ute batur. Sic enim ritus anti- 

4 66 quos populo indultos, circumftantiis quibuſdam demptis aut additis, immutavit, ut 


rerum cœleſtium ſchema repræſentarent, oculis purgatioribus facile percipiendum; 
« adeo ut Deus — Ilraelitarum ſtudüs obſequens. divina promoveret.“ De Leg. 
Heb, Kit, * 218. | | | | | | 


the 
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the Jews of the later ages that this Law ſhould be 1 vricAL like- 


wiſe. For had it not been Hpical, God would have given a Law 


| whoſe reaſon would have ceaſed many ages before the Theocracy 


was aboliſhed : and ſo have afforded a plauſible occaſion to tlie 


Jews s for changing or abrogating them, on their own head. 


3. Let me add a third corollary to the UNBELIEVvING GENTILES. 

The Law's being zypical obviates their fooliſh argument againſt Re- 
 velation, that the abolition of the Moſaic religion and the eſtablith- 
ment of the Chr ian in its ſtead, impeaches the wiſdom of God, as 


implying change and inconſtancy in his acting; for by his mak- 


ing the Law typical, the two religions are ſeen to be the two parts 


OE. one and the ſame defign. 5 5 
The great Maimonides, who firſt 125 explained the CAUSES at the 


Jewiſh Ritual in any reaſonable manner (and who, to obſerve 1 it by 
the way, ſaw nothing in the raw but temporal ſanftions), was fo 
ſtruck with the {plendor of divinity, which this light reflected back 

upon the law, that in the entry on his ſubject he breaks out 
into this triumphant boaſt, EA TIBI EXPLICABO ur PLANE NON 
 AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUEAS ET DIFFERENTIAM HABEAS aua DIs- 

SO POSSIS INTER ORDINATIONES LEGUM CONDITARUM AB 


"This the 1 ſees ha; may be vet by: Say and boldly - 
ſubmitting to the force of evidence. Such a manifeſtation ot the 
divinity of the Law, ariſing out of the Deiſt J own Principe, as 

7 is ſufficient to cover him with confuſion ! 1 5 

-:.” And what is it, we loſe? Nothing ſure very great or 1 encatlews. - 

The! imaginary honour of being original 1 11 certain Rites (conſidered 85 . 

in themſelves) indifferent ; and becoming good or bad by compariſon, 

or by t the authority which enjoins them, and * the __ to which = 


| they are directed. 


T0 Dei indeed pretends. thaty 1 in \ the things borrowed. from | 
Egypt, the firſt principles of Law and Morality, and the very 


p 3 In his More Nevoch, Par, UL, —And ſce note bee at the end of this Book. 
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triteſt cuſtoms of civil life, are to be included. The extravagance 
of this fancy hath been expoſed elſewhere &. But as it is a ſpecies 
of folly all parties are apt to give into, it may not be aTiſs to con- 
ſider this matter of TRADUCTIVE cus os a little more particularly. 


There is nothing obſtr aRs our dilcoveries in Antiquity (as far 


as concerns the nobleſt end of this ſtudy, the knowledge of man- 
kind) ſo much as that falſe, though. undiſputed Principle, that 
the general cuſtoms of men, whether civil or relig. gious, (in which 
a common likeneſs. connects, as in a chain, the Manners of its 
inhabitants, throughout the whole globe) are traductive from one 
another. When, in truth, the origin of this general ſimilitude is. 
from the ſameneſs of one common Nature, improved by reaſon, or 
debaſed by ſuperſtition. But when a cuſtom, whoſe meaning lies 
not upon the ſurface, but requires a profounder ſcarch, is the 
L ſubject o of inquiry, ut is much eaſier to tell us that the uſers 
£ borrowed 1 it from ſuch or ſuch a people, than rightly to inform us, 
| what common principle of REASON or SUPERSTITION gave birth to. 
| 2 it in both. Es e TT 
How many able writers have employed NIE time and learning 1 
to prove that Chriſtian Rome borrowed their ſuperſtitions from the 
Pagan city! They have indeed ſhewn an exact and ſurpriſing . 
neſs in a great variety of inſtances. But the concluſion from. thence, 
_ that, therefore, the Catholic borrowed from the Heathen, as plau- 


fible as it may ſeem, is, I think, a very great miſtake ; which the 


followers of this hypotheſis might have underſtood without the 
aſſiſtance of the prineiple here laid down: ſince the riſe of the ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtoms in queſtion were many ages later than the converſion 
of that imperial city to the Chriſtian Faith: a conſequently, at the 
time of their introduction, there were no PAGAN prejudices which 
required ſuch a compliance from the ruling Clergy. For this, 
but principally for the general reaſon here advanced, I am rather : 
induced to believe, that the very fame ſbirit ef ſuperſtition, as] 


* Vol, J. book | ii. | 


: 1 > 


ME. 


* 
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ing in equal circumſtances, made both Papiſts and Pagans truly 


originals, 


But does this take off from the juſt reproach which the Reformed 


| have caſt upon the Church of Rome, for the practice of ſuch Rites, 
and encouragement of ſuch Superſtitions ? Surcly not; but rather 
ſtrongly Pro it. In the former caſe, the rulers of that Church 
nad been guilty of a baſe compliance with the infirm. ities of their 
ncw converts: in the latter, the poiſon of ſuperſtition 28 teen to 
Þ rave infected the very vitals of its Hierarchy * . 
Bot then, truth will fare almoſt as ill en a richt, as whe a 
. wrong principle. is puthed to an extravagance. * 4 bus, as it vv ould 5 
be ridiculous to deny, that the Roman laws of the T welve Tables 
were derived from the Greeks, becauſe we have a circumſtantial 
hiſtory of their traduQion : : ſoit would be equally fooliſh not to 
own, that a great part of the Jewith ritual was compoled 1 in refer- 
ence to the ſuperſtitions of Egypt; : becauſe their long abode in the 2 
| country had made the 1{raelites extravagantly fond of. La nan 
ceuſtoms: but to think (as ſome Deiſts ſcem to have donc) that 
they borrowed from thence their common principles of morality, 5 
and the legal proviſions for the ſupport of ſuch principles 4⁵ 
"4 od whether we conſider the Ifraelites under a divine or human di- | 
rection, a thing equally abſurd; and ſuch an abſurdity as betrays 8 the 


grofleſt | ignorance of human nature, and the hiſtory of mankind. 


And thus much concerning the AN TIQUITY of Egypt, and its 


EFFECTS. on the Divine Legen of Moſes. 4 


5 ee note bunu 15 at the « end! of this Book. + Sec Marſuum. 
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NOTES BOOK iv 
P. 343. n. Prideaux, in b learned an has indeed told 1 us 4 > 
LA. very entertaining ſtory of LOROASTRES: : whom, of an early 


Lawgiver of the Bactrians, Dr. Hyde had made a late falſe prophet * 
the Perſians, and the preacher- up of one God in the public religion; 
which doctrine, however, this learned man ſuppoſes to be ſtolen from the 
5 Jews. But the truth is, the whole is a pure fable; contradicts all learned an- 
tiquity: and is ſupported only by the ignorant and romantic relations of 
late Perfian writers under the Califes ; who make Zoroaſtres contemporary 
with Darius Hyſlaſpis, and ſervant to one of the Jewiſh prophets; yet, in 
another fit of lyi ing, they place him as early as Moſes : they even ſay he 
was Abraham; nay, they ſtick not to make him one of the builders of 
Babel. -It may be thought ſtrange how ſuch crude i imaginations, however - 
cooked up, could. be deemed ſerviceable to Revelation, when they may be 
= eaſily turned againſt it; for all falſhood is naturally on the ſide of un- 
belief. I have long indeed * when ſome minute philoſopher would ſettle 
upon this corrupted place, and give it the infidel taint. And juſt as > W 
thought, it happened. One of them having grounded upon this abſurd 
whimſy the im pious 1 ſlander of the Jews having received from the follewers 1 85 
of Zoroaſtres, during the captivity, juſter notions of God and his providence 
than they had before. See The Moral Philoſo pher, vol. I. and vol. Il. p. 144. 
Another of theſe Philoſophers makes as good an uſe of his Indian Brac- 
manes, and their Vedam and Ezourvedam ; for this Vedam is their Bible, „% 
the Zend or Zendaveſta is the Bible of the fire worſhippers in Perſia, and 


| both of them apparent forgeries ſince the time of Mahomet to oppole to 


the Alcoran, Yet Mr, Voltaire fay 5, of his Ms oa the £20u7 vedam, 


that 
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that it is apparently older than the conqueſls of Alexander, becauſe the 
rivers, towns, and countries, are called by their old names, before t they were 
new chriſtened by the Greeks.—Cet ancien Commentaire du Vedam me 

parait ecrit avant les conquetes d'Alexandre, car on n'y trouve aucun des 
noms que le vainqueurs Grecs im poſerent aux ſleuves, aus villes, aux con- 
trees. Additions a I Hiſt. Generale, p. 23, 24. W hich is juſt as wile, as it 
would be to obſerve, that the Sarazin and Turkiſh ar.nals were written 
beſore the conqueſts of Alexander, becauſe we find in them none of the 
names which the Greeks impoſed on the riv crs, the cities, and the coun- 
tries, which they conquered in the Lefler Afia, but their ancient names, 
by which they were known from the carlieſt times. It never came into = 
the Poet's head that the Indians and Arabians might be exactly of the ſame 


| humour, to reſlore the native names to the e from which the Greeks = 
had driven th 8 


F. 343. UB. Es PH, * Twy | 22 ev. _ Thy ENONTEIAN erdidiiedas 118 
ol PIA 7s rn 2 o Tt, 5 5 AHMIOTPLOY Oes, 2 T7 76 is ur 8 tuo tCtace 
Prep. Evang. 3 c. ix. p. 20. As the imaginary intereſt of religion 
engaged Dr. Prideaux to eſpouſe the Perſe an tale of Zoroaftres ; ſo the 
ſame motive induced thoſe excellent perſons, Stillingflect, Cudworth, and 
Newton, to take the affirmative in the general queſtion, whether the one 
true God had ever been publicly worſhipped out of Judea, between the 
1 introduction of general idolatry, and the birth of Chriſt. As this determi- 
nation of the general queſtion 1 is no leſs injurious to Rev elation than the 
5 particular of Zoroaſtres, we may be aſſured no leſs advartage would be taken 

of it. Lord Bolingbroke ſaw to what uſe it might be applicd, and has - 
| therefore inforced it to the diſcredit of Judaiſm: indeed, with his uſual 

addreſs, by entangling it in a contradiction. ut thoſe other venerable 5 
names will ma ake it neceſſary hereafter to examine both the one and the . 
| other queſtion at large. 8 


. 332. [C. Sce Shuckford- 8 Sacred: = — 1 1 of the world 5 


| connected, vol. II. edit: 2. p. 31 7377. Our countryman Gale, „„ 

like manner, 18 for deriving all arts and ſciences, without exception, from 
the Jews“ Arithmelic, he ſays . it is evident, bad its foundation from 

40 God himſelf ; for the firſt computation of time is made by God, Gen. 


«ij, 5, &c. And as for navigation, though ſome aſcribe it tothe Þ kenicians'; 3 


« 5 et it is manifeſt the firſt idea thereof was taken from Noah's ark. It is 
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. plain that geography traduced its firſt lines from the Moſaic deſerip- 
tion of the ſeveral Plantations of Noah's .poſterity.” Court of the 


_ Gentiles, part i. p. 13. Who would not think but the learned man, and 
learned he really was in good truth, was diſpoſed to banter us, had he not 
given ſo ſad a proof of his being in earneſt as the writing three bulky vo- 
lumes. to ſ ſupport theſe wonderful diſcoveries? 


P. 352. [DJ. See Canon Chron. Secul. w. tit. Circumciſis. 1 decline 


entering into this controverſy for two reaſons: 1. Becauſe, which way ſoever 
the queſtion be decided, the truth of the Moſaic account will be nothing 
alfected by it; for- the Scripture no where ſays, that Abraham was the firſt 
mnan, circumciſed ; nor is the prior uſe of this rite amongſt men, any 
argument againſt God's enjoining him to obſerve it. The pious biſhop 
0 umberland little thougbt he was diſſerving religion, when he followed 
an interpretation of the t of Sanchoniatho, which led him to con- 
clude [Remarks on Sanchon's Pheen. Hiſt. p. 150.] that whole nations had 
praQtiſed circumciſion before Abraham : but I quote this great man, 1 
for the weight of his opinion in a matter ſo unconcerning, but as an example 
of that candour of mind and integrity of heart, without which the pur- 
ſuit of truth 1 is a vainer employ ment than the purſuit of butterflies. A 
leſs able and a leſs ingenuous man, with not a tenth part of this noble 
— writer 's invention, woe. have had a thouſand tricks and fetches to recon- 
cile the firſt inſtitution of this rite in Abraham to the high antiquity he 
had given to Cronus. Another example of a. contrary conduct, in a writer 5 
of equal account, will ſhew-us how much this ingenuity is to be eſteemed _ 
in men of learning. The excellent Dr. Hammond, miſled by the party- 
prejudices of his time, had perſuaded himſelf to believe, that the prophe- = 
ies of the Apocalypſe related only to the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
and that the book was written, not, as Irenzus ſuppoſed, about the end of . 
Domitian' 8 reign, but, as Epiphanius affirmed, in Claudius Cæſar „ To 
3 there were two objeclions; ; Firſt, that then the propheſy, which, on 
_ Hammond” s iy ſtem, related to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, would be of f 
dn event paſt: while the propheſy ſpeaks of it as a thing future. To this 
| he replies, That it was cuſtomary with the Prophets. to ſpeak of things 
paſt as of things 70 come, So far was well. But then the ſecond ob⸗ 
8 jection is, That if this were the time of writivg the Revelations, An». 
Apa, who 1 16 laid, c. ii. ver. 18. to have been martyred, was yet alive. 
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No matte er for that, it was cuſtomary with the Prophets, as he tells us on 
the other hand, to ſpeak of things to come as of things palit. And all this 
within the compaſs of two pages. 2. The other'ſreaſon tor my not enter- 


ing into this matter is, becauſe it is not my intention to examine (except 
: occafionally) any particular queſtion of this kind. This hath been done 


already. What I propoſe is to prove in general, that many of the poſitive 


- zaſtitutions of the Hebrews were enjoined in oppoſition to the idolatrous | 


cuſtoms of the Egyptians ; - and that ſome bearing a conformity to tholc 


cuſtoms, | and not liable to be abuſed to ſuperſtition, were indulged to 
them, in wiſe compliance with the ang which og uſe and habir 
bg” accuſtomed to induce. OY 
P. 356. [E] The recovery of exbautted ferdtiey by compoſt, ſeems not . 
W have been a very carly invention. For though Homer deſcribes Laertes 
in his rural occupations as buſied in this part of agriculture ; yet Heſiod, 
in a profeſſed and detailed poem on the ſubject, never once mentions the | 
| method of dunging land. —Not that I regard this circumſtance as any 
| ſure proof to determine the queſtion of Heſiod's priority 1n point of time. 
It may be well accounted for, by ſuppoſing, that they deſcribed particular | 
places in the ſtate they were then tound, ſome! more and ſome leſs advanced . 
in the arts of civil life. os 1 
P. 359. [CEF] Here let me i ir his repreſentation « of the biok 
and flouriſhing ſtate of Egypt, in theſe early times, greatly recommends 7 
the truth of the Samaritan chronology, and ſhews how much it is to 
1 preferred to the Hebrew. See the learned and judicious M. Lo- 
MAR in his Obſervations or. Pantiquite des ee Hari, N. 
239, ein, 
8 360. 81 The various diſaſters to which determined diſputants are 
obnoxious from their own. proper tempers, would make no unentertaining 5 
part of literary hiſtory. A learned writer undertaking to confute the 
Egyptian pretenſions to theit high antiquity, thinks it proper firſt to ſhew, 
that they did indeed pretend to it. And this, it muſt be owned, he does 
effectually enough. His words are theſe:“ Et profecto, ab ANTI s- 
e $1mis TEMPORIBUS hac vanitate infecti erant : dicebat enim, ipſo Iſaia 
4 tempore, purpuratorum quiſque Pharaoni ſe elle filium regum antiquiſſi- 
„ morum. '—FSpicilegia antiq. Egypt. Oc. autore Gul. Fameſen. Now, could 
any thing be more unlucky : © The author only meant to > introduce his 
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ſyſtem by this flouriſh ; and in inroducing it, he confutes it. For can 


there be a better evidence of the high antiquity of any people than that 
they claimed it from the moſt ancient times? from times long preceding 
that general vanity of a high antiquity, which had infected the nations, 
and prompted them to ſupport their claims againſt one another, by forged 
evidence and unphiloſophic reaſoning ? Not to ſay, that this high antiquity 
18 acknowledged by the Prophet alſo: the force of whoſe exultation de- 
| pends on the truth of it. For what reaſon was there to inſiſt ſo much on 
the power and wiſdom of God in deſtroying the counſel of Egypt, if Pha- 
; raob and his Counſellors, only pretended to be, but were not, whe m_ 
yet, the ſons of ancient fins? 
P. 363. (H] Chæremon, who, as we are told by Jul # wrote the : 
kiftory of Egypt, calls Moſes and Joſeph ſcribes; and Joſeph. a ſacred ſcribe,. 
„ ne 9 @uT Ypalatrallas Mo%Vony Te N INFHIION. N rar IEPOTPAMMATEA, : 
„ Ap. lib. i. It is true, the hiſtorian has confounded times, in mak- 
ing Joſeph contemporary with Moſes : but this was a common miſtake 
amongſt the Pagans. Juſtin the epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius calls | 
| Moſes the ſon of Joſeph—Filius 2 [Joſeph] Moſes fuit, quem Prater pa- 
 tern@ ſeientia her editatem, Oc. lib. xxxv1. cap. 2. Thoſe learned men 
. therefore are miſtaken, who, for this reaſon, would have it that Chære- A = 
mon, by Joſeph, meant Joſhua, | | Befides, the ſuperior title here given to 
—— Joſeph ſhews plainly we are to underſtand the patriarch, and not the com- 
panion of Moſes : for though | it appears from Scripture that Joſeph and 
Moſes were related to, and educated by the Egyptian Prieſthood, yet we 
have not the leaſt reaſon to think that Joſhua had ever any concern 
with them; being held with the reſt of his brethren in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
remote from the benefit of that education, which a  ingular accident md. * 
beſtowed upon Moſes. „„ 5 
P. 363. [I] Hence we may collect, bew ill. rounded that opinion % 
of Eupolemus and other authors, ancient and modern, who i imagine, that 
£ Abrabam firſt taught the Egyptians aſtrology. And indeed the contend- 
- ing for this original of the ſciences ſeems to contradict another argument 
much in uſe amongſt Divines, and deſervedly ſo; which anſwers the ob- | 
5 jetion of infidels againſt the authority of the Bible, from ſeveral inaccura- 
cies in ſcience to be met with in ſacred hiſtory, by obſerving it was not 
| God's purpoſe, in revealing himſelf to mankind, to inſtruet them in the 


ſciences. | 
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P. 364. [ K]. Eloge, pay Sy Xonlpeed on. Meugire 13 Schung , Lexi. 
Eairs* ITOATOPAN d, Oiwgprrs HAILOTHOATTO r. Plut. de If. & Ofir, p. 


632. Steph. ed. Here we fee, each ſage went for that ſcience he was 
diſpoſed to cultivate, to its proper Mart : for not only Pythagoras ſtudied 


aſtronomy at Heliopolis, where it was profeſſed with the greateſt cele- 
brity; but Eudoxus learnt his geometry at Memphis, whoſe prieſts were 
the moſt profound mathematicians; and Solon was inſtructed in civil 
wiſdom at Sais, whoſe patron deity being Minerva (as we are told by 
Herodotus and Strabo) ſhews that politicks was there in moſt requeſt : and 
this doubtleſs was the reaſon why Pythagoras, who, during his long abode 
in Egypt, went through all their ſchools, choſe Minerva for the patroneſs 
of his legiſlation, See Div. Leg. vol. I. book ii. ſeœct. 2, 3. : 
2 366. [LE]. I cannot forbear on this occaſion to commend the inge- 
nuous temper of another learned writer, far gone in the ſame ſyſtem: 
who, having ſaid all he could think of to diſcredit the antiquity and 
_ wiſdom of Egypt, concludes in this manner,—* Tandem quæres, in qua 
C doctrina Agyptiorum propter quam tantopere celebrati erant in %. 
: « Scripturis, viz. 1 Reg. c. iv. com. 30. et vii. actorum, com. . 22. Ref- 
1 pondeo, non nego magnos 2 Philoſophos, Geometras, & MeDpicos, et alia- 
rum artium peritos fuiſſe in Egypto, tempore Moſis, et poſtea quoque. 
Fo 8 « Sed ſenfim et gradatim illa doctrina exolevit, ut omnino nihil aut parum 
—G. . Jameſon, Spicilegia Antiq. Fegypr. | P- 400, * 
—You will aſk now, What is become of his ſyſtem ? No matter, He 
E is true to a better thing, the ſacred Text : for the ſake of which he took 
up the ſyſtem; and for the ſake of which, upon better information, : 
he lays it down again: 4 and, like an honeſt man, ſticks to > his Bible at all 
| hazards, 5 5 8 


. 376. (MJ. 88 Siculus, lib. i. ſay 5, that Melinraus" was in "OY 


1 of thoſe civilizers of Greece, Who went, to fit themſelves for that 
employment, into Egypt: : and, as Orpheus proceeded thence a legiſlator 
and philoſopher ; fo Melampus, whoſe bent lay another way, commenced 
85 phyſician and diviner; thoſe two arts being, as we have faid, profeſſed to- 
FJether in Egypt. Apollodorus ſays, he was the firſt who cured diſeaſes | : 
_ by medicinal potions. 115 dic PAppranuy Xa nodappoy Seponeiay Wpwr05 cop. I 
[5 meaning the firſt among the Greeks, As this Greek went to Egypt to 
| be inſtructed in his craft, ſo we meet with an n Egy prin who went to Prac- : 
N riſe the very lame trade 1 in Greece: 1 
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ATi y2p d; ha 8 x Tipxs Nauraltice, 
TATPOMANTIE ITALE ATIJOAAQNOE, xe. 


1 ᷣ50 Bata balßei dE Gelee. * 
Ns Aſch. Ixer. p. 316, Stanl. ed. 


As to what is ſaid of his being the ſon of Apollo, we muſt under add 
it in the ſenſe of Homer, where he ſpeaks. of the Egyptian Phy ficians 
in general : 


1HTPOE 0 . 45 8 1A. Weg 1 cdi 
Arbędran 1 7% [LALHIONOZ EIZL TENE@OAHE. 


. 386. [NJ]: Nothing can be more unjuſt or abfurd chan the een 
py” Joſeph' IJ making the free monarchy of Egy pt deſpotic: : for allowing! Xt. 
. did indeed at this time ſuffer ſuch a rev olvtion, who-1 is to be eſteemed the 
author of it but Pharaoh himſelf? Joſeph indeed was prime miniſter; 
but it does not appear that his maſter was of that tribe of lazy monarchs, 
_ who intruſt their ſceptre to the hands of their ſervants. Moſes deſcribes 
| him as active, vigilant, jealous of his authority, anxious for his country, 
and little indulgent to his officers of ſtate. But the terms in which he 
inveſts Joſeph i in his office, ſhew that office to be purely miniſterial ; Thou © 
DO ſhalt be over my houſe, and according to thy word ſhall all my people be ruled, 
| ONLY IN THE THRONE WILL I BE GREATER THAN THOU, [Gen. xli. 40.] | 
1. e. thou ſhalt odminiſter juſtice, but I will reſerve to myſelf the prerogative 
of giving law. It is highly reaſonable therefore, when we find, in ſo con- 
eiſe a hiflory as the Moſaick, Joſeph bidding the people give their money, 
their cattle, and their lands for bread, to ſuppoſe that he only delivered 
to them the words of Pharaoh, who would ſupply thei wants. on. no other ; 
conditions, t „ 
P. 388. {0} This i is the general ſentiment of Antiavity ; : „ as gene- 5 
rally embraced by modern writers. Kircher makes it the foundation of 
his Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, and fo conſequently hath written a large vo- 
ume full of the moſt viſionary interpretations. The great prineiple, he 
goes upon, as he himſelf tells us, is this Hieroglyphica gyptiorum 
1 doctrina nihil aliud eſt, quim Arcana de Deo, diviniſque Ideis, Angelis, 
Dæwonibus, cæteriſque mundanarum poteſtatum claſſibus ordinibuſque 
ſciientia, Saxis potifimam inſculpta. Oedipus Agyptiacus, tom. iii. p. 4 
Dr. Wilkins follows the received —— in the general diviſion of his 


ſubject, 
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ſubject, in his LM towards @ real Character: For ſpeaking of notes for 
ſecrecy, ſuch (ſays he) were the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
with his uſual penetration, —:!? ſeems 19 me quejiiomable whether the EgyP- 

 tians did not at firſt uſe their hieroglyphics as a mere ſhift for the want ef 

letters, as was done by the Mexicans, p. 12.— And this was all his ſubject 
led him to ſay of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Servius had gone further, 
and afferted the priority of hieroglyphics. without a doubt. Annus enim 
ſecundum Ægy ptios indicabatur, ante inventar literas, picto dracone © cau- 
dam ſuam mordente. Apud Virg. An. I. v. yer: 8 
"©. 392. 1285 The ſhip and pilot, bearing this ſignification, would: of 5 
courſe, be much uſed i in the deferiptions of their myſteries, in which, as 
we have ſhewn, the knowledge of the Governor: of the univerſe was Part 
of the reh: and ſo we find it more than once delineated in the Bems 
bine Table. Kircher, according to cuſtom, makes it full of ſublime know 
ledge; but the plain truth is no more than this above.— Tacitus, ſpeak- 
ing of the religion of the Suevians, ſays they worſhipped Iſis; he 
could not conceive how this came about, only. the figure of a galley, 
under which image the was repreſented, ſhewed that the worſhip was 
i imported from abroad. 0 Pars Sucvorum & Is1b1 ſacrificat: unde cauſa 
& origo peregrino ſacro, parum comperi, nijt 7 quod ſignum ipſum, i in modum ” 
L1 BURN figurarum, docet advectam religionem.“ De Morib, Germ. * 
"Its The latter part of which period Mr. Gordon has thus tranſlate, 
unleſs the figure of ber image formed like a galley ſhewed, Sc. But ni if 

guod does not fignity unleſs, as imply! ing any doubt, but faving only. 80 

the ſame author, De Mor. Ger. c. Fg Occiqdere ſolent non die eiplina 

« et ſev eritate, ſed impetu et ira, ut inimicum, #/ 7 quod impune.“ Ta- 
citus could tell no more of the original than this, that the worſhip of Iſis 
was imported, becauſe her image was made in the figure of a galley. 2 I i 
this he was pofitive : : but for all this, not the leſs miſtaken, It Was in⸗ 
deed. imported; but the galley- was no mark of that original. Strabo 
tells us, in his fourth book, that, in an iſland near Britain, they performed 

the ſame myſterious rites to Ceres and proſerpine as were uſed in Samo- 
thrace. Ceres and Iſis were the ſame. The Phenician ſeamen, without 

doubt, brought them thither, as likewiſe to the Sucvians inhabiting the 
coaſts of the German ocean. The governor of il the univerſe was taught 
in theſe my ſteries, Iſis was repreſented by the later F g)ptians | to be the 


governor 


Yet he adds, 
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662 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boox1V. 
governor of the univerſe,as we haye ſren before, in a diſcourſe on the meta- 
morphoſis of Apuleius. But the governor of the univerſe was delineated, in 


their hieroglyphics, by a ſhip and pilot. Hence, amongſt the Suevians, 
Iſis was worſhipped under the form of a galley, and not becauſe her reli- 
gion was of foreign growth: And ſo amongſt the Romans, which Tacitus 
did not advert to. For in the calendarium ruſticum amongſt the inſcrip- 
tions of Gruter, in the month of March, an Egyptian holyday is marked 
under the title of Is1D1s xaviGIUN. The ceremonies on this holyday are 

- deſcribed in Apuleius Met. 1. ii. — It was a feſtival of very high antiquity 
amongſt the Egyptians: and ſeems to be alluded to in theſe words of the 
Prophet Ifaiah :—IVs to the land ſhadowing with wings—that ſendeth ambaſ= 

_ fadors by the ſea even in VESSELS. OF BULRUSHES es: the —_ ſching, Go 


ye Joy meſſengers, c. chap. xviii. ver. l, 2. 5 


P. 393. (Q. The original 1 18, * r 0% ον en 7856 kbps 4 Toy » cores. 
tins” There is a ſmall fault in this reading; it ſhould be ms, TE 
io, with the conjunction: : The corruption helped to miſlead Cumber- 
land, who tranſlates, —and formed the ſacred charafters of the other ele- 
ments p. 38. of his Sanchoniatho' s Phenician hiftory} ; ; which looks as if 5 
the learned prelate underſtood by goix eiu, the elements of. nature ; Calum or 
Ouranos having (as he ſuppoſed) been mentioned before, as delineated or 
 engray ed by Taautus:: : but ETOIXEINN ſignifies the elements of hierogly- 5 
phic writing, and Xormoy refers not to that, but to KIT Juſt above ; whack -- © 
further appears | from what follows rots 8 Ag Stotß; otherwiſe, only 
7 | Dagon i is left, for theſe words, ri; nowole Otor; to be applied to.—Sancho- 
viatho had ſaid that Taautus repreſented the gods in a new invented 
5 hieroglyphic character ; and then goes on to tell us that he invented other 
hierogly phic characters, whether by figures or marks; for 1 apprehend 
that ieg3g ray corgeiuy Kapariipes principally defigns that part of hieroglyphic 
Writing which was by marks, not figures : : for without doubt, at firſt* the 
E: Egyprians uſed the ſame method as the Mexicans, who, we are told, ex- 
preſſed in their hierogly phic writing, thoſe things which had form, by 
_ figures; others by arbitrary marks. See p · 389, note (H. But we ſhall 
8 ſee, that when the E Egyptians employed this writing for che vehicle of f 


* This Euftathius intimates in theſe: w -ords, n bf. the os ancient it Evyption ; 


Hieroply phics, — 


—in Tad, vi. ver. 168. | 
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their 8 they then invented the forms of things to expreſs abſtract 


ideas, However, that this is the meaning of gor is further evident 


from this place of Euſebius, where he ſpeaks of a quotation of Philo's, 


from a work of Sanchoniatho, concerning the Phenician elements, So 


got which work, as appears by his account of the quotation, 
treated of the nature of ſeveral animals. But we have ſhewn how much. 
the ſtudy of natural hiſtory conrregutes to the compotition of hieroglyphic 
characters. | 
P. 394. [R]. At the time this account was firſt given to the public, | 
the learned Dr. Richard Pococke coming freſh from Egypt, thought it 
0 incumbent on him to contradict that Egyptian learning which was only 
5 conceived at home. But as, by a common practice of prudent men, he 
had not mentioned me by name, its was thought I had no right 1 to reply. | 
Let the reader. judge of one, by the other. — This learned and indeed 
candid writer, in his book of travels, has à chapter, On the ancient be. 
: roglyphics of Egypt; in which he expreſſeth himſelf as follows. — 
1 hierogly phical figures ſtood for words or ſounds that ſignified certain 
bo... things, the power of hieroglyphics ſeems to be the ſame as of a number 
e of letters compoſing ſuch a ſound, that by agreement was made to ſig- 
0 nify ſuch a thing. For hierogly phics, as words, ſeem to have ſtood 
60 for ſounds, and ſounds. ſignify things; as for inſtance, it might have 
« been agrecd that the figure of a crocodile might ſtand for the ſound | 
6 that meant what we call malice: the children of the prieſts were early 
« taught that the figure of a crocodile ſtood for ſuch a ſound, and, if 
6. they did not know the meaning. of the ſound, it. would certainly ſtand 
with them for a ſound; though, as the ſound, it ſigniſied alſo a qua- : 
4 lity or thing and Mey might aſterwards be taught the meaning of 
Be this ſound ; as words,are only ſounds, which ſounds we agree ſhall ſig 
« nify ſuch and ſuch things; (that, to children, words only ſtand for 
„ ſgunds, which relate to Tk things as they know nothing of ; and, 5 
ce this ſenſe, we ſay children learn many things 5 like parrots, what they 35 " 
60 not underſtand, and their memories are exerciſed only about ſounds, 


: 0 till they. are inſtructed | in the meaning of the words. This I thought it 
. 


might be proper to obſerve, as so SAY HIEROGLYPHICS STOOD FOR | 


1 THINGS AND NOT FOR worps,—it ſounds articulated! in a certain manner 
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See words. And though 1 it may be faid, that in this caſe, when different 
© nations of different languages agree on common characters, that ſtand 
for certain things they agree on, that then ſuch figures ſtand for things: : 
c this will be allowed; but then they ſtand for ſounds too, that is, 
« the ſounds in each language that ſignify ſuch things: and, as ob 


« ſerved before, to children, who know nothing of the ſeveral things they 
« ſtand. for, to them they are only marks that expreſs | ſuch and ſuch 
5 ſounds: ſo that theſe figures ſtand not tor things —— but as words, 


for ſounds and things.“ 


The deſign of this paſſage, the reader ſees, is to oppoſe the principle 1 : 
went upon, in explaining the. nature of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that they . 
Nood for things, and not for words, But that is all one ſees; for the learned 
writer's expreſſion conforming to his ideas, will not ſuffer us to do more 


| "a gueſs at the proof which he advances: . IK. looks, however, like this,. — 
That hieroglyphics cannot be ſaid to ſtand for things only; becauſe 
n things being denoted by words or ſounds ; and hieroglyphics exciting the 


idea of ſounds (which are the notes of things) as well as the idea of 5 
the things: themſelves, hicroglyphics ſtand both for ſounds and things.— 
This ſeems to be the argument put into common Engliſh. But, for fear 


of miſtaking him, let us confine ourſelves to his own words. 


1 hieroglyphical fioures (ſays he) food for words or ſounds that Reid n 92 ” 
5 certain things, the power of hieroglyphics ſeems to be the ſame as of a number 
Ce of letters compoſing ſuch a ſound that by agreement was made to fegnify ſuch . 
| a thing. Without doubt, if hieroglyphics ſtood for ſounds, they were of the 
nature of words, which ſtand for ſounds. But this is only an hypothetical pro- 
poſition: let us ſee therefore how he addreſſes himſelf to prove it. For hier. 
Siijpbics, as WORDS, ſeem to have ſtood for ſounds, and | ſounds Segnify things; as for. 
| inſtance, it MIGHT have been agreed that the figure of a crocodile MIGHT | 
Land for the fame ſound that meant what we call malice. The propriety of 
the expreſſion 1s ſuited to the force of the reaſoning. 1. Inſtead of ſaying, 
BZut hieroglyphics, the learned writer ſays, for hieroglyphics ; which not ex- 
preſſing an illation, but implying a reaſon, obſcures the argument ws. 
; would illuſtrate. 2. . He yh, Tags, as ; words, from to Have vr fue 1 


- rag. 258, 229. of a book intitaled, Ms: A &ceripion of the bal, de. 
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sr ſounds. Juſt before he ſaid, bieroglyphics flood for words Oo ſounds. 


Here they are As words, or like wirds, and ſeem to ſtand FOR ſound. 


What are we to take them for? are words found? or, do they ſtand. 
for ſound? He has given us our choice. But we go on. 3. For, he 
corroborates this ſecming truth by an inſtance, in which the poſſibility of 


its ſtanding tor a ſound is made a proof of its ſo doing. It micur (fays 


he) have been egrced that the figure of a crocodile MiG tand, Sc. 
But he is leſs diffident in what follows. The children of the priefls were 
early taught that the Hgure of a crocodile ſtood for ſuch a ſound, and if they did 
not know the meaning of the found, il would certainly ſtand with them for 4 
| ſound. This indeed is an anecdote : : but where did he learn that the chil- 
dren, before they could decipher the ſounds of their own language, were 
taught hicroglyphics? Till now, hieroglyphics, when got into exclu- 
ſive hands, were underſtood to be reſerved for thoſe inſtructed in high 
and myſterious ſcience. But let us ſuppoſe that they were taught t to chil- 
dren amongſt their firſt elements : yet even then, as we ſhall ſee from the 
nature of the thing, they could never ſtand as marks for words or ſounds. 
When a child is taught the power of letters, he learns that the letters, 
which compoſe one ws; malice, for inſtance, expreſs the found ; which, 
naturally ariſing from a combination of the ſeveral powers of cach_ 
letter, ſhews him that the letters ſtand for ſuch a ſound or word. But when 
he is taught that the figure or picture of a crocodile ſignifies malice, 1 
Ts he as naturally and neceflarily conceives (though he knows not the mean- 
ET, ing of the word) that ir ſtands for ſome thing, fignified by that word, and 
not for a found : becauſe there is no natural connexion. between figure ank 
a ſound, as there is between figure and a thing. And the only reaſon why Fo 
the word malice intervenes, in this connexion, is becauſe of the neceſſity of 
the uſe of words to diſtinguiſh things, and rank them into forts. But e 
verieſt child could never be ſo ſimple as to conceive that, when he was 
told the figure of a beaſt with four ſhort legs and A long t tail ſignified : 
malice, that it ſignified the ſound of malice: any more-than if he were told 
Jt" ſignified a. crete, that it fignificd the ſcund of the word crocodile, 
The truth is, the ignorant often miſtake words for things, but never, 
things for words: that is, they frequently miſtake the name of a thing 
for its nature: and reſt contented in the knowledge which that gives 
them: Like him LO on che fight of a pictured clephant, inquiring what 
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the creature was, on vis being anſwered, that! it was the great Czar, aſked | 3 
no further, but went away well ſatisfied in his acquaintance with that M 
illuſtrious Stranger. Yet I apprehend he did not underſtand his informer 

to mean that it ſignified only the ſound of that word. Perhaps the learned 

writer will object, that the caſes are different ; that the elephant was a FM 
mere picture, and the crocodile a fign or mark. But I have ſhewn at large Bi 

that the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics were at firſt mere pictures; and 8 BY 
that all the alteration they received, in becoming marks, was only the W 

| having their general ule of conveying knowledge rendered more extenſive 

and expeditious, more myſterious and e W while they full continued 2 

to be the marks of things. TR OR : 

Io proceed; our a author conſiders next what be apprehends may be 
thought an objection to his opinion. And though (ſays he) it may be 
ſaid that, in this caſe, cobere different nations of different languages agree on 
| common tharatters, that fland for certain things they agree on, that then ſuch 
hgures fand fer things. To which he anſwers, This will be allowed; but 
then they /land far ſounds too, that is, the ſounds in each language that fig- 
niſj ſuch things. He who can grant fo much, and without | injury to his 
ſyſtem, need be under no fear of ever giving his adverſary advantages, 
VVV le may, it he pleaſes, ſay next, when diſputing about the colour of an 8 
1 5 VVN— object, —that at ts black, will be allowed; but then it is white 400. For a 
3 V for things can no more be a mark for ſcunde, than lack can be 
8  wobite. The reaſon 15 the fame in both caſes ; one quality or property ex- 


A oo + — A Lb 
\ ” r 23 


1 cludes the other : thus, if hierogly phic marks ſtand for things, and are 
. 5 uſed as common characters by various nations differing ! in ſpeech and lan- 
. guage, they cannot ſtand for ſounds ; becauſe theſe men expreſs the ſame . 
[ f thing by different ſounds; unleſs, to remove this difficulty, he will go 


| farther, and ſay, not, as he did before, that one Hier oglyphic word (to uſe 
1 b his own language) flood for one ſound, but, that it ſtands for an hundred. | 

3 85 Again, If - hieroglyphic marks ſtand for ſounds, they cannot ſtand for 
1 things : not thoſe things which are not fignified by ſuch ſounds ; this he 
1 5 5 himſelf will allow : nor yet, © affirm, for thoſe which are thus ſignified ; 
. | becauſe i it is the ſound which ſtands for the thing ſignified by 1 found, . 
4 - and not the hierogly phic mark. But all this miſtake proceeded from 
| = another, namely, {hat WOR DS fland both for ſounds and things, which we 
1 now come to. For he concludes thus, So that 2 figures (viz. hieroglyphics) 
9 e nd: 
. 


— — 
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da id not for thikes alone, but, AS words, for ſounds and things. An un- 


happy illuſtration ! which has all the defects, both! in point of meaning 
and expreſſion, that a propoſition can well have. For, if by words, be 
meant articulated ſrunds, then the expreſſion labours in the ſenſe, as affirm— 
ing, that ſouods ſtand for ſounds. And that he meant fo is poſſible, be— 
cauſe in the beginning of the paſſage quoted, he uſes words for articulate 
founds—lieroglyphics, fays he, food for twords or Hundt. But if, by 
words, he meant letters, (and that he might mean ſo is poſſible likewiſe, 
for he preſently. afterwards uſes words in that ſenſe too — Hierogly- 
phics, as words, ſays he, ſeem to land for Jounds) ) then the propoſition is 
only falſe: the plain truth being this, letters ſtand for ſounds only; which 
 tounds they naturally produce as ſounds arbitrarily denote things. 

But to be a little more particular; ; as in this diſtinction lies the judg- 


ment which 1 is to be made, if ever it be rightly made, of the controverſy 


between us. All this confuſion of counter- reaſoning proceeds, as we ob- 


. ſerved before, Firſt, from not reflecting that letters, which ſtand for words, 
Dave not, and hieroglyphics, which ſtand for things, once had not, an 
: arbitrary, but a natural defignation. For, as the powers of letters naturally 
> produce words or ſounds, fo the ſigures of bieroglyphics naturally ſigniſy 8 
85 things: : either more ſimply, by repreſentation, or more artificially by ana- 


logy: Secondly, from his not conſidering, that as we cannot think nor 
converſe about things cither accurately or intelligibly without words, ſo 


their intervention becomes neceſlary i in explaining the marks of things. Bur 
\ therefore, to make hieroglyphies the marks of ſounds, becauſe ſounds . 
+ company things, would be as abſurd as to make letters the marks of things, > 
| becauſe things accompany ſounds. And who, before our author, would 
ſay that letters /f u ſied things as well as ſounds ? unleſs he had a mind to 
_ confound all meaning. It he choſe to inſtruct, or even to be underſtood, = 
| he would ſay, that letters naturally produced ſounds or words; and chat _ 
words arbitrarily denoted things : and had our author ſpoken the ſame in- 
telligible language, and told us that hieroglyphics naturally expreſſed 
things, and that things were arbitrarily denoted by words, he would in- 
| deed have ſpared both of us the preſent trouble; but then ke had ſaid : 
nothing new. As it is, I cannot but ſuſpect that this learned writer, 
though he had been in Egypt, yet found his hieroglyphics at home, and : 
_ miſtook theſe for the Egyptian. No other * with his deſcription 
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of picture characters ſtanding for ſounds, but that fooliſh kind of rebus=- * 


writing called by the polite vulgar, biercglyphics, the childyh amuſement 


of the illiterate; in which, indeed, the figures ſtand only for ſounds ;. 
ſounds, diveſted of ſenſe as well as things, Nor is Dr. Pococke the only 
polite writer who has fallen into this rnticulous RANG we a paper called 
Tar Won o, 3 XXIV. 1 
. 403. (8. It may not be improper, in this place, juſt to take no- 
tice of one of the ſtravgeſt fancies, that ever got poſſcſſion of the pericra- 
nium of an f. It is this, that the Chineſe borrowed their real 
cCdaracters or hieroglyphic m aN from the Egyptians. The author of i 
expreſſes his conceit in this manner. —“ Linguam autem primitivam . N 
barbaram vel puram, vel faltem parum imn nutatam, et politam ÆEgyp- 
tiorum conſuctudine, retinere poterant [Sinenſes,] et ſolum hoc ſibi ab 
ipfis DERIVARE, ET ADOPIARE 'SCRIBENDI GENCS, ratione habita non ad 
linguam Ik gyptiacam, ſed unice ad ideas bis Characteribus expreſſas, 5 
80 quos et ſermonis ſui nativi, immo etiam et lingua ſuæ ſyllabis ſeparatim 
ſumptis codem tempore applicaverunt.“ De Infer. X# E8Y ay — P. 83. 
Authore Turbervil. Needham. 
From what hath been obſerved of the n nature and origin of a a REAL cha- 5 
RACTER in general, ſupported by what the Chineſe tell: us of the very 
> high antiquity of theirs, it is impoſſible to fix upon any period of time 
when the Egyprians (whether invited, or ſimply enabled by their improve- 
ments in navigation and commerce to penetrate into China) could. find . 


this highly policied people without a real charakter. 8 


The queſtion then will be, What poſſible inducements ths Chinels 7 
could have to exchange their real. charatters for the Egyptian ? Penefit 
5 by this change they could receive none, becauſe one real character 1 is 
juſt as good as another : And men at their caſe, are rarely diſpoſed to 
, change native for foreign, but with the proſpect of {ome advantage. To 2 
this it may be ſaid, “that one alphabetic character likewiſe i 18 Juſt as good _ 
as another : ; and yet nothing has been more common than for one nation to 
change its own alphabet for the alphabet! of another,” An inſtance, without = 
doubt, very appoſite. 10 change the ſhapes of four and twenty letters is : 
but a morning 8 work; , and I ſuppoſe a ſmall ſhare of civility and complai- 
ſance might go thus far, between neighbours. Zut to throw away a mil- 
lion of old marks, and t to have a million of nero to learn, is an amuſement 


of. 


#0. 


ſubject. Had the ELgyptians indeed offered them an ALPHABET (which, . 
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of quite another nature. I apprehend, that ſuch a propoſal (had the 
Egyptians made it, with an offer of all their learning along with it) would 
Have much alarmed the 1ndolent- uncaterpriſing temper of the Chineſe. 
But the Critic ſeems to think, that an old character, like an old coat, 
would be willingly exchanged for a new one. Alas! Time and Antiquity 5 
which make ſuch havock ih the muddy wveftures of decay, give a new gloſs, 
as well as a ſtronger texture, to the ſpiritual cloathing of ideas. And if their 
old characters were like apy old coat, it muſt be ſuch a one as Settle 
wore in Ely ſium; which, as the Poet ſings, had, together With i its owners. 
received a new luſtre 1 in this its ſtate of beatifieation : 


« All as ; the Veſt, appear d the Wearer' o frame, 
+ Old i in new ſtate, another yet the ſame,” TE. 


The an is, the Chineſe, who king preſerved ſpecimens ow all the\ vas 
rious revolutions: in their real charagters, have the higheſt veneration for 
the moſt ancient. Now is it poſſible to conceive that a people, thus cir- 
cumſtanced and diſpoſed, ſhould part with their native characters, the g gift of 
their Demy-gods and Heroes, to receive others, of the ſame. ſort, from 

ſtrangers: reco nmendable for no ady antage which their own did not po- 
ſeſs, and partaking of all the inconveniencies to which their own were 


were they diſpoſed to be ſo communicative, we | know, they had it in 
| their power to do, at what time ſoever it can be reaſonably ſuppoſed they 5 
firſt viſited the coaſts of China), the offer had been humane, and, without 5 
doubt, the benefit had been gratefully accepted. But that the Egyptians 
did nothing of all this, ap} ears from the Chineſe being without an AI- 
PHABET to this very day. And vet Jam perſuaded, it was the conſound- 
ing of theſe two things, one of which was practicable and uſeful, the © 
other uſcleſs and imptacticable, I mean the communication of an Alphabet, Pe 


| Which was common in the ancient world; and the communication . 


real Character, which was never heard of till now, —1 ſay, it was the 
confounting of theſe. two things that gave birth' o this ſtrange. conceit. 

: And then the ſimilitude of ſhape between the 12 gyptian and che Chine . 
mar ke, was thought to compleat the diſcovery. _ The Letter. writer did 
not ſeem to reflect, that t the ſhapes of real charafers, after great 1mprove on: 
ments made in them by a long courſe ot time, 1 ach as 5 the . S ptian and 
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the Chineſe, muſt needs have a great reſemblance, whether the charac- 


ters were formed by 4NALOGY or INSTITUTION. In the firſt cale, nature 
made the reſemblance, as being the common archetype to both nations. 
In the latter, nec(ſity, for only ſtraight and crooked lines being em- 
ployed to form theſe marks, there muſt needs ariſe from a combination of 7 
uch lines infinitely varied, a ſtriking reſemblance between the real characs 
ters of two people, though molt diſtant in genius and ſituation. But the 


folly, which ſuch Conjecturers are apt to fall into, is, chat, if the ferms 
of the marks be alike, the Fow:rs muſt be alike al'o. 


What | is here faid will enable us likewiſe to appreciate another inge- 2 
nious contrivance of one M. FE Guignes if the Academy Royal of Inſcriptions, 
Sc. to get to the ſame diſcovery. Upon a ſuppoſition of the truth of 
what I had laid down, that the firſt Fgyptian alphabet was taken from 
Kir hieroglyphic characters & , this Academician fell to work, to Ax AL xsk, 
as be terms it, the Chineſe 5 85 ; when, to his great ſurpriſe, he 
found, that their contents were only a certain number of LETTERS belong- = 
ing to the Oriental Alphabets, packed up, as it were, for carriage: which, 
wen taken out, developed, and put in order, formed an Egyptian or 
po Phenician word, that expreſſed the idea for which the Chineſe real Charac- 
ter ſtood, as its Repreſentatives, How precarious, and of how little ſo- 
lidity this fanciful Analyſis is, may be underſtood by all who have ſeen | 
theſe. Chineſe marks and Oriental alphabets ; both of which conſiſt of the 
ſame ſtrait and curve lines variouſly combined; ſo that it cannot be 
otherwiſe but that in every Chineſe mark ſhould be found, that is, eafily 
| imagined, a compoſition of any alphabetic letters which the profound 
. Decipherer ſtands i in need of. But the pleaſantry of the conceit lies:here, 
that though the Chineſe have alphabetic characters (which this 1 inge- 
nious Author has, with great aſtoniſhment, now firſt . yet 


'S: M. Warburton : avoit eit que le premier Alphabet avoit | emprunts ſes 8 ten” 
5 Hieroglyphes memes ; et M. Abbé Barthelemy avoit mis cette excellente theorie dans 
- un plus grand Jour, en placant ſur une colonne diverſes lettres Egyptiennes, en cor- 

5 reſpondance avec les Hieroglyphes qui les avoient produits. On pouvoit done , 
preſumer que les Egyptien avoient communique aux Chinois les caracteres que je venois 
de decouvrir, mais qu'ils les regardoient eux-mèmes alors comme des ſignes Hie- ; 
roglyphiques, & non comme des lettres 2 dite. De ee des n, : 


Pa 03, 64, 


they 
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they themſelves know nothing of the matter, as he at the ſame time has 


allured us &. 


I might likewiſe infiſt upon this ſcheme's labouring under the ſame ab- 


ſurdity with M. Needham's. For though when M. de Guignes ſpeaks of 


that part of the Chincſe real character whoſe marks are ſymbolic, or 
formed upon analogy, p. 71, 72. he1s willing to have it believed (what his 
title-page enounces), that China was inhabited by an Egyptian Colony, | 
which carried along with them the Hieroglyphics they now uſe: yet 
where he examines that other part, conhſting of arbitrary marks, or 
marks by i inſtitution, p. 64 & ſeq. he 3 them, as we fee above, 
= communicated to the Chineſe by the Egyptians. On pouvoit donc Pre- 
| ſumer (fays he) que les Eeyptiens avoient communique aux Chinots ies Carac- 


leres que je vencis de decouvorir, 


. 0 conclude, the learned world abounds with diſcoveries of this kind, 
They have all one common Original; the old inveterate error, that a 
ſimilitude of cuſtoms and manners, amongſt the various tribes of kd, 
- moſt remote from one another, muſt needs ariſe from ſome communica- 
tion. Whereas human nature, without any other help, will, | in ORG: flame 
circumſtances, always exhibit the ſame appearances. 5 5 
55 403. .J. L'Alphabeth Ethiopien eſt de tous ceux que Jon connoit 
8 qui tient encore des Hieroglyphes. Fourmont, Reflexions Crit. ſur les.“ 
Hiſt. des Anc. Peuples, tom ſec. p. 381 Kircher illuſrates this matter 
in his account of the Coptic alphabet. But as on his ſyſtem every thing 
_ that relates to I. gypt is a myſtery, the ſhapes and names of the letters of. 
their alphabet we may expect to ſind full of profound wiſdom : yet, me- 
thinks, nothing could be more natural, than for a people long uſe d. to hie- 
rogly phic characters, to employ the moſt celebrated of them, when they 
invented an alphabet, in forming the letters of it: and if the * hineſe, 
who yet want an alphabet, were now to make one, it is not to be doubted 
= but they would uſe the molt venerable of their characteriſtic marks for the 


'V Les caracteres Chinoiſe 1 Verat ou news les avons © perten | conflity: nt 
ws ſortes de caracteres; 5 pittolique ou AUr nass TIQUE le hie reglyphique & le 
* i mbolique z c lt un nouveau rapport des plus fingulic rs avec 1 E gypre, N 'a point of 


conn juſi ue a” preſent, QUE LES Cuixois EUXMEMES IGNO! ENT, et qui me jette dans le 


plus grand étonnemen t, un evamen attentil me Ia fait counoit Ie, &c, Mem, Ge . it. 
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672 THE DIVINE LEGATION AFPeox IV. 
letters of it, However, let us hear Kircher for the faQ's ſake :—Tta 
Agyptiis natura comparatum fuit, ut quemadmodum nihil in omnibus 
eorum inftitutis fine myſterio peragebatur, ita & in lingua communi, 
uti ex alphabeto corundem, myſterioſa literarum inſtitutione ita 98 
einnato, ut nulla fere in eodem litera reconditorum ſacramentorum 
non undiquaque plena reperiretur, patet. De primævis Ægyptiorum l- 
teris variæ diverſorum ſunt opiniones, 'Omnnes tamen in hoc conſentiunt, | 
pleraſque ex ſacrorum animalium forma, inceſſu, aliarumque corporis par- 
dium ſit. bus & ſymmwetrio deſumptas.. Ita Demetrius Phalereus, qui ſeptem 
vocales aſſignans, ſeptem Dis conſecratas, 8885 cxteras ex animalium f 
ford deſumptas. Euſebius adſtruit idem. Theatr. Hierogl. p. 42. 
tom. iii. of his Oedip. gypt. As for this ſaney, mentioned by Deme- 
trius Phalcreus, it had a very different original from what Kircher ſuppoſes; | 
_ being only an enigmatic intimation of the different natures of vowels and 
. conſonants. THE larter being brute ſounds without ' the aid of the former, 
by which they are as it were animated. „ 8 
„ P.404 10 b The very learned and illuſtrious 1 of a work intitulod, = 
| Recueil d Antiquités Egyptiennes, Etruſques, Grecques et Romaines, vol. I. 
M. the Count CarLvs, after having confuted the idle conjectures of 


certain learned men concerning the contents of a ſepulchral linen, marked 


£ over with Egyptian alphabetic characters, proceeds thus: — Il me ſemble 
5 qu'on tireroit de plus grands avantages de ce monument, ii au lieu de 
obſtiner a percer ces tenebres, on tachoit, de remonter par ſon moyen I 

Yorigine de Vecriture, et d'en ſuivre le developpement et les progres: fi 
ow cherchoit enfin a connoitre la forme cies anciennes lettres, et le pays 
on l'on a commence a les employer. Ces queſtions et tant d'autres ſem- 


a blables ne pourront jamais ètre eclaircies par les temoignages des auteurs 


Grecs et Latins. Souvent peu inſtruits des antiquites de leur pays, ils 
n'ont fait que recueillir des traditions incertaines, et multiplier des 
: doutes, auxquels en prefereroit volontiers Vignorance la plus profonde : 

c'eſt aux monumens qu'on doit recourir. Quand ils parleront clairement, : 

il faudra bien que les anciens auteurs $accordent avec eux. Avant le 

commencement de ce ſifcle on ne connoiſſoit point recriture courante 
des Egyptiens, et plufieurs critiques la confondoient tantot avec celle des 

anciens Hebreux, et tantot avec les hieroglyphes; mais depuis cette 
epoque il nous eſt venu pluficurs fragmens, ans ont fie nos dees; et i] faut 
5  eſperer 
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eſperer que de nouvelles recherches nous en procureront un plus grand 
nombre. Conſervons avec ſoin des reſtes fi precieux, et tachons de les 
mettre en oeuvre, en ſuivant Vexemple de celui des modernes, qui  re- 


pandu les plus grandes lumieres fur la queſtion de Pantiquite des lettres. 
M. Warburton a detruit l'erreur od Von etoit que les pretres Egyptiens 
avoient inventé les hieroglyphes pour cacher leur ſcience: il a diſtingué 
trois epoques principales dans Vart de fe communiquer les idées par ecrit : 


ſous la premiere, Pecriture n'etoit qu'une fimple repreſentation des objets, 
une veritable peinture; ſous la ſeconde, elle ne conſiſtoit qu'en hiero- 


5 glyphes, ceſt· a · dire, en une peinture abregce, qui, par exemple, au lieu 
de repreſenter un objet entier, n'en repreſentoit qu'une partie, un rapport, 
&c. Enfin ſous la troiſieme epoque, les hierogly phes alteres dans leurs 
traits devinrent les clemens d'une ecriture courante : M. Warburton auroit. ; 
pũ mettre cette excellente theorie a portee de tout le monde, en placant 
dans une premiere colomne une ſuite d'hieroglyphes, et dans une ſeconde 
les lettres qui en font derivees ; mais ſans doute que les bornes qu'il $'ctoit 
preſerites ne lui ont pas permis d'entrer dans ce detail. Quoi qu'il ſoit, 
tous ceux qui recherchent Voriginc des arts et des connoiſſances humaines, 
peuvent verifier le ſyſteme du ſęavant Anglois, et ſe convaincre que les 
lettres Egyptiennes ne ſont que des bierogly phes deguiſes. Nous avons 
aſſez de ſecours pour entreprendre cet examin. Les recueils des anti- 
quaires offrent pluſieurs monumens Egyptiennes charges d'hieroglyphes: : 
et la ſeule bande de toile que Yon publie ici [Pl. N* 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25. ] ſuffiroit pour donner une idee de Vecriture courante—de $'afſurer que 
Palphabet de la langue Egyptienne emanoit des hieroglyphes, ii ſuffra 5 
d'avoir un aſſez grande quantite des lettres iſolées, et de comparer avec les 
15 hs repreſentees ſur les monumens Egyptiens. Or je puis aſſurer que 
on appercevra entr'elles la liaiſon la plus intime, et les rapports les plus 
55 ſenſibles; et pour $'en convaincre, on na qua Jetter les yeux fur le 
N*1. de la XVI. planche. Jy ai fait graver ſur une premiere co- = 
lomne une ſvite d'hieroglyphes tirẽs la plipart des obeliſques, et dans une 
TE, colomne correſpondante, les lettres Egyptiennes qui viennent de ces hiero- 
5 glyphes. On trouvera, par exemple, que le premier hieroglyphe repreſen- 
tant une barque, a produit un element d'ecriture, dont la valeur a puh 
varier, ſuivant les points ou les traits dont il etoit affete ; que le froifieme 
hicroglyphe, qu? on 3 croit etre Vimage d'une Porte, en n perdant ſon arron- 
Dd VVV * 8 .  diſfement 
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1 674 TH E DI v f NE LE GAT I O N Book IV. : 
'F diſſement a forms la lettre qui lui eſt paralléle; que la figure d'homme ; 
'F ou d'animal accroupie au Ne 4. eſt devenue une lettre qui ne conſerve ; 
que les lineamens du ſymbole original; enfin que le ſerpent figure f1 ſou. 7 
1 vent ſur les monumens Egyptiens, Ne 19. s'eſt change en un caractère : 
1 qui retrace encore aux yeux les ſinuoſités de ce reptile. On trouvera 5 
| | auſh que l'autres bieroglyphes, tels que le 2. le 5. le 6. le 11. le 13, &c. ont : 
i paſſé dans l'ecriture courante, ſans Eprouver le moindre changement. Au 4 
3 reſte, ce n'eſt ici que le leger eſſai d'une operation qui pourroit etre pouſſce ; 
"1 plus loin, et dans laquelle on appercevroit peutétre des rapports differcys 5 
[ ” de ceux que Ja ctablis entre certaines lettres Egyptiennes | prouve Vi- 5 
b; ſiblement leur origine; et plus il eſt approfondi, plus il ſert à confirmer N 
| 1c ſentiment de XI. Warburton, p. 69. Thus far this learned perſon. 1 1 
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5 have borrowed the ſcheme he refers toy. and the reader will find it marked. 3 
pu ee 5 19 5 H 
P. 404. IXI. Mr. Voltaire,” in 4 3 Weine Nouveau plan de 2 = 
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j T Hiſtoire de Eſprit humain, ſpeaking of the Chineſe printing „which is | 0 

1 an impreſſion from a ſolid block, and not by moveable types, ſays they A . | 

J | have not adopted the latter method, out of attachment io their old uſages. — = 

On ſait que cette Imprimerie eſt une gravure ſur des planches de bois. | 9 8 

{ VArt de grav er les caracteres mobiles et de fonte, beaucoup ſupèrieure! A | 8 

] . Tc la leur, na point encore ee adopts par eux, TANT 1LS SONT ATTACHES 2 oy ö 1 

| 3% ᷑ 1 'LEURS ANCIENS USAGES. Now ! defire to know of M. Voltaire, bow it 5 | i 

5 b : . was poſſible ſor them to adopt the method of a Font of types or movea- | : 
l ble characters, unleſs they had an alphabet. That they had no ſuch, M. 5 


= Oy Fs OE Voltaire very well knew, as he gives us to underſtand, in the ſame place. 
5 L'art de faire connoitre ſes idées Par l'ecriture, qui devroit n/ctre qu'une 
methode tres ſimple, eſt chez cux ce qu ils ont de plus difficile; chaque 355 
mot a des caraQteres differens : un ſavant 2? a, la Chine eſt celui qui connoit ; | 1 
IRR le plus de ces caraCteres, et quelques uns ſont arrives A la vicilleſſe avant | 1 
ns que de ſavoir bien cerire. Would not Caſlon or Baſkerville be finely em- | = 
ployed to make a font of letters for this people, who have ſo many mil. 55 = 
lions of real characters? But this hiſtorian of men and manners goes mw S 
in the ſame rambling incoherent manner, and ſo he can but diſcredit „„, = 
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beries politiques que nous attribuons aux Fondateurs des autres Etats, 


excepte peut-etre ce qu'on a impute a Font, d'avoir fait accroire qu'il avoit 
vil ſes Loix ecrites ſur le dos d'un ſerpent aile; Cette imputation meme 
fait voir qu'on connaiſſait Vecriture avant Fehi. Enfin, ce n'eſt pas à nous, 
au bout de notre Occident, à conteſter les archives d'une nation que 
etait toute police quand nous n'etions que des Sauvages—Firſt, China 
has the advantage of the weſtern world, becauſe the Founders of its re- 
ligious policy employed neither Miracles nor Prophecies, nor the Foun- 
ders of its civil policy ſtate tricks and cheats, like other Leaders. And 
| yet he is forced, before the words arc well out of his mouth, to own that 
Hobi pretended to have ſcen his laws written upon the back of a winged 
Serpent : : and one can hardly think that Fohi now gotten into ſo good a 
train would ſtop there. Secondly, By this, however, the hiſtorian gains 
(and he bids us obſerve it) a very carly date for writing amongſt the 
5 Chineſe, whereas i in truth they have no writing in the ſenſe the hiſtorian 
gives to the word, even at this day : and as for Hieroglyphic Charac- 
ters, all nations had them from the moſt early times, and as ſoon as men 
began to aſſociate. Thirdly, We barbarians of yeſterday muſt not pre- 
tend, he ſays, to contradict the records of this ancient nation. And Why 
not, I Pray, when ſuperior Science has enabled this upſtart people of the 
Weſt to detect the falſehood of the Records of Egypt, a nation which 
7 pretended to as high : antiquity as the Chineſe ? This they have done, and, 
I ſuppoſe, to the good liking of our hiſtorian, if ever he has heard of 5 
1 the names of Scaliger and Petavius, of Uſher and Marſham. | 


* 405. 1 —AMa Yap 8 E Apel, "Ti Jaryradralosy woo. *. al rar 5 
Aa, af dun, oro. DO weexInoav T6 oH DNC tige; iD ga Sv xal 
Toavlipav TW YKTOMNN ach,. & c. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. „ p. 567. Thus 5 
this learned F ather; who being 1 in the general prejudice that bicrogly phics 5 
were a late art, invented by philoſophic men, to ſcerete their knowledge, 
expreſſes hinnſelf accordingly, 40 QiNooo7izg afl: : and yet, methinks, ; 
the ſtory he tells of the Scythian king might have directed him to another 
Original. —Euſftathius ſays the ſame thing: Ol 9. we Wada, en⁰ναν⁰ va * | 
Ayu noi, da. r lego N A,; d. XaρœMaf¹⁰˙αν ws eie, zu 
Azye teuhotlog ro xa aro: abc nal Tov Tis Vip Erulav, LE & edo. 


eh ra a ToAverdn Yeuppala Steh tyſeapuli—In Iliad. vi. ver. 168. 


P. 405. [Z] In judging only from the nature of things, and without 


the ſurer light of Revelation , one ſhould be apr to embrace the opinion of 
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Diodorus Siculus (ub. i], and Vitrovius (lib. ji. cap. j.), that the firſt Men 


lived, for ſome time, in woods and caves, after the manner of beaſts, ut- 


tering only confuted and indiſtinct noiſes ; till aſſociating for mutual aſſiſ- 
tance, they came, by degrees, to uſe articulate ſounds, mutually agreed : 
upon, for the arbitrary ſigns or marks of thoſe ideas in the mind of the 
| ſpeaker, which he wanted to communicate to the hearer. Hence the di- 


verſity of lan guages; for it is conſeſſed on all hands, that ſpeech is not in. 


pate. This is fo natural an account of the original of language, and fo un- 
queſtioned by Antiquity, that Gregory Nyſſen f adver, Eunoniium, lib. xii.) 
à father of the church, and Richard Simon | Hift, Crit. du Vieux Teſt. lib. bee 
cap. 14 & 15. lib. iii. cap. 21.) a prieſt of the Oratory, bave both en- 
5 deav oured to. ſupport this hy potheſis: and vet, methinks, they ſhould have 
known better; Scripture plainly informing us, that /anguage had a different 
original. This was juſt the caſe of SACRIFICES, FS is. very eaſy to con- ; 
ceive, that one ſort arofe naturally from the ſenſe of gratitude to our 
Divine Benefactor, and the other from a ſenſe of our demerit towards him 
8 (as will be ſhewn hereafter) ; yetit is certain. they were of divine appoint- 
| ment. In this indeed the two caſes differ; language, I believe, bad, 8 
its pole original, divine inſtruction; whereas ſacrifices amongſt many people 85 
were certainly of human. i invention, and underived from tradition, But to- 
return to the ſubject of language. It i is ſtrange, as I ſay, that theſe learn- 
ed men ſhould not have been better informed. We ſee, by Scripture, that _ 
God inſtructed the firſt man, in religion. And can we believe, he would 920 
not at the ſame time teach him language, ſo neceſſary to ſupport the in- 
. tercourſe between man. and his Maker ? For Quietiſm 1 is a thing of modern 
. growth; this, with My ſticiſm of all kinds, is the iſſue of that wantonneſs 
which makes favoured man grow tired of his two great bleſſings, xeas0n 
and LANGUAGE, —If | it be ſaid, Man might gain language by the uſe . 
reaſon, I reply, ſo. might he gain religion likewiſe : and that much eaſier 
and ſooner. Again, when God created man, he made woman for his 
companion and aſſociate; but the only means of enjoying this benefit is 
the uſe of f peech. Can we think that God would leave them to themſelves, 435 
to get out of the forlorn condition of brutality as they could? But there 
is more than a probable ſupport for this opinion. If I am not much miſ- 
taken, we have the expreſs teſtimony of Mosks, that God did indeed teach 
men ang: * is where he tells us, that Cod brought every beaft of the 
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field, and every fowl of the air, unto Adam, to fee what he would call them: 
and whatſoever Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all caitle, ard to the ſowl of the air, and 10 every 


_ beaſt of the field. Gen. ii. 19, 20. Here, by a common figure of ſpeech, 
inſtead of directly relating the fact, that God taught men language, the 
hiſtorian repreſents it, by ſhewing God in the act of doing it, in a particu- 5 
lar mode of information; and that, the moſt appoſite we can conceive, 


namely, elementary inſtruction, in the giving names to ſubſtances; ſuch 
as thoſe with which Adam was to be moſt converſant, and which therefore 


had need of being diſtinguiſhed each by its proper name: How familiar 
an image do theſe words convey of a learner of his rudiments And Ged 
brought every beaſt, &c. to Adam to SEE what he would call them. In a 
word, the prophet's manner of relating this important fact, has, in my 5 
opinion, an uncommon elegance. But men of warm imaginations over 
| looked this obvious and natural meaning to ramble after forced and myſ- 
terious ſenſes, ſuch as this, that Adam gave to every creature @ name x 
preſſive of its nature. From which fantaſtic interpretation, all the wild. 
viſions of Hutchinſon, and his cabaliſtic followers, ſeem to have ariſen, | 
Nor are the F reethinkers much behind them in abſurdities. „Some,“ ſays . 
i Twdaly 00 would be almoſt apt to imagine that the author of the book of. 10h 


„GExESIS thought that words had ideas naturally fixed to them, and not 


cc © by conſent ; otherwiſe, ſay they, how can we account for his N 
„ that God brought all animals before Adam, as ſoon as he was created, 
«to give them names; and that zohatſoever Adam called evciy living crea» 
4 ture, that was the name theres ?” [Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, | 
gro ed. p. 228.] But though Moſes thought no ſuch thing, I can tell him 
of one who did: A very ancient writer, and frequently quoted by the 
men of this tribe to confront with Moſes, I mean HERODOI Vs; who not 
only thought this, but thought {till more abſurdly, that Ideas had words 
natur ally afhixed to them. See the famous tale of Pſammetichus and his 
two boy S, lib. ii. How would theſe men have rejoiced to catch Moſes at | 
the ſame advantage To conclude. From what hath been ſaid, it appears, 
that God taught man, language: „ Yer. we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe Xi - 
be any other than what ſerved his preſent ule: after this, he was able of 
himſelf to improve and enlarge it, as his future occaſions ſhould require: i 
oo ſequently the firft & language muſt needs be very poor and narrow. 


F. 407. 
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6 THE DIVINE LEGATION Boos lv. 

P. 407. [AA] “ How many commands did God give his Prophets, 
« which, if taken according to the letter, ſeem unworthy of God, as mak- 
ce ing them act like madmen oradiots? As for inſtance, the prophet I/aiah 


 * walked for three years together naked for a Jign ; Jeremiah is commanded 


« to carry his girdle as far as Eupbrates,—to make bands and yokes, &c.— 
Ezekiel is commanded #0 draw Jeriſſalem on a tile, &c, &c.“ | Tindal's 


Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 229.]. The prophet Jeremiah (fays a 


learned writer) is ordered to buy a girdle, &c.—He is alſo ſent about with 
yokes — Ezekiel befieges a pan- tile. — He ſhaves his head and beard. No rea- 


ſonable man can believe theſe actions were really per formed. See Diſſertation i 


on the Hiſtory and Character of Balaain. 


P. 407. [BB] —Quemadmodum autem vidir | in viſicnibus [Prophets] 
1 juſſus fuerit [Ezech. cap. viii. ] fodere i in pariete, ut intrare et videre 
poſſet, quid intùs faciant, quod foderit, per foramen ingreſſus fuerit, et 
viderit id quod vidit; ita quoque id quod dictum eſt ad eum. Et tu fume 
tibi laterem, &c. [Ezech. cap. iv. ] quod item alibi ei dictum legitur, No- 
vaculam hanc zonſoriam cape tibi, [Ezech. tap. v.] ita, inquam, iſta omnia 
in viſione prophetiæ facta ſunt, ac vidit, vel viſum fuit iph, ſe iſta opera 
5 facere, que ipfi precipiebantur. Abſit enim ut Deus prophetas ſuos ſtul- 
tis vel ebrus ſimiles reddat, eoſque ſtultorum aut furioſorum actiones facere 
jubeat. More Nev. p- ii. cap. 46. But here the author's reaſoning f is de- 
: fective, —becauſe what Ezekiel ſaw 1 in che chambers of i imagery in his eighth 
chapter was in viſion, therefore his delineation of the plan of the feege, and 
the ſhaving his beard, in the fourth and fifth chapters, were likewiſe ! in 
viſion. But to make this illation logical, it is neceſſary that the circum- 
8 ſtance in the eighth, and the circumſtances in the fourth and fifth, be 
ſhewn to be ſpecifically the ſame; but examine them, and we ſhall find 
them very different: that in the eighth was to ſhew the Prophet the ex- 
ceſſive idolatry of Jeruſalem, by a ſight of the very idolatry itſelf; thoſe i in : 
the fourth and fifth, were to convey the will of God, by the Prophet £0. 
the people, in a ſymbolic ackion. Now in the firſt caſe, as we have 
ſhewn ahove, the information was properly by viſion, and fully anſwered 
the purpoſe, namely, the Prophet s information; but, in the latter, a viſion 
| had been improper ; for : a viſion to the prophet was of itlelf no information ; 
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marked out in thoſe circumſtances ; where the br amble ny mace to bid his 


new ſubjects, who wanted no fhadow, to come and put their truſt in his, P 
who had none; and that, in caſe of diſobedience, he u ould lend out from 
5 himſelf a fire that ſhould der cur. the cedars of Lebanon, WW henas the jire of 
brambles, and ſuch like traſh, was fhort and momentary even to a proverb, 
amongſt the Eaſterns,—T1xp at, {peaking of the neceſſity of the applica- 
tion of reaſon to ſcripture, in order to a a right underſtanding of thoſe paſ- 
| ſages 1 in the Old Teſtament, where God ſpeaks, or 1s ſpoken of, after the 
manner of men, as being jealous, angry, repentant, repoſing, Sc. (Modes 
of expreſſion very appoſite, where the ſubject is God's: moral government 
| of the world; very neceſſary, where it is his civil government of a particu- 
- bar people.) Tindal, I ſay, brings this! in, amongſt his inſtances. —!/ine, : 
| that cheareth god and man; as if Jotham had meant God, the governor of 
the univerſe; 3 when all, who can read antiquity, muſt ſee his meaning to 
be, that doine cheareth hero gods and common men. For Jotham | is here [peak- „ 
„ ng to an idolatrous city, which ran a eboring after Baalim, and made. 
Baatberith their god ; 'E god 1 prung from amongſt men, as may be partly 2 
collected from his name, as well as from divers. other circumſtances, of the 
1 8 ſrory. But our critic, who. could not ſee the ſenſe, it is. certain, ſaw no- 


thing of the beauty of the expreſſion; which contains one of the fineſt 


ſtrokes of ridicule in the whole apologue, ſo much abounding with them z 
and infinuates to the Shechemites the vanity. and pitiful original of their | 
idolatrous gods, who. were thought to be, or really had been, refreſbed | 
@vith wine, Hefiod tells us, in a ſimilar expreſſion, that the vengeance of 5 

= tbe fates purſued the crimes of gods and nen: 
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P. 410 [CC] The general moral, blen is of great importance, and is 
inculcated with all imaginable force, is, that weak and worthleis men arg 
ever moſt forward to thruſt themſelves into power; while the wiſe and 
good decline rule, and prize their native eaſe and freedom above all the 
cquipage and trappings of grandeur. The vanity of baſe men in power is 
taught in the fifrcenth verſe, and the ridicule of that vanity is inimitably 
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686 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IV. 


P. 410. [DD] Judges ix. 7. CoLL1xs, the author of the Scheme of lite- 
ral Prophecy conſidered, ſpeaking of Dean Sherlock's interpretation of 


Gen. iti. 15. ſays—© What the Dean juſt now ſaid is nothing but an ar- 
* gument from the pretended abſurdity of the literal ſenſe, that ſuppoſes 


the moſt plain mattor of fact to be fable, or parable, or allegory, though 
< it be ſuited to the notions of the Ancients, who thought that beaſts had, in 


- «© the firſt ages of the world, the uſe of ſpeech, agreeable to what is related 


in the Bible of Balaam's aſs, and told after a imple hiſtorical manner, like 


40 all the relations an the Old Teſtament, wherein there is nothing ſavours 
« .of allcgory, and every thing is plainly and ſimply expoſed.” p-: 234. By this 
7 Ii appears that Mr. Collins thought that fable, parable, and allegory, were 
the ſame mode of ſpeech, whereas they are very different modes. A fable 
was a ſtory familiarly told, without any pretended foundation of fact, 
with deſign to perſuade the hearers of ſome truth in queſtion; a parable was 
the ſame kind of ſtory, more obſcurely delivered; and an allege! y was the 
relation of a real fact, delivered in ſymbolic terms: Of this kind was the 
ſtory of the FALL : a real fact, told allegorically. According to Mr. Col- = 
Uns, it is a fable to be underſtood literally, becauſe it was ſuited to the 
notions of the ancients, who thought that beafts had, in the firſt ages of the 
wWoworld, the uſe of ſpeech. By the Ancients he muſt mean, if he means any 
thing to the purpoſe, thoſe of the Moſaic age: and this will be news. 
His authority is, in truth, an authentic one! It is Balaam's aſs—Agree- 
Ile, ſays he, to what is related in the Bible of Balaan' s afs, aud told after a 
ſimple biſtorical manner. Now the Bible, to which he ſo confidently appeals, 
expreſsly tells us, that Balaam had the gift of prophecy; that an angel 
intervened; and that God Almighty opened the aſs's mouth. But however 
ne is pleaſed to conceal the matter, he had a much better proof that he 
Ancients thought beaſts had the uſe of ſpeech in the firſt ages of 1he *woorld 
than Balaam's aſs ; and that was Esop's FABLES. And this might have led 
him rather to the ſtory of Jotham, ſo plainly and ſimply expoſed, that, 
had not only the ſerpent, but the tree of knowledge likewiſe ſpoken, he 
could have given a good account of the matter, by Jotham's fable; told 
after a fimple hiſtorical manner, like all the relations in the Old 7 amen.” 
A great improvement, believe me, this, to his diſcovery,—that the ancients 
| thought not only that beaſts, but that trees ſpoke in the firſt ages of the world, 
The Arcienis! an 3 vou. It is true, my delighted in fabulous 


traditions. | 
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traditions. But what then d they had always the ſenſe to give a ſufficient 
cauſe to every effect. They never repreſented things out of nature, but 


when placed there by ſome God, who had nature in his power. Even 

Homer, the father of fables, when he makes the horſes of Achilles ſpeak, 
or feel human paſſions, thinks it not enough to repreſent them as ſtimu- 
| lated by a God, without informing 3, that they themſelves were of a | 
cœleſtial and immortal race. 


Was 1s CEE]. This account ſhews how: ridiculouſly the critics were 


| employed i in ſeeking out the inventor of the Apologue ; they might as 
well have ſought for the inventor of the Metaphor, and carried their re- 
28 ſearches ſtill further, and with Sancho Pancha inquired after che inventor 


of eating and drinking. 


P. 414. [FF]. Ka ty „ Aby dele = Tar; lepti con, x) TY,y copeab pale, 
= 5 Ty Aiyunliay oνν _Tpappairin de Tp400gs Haprgass ENLETOAOTPA®IKQN re, 
nal IEPOFATOIKQN, Kat TMBOAIK N; ro A ⁰αοοοοονν] nals. WANT, TW 

: 9e GANT Op2patviy nals Tas ainſug;. De Vita Pythagoræ, cap. xi. & xii. p. 15. | 
T Ed. Kuſteri. Holſtenius tranſlates 10 VEL X01) ohοο,jum nals pron, Tor & 
7 dh u alla r1%αιe ainſutc, in this manner : — Quorum illud propriam : 
& communem loquendi conſuetudinem imitatur 3 reliqua me . 

8 « quibuſdam #nigmatum involucris ſenſum exprimunt,” By which, 1 
| ſeems, he underſtood 2 jy noo wins naſe piznow to be an ee 5 
= of the nature of epiſtolary writing ; and 1 Twy c dap va, ry ainſes;, 

of the nature both of hieroglyphic and Symbolic ; ; Whereas the firſt words 
are an explanation of hieroglyphic writing, and the ſecond only of ſym- 

bolic. For Porphyry having named three kinds of writing, the firſt com- 

mon to all people ; the two other peculiar, at that time, to the Egy ptians; 
| when he comes to ſpeak of their natures, he Judiciouſly omits explaining the 

0 cpiſtolary, which all the world knew, and confines his diſcourſe to tbe 
 bieroglyphic and ſymbolic. But was it, as Holſtenius thought, that he ex- 

plained the nature of the epiſtolary in the words r, wt romeo legt, &c. 
then has he entirely omitted the proper heeroglyphic (for the ros d. any 

 pupalyuy, KC. relates only to the ſymbolic); which had been an unpardonable 1 
fault. But that this is Holſtenius's miſtake is further ſeen by the 1 
i paſſage from Clemens Alexandrinus: for what Porphyry calls bieroglyphical i 

ond ſymbolical, Clemens calls hieroglyphical ; uſing hicroglyphical as a ge- 

neric term, which Porphy ry uled as a Ipecitice | | St , giving: 
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i 682 THE DIVINE LEGATION Box IV. | 

of | an account of the nature of hieroglyphic writing, tells us it was of two 

„ ſorts the one, KYPIOAOTEITAL KATA MIMH EIN, direttly and fimply imitates 

5 the thing intended to be repreſented ; by this Re meant the proper hieroglyphic 

| (which Porphyry, in his enumeration of the kinds, diſtinguiſhes from the 

i ſymbolic) ; and what is more, Porphyry ſeems to have borrowed his expreſ- 

5 ſion of 700% be K04v0).0ty2jafvioy NU uin, from Clemens' 8 ug. x 5 
if | plane, by which this latter evidently means to exprels the nature of te 5 
proper hieroglyphic, Beſides, Clemens, who gives the nature of epiſto- = 
4 lary writing, with the ſame judgement that Porphyry omitted giving it, 1 
3 deſcribes it in a very different manner, and with great propriety, thus, Re 1 
q s loin id nv fdr ETOIXEION KYPIOAOTIKH. Vet a learned writer ĩ 
1 ſupported by the authority of Holſtenius, which ſerved his purpoſe in BH 


: an argument for the low antiquity of Egypt, would perſuade us that Por- Hee = 
ET phyry did not mean by the expreſſi on x10) Swevz xaſd ppiumow, that the characters 1 
Lie ſpoke of imitated the forms or figures of the things intended by them; Fo | 
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1 PD pat was not the pipnou, which the ancient writers aſcribed 10 LETTERS. - 
Tr [Sacr. and Prof. Hiſt of the World connect. vol, II. p. 296. ] This argu-—- 5 
{ a ö'ũ„ | ment is a Peritio Principii ; which ſuppoſes Porphyry to be here deſcribing = y 
Ft ML e epiſtolary writing. On this ſuppoſition the writer ſays, that the imitation „„ 5 . 
| [ 5 e the forms or figures of things is not the pipnos the ancient writers aſcribed © 
Ml „ 1 letters. Certainly it is not. . But Porpbyry i 18 not ſpeaking of the letters, 0 ; 
b . „„ but of hierogly phic figures : : therefore wiyno; does here, and may any _— " 
al 5 _ where, mean ( becauſe it is the literal ſenſe of the word) i imitation of the 1 f 
Fi 5 „ figure of things. However, let us conſider his criticiſm on this word, 1 
35 VVV though it makes ſo little to his purpoſe :—Socrates i in Plato ſays, it ſeems, | E 
1 [ 6 d ran cf % Yai wy THY 874zy TWY gad ra AIIOMIMOTMENOE- 1 
1 and the ancients, the learned writer tells us, were exceeding philoſophicat = 4 


— 
Gm x VT = 
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3 — — : 


; in their accounts of both Words and letters : when a word or ſound was thought 

full) 70 expreſe, according to their notions, the thing which it was dejig oned to e | 3 
be the name of then they called it the e cd, or picture of that thing. 7 he 
ancients were, without doubt, wonderfully profound ; ; it we will belicve 
Kircher and his ſchool : but if a plain man may be heard, all the 
myſtery of alben and eM Was fimply this : , Alphabetic letters, as we. 
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oh | have obſerved, ſprung from hieroglyphic characters; and even geceix ed 1 
bj their form from thence, | Now the ancients, as was very natural, wben KF: 
0 they fpoke of the power of letters, and of words compoſed. „ 
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frequently transferred the terms juno and wavy, to theſe, which pro- 
perly belonged to hieroglyphic characters : a plain proof of this is the 


very word aroiptoni, Quoted by the learned writer from Plato; which 


literally ſignifies, 2% imitate from an exemplar, but figuratively, to expreſs, 


at large: So 72s originally ſignified any thing formed and faſhioned 
by art; traductively, a ſimilitude in ſpeech, nay, the muſical modula- 
tion of the voice. There is a remarkable paſſage in Plutarch's diſcourſe 


of the Pythian propheteſs no longer rendering her prophecics in verſe ; where 


the word >zops is generally thought to be uſed in the firſt of theſe tra- 

ductive ſenſes, but I think it muſt be underſtood in the ſecond ; ſpeaking 

| of the ancient manner of delivering the oracles, he ſays,—5 amor, 

| "0h Nhe, . ty reh N the wal NAAEMATI 4 uilapopale c d TWY, Mal tr a. 
Mr. Le Clerc, De Prophetia, p. 18. tom. iv. Comm. in V. T.] tranſlates 
the latter part thus, pedibus vincta, tumida, quæſitis & tralatitiis verbis 
cConſtantia, & cum tibia pronunciata. But wd fignifies here, not 
 queſitis verbis, but that modulation of the voice which we may call placida 
þ conformatio, and is oppoſed to hes, a contrary modulation of the voice, 
which may be called gravit conformatio. Theſe two were uſed in the 

| theatre (to which the matter is compared) in a kind of recitative on the 
5 flute : : ſo that what Plutarch would ſay, is this, that the ancient oracles 

were not only delivered in verſe, and in a pompous figurative ſtyle, but 5 
were ſung likewiſe to the flute. To ße and D he oppoſed aviJulsy, 

in the ſenſe of untunable; and to pailupopa; ovoparuy he oppoſed dur, 855 
1 8 plain, ſimple. Plutarch uſes wd again in the ſenſe of conformatio, 
8 wbere ſpeaking of the elocution of Pericles, he calls it HAA TMA gare 
eo, 4 Compoſed modulation of voice. But Quintilian employs it in the 
very ſenſe in queſtion, to expreſs a ft and delicate modulation of voice. 
Sit autem imprimis lectio virilis & cum ſuavitate quadam gravis, & non 
Z quidem proſe fimilis, quia carmen eſt, & ſe poetæ canere teſtantur, Non 
tamen in canticum diſſoluta, nec PLASMATE (ut nunc a pleriſque fit) effoe- 
minata, l. i. c. 14. Hence again, in another traduction, plaſina was uſed 
to ſignify a certain medicine, that e in n public took to render cheir . 

. ſoft and harmonious 


Sede leges celſa, liquids « cum n guttur 
Mobile en eder. Sat.! i. ver. «17. 
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Turnebus, not attending to this progreſive change | in the ſenſe of words, 
and taking his ſignification of plaſma from the paſſage of Quintilian, ſup- 


poſed that plaſma, in this place of the poet, fignifies not a medicament, 

but a ſoft and delicate modulation of the voice, —Eft cum molli & tenera 

fictaque vocula poema eliquaverit udo gutture. Eſt enim plaſma, ut alio 

loco docui, cum vox eſt tenera & mollis. On the other band, Lubin, 
who had taken his fignification of plaſma from this place, will needs have 
the ſame word in the paſſage quoted above from Quintilian to ſignify not 


a ſoft and delicate modulation of the voice, but a medicament. Turnebi 


| hujus loci explicatio, J. xxvili. c. 26. Adverſar, mihi non Placer, & hoe 
Quintiliani loco refutatur. Comment. i in „ 
| 3 415 8 [GG]. XAT ola ru U 1a ſoles 20% wilal, deals. That! is, as 1 EAT Fa” ALY : 
1 i, repreſented one thing by another, which other bath qualities Rog 
relation or analogy to the thing repreſented. „ : 
WO 415. (HH). | Zvzypagzor 9. r ad dh.. 1 The Latin l keeps fr 
cloſe to his original, anaglypbicis deſcribunt , and Stanley, [Lives of 
Phil. P. 35 50. ed. 3d. they write by anaghyphics : : as if this was a new 
ſpecies of writing, now firſt mentioned by Clemens, and to be added to 
the other three 2 whereas, 1 ſuppoſe, it was Clemens“ * intention oaly to : 
tell us that tropical ſymbols were chiefly to be met with on their ſtone 
monuments, engraven in relief: which was true. 


P. 415. TI: Alex % FTW Abyrlles wade dures weben uty he, 10 


; = Abyvillies. 8 PLETE ulla, THY ENLETO AOTPAGIKHN Aa νẽj | 
- Kerlepav 92, 1 TEPATIKHN, 7 N 01 eee Ty Vs: A 2 22 rech, 1 
nw IEPOFATOIKHN, 1 1 l 5 54 dj, 7 fel r ui. auger. 1 02 l- ; : 

- Eoxd* T5 bY oupCcnnn; 5 1 ty YUP EIT Nato Lianoy* n 9 4 Grey rem bella 1 
7; * 9 A liuprs #AAnſopiizes ale Twas aivſpds,. Hou 1 Youou 60 e, MU W TH? 
| Dede 0 de, * Urvesidig, a T9 pio aero 10 ro 3 Nat ol Lila. 2 
0 voſle K* Fat, "alivevles, To T5 Kap olles 1. de, wo ua Sen 8, xæſdrſꝛcu: 
; ds 9 Twy CELITCED EtTaduae demo piu tubes wapcrd id, Cveypa pert „ Tay . 

1 arahανον TS of 4207 TE sz, Tpiry £1025, der EC Toft. To e yap. TWY aD | 


d sbοοε die Inv wogticy T1v dH, pe Seal Enchuager Tv. de Hie, 700 1788 4 


xay apes. LOT KuxAolegs 5 tx 176 Bevin; 4 I U 7 D? demon ©y un dn. 
Strom. lib. v. p. 555, 556, Ed. Morell. js : U is did rb Wparwr glx 
bfi. TOY Re eh the Latin tranſlator turns thus, Cujus una quiden; 
E per” prima elementa amen, id 05 proprie gen? ; Ger Vero Sy mbe- 
5 lica, 
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lica, id oft, per figna fignifirans, This is ſo faithfully tranſlated, that it 
preſerves the very ambiguity of the original, and leaves us ſtill to guess 
at the author's diviſion. Marſham takes it juſt wrong; and ſo does his ne- 
E phew Stanley; the firſt of theſe learned. men quotes and tranſlates the 
| ; paſſage thus: Triplex erat apud Agyptios charatierum ratio, Eri papa 
U ad ſcribendas epiſtolas apta, five vulgaris; Tepalni, qua utuntur Tepypopmal:s:, 
| qui de rebus ſacris ſcribunt, & oy xg}, ſacra ſculptura ; uv jus du ſunt 
ſpecies, Kvpioroyini propric. lequens per prima elementa, & Töne, per 
ſigna [Can. Chron. p. 38. Francq, Ed.] The ſecond thus, — /e laſt and 
mojt perfect, hieroglyphical ; WHEREOF one is curiologic, the cher itymbolic.. 
: [Lives of Phil. p. 329. 3d ed.] By. this 1 interpretation, the learned Father 
thy 1, made to enumerate three kinds of w riting, but to explain only the 
laſt, namely bierogihphics; 3. 2. which is worſe, he is made to ſay one kind = 
of hieroglyphics was by letters of an alphabet; for that | is the meaning. „„ — 
1 „ TWY TEWTw) FOXY : * which is (till worſe, he is made to divide 5 i 
hicroglyphics into two forts, curiclogic and ſymbolic ; and ſymbolic into, | — 
three ſorts, curiologic, tropical, and a/l-gorica!; which makes the prior di- 8 
viſion into curiologic and fy mbolic, inaccurate and abſurd; and ſprc ads a 
general confuſion over the whole paſſage. Their miſtake ſcems to have 5 — 
ariſen fro.m ſuppoſing plugs they v (che lune diate antecedent ) was un- „ — 
derſtood at n; n lav &51; whereas it was the more remote antecedent, uihods EY Eh 
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| Alyunliay ea T; and what made them ſoppoſe this, was, 1: preſume, EE 
the author's expreſſing the common plain way of wiitinp by letters V 1 al 
alphabet, and the common plain way of imitating by figures (two. very, » V ” 1 
different things) by the ſame words, Bj and uf yeftal; not 3 3 | 
ſidering that &2 ro. Ar c joincd to the adjective, id -nificd vv riting 5 : EE 
by letters; and, 8 var Ein, joined to the verb, ſignified, writing by: = | 
figures. Ina word then, the plain and cajy meaning of Clemens is this. — e | 
© The Egyptian method of writing was cpiſtolic, ſacerdotal, and ” On ee " 2 | 
br roglyphical of this met! od, the epiftolic and ſace rdotal. were by letters 2 3 TY 4 
« of an alphabet ; the hieroglyphical, by FR? : ſ\ mbols were of three 5 — 
0 kinds, curiologic, tropical, and allegorical.” V i, 


P. 4155. [KK]. This was indeed a very logical e 1 the opi- : 
mon that b.c roglyphics ere inv ned to hide my/teries; but the high i impro- EN 3 fl 
bability cf the tact ſhould bave led them, one wou! 'd think, to: che falf-.-. En = 
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bieroglyphics, ſcems to me as extravagant as that they danced before they 
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tial notion, that not only all arts and ſciences came from the Hebrews, but all 
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hood of the premiſſes, That the Egyptians had letters before they bad 


could walk; and, 1 believe, will ſeem ſo to all who conſider the firſt part 
«of this diſſertation. However, a modern writer has taken up that opi- 


i nion: and tells us in plain terms, that he hieroglyphical way of writing Was 
43 not the moſt ancient ceay of writing in Egypt ; (Connect. of the Sacr. and 
| | Prof. Hiſt. vol. J. p. 230. and again to the ſame purpo'e, vol. II. 293, 
5 294.] partly, I preſume, as it favoured the hypothefis of the low anti- 
0 : uity of Fgypt; and partly, perhaps, in compliment to that conſequen- 


the vehicles. of knowledge likewiſe ; whence, particularly, the author of 2 
the Court of the Gentiles derives hierogly phics. The greateſt pieces of the 
Jewish de iſdom, ſays Mr. Gale, «were couched under the cover of ſymbols and 
types; whence the Fs) plian. and other nations borrowed their hicroglyphic and 
' ſymbolic wiſdom. [Part i. p. 77 But on what ground does the author 
of the Conne: tion build, in ſupport of his opinion ? On this, that letters 

are very ancient; in which, without doubt, he is right: but ſurely wor - 

: fo ancient as he would have them. However, the Argument he uſes | 2H 
. certainly a very perverſe one : There is one conft deration more, ſays he, which 
males it very probable that the uſe of LETTERS Came from Noah, and out of . 
_ the fi ft. world, and that is the account ꝛohich the Chineſe give of their 
| LETTERS. | 2 Bey Mert their firſt emperor, whom they name Fohy, to be the 
inventor of them ; before Fohy they have no records, and their F ohy and 
: Noah were the ſame perſen, [vol. I. p. 2 36. Nou it unluckily happens = 
that the Chineſe are without LETTERS, even to this day. Nor are we, 
forall this, to think our author i ignorant of the nature of the Chineſe cha- 
8 racters; for he tells us ſoon after, that the Chineſe have no notion of alpha- 
5 betical letters, but make uſe of characters to expreſs their meaning, Their characters 
ars not deſigned to expreſs words, for they are uſed by ſeveral neighbouring nations 
who differ in language. (p- 244. 1 Thus the learned writer, before he was 
aware, in endeavouring to prove letters of higher antiquity than hierogly- 
5 phics, hath proved juſt the contrary; even that hieroglyphic characters, not _ 
letters, were the writing ſo early as his Noah: For the Chineſe charac 
ters are properly hieroglyphics, that is, marks for things, not words ; and 
_ bieroglyphics they are called by all the miſſionaries from whom we have 
| the moſt authentic accounts of China. But had their characters been 
indeed 
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deed letters, as our author, i in this place, by miſtake ſuppoſed them, yet till 


his argument would have had no weight; and I will beg leave to tel! 
him why : The Chineſe characters in uſe at preſent are very modern in 


compariſon of the monarchy. The miſſionaries tell us (as may be ſeen by 
the quotations given above) that the Chineſe character hath undergone 
ſeveral changes ; that their firſt way of writing was, like the Mexican, by 
picture ; that they then abbreviated it in the manner of the moſt ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics ; and at length brought it, by many gradual im- 
Provements, to its preſent eontracted form: yet a real character or r Plero- 
5 1855 ic the Chineſe writing ſtil} is; and ſo is likely to continue. 9 


P. 418. [I. L] A late curious Voyager, who had examined the larger 
PYRAMIDS With great exactneſs, and found no hieroglyphics inſcribed. upon 
them, either without or within, concludes, rather too haſtily, that they | 
were built before the ufe of hieroglyphic writing in Egypt; and from. 
thence infinuates another concluſion, i in favour of the abſurd hy potheſis here 
confuted, that hieroglyphics were not the firſt ſpecies of u riting known in 
| Egypt ; and, conſequently, did not come from picture- writing, but from 
5 alphabetie marks; a fooliſh error, which betrays great ignorance in the 
natural progreſs of human knowledge. Si je ſuppoſe (ſays Captain Nor- 
"mi den) que les Pyramides, meme les dernieres, ont été elevees avant que 
« l'on eut Yuſage des hiereglyphes, je ne Vavance ſans fondement. Qui 
1 pourroit ſe perſuader, que les Egyptiens euſſent laiffe ces ſuperbes mc nu- 
„e mens, ſans la moindre inſcription bicrogly phique, eux, qui, comme on 
«6 Vobſerve de toutes parts, prodigueoient les hieroglyphes ſur tous les TS 
* edifices de quelque con fderation 7 Or on n'en appergoit aucun, ni au CY: 
6 dedans, ni au dehors, des pyramides, pas meme fur les runes des templ. 5 
BE de ja ſeconde et de la troiſieme py ramide ; : n'eſt ce pas une preuve que 
5 origine dos DV ramicles preccde celle des hieroglyphes, que hon e. 
5 « garde ncanmoins comme les premiers caracteres dont on ait uſe en z 
5 1g. pte. V ovage d4'Egy pre, zme p. artie, p. 75. | 


The curious VOY ager not only latisfics nimiclt m accounting for the want 


of hicroglyphic characters on the Py ramids, by their being built before : 
the invention of ſuch. Ch; are Qters, but ſeems to value himſelf 1 upon Aa dilco- | 
very reſults: 18 from 1 it, that tier lyphics Were not the firſt fort of Writing ii 
- Fern. Put there is a great. r difficul ty in this matter than he was aware ; 
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It hath been proved at large, that marks for things, by a kind of picture- 
writing, were the firſt rude effort of every people upon earth, to convey 
and perpetuate their intelligence and conceptions to one another, as ſoon 
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5 as they began to aſſociate into tribes and nations. 'The Monuments in 

* queſtion are a proof that the erectors of them had advanced i in the arts of 

0h civil life, No one then, who underſtands what Society is, can doubt but 

5 that the Egyptians had then a method of conveying their thoughts at a 

5 diſtance, by viſible. marks: and no one, acquainted with the flow pro- ; 

| greſs of human inventions, can imagine that alphabetic writing w as the firſt : : 
ip | cltort towards this conveyance. Hence ariſes the V B 
2} hut this obſervation of the curious voyager, which furniſhes the githcut: SE. j 
i ji TE „ ty, , ſupplics the ſolution. Suppoſe only the Pyramids to be erected in the | 9 5 
5 , 5 15 interval between the inventions of curiologic and tropical hieroglyphics, 8 9 5 
v0 hat is, between their natural and more artificial ſtate, and the difficulty 5 


— — 


vaniſhes : : For in their natural ſtate, they would be only uſed out of neceſſi- 
ty 1 and not for ornament, luxury, or decoration. So that it is no wonder 
we do not find them on the PYRAMIDS in Pom peu and 8 RP 
tion 8 like thoſe on the OBELISKS, = 

| His obſervation Norden, indeed, gives a as a proof of the bigh antiquity | 
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* at the pyramids ; and very juſtly. But his drawings furniſh us with ano» 1 
i „„ tber argument in ſupport of this truth, which he "himſelf ſeems not to N 
VV have conſidered: It is this, that the general idea of Egyptian architecture 4 
þ ' FP entirely taken from the PYRAMIDS : 2 which nothing ſure but the high 5 A 
H 8 veneration for them, increaſed by their remote antiquity, could poſſibly : . 


| due occafioncd ; fince the figure of theſe ſepulchral monuments, ſo well 
=_ 5 © adapted to triumph over time, is the moſt inconvenient that can poſſibly 
f = EE ns TO be imagined for habitable ſtructures, whether public or private z and ex- 
=_ „%% oy ceedingly groteſque, in all others. And yet we ſee, from the ancient 
Y 5; ruins of Egypt, of which this diligent and exact Trav eller has given us ſo 5 
yyy / that all their buildings, without exception, were raiſed on 
1 jj genius of the Pyramids. We are ſuppriſed to find not only 
VVV their ports, their door- ſteads [See plates CIX —CXVUL ] but even the 
very walls of their temples, [Pl. CXLVII. —VIII —CLL—CLIV.] nay, 
pP their towns, narrowing upwards and inclining inwards, in the manner 
i 1 = | e modern fortification. Pl. XCIX.— CXV. —CXXXVIII. hut to re- 
"i 5 5 turn to the ſolution . above: It Ay. be faid, perhaps, © „Allow the 
1 pyramids 
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Pyramids to have been erected in the interval between the invention of 
curiologic and tropical hieroglyphics. What hindercd the Fgyptians froin 
ſcribbling over theſe bulky monuments with their firſt rude eſſays, as other 


burbatoas nations have done upon their rocks? of which we fnd ſpecimens 
enough in Scandinavia, North-Eaſt Tartary, and elſewhere.” Indeed I 
know of nothing but cusTor that hindered them; that ſovereign Miſtreſs 
of the world, who only is of force to control and conquer Nature: And 
that Cuſtom did effectually hinder them, is very plain, from our finding no 
ſpecimens of any of their firſt rude hieroglyphic paintings; though, from 
them, their improved hieroglyphics received their birth. Nor did they 
want, any more than other Barbarians, their iſolated rocks for this pur- 
pole : they bad them very commodiouſly bordering on the Nile, and in 
view of all paſſengers. | ; And on theſe, it is remarkable, they have inſcribed 
their improved hieroglyphics, though » we ſee no remains of any the earlicr 9 
oy and ruder efforts of picture-writing. = 


But the modeſty and reſerve of chis curious Traveller, und hls deference 


to learned Antiquity, deſerves commendation. He is not of the number of 
thoſe who expect more faith from their Reader than they commonly tind, 
or venture to entertain him with diſcoveries which he did not expect. For 
the learned reader acquieſces in Antiquity; ; the ſenſible reader prefers the 
evidence of a contemporary writer to the conjectures of a modern tra- 
veller: yet ſuch is the gcncral humour of our Voyagers, that they think 
they do nothing, if they do not rectify the errors of Antiquity, I have an 
— ingenious meaſurer of the Py ramids in my eye, and one of the lateſt too 
(Dr. Shaw ], who, in the paſſion for ſaying ſomething new, aflures us, that 
the opinion of their being SEPULCURES is an old inveterate miſtake : that 
they are indeed no other than TEMPLES, for religious worſhip. To ſoften 
fo rugged a paradox, he ſays, there was no univerſal conſent amongſt the 
Ancients concerning the uſe or purpoſe for which theſe Pyramids were deſigned. 
And was there any univerſal conſent amongſt them that ſnow was white ? 
But would this ſave the modeſty or underſtanding of him who ſhould af- 
. firm, after a certain ancient Philoſopher, that it was black? And yet ſuch 
a one would have the advantage of our Traveller; who would be hard put 
dio it to produce any Ancient, whether Philoſopher | or otherwile, who ſaid 
the Pyramids were Temples. But if the poſitive and agreeing teſtimony of 
f all the old writers extant may be called . conſent, it certainly is 
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not wanting. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, &. 


all aſſure us that the Pyramids were Sepulchres. Nay, Diodorus, to put 


the matter out of doubt, informs us, that the ſacred commentaries of their 
Prieſts ſaid ſo. But our Traveller ſuppoſed this univerſal conſent to be 
ſhaken at leaſt by Pliny, who tells us, they were built for oftentation, and 
10 heep an idle people in employment. As if this intimated that, in Pliny's 
opinion, they were not Sepulchres! Suppoſe I ſhould ſay the great Arch 
at Blenheim was built for o/tentation ; and if not to ſet an idle people to 

work, yet at leaſt to make them ſtare : Does this contradict the univerſal | 
cConſent of its being a Bridge, though as much too large for the water that 
runs under it, as the Pyramids were for the bodies contained in them? In 

a word, Pliny is not ſpeaking of the uſe to which the 3 were applied, 

| but of the motives for their erection. 


1 422. [MM] Againſt this, a late furious: writer objects But! is it 
* credible that the polite and learned prieſts of Egypt would uſe a method 
„to hide and ſecrete their knowledge, which the more rude and barba- 
« Tous nations employ ed to publiſh and divulge theirs? Or can you con- 

44 ceive that a curious and ſtudied refinement of ſo knowing and enlight- 
. ened a people as the E gyptians ſhould be one and the very ſame thing 
with a rude and fimple invention of thoſe nations which were moſt bar- 


40 barous and uncivilized?“ Jackſon' s Chronol. vol. III. p. 337. 


Lanſwer by another queſtion—ls 1 it credible that the polite and aer 
| orators and hiſtorians of Greece and Rome ſhould, out of choice, uſe a 
+ method (FIGURATIVE EXPRESSION ] to perfect their eloquence, which the | 
firſt rude and barbarous nation employed out of neceſſity, and which | 
rude and barbarous nations ſtill employ, for want of intellectual ideas, | 
= and more abſtract terms? Or can you conceive, that a curious and Atudied 1 
N refinement of dreſs, in ſo knowing and enlightened a people as the preſent 
French, ſhould be one and the ſame thing with the rude and fi mple invention of 
Jeathern garments to cover nakedneſs amongſt the Laplanders, * people . 5 
moſt barbarous and uncivilized? But if it diſpleaſes our Chronologiſt, = 
that ſo enlightened. and refined a people as the Egyptians ſhould. pride 
A themſelves 1 in the rude. and ſimple invention of barbarians: what will he 
3 ſay to find, that the moſt ſavage people upon earth go a ſtep beyond the 
moſt poliſhed in the delicacy and luxury of ſpeech ? Yet this is the caſe 
of the Greenlanders, or the miſſionary Egede deceives us. The women 
(ſays he) have a dialect different from the men, mating uſe of the ſofteſt letters 


ot the ends ＋ words, _—_ * the bard ones. Hit. of Greenland, N 160. 
„ 423. 
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Notes. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 691 


P. 423. [NN] This hieroglyphic likewiſe ſignified the earth; for the 
firſt rude mortals imagined, that that which ſuſtained them was the Deity 


which gave them Being: So Heſiod, who took his notions of the earth 
from the Egyptians, deſcribes her after their paintings; TAT EYPYETEP- 
Nor, which the figure of the Diana multimammia well explains. But 


Shakſpeare, who, as Mr, Pope finely obſerves, had immediately from nature 


what the two Greek poets, Homer and Heſiod, received through £gyptian 
h frainers, paints this famous hieroglyphic with much more life and ſpirit : 1 


Common Mother thou! 
40 Whoſe womb unmeaſurable and INFINITE BREAST | 
„ “WFTeems and feeds all.“ N 


That Heſiod had there the Egyptian Goddeſs | in \ his mind, i is bla from 
1 the character he gives of her in the words ſubjoined, ; 


wa 0 argent alt! - 
| Abavairuyy 


4 | 


i for the earth was the firſt habitation of thoſe Gods which Ones borrowed : 


of the Egyptians : from . — as the poet inſinuates, they were trans- 
= ferred into heaven: ED 


Ta vic & 10 * py tyetvalo To 2 aur 
a agtfötvſ „ T5 EU ep! Wayla mee, 


Oo ein lauddptoci Veois Wer apa alt, 5 


. 42 5. [00] A very curious ſpecimen of this haſty 8 of the = 

0 outlines of the figures (which gave birth to the running- hand character we 
are here ſpeaking of) the reader will find in Kircher, p. 3 50. of his Oedip. 
3 Agypt. tom. iii. where he has given the characters on the F lorentine obe- 
liſk, which, though dignified by that name, is only a late mimic in mini- 

1 8 ature of the ſuperb monuments ſo intitled, See plate VIII. 


Peg [(PP) The account which a miſſionary jeſuit gives us of che | 

ſeveral ſorts of writing amongſt the Chineſe will illuſtrate this matter ;— : 
Parmi ces carafteres il yen a de pluſi teurs ſortes. Les premiers ne ſont preſque 
1 plus d'uſage, & on ne les conſerve que pour faire honnewr d Vantiquite. "a5: 
5 ſeconds beaucoup moins anciens n'ont place que dans les inſcriptions publiques: 5 
quand on en a beſoin, on conſulte les livres, & a la faveur des dictionnaires il 
eſt facile de les dechiffrer. Les troiſiemes, beaucoup plus reguliers & plus 
beaux, fervent dans . on et meme dans l'ecriture ordinaire. Meanmoins 
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comme 11 traits en font bien firme, il faut un temps conſiderable pour les 


Erie; cet pour cela qu'on a trouve une quatrieme eſpece d'ecriture, 


dont les traits pluz liez & moins diftingues les uns des autres, donnent la 


tacilité d'ccrire plus v iſte—ces trois d.rniers carateres ont entre Cux beauconp 
dle reſemblance, et rejpordent aſſes d nos lettres capitales, aux lettres dinpr - 
fo 01, et 8 Pecriture ordinaire. Muvenux Memnires fur Petat preſent de la 


Cline, par le P. L. Le Comte, tom i. AmPt. 1698, p. 258, 259. And here 


let me juſt take notice of a ridiculous miſtake into which the equivocation 
of the word Neta (a term ſignifying as well Hor band characters, as bic- 
reglyphical) drew a certain learned grammarian : who in a letter to his 
friend [C.. Aut. Rom. p. 414. ed. 1731] undertaking to give the original 
of foort-band cl arocters, rejects the account of the ancients (which makes 
them a Roman invention) to fetch them from the Barbarians; and will 


have them to be indeed the ſame as the Ienorabiles Liieræ of the Fey btians 


: (mentioned by Apuleius) and the prefent Chineſe characters; that! is, real 
hiercglyph: cs, But had he conſidered, that the notes of Sport- and were 
marks for coorde, and the notes of hieregh phics mark 8 for things, he would 5 
have ſeen that they had no manner of relation to one another, but were 
of different original, and employed to different ends: He thinks, howe ever, 5 
he has found a ſupport for bis notion in St. Jerom; who, he ſays, tells us 
| ſomewhere. or other, that they came from the Barbarians : : Refkant adbuc 
NOTE, qu CUM ex Bar baror um puto ortu nate A at, rationem amiſere. : Bur 
without ſearching for the place, and recurring to the context, we may | 
ſafely pronounce, | that St. Jerom meant here by vor, not the notes Ui 
5 ſeertcbund, but 51 roglyphic notes ; by his faying of them rationem amijere 5 


which was not true af fe ort- hand moles, but N true of bieroghpbicat. 


P. 4:8, [907 To this, perhaps, it may be obje&ed that For 
ꝛoriti⸗ 8 bad the name of 72 i/olary, rather for | its being afterwards. n- 
: ployed in ſuch kind of compoſitions ; 43 becauſe Clemens Alexandrinus favs, 
{hat Atoſſa the Perfran empreſs was the firſt that wrote 72 ales; and Ta- 
ian, where he gives a liſt of ſome Inventors, expreſſes himſelf, from Ilcl- 
Janicus the hiſtor! ian, in this manner, ERA T. NTALEEIN 22 je Ne: 
%% wolte nyno open. DIY "alan ono EN, "Aroroa & ooun auth. 
But to this it may be replied, that the ſuppoſition of literary | gs o 
: baving the name of ep i/tolary from any later a pplication of alphabetic letters 05 


10 this fort of compoſition, 15 very 1 recarious : for it may be aſked, why 
rather 
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rather a name from epi/tles than from any nobler ſort of compoſition, in 


which we muſt needs conclude letters had been employed, before the uſe 


of epiſtles, if epiſtles were ſo lately invented? But the truth 18, if by gu- 


1.70:w, which word Clemens likewiſe uſes, we are to underſtand the c u- 


Piſiug.: and not the artificial cloſing and ſealing up of the tablets in which the 
Ancients wrote their epiſtles (the more natural ſenſe of the word, and an 


invention more to the genius of a court lady) we muſt needs ſay the whole 
ſtory of Atoſſa's invention is a very idle c, and worth only the attention 


of ſuch triflers as the writers Of the inven'ion of things ; from whence Tatian 
and Clemens had it : they might as well have enquired after the inven- 5 
Lew of 2 : writing epiſtles being as car ly as the occaſions of commu- E 
nisgatin ig the thoughts at a diſtance; that | is, as early as human commerce. 
8 We find in the Il. g. ver. 169. Bellerophon carrying an epiſtle from Præ- 15 
tus to lobates. 8 No , ſays a great Critic, [ſee p. 539. of the Differtation 
hon Phalaris] this was no epiſtle, as Pliny Oy remarks, but codi- 
« cilli; and Bomer himſelf calls it wa wud I do not comprehend 
the force of the learned perſon's argument; the point between him and 
f his noble adverſaty was concerning the hu, not the name; but Pliny” s ob- 
5 ſervation, and his own, is concerning the name, not the Hing. Let what 
: Bellerophon carried be wa wluxics, ſmall leaves of wood covered. with vax,-: 
- and zwritten upon by a pen of metal, yet was it effentially an epiſtle, if Ci- 
cero's definition of an epi/tle be a true one: oc oft, \: ay's he, E piſtols pro- 
pꝛrium, wt is ad quem ſeribitur, de tis rebus quas ignorant, certior fat. Wuyÿy 
Pliny ſaid, this wo! wluidis was not an epiſile, but a codicil, was becauſe ; 
. ſmall I AV es of wood covered with wax, when written on, were called by 
: his country nen codicilli; and a miſſive- -paper, epiftela : that this was bis 
5 meaning appears from the account he gives of the prete add paper 72 ile of 
Sar peden mentioned as a | Has rarity by l Licinius Mucianus, Ede the Vitterr, 
mentioned above.] BB „ 
P. 42 9. {RR}. By ſono wocis Cicero 1 means words : Ir was impoſſible he 7 
A ever conceive that brute and inarticulate ſounds were almoſt infiaite — 
See what is ſaid on this matter below. 5 
Fong before this addition was made to the diſcourſe on  Hieroglyphic - 
writing, one of the ableſt Philoſophers of this age, M. P Abbe de Condillac, 
in his AL ſur porigine des connoiſſances e had the cindour to 
wy ſay, that 1 had perfectly well diſcovered the progreſs by which men ar- 
= rivcq to the inv ention Ol. letters, Cette ſe ction De 1. ccriture}, ſays he, 
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etoit preſque achevee, quand 'Effai ſur les Hicroglyphes traduit de VAn- 
glois de M. Warburton me tomba entre les mains: Ouvrage ou Veſprit 


philoſophique et Verudition regnent egalement, &c. mes propres reflex1ons 
m'avoient auſſi conduit a remarquer que l' criture n'avoit d abord &te qu 
une ſimple peinture : : mais je n'avois point encore tente de decouvrir par 
quels progres on <toit arrive à Vinvention des lettres, et il me paroiſſoit 
difficile d'y reuſſir. La choſe a «te parfaitement executce par M. Warbur- 
ton, p. 178. ſec. partie, —My own countrymen have been leſs candid : and by 


to them the above addition! 18 owing. 


BE 433. [SS]. Te Teol roy tv BaCunov lepoy Yenmparay, —Y 1000 ty | Mepon 
6 ypapudror In vit. Democr. Segm. xlix. lib. 9. But Reineſius and 
Mlenage, not apprehending there was any ſacred myſterious writing out 
of Egypt and its confines, will have the Babylon here mentioned to be 
Babylon in Egypt; but they ſhould have reflected how unlikely it was, 
if Democritus had choſen to write of the ſacred letters of the Egyptians, that 
he ſhould denominate his diſcourſe from a place not at all celebrated for 
their uſe, when there were lo . other that theſe characters had rendered 
= famous. „ 
4 1 T + X have the lo” to ; od; that ſo ſenſible a writer as 
5 the celebrated Mr. Aftruc, in his Conjectures ſur la Geneſe, has eſpouſed 
this opinion, that alphabetic toriting was in uſe amongſt the Egyptians 
before the time of Moſes: He bas likewiſe | adopted the arguments 
here employed i in Hoppers. © of i . as well as this whole theory of d ; 
pr writing. 
FP. 437. (vv). Exod; xxvili. 21. : And the 1 ſhall he with the names 
Us the children of Iſrael, twelve, according to their names; LIKE THE EN- 
| GRAVINGS OF A SIGNET, every one with his name ſhall they be, according to 
the twelve tribes. And again, ver. 36. And thou ſhalt make a Plate of 
- pure gold, and grave upon it, like the engravings of a ſignet, HorixESss ro 
IHE Lord. Had letters been invented by Moss, and unknown till then | 
to the Iſraelites, would he not naturally have ſaid, when he directed the 
8 workmen to engrave names and ſentences on ſtones and gold, —and i in theſe 
engravings you ſhall employ the alphabetic characters which I have now in- 
vented and taught you the uſe of On the contrary, he gives them a 
very different direction; he refers them to a mode! in familiar uſe, —like . 
Jos Fagravinge of a Signet, For the ancient t people of the Eaſt engraved. 

names 
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names and ſentences on their ſeals, juſt as the Mahometan princes do at 


preſent, —Mr. Fleuri with great ingenuity confeſſes the high perfection of 
the arts at this time amongſt the Ifraelites. Ils ſcavoient tailler & graver 
« les pierres precieuſes. Ils etotent Menuiſiers, Japiſſieurs, Brodeurs & 


„ Parfumeurs. Entre ces arts, il y en a deux que j'admire principale- 


„ ment: la taille des pierreries, & la fonte des figures, telles qu'etoient 
& les Cherubins de VArche & le Veau d'or. Ceux qui ont tant ſoit peu 
“ connoiflance des arts, ſcavent combien il faut d'artifices & de machines 


ee pour ces ouvrages. Si des-lors on les avoit trouvees, on avoit deja 
te bien raffine, meme dans les arts qui ne ſervent qua l'ornement; & fi 
on avoit quelque ſecret pour faire les memes choſes plus facilement, 
& c*etoit encore une plus grande perfection, ce qui ſoit dit en paſſant, pour 


e montrer que cette antiquite fi eloignce n'etoit pas groſſiere & ignorante, 


40 comme pluſieurs 8 imaginent. Meeurs des Iſraclites, lect. 9. 


E 437- ly XX |, A certain anonymous writer, quoted by Crinitus from 


an ancient Ms, in his de honefla diſciplina, is of this opinion. But * 


quote him chiefly for his pacific diſpoſition to accommodate and compro- 


mile matters, by giving every nation its thare 1 in the glory of the inven- 
tion; not, I mean, of the alphabetic powers, but of the various al ]phaberic : 
: charatters : 2 


De Moſes primus Hebraicas exaravit literas ; 5 
Mente Phœnices ſagaci condiderunt Attieas 

te Quas Latini ſeriptitamus, edidit Nicoftrata ; 
Abraham Syras, & idem repperit Chaldaicas 1 
| & Ths arte non minore, protulit Agyptiacas: „ 

oy Gulfila promar. Getarum, quas videmus, literas.“ 


. 445. -[YY}. Les Iroquois, comme les ä vculent un 
F vif & concis; leur Style et cependant figure, & 70 metaphorique.. 
Maeurs des Sauvages Ameriquains comparees aux Murs des premiers Temps, 


par Lafitau, tom. i. p. 480. 4to. And of the various languages of all 
the people on that great continent in general, he c expreſſeth himſelf thus, 
"La plupart de ces Peuples Occidentaus, quoiqu avec des Langues res: 
_ diferentes, ont cependant a peu pres la meme genie, la meme fagon de 
penſer, et les meme tours pour $'exprimer ; tom. ii. p. 481. Condanine 
gives pretty much the ſame account of the Savages of South America. 


1 18 
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Speaking of their languages he ſays, pluſicurs ſont energiques ſuſcepti- 
bles d'eloquence, &c. p. 54. which can mean no other than that their 
terms are highly figurative. But this is the univerſal genius of the lan— 
guage of Barbarians, Egede, in his Hiſtory of Greenland, lays, the Lan- 
5 gui ge is very rich of words and ſenſe ; and of yn ENERGY, that one is often 
at a loſs, and puzzl'd to render it in Daniſh, p. 165. This energy is appa- 
rently what the French Miſſionary calls tut metaphorique. Quintilian, 
ſpeaking of metaphors, ſays, Qua quidem cum ita eſt ab ipſa nobis con- 
ceſſa natura, ut indocti quoque ac non ſentientes ea frequenter utantur, 
kb. Vi. e. 8. which ſhews, by the way, that * did not appre- 
nend their true cauſe or original —By all this may be ſeen how much M. 
Bullet miſtakes the matter, where, in his Memoires ſur la langue Celtique, : 
he ſays, © Dans les pays chauds une imagination ardente decouvre aiſe- 
* ment la plus petite reſſemblance qu une choſe peut: avoir avec une 
autre. Elle voit d'abord, par exemple, la report qui ſe trove entre un 
homme cruel & une bete feroce; et pour faire connoitre qu” elle apper- 
e goit cette reſſemblance elle donne à cet homme le nom de Tigre. Voila 
« Porigine du langage fours & metapborique. Dans les pays froides, ou 
wP imagination n'a pas une vivacite pareille, on ſe ſert de terms propres pour 
"68 exprimer chague choſe, ou appelle tout par ſon nom.“ Vol. I. 1 6. But np 
ve find the fact to be Juſt otherwiſe. Tas | 


P. 445. [ZZ] Kale & rag edles Bragguadyary x Xa ee, Na 1 wohhd 1 
A cox · wo d Azyoiles T6 UipConal;—P. 213, This being g 
the nature and genius common to all the barbarous nations upon earth, 
I am almoſt tempted to believe Geofry of Monmouth, when he ſays, that 
FX 5 be tranſlated his worthy hiſtory of Britain from the Welch; of which, 
—_ TE original, he gives this character ,—Phallerata verba & onpullgſe difllones. 
„„ . this was not ſo, one can hardly tell Why he ſhould mention a circum- 
5 ſtance that neither recommended his copy nor his original. But the ch. 
racter of the ballads of the old Welch Bards fully ſupports Diodorus's , = 
account of the ſtyle of the ancient Gauls. +) — 
3 446. [AAA]. But the important uſe to which the very - the . 
1 Abbe de Condillac has employed all that has been here ſaid on this matter, 
may be ſeen in his excellent Eſſay on the origin of human Knowledge, 
Part II. which treats of 2 


P. 446. 


= 
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P. 446. [ BBB}. Quintilian makes an objector to the fgurative /iyle ar- 
gue thus, — Antiquiſſimum quemque maxime ſecundum naturam dixiſſe 


contendunt; mox Poetis ſimiliores extitiſſe, etiamfi pareiùs, ſimili tamen 


ratione, falſa & impropria virtutes ducentes. On which he obſerves— 


g qua in diſputatione non nihil veri eſt.— It is true, there is ſomet hing of 
truth in it, and indeed, not much; for though the poliſhers of human 


ſpeech did, as the objector ſays, turn the impropricties of ſpeech into 


- ornament, it is utterly falſe that the moſt ancient ſpeakers uſed only ſimple 


and Proper terms. 


P. 450. [CCC]. So I Wande and ſo it "Ian been generally thought; 


: But M. de Beauſobre, in his Hiſtoire de Manic hee, lib. iv. c. 4. has made it 
_ probable, that the heretics had no hand in theſe on, but chat they 
are altogether Pagan. | . 


1 441. [DDD]. This charm, which the Arby called 5 1 or 72 
limam, the later Greeks, when they had borrowed the ſuperſtition, called 
' ETOIXEIA; which ſhews of what houſe they ſuppoſed it to have come; 
f Faye being, as we have obſerved, the technical Greek name for —" 5 
1 phic characters. TY 


1 [EEE]. The nes error av made the balf-paganized Marfilius 

L Ficinus fall into the idle conceit, that the Golden Calf was only a Talif- 

3 man :—Hebræi quoque (ſays he) in Ægypto nutriti, ſtruere vitulum au— 

5 reum didicerant, ut eorundem aſtrologi putant, ad aucupandum veneris lu- 

naque favorem, contra 3 aue Martis influxum Judzis infeſtum. . 
De Vita Colit. Com. E £e: 


. 432. [FFF]. This Diſcourſe on hs 3 HIEROGLYPHICS hack i 
3 1 the ſame fortune abroad, that the Diſcourſe on the BOOK OF Jos hath 
had at home: Like this, it hath been the occaſion of much waſte paper, 
and violation of common ſenſe. For the Diſcourſe on the Hieroglyphics 
having been well tranſlated and well reccived in France, both the ſubject 
and the author became known enough to invite all gentlemen ſcholars, better 
| able to entertain the Public, to oblige us with their i ingenious. conjectures ; F 
and many a French pen, even to that of a captain of grenadiers, bath 
been drawn, to ſhew that the nature of Hieroglyphics is yet as unknown 
= ever. A nameleſs diſſertator, ſur PFEcriture Hicroglyphique, (who chuſes 
to write, as he e himſelf very truly 1, in his titlo-page, Aab luce maligna) 


Vor. U. : 4 9 3  affures 
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aſſures us, that Hieroglyphics were not a ſpecies of writing to convey in- 
telligence to the reader, but a mere ornament upon ſtone, to entertain the 
eye of the ſpectator : So there is an end of the sUBJEcT. The learned 
captain, who wheels in a larger circle, and takes in all the wiſdom of 
Egypt, laments with much humanity, the ſuperficiality and ignorance of 
all who have gone before him, and their utter incapacity of getting to tze 
ſource of things: So there is an end of the Au THOR. Indeed, the = 
Journaliſt who recommends this important work to the public ſeems to 
have his doubts as to this point. —N'eſt ce pas s'avanger un peu trop, 
(c ſays he), et peut- on dire que Maxs HAM pour la Chronologie & l'Hiſtoire, 
M. WAR BURTON pour les Hieragly Phes, & d᷑autres . ayent neglige 
de conſulter les ſources? 
I o0 ſay the truth, theſe wonderful inveſtigators of the learning of an- 
cient Egypt, by the mere dint of modern i ingenuity, had provocation enough 
to fall upon this unlucky Diſcourſe, which no ſooner appeared amongſt | 
them in the fine tranſlation of a very learned French lawyer, than the 
celebrated writers of the Journal des Scavans, of March, 1744, and of 
Trevoux of July, in the ſame year, announced it to the public in theſe 
terms. II regne (ſays the firſt) une ſi belle analogie dans le ſyſteme de 
e Warburton, et toutes ſes parties tiennent les unes aux autres par 
e un lien fi naturel, qu'on eſt portè a croire que Vorigine, & les progres 
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de Vecriture & du language ont ẽtẽ tels qu'il les a decrits. 0 Le public 

0 1 doit avoir bien de W, au Traducteur de lui avoir fait connoi- 
; ce tre un Ouvrage fi curieux. „M. Warburton (ſays the other) n'a pu Bp 
1 4 ſans une erudition profonde, u une lecture murement digerce et des re- 1 
> 6 flexions infinies traiter avec tant de preciſion, de juſtefſe et de A 1 
5 daun ſyjet de lui meme fi difficile à mettre en œuvre. Les plus ſavans?s? 
1 . 1 : e hommes fe ſont laifſe ſeduire fur origine des Hieroglyphes; et la. 
. Uw OG plupart ont regardé un effet du peu d'experience des Egyptiens comme 
| 1 „%% aun refinement de la plus my ſterieuſe lagefle. | C'eſt cette erreur que = 
= „ M. Warburton | S applique partieulierement & derruire dans. la pre-. RT 
_— EET © Partie. II le fait de la maniere la plus naturelle. Ce. neſt: | 
| Fo ©  « point un ſyſteme fondé son DES 1MAGINATIONS. 'VAGUES,. Ses ra- = 5 
*. 125 T ſonnemens, ſes preuves, ſont appuices ſur des FAITS, ſur. la NATURE. | mt 
5 VVV n & ſur LES. PRINCIPES LES PLUS LUMINEUX. bu SENS. 
5 5 _= « COMMUN,” 7 | . | | | 
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P. 453. [GGG]. Amongſt the reſt, the author of Sacred and Profane 
Hiſtory connected; who ſays: * We have no reaſon to think that theſe 


« hieroglyphics {namely, what we call the curiologic] were ſo ancient as 


ce the firſt letters :> This is his firſt anſwer to the opinion that hierogly- 
phics were more ancient. His ſecond is in theſe words: © They would 
& have been a very imperfect character; many, nay moſt occurrences, 


would be repreſented by them but by halves,“ vol. II. p. 295. No ] 
this to me appears a very good argument why hieroglyphics were indeed 
the fr/? rude effort towards recording the human conceptions z and ſtill, 
better, why they could not be the ſecond, when men had — found out 

the more compleat method of alphabetic letters. 


1 1. 454. (HHH). What hath been ſaid above of the reste why F 91 7 5 
alone continued their hieroglyphic characters after the invention of letters, 
and why all other nations thenceforward left them off, will give an eaſy 
| ſolution to what a curious traveller ſeems to think matter of ſome wonder, 
namely, that“ the ſymbolic learning was the only part of Egyptian wiſ. 
dom not tranſlated into Greece,” [Dr. Shaw's Travels, p- 391. But 
if this learned man meant not bieroglyphic cbaratlert, but only e 
mode of Egyptian wiſdom employ ed therein, he raiſes a wonder out of his 
down miſtake: that mode was tran/lated into Greece with the reſt; for the 
precepts of Pythagoras were a fantaſtic kind of tranſlation of hieroglyphic | 
; pictures into verbal propoſitions; and on that account, doubtleſs, called 
ED SYMBOLS — Maga (ſays Plutarch) * JS 2 Leas] ws toe, Saver 
[NE 2 Nautagαν 185 Ardpas, att. licalo To % abr xa grö, „ Au- 8 
| ita TEL TH  eſualar 105 Va ie, vpaſthalrum lego p hey a rD¹xel | | 
ra WONG Tay Dfzſoprety wapaſyeparuy, 0 ics To Mz dc hit & en! biops Hand 6 r 
Ne- dhe hi, nde p⏑ναεi gulivew, Unde Typ. Aa] reh i c. De 
I, & Oſ. p. 112 Edit. Steph. 8vo. Abrixa T1; (Speaps (ſays Clemens Alex, - 
| S Hop wavy Toda immeenpupjatin; fprulas r Ilboycea EYMBOAA. | TApaiyeh | 
7 6 0 Ta flo Nef 5 o 4 Exe, reſisi, AﬀAov E711 Nw r ve ; 


- hrs, &c. Strom. lib. v. p. 5 58. Edit. Colon. 1688, fol. 


i 456. (101. T he reader may now ſee how ee the 3 1 
W. Baxter pronounced upon the matter when he ſaid, © The La br 
« of the Egyptians were nota ſacræ borrowed from the Onirocritics, and 
therefore divine.“ [App. to his Gloſſ. Antiq. Rom. pag. 414. ] Nor 
does the more > judicious Mr. Daubuz conclude leſs erroncouſly, when he 


* U EH ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes that both onirocritic and bieroglyphies ſtood upon one common 
foundation. But he was miſled by Kircher, and certain late Greek 


writers, who pretended that the ancient Egyptians had I can't tell what no- 


tion of a cloſe union between viſible bodies in heaven, the inviſible dei- 


ties, and this inferior world, by ſuch a concatenation from the higheſt to 
the loweſt, that the affections of the higher link reached the lower 

8 ieusboüt the whole chain; for that the intellectual world is ſo exact a 
copy and idea of the vifible, that nothing is done in the viſible, but 
wuhat is decreed before and exemplified in the intellectual. Prelim. Diſ- 
courſe to his Comm. on the ReveLartions.] This was the ſenſeleſs ; Jargon 
of Jamblichus, Porphyry, Proclus, and the reſt of that fanatic tribe of 
3 Pythagorean-Platoniſts; and this they obtruded on the world for old 
Egyptian wiſdom; the vanity of which pretence has been confuted in the 
flirſt volume. It i is hard to ſay whether theſe Enthuſiaſts believed themſelves, - 
there is ſuch an equal mixture of folly and knavery i in all their — 5 

. however, it 1s certain, Kircher believed them. 


P. 457. [KKK]. But hieroglyphic writing, as we - have W not t only 
5 furniſhed rules of 1 Interpretation for their Onirocritics, but figures of ſpeech - 
-- their Orators. So Iſaiah expreſſeth the king of Aſſy ria's invaſion 3 
Judea by the flretching. out of bis WINGS, to fill the breadth of the land + - 
And afterwards, propheſying againſt Egypt and Ethiopia, he ſays, Wo 
10 the land ſhadowing with wixes +. Moſt of the interpreters, indeed, 
explain wings to. fignify the fails of their veſſels on the Nile: but 
the expreſſion crgently. means, in general, the over-ſhadowing | with 
a mighty power: of which wings in eee ane were the 
emblem. . 


P. 457. 1719 Thus Saidas on the word rrolxkIA al eixlieg 1 
. dan TW Cvtipwy os E eh N TOAAS N Thy E. N · Artemidorus tells 5 
„u. this was the technical word tor the Phantaſms in dreams: : Ones 16, ; 
TT. bd quit o ꝙ M TIC r iooatywy olyablay i „ xarxwv* Tere 0s 
ros hee, 00% 4 robe ple Xp9vs JenborGp, 7 7 w, n bye, Tara, 
w 0.“ tiv 10% QUT r val LTOIXE ICN aD UK, en 5 12 
. Tov. wilakd. Xpivov viv mas Jars Aoſiopy Iduonouive; r E0Opevx hahe. | 
: Oneir. lib. i. cape 2. And in his fourth book he begins: a chapter which 


* C. vi. .. „ + C. vil. . 
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he entitles we) ETOIXEIQN in this manner: vey ot Tov STCIXELON pe 


I — . ay + 4T | 'P e f 
T8 ere H dend v tas, ar OD Nö appirtly, or, ng ανπονũMzʒ a wal 


abres, wa f iganarnbgg vic rb mAfiova MY WY Elva Cap. 3. 


P. 437. [MMM]. But the learned Daubuz, in conſequence of his truſt⸗ 


ing to the fanatic notion of the late Greek philoſophers, ſuppoſes that hie- 
E roglyphic marks were called rot, becauſe the firſt compoſers of them 
wed the heavenly bedies to repreſent the notions of their minds, there being, 


according to them, a myſtic ſympathetic union and analogy between heavenly aud 


_ earthly things ; conſequentiy that Cron, in this uſe, ſignifies the % of 
_ heaven: That it may do fo, according to the genius of the Greek tongue, 
555 he endeavours to prove by its coming from 55, which is a military 


term, and ſignifies to march in order. 0 p. 10. of the Prel. Diſe. ] But this 
learned man ſhould on this occafion have remembe red his own quotation 


from the excellent Quintilian, p- 54. that analogy. is not founded UPON VEG 

2 ſon, bat example. Non ratione nititur analogia, ſed exemplo ; ; nec lex eſt lo- 
jquendi, ſed 06 ſervalio: ut ipjam e valle res. alia Fo. cerit, z cou 
fuctuds. Inſt. lib. 1. cap. 10. 


P. 458. [NNN]. Here perhaps 1 ſhall be told; with the candour 1 


: 3 commonly experienced, that I. have applied the hiſtory of Pha- 
raoh” s dream in illuſtrating the old Pagan method of onirocritic for no 
other purpoſe than to diſcredit Joſeph's prophetic interpretat on of nt 
Therefore, though this matter be explained afterwards at large, I muſt 
here inform the reader, of what every one will be content to know, ex 
cept ſuch as theſe, who. never think but to ſuſpect and never ſu! Pect 
but to accuſe, that when GOD pleaſes to deal with men by his miniſters, 
He generally condeſcends to treat tbem according to their infirmities ; a ö 
5 method which hath all the marks of bigheſt wiſdom as well as goodneſs, 8 
| Phantaſms 1 in dreams were ſuperſtitiouſly thought to be ſym boiical; Gon, 
| therefore, when it was his good pleaſure to fend dreams to Pharaoh, 3 
the foundation of them two well-known ſy mbols ; and this, doubtleſs, W 
order to engage the dreamer's more ſerious attention : But then to con- : 
found the E. gyptian Onirecritics, theſe dreams were ſo circumſtanced with - 
4 matters foreign to the principles of their art, that there \ was need of a 
truly divine Interpreter to decipher. them. 8 


* 459 [000], But if you will believe a late writer, 3 ip was ſo. 


far from coming from nnen that Flierogly phics came out of Ani- 


mal- 
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mal-worſhip. This is an unexpected change of the ſcene; but, for our 

comfort, it is only the forced conſequence of a falſe hypotheſis, which 
will be well conſidered in its place: “The hieroghyphical inſcriptions of 
© the Egyptians (ſays he) are pretty full of the figures of birds, fiſhes, 
_ © beaſts, and men, with a few letters ſometimes between them; and this 
« alone is ſufficient to hint to us, that they could not come into uſe be- 
fore the animals, repreſented in inſcriptions of this ſort, were become 

© by allegory and mythology capable of expreſſing various things by 

$ their. having been variouſly uſed in the ceremonies of their religion.” _— 
. Connect. of the Sacred and Profane Hiſtory, vol. II. p. 294. V i 
were the caſe, How came theſe animals to be /o capable of expreſſing _—_— BY 
=} | allegor * and nythology ? or in other words, How came they to be the objects 
4 „ of worſhip? We are yet to ſeek ; 1 and it OE be more than a bint that 5 = 
1 % can ſupply | us with a reaſon, : 


8 


b. 463. CPPP]. As unanſwerable a "rol as cthis\ appears to ) be, that the ; 
living Animal was not yet worſhipped in Egypt, (for if it were, what oc- 
cauſion for this trouble and expence ?) yet a learned German, ſo oddly are 
men's heads ſomctimes framed, brings this circumſtance to prove that the 
. living Animal was at this time worſhipped in Egypt.—Eadem hiſtoria 

Moſaica cultus vivorum animalium i in Ægy pto, veſtigia alia non inficienda, 
tum ſæpe alias, tum vero omnium clariſſime in VITULO AUREO nobis ollert. : 
- Jablonſki, Pantheon Ægyptorum Prolegom. p · Vÿ 5 


P. 466. 021. 81s, in the eaſtern languages, bgnified a 1 
5 ; under whoſe form, as this fable ſays, Iſis concealed herſelf : and BuBasSre, 
= 5 5 „ ſigniſies a cat, was the Egy ptian name of Diana, pe 0 lay hid under 
5 that ſhape. Hence the learned Bochart ſuppoſes, in bis uſual way, that 
| Om „ of this fable was only an equivoque of ſome. Greek ſtory- 
= teller, whole © countrymen delighted i in the marvellous. But 1. The fable 
=_ oo was not of Greek invention, if we may believe Diodorus and Lucian; — 
N „ "We latter of whom, ſpeaking of the Egyptian account of it, ſays, ria = 
| | | os yer Au, 40 olg adiros an daciſa Yeagila. 5 Wel 1 Wpo kr luupſon, de ſacr ificiis. -— = 
—_— GE ned \ Ki" This only places the difficulty a ſtep backward, without removing 5 
VVT might aſk, How came the Egyptian name of Diana to ſig- 
nmifp a cat; or the word Sis or Iſis to ſignify a ſwallory ? Can any other 
good reaſon be given, but that theſe Goddeſſes were exprefſed by ſuch 
5 — in ata Lhe, yy Agrccably to this, Horapollo tells us 
z lib. b 
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[ lib, i. cap. J.] that the bierozlyphic for the foul was a hath, which in 
the Egyptian tongue was called Baieth, a word compounded of Bai and 


Eth, the firſt of which ſignified, in that language, the foul; the other the 
heart : for according to the Egy ptians the heart was the incloſure of the 
ſoul. But if this were the caſe, what we have - given. above ſeems the 
more natural original of the ſtory. . 
P. 469. [RRR]). 0/1 „, qui irridentur, Abb, nullam Leluam, niſi 05 
aliquam utiiilatem, quant ex ea caperent, conſecraverunt,—lta conclid in ta- 
men beluas a Barbaris propter beneficium c:nſecratas. Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 36. 
This, in the perſon of Cotia the academic. How ill it agrees with what the 
ſame Cotta ſays afterwards, I have ſhewn above: : Onne fere genus Beſtia- 
rum Zgyptii conſecraverunt. lib. iii. cap. 15. Now this being a fact, 
and the other but a ſpeculation, we ſee the reaſon has no weight. The 
wonder is that Tully. ſhould not fee it, But the notion was plauſible, 
and antiquity ſeemed enamoured of it. When Plutarch If, & Of. ; had 
ſaid, the Jews worſhipped ſwine ; not content with this imple e calumay, . 
5 invents. a reaſon for it; and takes up this which lay ſo commodious 
| for theſe occaſions ; namely, genivade. to that animal for TM _ 
pl men to plow the ground. 15 5 
= P. 469. [S88.] A 1 1 in „ Kotsbies rongly: 6 our opinion 
1 of the origin of brute- -worſhip ; and, conſequently, „accounts for the adora- 
| tion paid to noxious animals: . oO d: a vrog D wee! Ty On gol Cẽe 7 . 
Ta ſN f Laband, did 6 67.01% on Wel 160 tec A 1680AWy Snplav, 2 on ; 
1h e #yaby avbpuro Sew ay. oven, res de * A on &v re dοννν x c 
XA. "I pipes ar Yai · pape. 4 X04 LOTLCY wg ika wot Wwe. Aye 
Tov H 3% 1 Aęa oil eb r r Octo auri; ehe lage 0 T:avlGy, * Arr. 
a bro ad his ®olvinic TE N Alf. r. Evang. lib. be: cap. 10. | Confider 5 | 
again what be [Philo] ſays in his tranſlation of Sanchoniatho's diſcourſe of the 
Pheanician elements, concerning certain reptiles and other venomous animals, 
' which not only bring no benefit to man, but convey certain miſchief and = ; 
ruclion on whomſoever they ſhed their deadly venom. Theſe are his very words. 
Taauius therefore conſecrated the ſpecies of dragons and ſerpents, and the Pha. 
nicians and L 'gyptians followed him in this ſuperſtition. The quotation from Philo 
then goes on to ſhew, from the nature of the ſerpent- Kind, why it was made a 
fymbol of the Divinity. The diſcourſe of Sanchoniathon here mentioned, 
| as tranflated by Philo, was "or of a lar ger work, which he wrote con- 
cerning 
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#8 cerning the Phœnician and Egyptian wiſdom and learning, and treated of 

1 hieroglyphic chara#ers, as appears from the title of $0/%a» ETOIXEIQN, 

| if which latter word I have ſhewn to be the technical term for hero. 

1 | glyphics : but how a digreſſion concerning the conſecration of noxious 

. 13 animals ſhould come into this diſcourſe, unleſs the author underſtood hie- Y 
WT 5 NE 5 roglyphics to be the origin of brute-worſhip, is difficult to conceive. Y 
48 : P. 44. [ITT]. And it is remarkable that this, which was done to hide | 
= © the ignominy of wulgar Paganijm, the advocates of the Church of Rome 


7 maſt: 


8 . 5 have lately r revived, to hide the ignominy of vulgar Popery, in their ſaint- 
$i e N worſhip: nothing having been of late more faſhionable amongſt the French 
. Philologiſts than the contending againſt that moſt eſtabliſhed doctrine of 
early Antiquity, that the greater Gods of Paganiſm were all dead men dei- 
fied. Il ſoit aiſe de prouver (ſays one of them) que, de tous les Dieux 
5 du Paganiſme, Hercule, Caſtor & Pollux ſont les ſeuls qui aient ets Ve- 
ritablement des hommes. Hiſt. de I Academic 29 85 des . Kc. 
: tom. xxiii. 8 
8 476. [VU 69 Winckelman, i in bis Hiſtoire de Ih Art cher hey Artie bh 
vol: . p- 97, ſays am miſtaken, in ſuppoſing it to be made at Rome. 
” And that this is an opinion 1 have adopted without any foundation—il 
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= ne paroit avoir adopté cette opinion, deſtituce de fondement, que parce 5 
=_ %%% qu 'elle cadre avec ſon ly teme. That 1 told my opinion, becauſe it qua- 
—à12:II⁊ñ ͤðͤòĩ ( with my ſyſtem, 18 certain. But that it is not without foundation 
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3 might have underſtood by the very hint 1 gave of the devotees of Vis in 
VVA Rome. Theſe were very numerous, and had the liberty of celebrating 
— ß their own country rites. And when they had this, it would be hard 
| 1 5 Fe upon them not to permit a Roman Artificer to make them one of the 
proper implements of their worſhip, and decent furniture for their Temple. . 
Ihe Jews at the ſame time had the like indulgence in Rome, and without 
doubt made the like uſe of it in directing Roman workmen to make tben 
| utenſils like theſe, once employed! in their Te: mple worſhip. Now ſhould one 3 
1 of theſe chance to fall into the hands of an antiquarian of the ſize of Wi inc- 
kelman, he would ſay they could never have been made at Rome, but at 
Jeruſalem, for that they were intirely different from the ſtile of the Roman . 
: ſchool. And this wiſe remark w inckelman makes with regard to thge 
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 Bembine Table—les Hieroglyphes qui 8 * trouvent, et qu on ne voit ſur 5 a | 
aucun ouvrage ime par les Romains, en prouvant Vantiquits et refutent = 
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| @avance, tous les ſentimens qui pourroient y ᷑tre contraires. But after all 
how does he know but that the Romans might be at one time as fond of 


Egyptian Hieroglyphics as we in England (whom he ſays have neither art 


nor taſte) have lately been of Chineſe filigrane ? Would he therefore, be- 
cauſe there is certainly as wide a difference between the Chineſe and the 
Engliſh ſtile as there was between the Egyptian and the Roman, deprive us 
of a faſhion which we have been at ſo much pains to make our own? They 
| ſeem to have been fond enough of Hicroglyphics when they were at ſo 
much coſt and labour of tranſporting to Rome the gigantic Obeliſques 
covered all over with them. And though the grandees procured theſe 
for their bulk, and not for their literature, the common people might 
miſtake, and grow fond of theſe overbearing ſtrangers, for the ſake of 
their imputed learning, which they might take upon truſt, and be ready 
to tranſcribe into ſmaller volumes, ſuch as the Bembine Table. In a word, 
: the good man, with all the advantage of eyc-fight—je n'ai parle, ſays he, 
que de ce que Jai vu—has not been able to diſtinguiſh between works : 
which a Roman artificer was employed to make for a Barbarian cuſtomer, : 
fy and thoſe. he made according to his own fancy, or on Grecian rules, t to 
5 pleaſe the more elegant taſte of his own countrymen, | „ 1 


e [XXX] To this 1 ſhall be bold to add one or two more : For 5 

5 as Antiquity be full and clear in this matter, yet leſt i it ſhould be ſaid, 7 

| that as the Greeks talk of thiogs done long before their time, it might g 
very well be that, for the credit of the God, tradition would pretend * 5 

very early deification, how ſnort ſoever, in reality, of the age of the hero; 
leſt this, I fay, ſhould be objected, I ſhall give an inſtance or two of the 


fact from contemporary evidence. God ſpeaking by the Prophet to the 


king of Tyre ſays : Thine heart is lifted up, and thou haſl ſaid, Tama God, = 
I it in the ſeat of ( God in the midſt of the ſeas; yet thou art a man and not 
God. Milt thou yet ſay before bim that /layeth thee, I am a God? but thou 
ſhalt be a man and no God, in the hand of him that flayeth thee, Ezek. xxvili. © 
29. Tbis I underſtand to denote a real worſhip paid to the living king 
of Tyre; by his idolatrous ſubjects : it is not unlikely but he afterwards 5 
5 became one of the Greet Neptunes. The Rabbins ſeem to have underſtood 5 
the text in this ſenſe, when, as Jerom obſerves, they made him to have 
lived a thouſand years. For the Egyptians taught (whoſe ceremonial RE 
the apotheofts was followed by the reſt of the nations) that their firſt God- 
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Kings reigned a thouſand or twelve hundred years a- piece. eri (ays | 


Diodorus) Je nal Tay Vtwv 1856 GN rs Gare DD DE TOY x xa Jae 
ol fray,—P. 15. We have already taken notice of Odin and his early 
conſecration, But Tacitus aſſures us, it was a general cuſtom amongſt the 


Northern Barbarians to deify without loſs of time : and this not in jeſt, like 


their contemporary Romans. For ſpeaking of the German nations he lays : 


Ea virgo | Velleda] nationis Bructeræ late imperitabat : VETERE apud Germa- 
nos MORE, quo Pler aſque feminarum fatidicas & augeſcente ſuperſtitione, 
F arbitrentur DEas, lib. iv. hiſt, And again of the ſame heroine : Vidimus 
pivo Veſpaſiano Velledam, diu apud pleroſque NUMINIS LOCO babitam. Sed 
& olim Auriniam, & complures alias venerati ſunt, XON ADULATIONE NEC. 
TANQUAM FACERENT DEAS, Here the hiſtorian hints at the mock deifica- 
tions in Rome, and inſinuates, that theſe 1 in Germany 1 were of another n na- 


ture, and believed i in good earneſt. 


F. 489. (YYY] This paradox, as we oy," is advanced in 1 of 5 — 
Antiquity. The Myſteries, in their ſecret communications, taught that 


ALL THE NATIONAL GODS WERE DEAD MEN DEIFIED. Of this we are aſ- 


ſured by the expreſs teſtimony of the moſt learned ancients, both Gentile 
and Chriſtian; Cicero, Julius Firmicus, Plutarch, Euſebius, Clemens 
55 Alexandrinus, Cyprian, and St. Auſtin. See the firſt volume of the Divine 
„ 2 : And will this author pretend to ſay, that the inſtitutors of the 
Myſteries did not know the true original of their national Gods > But we 
; hive much more than their bare 8 almoſt every rite in the ancient 
; worſhip of theſe Gods declared them to be DEAD MORTALS : ſuch as the 
ſolemn mournings and lamentations with- which they began their celebra- 
tions; the cuſtom of never coming to worſhip empty-handed, but with a 
h prefine; as was the Eaſtern uſe when they approached their princes ; the 
building ſumptuous : houſes for their Gods, and ſetting meat before them 
for their refreſhment; with a number of other domeſtic uſages, too tedious 
to dwell upon. Thus the cleareſt facts and moſt creditable teſtimony con- 
cur to ſupport this notorious truth; a truth, which they who moſt eagerly | 
_ defended Paganiſm, and they who moſt maliciouſly undermined it; as well 
the miniſters of the Myſteries, as Euhemerus and his followers, equally 
allowed. - On what then is this author's paradox ſupported ? On the com-- 
mon foundation of moſt modern philologic ſyſtems, xrymoLoGIzs ; Which, 
8 like fungous excreſcencies, privg * from old Hebrew roots, mythologi- | 
"_ 
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cally cultivated, To be let into this new method of improving barren 


ſenſe, we are to underſtand, that in the ancient oriental tongues the few. 


primitive words muſt needs bear many different fignifications; and the 
numerous derivatives be infinitely equivocal, Hence any thing may be 
made of Greek proper names, by turning them to Oriental ſounds, ſo as 


to ſuit every ſyſtem paſt, preſent, and to come. To render this familiar 


to the reader by example : M. Pluche's ſyſtem is, that the Gentile Gods 
came from Agriculture: All he wants then, is to pick out (conſonant to the 


Greek proper names) Hebrew words which ſignify a plow, tillage, or cars 


of corn; and ſo his buſineſs is done. Another comes, let it be Fourmont, 


and he brings news, that the Greek Gods were Meſes or Abrabam; and the 


| fame ductile ſounds produce, from the ſame primitive words, a chief, a 


leader, or a true believer ; and then, to uſe his words, Nier qu 10 5 "agiſſe ici 
du ſeul Abraham, Ceft tre aveugle d'eſprit & d'un aveuglement irremediable. 
A third and fourth appear upon the ſcene, ſuppoſe them, Le Clerc and 
Bannier; who, prompted by the learned Bochart, ſay, that the Greek 
Gods were only Phenician voyagers; and then, from the lame ready ſources, » 
flow navigation, ſhips, and negociators, And when any one is at a loſs in 
this game of crambo, which can never happen but by being duller than 
ordinary, the kindred dialects of the Chaldee and Arabic lie always ready 
to make up their deficiencies. To give an inſtance of all this in the caſe _ 
of poor diſtreſſed Os1R15s, whom hoſtile Critics have driven from his famil 
and friends, and reduced to a mere vagabond upon carth. M. Pluche 
derives his name from Ocho/i-erets, domaine de la terre; Mr. Fourmont 
from Hoſcheiri, habitant de Seir, the dwelling of Eſau, Who is his Oſiris; 
and Voſſius from Shicher or Sior, one of the ſeripture names for the Nile. 
I have heard of an old humouriſt, and a great dealer ſin etymologies, Who 
boaſted, That he not only knew whence Words came, but whither they were 
going. And indeed, on any ſyſtem-maker's telling me his Scheme, I will 
undertake to ſhew whither all his old words are going : for in ſtrict propriety | 
of ſpeech they cannot be ſaid to be coming from, but going to ſome old 
Hebrew root, —There are certain follies (of which this ſeems to be in the 
number) whoſe ridicule ſtrikes ſo ſtrongly, that it is felt even by thoſe : 
| who are moſt ſubje& to commit them. Who that has read M. Huet's 
Demonſtratio Evangelica, would have expected to ſee him ſatiriſe, with 
ſo much putts the very nonſenſe with which his own E book abounds? | 
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Lie veritable uſage de la connoiſſance des langues etant perdu, rabus y a 


ſuccede, On s'en eſt ſervi pour ETYMoLOGISER—on veut trouver dans 


I Hebreu et ſes dialectes la ſource de tous les mots et de toutes les langues, 


toutes les barbares et étrapges qu elles puiſſent etre—Se preſente. t- il un 


nom de quelque Roi d' Ecoſſe ou de Norvege, on ſe met aux champs avec 
ſes conjeEtures ; on en va chercher Vorigine dans la Paleſtine. A-t-on de 


la peine a l'y rencontrer? On paſſe en Babylone. Ne ſ'y trouve. il point, 


YArabie n'eſt pas loin: & en un beſoin meme on pouſſeroit juſqu'en 
*Y Ethiopie, plutot que de ſe trouver court d'ETYMOLOGIEs : et Von battant 
qe pais qu'il eſt impoſſible enfin qu'on ne trouve un mot qui ait quelque 
convenance de lettres et de ſon avec celui, dont on cherche Porigine.— Par 
cet art on trouve dans Hebreu ou ſes dialectes, origine des noms du Roi 

Artur, & tous les Chevaliers de la Table ronde; de Charlemagne, & des 
douze pairs de France; ; et meme en un beſoin de tous les Yncas du Perou. 
Par cet art, un Allemand que j al connu, prouvoit que Priam avoit cte le 

meme qu Abrabam; et ZEneas le meme que Jonas, —Lettre au Bochart. . 
On ſuch ſubjects as theſe, however, this trifling can do no great harm, . 
But when, by a ſtrange fatality of the times, it is transferred from matters ” 
of profane Antiquity, to ſuch i important queſtions as the redemption of man- 

5 kind, and faith in the Meſſiah, we are ready to execrate a Caballiſtic mad- 
neſs which expoſes our holy religion to the ſcorn and derifion of every un- 

believer, whoſe bad principles have not yet e kim of al remains of... 

common ſenſe. 1 


n L221 As. Sir Iaac's own words Gem fo much to ks his 
2 ſyſtem, I ſhall quote them at length: « The lower part of Egypt being 
ER... yearly overflowed by the Nile, was ſcarce inhabited before the inven- 
e tion of corn, which made it uſeful : and the king, who by this invention 
«firſt peopled it and reigned over it, perhaps the king of the city Mef * 
where Memphis was afterwards built, ſeems to have been worſhipped by 
"uM ſubjects after death, in the ox or calf, for this at p- 197, 5 
198. f . 
17 - 31 i; (AAAA] I apprehend fuck miſtukes were pretty general in the . 
traditional accounts of nations, concerning their early times. Garcillafſo's 
| hiſtory of the Yxcas affords us juſt ſuch another inſtance. * Is pretendent a 
* (ſays the French tranſlator) qu'un de leur Rois füt un grand Legiſlateur. 
— "Ys Gent de Ru, du il tut un excellent capitaine, _ conquit un grand” 
— 80 4 nembre- 
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« nombre de Provinces & de Royaumes, Mais pour le tirer de ce Labyrinte, 
&« ils attribucnt au premier Ynca tous ces choſes, tant pour ce qui cſt de leurs 
. 5 Loix,. que du ſondement de leur Empire.” Vol. i. p. 150. 


P. $16; (BBBB ] Julius Cæſar had ſo little doubt of this matter, that 
ſpeaking of the Gauls, he ſays, Deum maxim? Mercurium colunt—Poſt hunc, ; 
Apollinem & Martem & Jovem & Minervam. De his eandem fere, quum 
reliquæ gentes, habent opinicnem. De Bell. Gall. 1. vi. ſect. 15. The reaſon 
he gives is, that the ſeveral Gods of Gaul had attributes correſpondent to 
: thoſe of Greece and Rome. Hence he, and moſt other writers, concluded 
them to be the ſame. So Tacitus obſerve es of the Germans, that they wor- _ 
| ſhipped Mercury, Hercules, and Mars, « corum maxime Mercurium co- 
_ lunt—Herculem ac Martem conceſſis animalibus placant. [ De mor. Ger. 
c. ix.] and ſpeaking of the Zitii, a nation of the Suevians, he lays, they 
worſhipped | the mother of the Gods. Ergo jam dextro Suevici mais littore 
A ſliorum gentes adluuntur : quibus ritus habituſque Sucvorum, lingua Britan- 
nice propior. Matrem Deum venerantur. [c. 45.) But this Mother of 3 
Gods was, as we learn from the ancient Northern Chronicles, an idol pecu- 
| Har to thoſe people, called Solotta Babba, or the golden woman, Vet as 
he moſt reſembled the Mother of the Gods, ſhe is called ſo by Tacitus 
5 without any heſitation ; WhO yet, in another place, ſpeaking of the wor- 
ſhip paid to Caſtor and Pollux amongſt this people, gives us to underſtand 15 
by be expreſſion that no more was meant than that the Germans had a 
couple of Gods whoſe attributes and relation to one another bore a reſem= 
| blance to the Greek and Roman Dioſcuri. « Prefidet ſacerdos muliebri 
8 ornatu, ſed Deos, interpretatione Romana, Caſtorem Pollucemque me- 
„ morant.” e. 43.] But what greatly confirms our opinion is, that, when 
theſe people were converted from Paganiſm to the C hriſtian faith, their 
5 Convertiſts, who had the beſt opportunities and fitteſt occaſion to enquire | 
thoroughly into the ſtate of their ſuperſtition, found neither Greek * 
Roman Gods amongſt them ; but Idols of their own growth only. And 
though, indeed, the vulgar herd of Antiquarians, miſled by the Claſſic 
| writers, are wont to ſpeak after them, in this matter, yet the moſt learned 
inveſtigators of the hiſtory of this people expreſsly affirm the contrary. 
Of whom I need only mention the celebrated Saxo Grammaticus, Who 
ſays, be Eos qui a noſtris colebantur non eſſe quos Romanorum vetuſtiſfimi 
3 Jorem Mercuriumque dixere, vel quibus Græci Latiumque plenum ſu- 


8 * Peuſtitionis : 
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ce per ſtitionis obſequium exſolyerunt, ex ipſa liquids ed een appellatione 


« colligitur.“ Hiſt. Dan. l. vi. But Tacitus has recorded a circumſtance 
which fully evinces the miſtake of this ſuppoſed identity. For when he 


had told us that the Germans worſhipped Mercury, Hercules, Mars, &c. 
he immediately adds, that they did not worſhip their Gods in Femples, 
nor under a Human figure. Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque 
in ullam humani oris ſpeciem aſſimilare ex N cœleſtium arbi- 


trantur. [c. ix. ] I quote the words for the faz/. Ihe reaſon ſeems to be 


1 conjccture of his own, Now if the Germans had borrowed their Mercu- 
ry, Hercules, and Mars, from Greece and Rome, . they probably would 
have worſhipped them in T emples moſt certainly, under a Human form. 

And, what is ſtrangeſt of all, Tacitus himſelf afterwards, in the caſe of 
the Naharvali, ſeems to be ſenſible of this; for having told us that they 5 
worſhipped two young Brother Gods, which the Romans conjectured to be 
Caſtor and Pollux, he makes the following obſervation, as ſeeming to diſ- 

ſent from them. Nulla e nullum peregrins ſuperftitionis veſ- EL 
Es. 6 $8; | 8 = 

A A celebrated French author, M. Ba, [has borrowed and adopted this b 

ſyſtem. He holds with me, that the Gods of theſe Barbarians were not 
the ſame with the Greek and Roman Gods; and that the miſtake aroſe from 
the reſemblance between their attributes, which he ſhews, in the manner 1 
have done (and 1 ſuppoſe from the obſervations I bad made) muſt needs be 

5 alike. 88 Chaque Dieu dans toute religion Polytheiſte avoit ſon diſtrict, ſes 

„ occupations, ſon caractere, & . Le partage avoit été reglé ſur les paſ- 

e ſions & fur les beſoins des hommes: : et comme leurs paſſions & leurs 

* beſoins ſont les memes par tout, les departemens des Dieux barbares 
* avoient neceſſairement du rapport avec ceux des divinites de la Grece. 
” 5 11 falloit par tout une intelligence qui gouvernat T0 - ciel, & qui 

J lancat le tonnerre. II en falloit d'autres pour gouverner les elemens, 

—" pour prefider a la guerre, au commerce, à la paix, &c. La contormité 
15 des emplois entrainoit une reſſemblance d'attributs: & c'ẽtoit ſur be 
„ fondement, que les Grecs & les Romains donnoient les noms de leurs 
0 Dieux aux divinites des Barbares.” —Voicz M. de la Been ſes re- 
marques ſur la Germanie de Tacit. p. 135. 2 


In concluſion; the learned reader wil! remark, that. this is a ſpecies of 


- that general conformity which I had obſerved ; iS commonly aſcribed to im7i- 
tation, when in truth its ſource i is in our common nature, and the ſimilar 


circum 
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circumſtances in which the partakers of it are generally found, Here 


again I have the pleaſure of finding this M. Freret agree with me in this 
general principle, as before in the particular ſyſtem of polytheiſm here 


advanced. * [Il ſeroit utile, dit M. Freret, de raſſembler les conformités 


« qui ſe trouvent entre des nations qu'on fait n'avoir jamais eu de commerce 
te enſemble. Ces exemples pourroient rendre les critiques un peu moins 


« hardis à ſuppoſer qu'une nation a emprunte certains opinions & certains 
« cotumes d'une autre nation, dont elle etoit ſeparẽe par une très- grande 


« diſtance, & avec _ Von ne voit point qu'elle ait jamais eu la moindre 


„ communication.” Sce M. de la Bleterie, b. 168. and compare it with 


what I had ſaid many years before at the end of the laſt ſection of this 


IVth Book. When I reflect vpon the honours of this kind, which ſeveral 
writers of this humane nation have done me in ſilence, it puts me in mind 
of what Muret ſays of Macrobius on the like occaſion, ut appareat cum 

| factitaſſe eandem artem, quam plerique hoc ſæculo faciunt, qui ita humani 
a ſe nihil alienum putant, ut alienis æquè utantur 8 


© 518. ee It is remark able, that though Herodotus tells 1 us, , these | 
1 Pelaſgians, before their knowledge or admiſſion "of the £ "gyptian names, ſu- 
_ erificed to their Gods, Eb PE wala bre 0u9e Te a0], yet when they 


had admitted theſe names, he gives the matter of ſacr ificing as one change 


which this admiſſion had introduced ; from that time, ſays he, they facrificed . 
[and wiv %% Ters TS bes kh]. A paſſage in Julius Cæſar will explain 1 
this difficulty: After he had given an account of the Gods of the Gauls, 
who, living under a civil Policy, worſhipped Hero- gods; he goes on to 
thoſe of the uncivilized Germans, which, he tells us, were only the celeſ- . 
tial Luminaries and Elements. Deorum numero eos ſolos ducunt, quos cer- 
nunt, & quorum opibus apertè juvantur; Solem & Vulcanum & Lunam. 
Reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt. De Bell. Gall. vi. ſect. 19. The very 
5 Gods, as we obſerved, of all the uncivilized idolaters upon earth. Now: 
of theſe Barbarians he adds, Negue Druides habent, qui rebus divinis pref ut ; 
neque SACRIFICIIS STUDENT, They were not nice and exact in the ir 8 
= ſacrificing : and no wonder, for he tells us, they had no Prieſts. Now ] 
1 Herodotus, ſpeaking of his Barbarians, informs us of the ſame thing, 5 
though in other words, aud on a different occaſion. They ſacrificed, lays 
he, every thing without di iſinfion ; this was the neque facrifici ciis fludent of 
Cæſar. But when they came to o uſe the names of the e Egyptian Gods, then 


There, 
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*0:0v, they ſacrificed, i. e. made a fludy of it, had a large Ritual concerning 

it, and no longer ſacrificed without diſtinction. For theſe names being ex- 
preſſive of each God's peculiar nature, qualitſes, and diſpoſitions, ſoon in- 
troduced a diſtinction of ſacrifices, according to the 1 agreement 


or OX eement between the ſubject and the object. 


P. 518, [PDDD] This communication of names (from whence the men 
we are arguing againſt inferred, that the Grecian Gods were originally 
Egyptian) made another party, ſuch as Bochart, Huet, and Fourmont, 

| conclude they were originally Jewiſh, = hus the laſt of theſe writers in 
one place ſays, Par tout ce diſcours il eft clair, que les Romains, les Greco, E 
=: Phrygiens, les Thraces, les Getes, les autres Scythes, & en general tous '/ 7 os 
. perip/es Guerriers ont adore Mars. ſans le connoitre, & gue c'etoit un Dicu 
' OP ginairement Phenicien, comme les autres grands Dieux. |Refl. Crit. vol. : Þ 

p. 103. ] And in another place, Mais en voila aſſez far ce Dieu ou Heres, : 

qui, comme Pon voit, avoit te fort illuſtre SANS ETRE CONNU. [ p. 156.] For, 

according to theſe Gritics, a pagan Hero was never ten till his Fear 
1 bad been traced up into the Holy family. . ; 


. 524. [EEEE] But, beſides the Greck and e there 1 was cer- 0 
1 tainly an [ndian Bacchus: whoſe exiſtence and hiſtory the learned Mr. 
” Shuckford has well diſembarraſſed. I ſhall quote his words, and this with 
more pleaſure 1 than 1 have yet done on moſt occaſions. -— MF There have been 
E c ſeveral perſons called by the name of Bacchus; At leaſt one in India, one 
«6 in Egypt, and one in Greece; but we muſt not confound them one with 
« the other, eſpecially when we have remarkable hints by which we may 5 
. ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. For, 1. The Indian Bacchus was the firſt = 
* and moſt. ancient of all that bore that name. 2. He was the firſt that . 
{os « prefſed the grape and made wine: 3. He lived in theſe parts before there 
« were any cities in India. 4. They ſay he was twice born, and that be 
was nouriſhed in the thigh of Jupiter. "Theſe are the particulars which 
I the Heathen writers give us of the Indian Bacchus; and from all theſe - 
4 hints it muſt unqueſtionably appear that he was Noa, and no other. ; 
| « Noah being the firſt man in the 20%. diluvian world, lived early enough to 
«© he the moſt ancient Bacchus; and Noah, according to Moſes, | was the 
* firſt that made wine, Noah lived! in thoſe parts as ſoon as he came out 
of the ark, earlier than there were any cities built in India; and as to the 


« * laſt circumſtance of Bacchus being twice born, and brought forth out 
| ne 1 of 


S 
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on of the thigh of Jupiter, "rn gives us an unexpected light i into the 
e true meaning of this tradition; he ſays, that Bacchus was ſaid to be 
e trpice born, becauſe in Deucalion's flood he wa, thought to have periſhed with 
 « the reſt of the world, but Gob brought him again as by a ſecond nativity 
into the fight of men, and they ſay,” mythologically, that he came out of 
« the thigh of Jupiter.“ Connection, vol. II. p. 49, 50. 

E 520. [FF F FJ. Tv Jr wileEerepor a1 ED Pod i- train UG. 


a. Herod. I. ii. c. 134. Their handle for this was a ſtory the Vene en 
prieſts told of their king Cheops, the great builder of Pyramids. That, 


= having exhauſted. his revenues, he raiſed a new fund for his expences by 
the proſtitution of his Davcnrer: By which the prieſts, in their figu- 
rative way of recording matters, only meant, as I ſuppoſe, that he 
5 proſtituted Jusrick. This interpretation is much confirmed by the cha- 
fracter they give of his ſon  Mycerinus, dias 0 094 wdr G Irraudlatra; 
” ngivey. [See Herod, I. it. c. TO wn However the Greeks took it 


5 F OS = 


e 531. 8660). Piawcck, in Theſeus, tells us, that whin the d : 
: ter of Pitheus bore Theſeus of Ageus, her father ave out that the infant 


was begot by Neptune. 


a 540. (HHHH]. That Homer collected bly materials: 8 * old : 
= 3 and Poems of his predeceſſors, I conclude from this circumſtance ; 
| In thoſe things wherein he might be inſtructed by the records of poeſy, 
we find him calling upon the Musks to inform him: But when he re- 


lates what happened amongſt the Gods, which he could only learn by 
8 poetical inſpiration, he goes boldly into his ſtory, without invoking the 
| Muſes, at all. Thus when he ſpeaks of the {quabbles between Jupiter, 
and his wife Juno, he tells them with as little preparation as if they had 
been his next door neighbours. But when he comes to give a catalogue 


of the Grecian forces which went to the fiege of Troy, the likelieſt of all 5 
ſubjects to be found i in the old poems of his Anceſtors, he invocates the 
Muſes i in the moſt ſolemn and pompous manner : : Which therefore 1 under- 
ſtand as only a more figurative intimation (to give the greater authority 5 
to what followed), that he took his account from authentic records, and 
not from uncertain tradition. And theſe old poems being, in his time, 
held ſacred, as ſuppoſed 0 be written by a Kind of divine impulſe, an in- 
Vor. II. F ou ff.. 
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vocation to them, under the name of the Goddeſſes, who were ſaid to have 


_ inſpired them, was an extreme natural and- eaſy figure: ; 


N 1 401, Magal, od Hr NSS 

'Tieis ag You t wh waßtet re, ige re Tala, 4 
Ie dt ve giov andolatu, 30. 71 2 
-D. G. ver. 484. 


| OiTiwves nejpaves 


"06 Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 
„ All- knowing Goddeſſes 5 immortal nine! 


And Hell's abyſs hide nothing from your fight,” 

« We wretched mortals loſt in doubt below, 

« But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know, 
* Oh, ſay what Heroes,” — Mr. Porz. = 


— cards of the poets had preſerved a very circumſtantial account 


0 from uncertain and confuſed tradition. 


« Since Earth's wide regions, Heaven' 8 unmeaſured height, 


| = „ i Which, put into a plain dreſs, A is no more than this, That as the as re. . 


of the forces 


_ warring before Troy, be choſe rather to fetch his accounts us fron thence than : 


This obſervation will help to explain another e in. . 5 


5 „„ 1 at as remarkable; namely, his ſo frequently telling us, as he is de- 


| "Os 'Bxldgeipos R £6 Up Ohe, 
0 Bpiaęroy lh E Evdpes 9 TE wales = 
e, . ver 102. 


"0 Then call'd by thee, the ants Titan ame, | 
os ' Whom Gods, Briareus, men Ageon name.“ 


80⁰ again, 0 85 

Eg 4 vis is wforelpolhe pr alxecc REED 
EK | By wel aden, mrpidpop © Ie % lan 
—_ 5, Hs Th 170 a ydpes Galicia , 


Alana ** 1 o ee Muffe. = ver. 81, = 


ſeribing perſons or things, that they bore one name amongſt the Gods, 5 
and another amongſt Mortals. Which, we may now collect, means no 

more than that, in thoſe old poems, they were called differently from 
what they were in the time of Homer. Thus ſpeaking of Titan he hob 


Mr. p Y ” 


Amid 
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& Amidſt the plain in fight of Ilion ſtands 

« A rifing mount, the work of human hands, 

This for Myrinne's Tomb th' immortals know, Fe 

© Tho? call'd Bateia in | the world below.” MI. Pop E. 
And again, e 


5 Ala 9 op Heal Sole 2 dap [3a0vdivne, 
"Oy Zavtou N, Otol,  @vopes dt Tadhandhes. | IN. v. ver. +73 * 


16 With fiery Vulcan laſt in battle ſtands 
46 The ſacred flood that rolls on golden ſands 3 
E Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav” nly birth, 
= But call'd Scamander by the fons of earth,” - - Mr. Porz. : 


: Now ſuppoſing theſe names were not taken by Homer . the old poems, 


f no reaſonable account can be given for his ſo particular an information 
of this circumſtance. But allow them to be taken thence, and the des:. 
ſon is evident. It was to remind the reader, from time to time, that ge 


ſtill kept thoir own venerable records in his eye; which would give weight 


and authority to what he delivered. The old names are called by Homer, 85 
the Names uſed by the immortals, on theſe three accounts: 1. As they were 
the names employed i in the old ſacred poems. - "2+ As they were in uſe in 
the firſt heroic ages. And 3. As they were of barbarous and Egyptian 
original; from whence came the mythologic hiſtory of the Gods. Two 
lines of the pretended Chaldaic oracles, collected by Patricius, explain this 
whole matter well, 28 they ar the racy rey erence e of the Ancients for the 


; Religion of Names: © 


Oda Bupbaps wiinor' male, . 
"Eid Yap 0 HU wap Lugo deco do. 


Hil change barbarous Names ; ; fra ever ory nation | bath Na ames which | it re- 


c ceived From God. OO I, N 


P. 544. [IIII]. The late biſhop Sherlock foppoled; that 60 the tink - 
FE original of the Law might be inferred from this prohibition of the uſe of 
Cavalry: for that nothing but a divine command could have prevailed N 
with Moſes 70 forbid the princes of his country the uſes of Horſes and Cha- 
riots for their defence.” [4th Diſſert. p. 329. Ed. 4.] But I chuſe not to 
inſiſt on this, as the uſe of Cavalry could not be neceſlary for their de- | 


fence after they were in Poſſeſſion of the country. 


4 * 1 . 3 
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P. 551. [KK KK]. It is true Diodorus ſuppoſes, the principal reaſon 
was to cover and ſecure the flat W from hoſtile incurſions : 26 & 
u ig, wog rg TW π M π,ëu MfS oXvgav Kal duotuConov tmoince Tov X, | 
p. 36. But ſure he hath choſen a very unlikely time for ſach a 
- proviſion. The return of Seſoſtris from the conqueſt of the habitable 
world would hardly have been attended with apprehenſions of any evil of 


this kind. 
P. 556. (LULL. The reader may not be dilpleaſed to ſee Homer's 


| ideas of this matter: who ſuppoſes the ſcience of architecture to be ar- 
rived at great perfection in the time of the Trojan war. For ſpeaking , 
of the habitation of Paris (whom, as his great tranſlator rightly obſerves, 

Homer makes t to be a „ and a 1 Semis F Ke. deſcribes- it in this | 


: manner: . 


Et Exruę 91 5 dauer ITO Biba 
5 K AAA, ra p abr dg kreokt o avdpdoi, 0. Tor. orie or 
H MI Tpoin fi TEK TONEZ 4 lrches, 3 


or of inelnray OAAAMON, a AQMA, val AN. v. 2. 310. ä 


Here, we e ſee a magnificent palace, built by profeſt architects, with all 
ſuits of apartments; as different from the deſeription of Hector's dwelling, 
as the character of the maſters from one another; of which laſt 5 uy ; 

: fays, it was a commodious habitation. e 


Ala ＋ Zu? beat ee ET NAIETAONTAZ ; 
n — 5 N * | Ibid, 497. 


P. 567. (MMMMJ. is the hiſtory of 1 00 & Hezekiah, king of & 
: Judah, it is ſaid, that, cc He removed the high places, and brake the ima- 
Ed and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the braſen ſerpent 
ca that Moſes had made : : for unto thoſe days the children of Iſrael did 
burn incenſe to it: and he called it Nnushr AN.“ (8 Kings xviil. 4.] 

Tue hiſtorian's care to record the name which the king gave to the braſen 
| ſerpent, when he paſſed ſentence upon it, will appear odd to thoſe wo 
do not reflect upon what hath been ſaid, about the ſuperſtition of NAMES. . 

But that will ſhew us the propriety of the obſervation. This idol, like 
the reſt, had doubtleſs its name of bonour, alluding to its ſanative attri- 
butes. Good Hezekiah, therefore, in contempt of its title of deification, : 


— called it NenvSnTAN, which fignifies A THING or bn Ass. And it was 
5 3 
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not out of ſeaſon either to nickname it then, or to convey the mockery 
to poſterity: For the NAME of a demoliſhed God, like the ſhade of 


a deceaſed Hero, ſtill walked about, and was ready to prompt men to 
5 miſchief. 


p. 571. ¶NNNNJ. A learned writer (Mr. Fourmont, Reflexions Cri-. 
tiques ſur les Hiſtoires de ancicns Peuples] hath followed a ſyſtem which 


very well accounts for this unconquerable propenſity to Egyptian ſuperſti- 


tions. He ſuppoſeth that the Egyptian, and conſequently the Jewiſh ido— 
latry, conſiſted in the worſhip of the dead Patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, &c. The miſchief 1 is, that this ſhould have the common luck 
of ſo many other learned Syſtems, to have all Antiquity obſtinately bent 
_ againſt it. Not more ſo, however, than 1 its Author is againſt Antiquity, = 
as the reader may ſee by the inſtance Iam about to give him, Mr. 
Fourmont, in conſequence of his ſyſtem, having taken it into his head, 
that Cronus, in Sanchoniatho, was ABRAHAM ; notwithſtanding that frag- 
----." "ent tells us, that Cronos rebelled againſt his father, and cut off his pri- 
vities; buried his brother alive, and murdered his own ſon and daughter; 
that he was an idolater; and a propagator of idolatry, by conſecrating 8 
veral of his own family ; ; that he gave away the kingdom of Athens to 
the Goddeſs Athena; and the kingdom of Egypt to the God Taaut ; not- | 
withſtanding all this, ſo foreign and inconfiſtent with the hiſtory of Ain 
ham, yet, becauſe the ſame fragment ſays, that Cronos, in the time of a 
plague, ſacrificed his only ſon to appeaſe the ſhade of his murdered father ; 1 
and circumciſed himſelf and his whole army ; on the ſtrength of this, 5 
two or three cold, fanciful etymologies, this great Critic cries out, Mer ” 
quill Sagifſe ici du feul Abraham, Ceſt etre AVEUGLE b ESPRIT, ET 5 * 85 
AVEUGLEMENT IRREMEDIABLE., Liv, ii. ſect. 3, c. 3. 5 


1 -£ 581. [ 0000}. Fornication, adultery, whoredom, are the conllant: = 
| figures under which the Holy Spirit repreſents the idolatries of the Iſrae- 5 
lites: conſequently, by this character of the Egyptians being great of fleſh, | 


and in another place, their fleſh was as the Heſh of afſes, and their iſſue like 
5. the iſſue of borſes, Ezek. xxlii. 20. we are given to underſtand that Egy . 
was the grand origin and incentive of idolatry, and the propagator of it 

amongſt the reſt of mankind: which greatly confirms our general poſition 


concerning t! the Antiquity | of this Empire. 


„ 
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P. 586. [PPPP?. Yet this evaſive reaſoning a ſyſtematic writer, who 
has therefore often fallen in our way, would ſeem to inſinuate in an argu- 


ment defigned to make ſhort work with Spencer's learned volumes. His 
words are theſe —<© It is remarkable that ſome learned writers, and Dr. 


« Spencer in particular, have imagined, that the reſemblance between the 


ancient Heathen Religions, and the ancient Religion which was inſtituted 
_ « by Gop, was in many reſpects ſo great, that they thought that Gop 
« wwas pleaſed to inſtitute the one in imitation of the other. This concluſion 
is indeed a very wrong one, and it is the grand miſtake which runs 
« through all the works of the very Jearned author laſt mentioned.“ © The 5 
ancient Heathen Religions do indeed in many particulars agree with the 8 
6 inſtitutions and appointments of that Religion, which was appointed to 
Abraham and to his family, and which was afterwards revived by Moſes; 
c not that theſe were derived from thoſe of the Heathen nations, but Fe, 
much more evidently. the Heathen religions were copied from them; for 
« there is, I think, ONE OBSERVATION, which, as far as I have had op- 
* portunity to apply it, will fully anſwer every particular that Dr. Spencer 
6 has offered, and that i is this; He is able to produce no one ceremony or 
. uſage, praetiſed both in the religion of Abraham or Moſes, and in that of 
the Heathen nations, but that it may be proved, that it was uſed 3 
66 Abraham or A ſes, or by ſome other of the true worſhippers of Gop 
6 earlier than by any of the Heathen nations.“ Sacred and Prof. Hiſt. 
Connected, vol. J. 2d ed. p. 316, 317. L his writer, we ſee, ſeems here to 
_ ſuppoſe a palpable falſhood ; which is, that there is an impalpable dif- 
ference between the Moſaic and Patriarchal Religions, But this was not 
the principal reaſon of my quoting ſo long a paſſage. It was to conſider his 
ONE OBSERVATION, which is to do ſuch wonders. Now I cannot find that 
Jt amounts to any more than this ; That the Bible, in which | is contained 
the account of the Jewiſh Religion, i is a much older book than any other 
that pretends to give account of the national Religions of Paganiſm. But 
| how this diſcredits Dr. Spencer's opinion I cannot underſtand. I can 
eaſily ſee indeed the advantage this learned writer would have had oer 
e there been any ancient books which delivered the origin of Gentile 
religious in the ſame circumſtantial manner that the Bible delivers this of 


the Jerviſb; and that, on a proper application of this oNE OBSERVATION, 


it appeared that Dr. Spencer, with all his labour, was able 0 produce no 
one ceremony or uſage Pr actiſed both in true and fa ww. We but that it 


* | 
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might be proved it was uſed firſt in the true, But as things ſtand at preſent, 
what is it this learned writer would be at? The Bible is, by far, the 
oldeſt book in the world. It records the hiſtory of a Religion given by 
Gop to a people who had been long held in a ſtate of ſlavery by a great 
and powerful empire. The ancient hiſtorians, in their accounts of the re- 
ligious rites and manners of that monarchy, deliver many which have a ſur- 
priſing relation to the Jewiſh ritual; and theſe rites, theſe manners, were, they 
tell us, as old as the monarchy. Thus ſtands the evidence on the preſent 
| ſtate of things. So that it appears, if, by it may be proved, the learned 
| writer means to confine his proof to contemporary evidence, he only tells 
us what the reader knew before, viz. That the Bible is the oldeſt book in 
the world. But if, by it may be proved, he means proved by ſuch argu- 
ments as the nature of the thing will admit, then he tells us what the 
reader knows now to be falſe. Sir Iſaac Newton hath given us much the 
| ſame kind of paralogiſ in his account of the original letters, There is no 
inſtance, ſays he, of letters for writing down ſounds being in uſe before the 
days of David in any other nation beſides the poſterity of Abraham. [ Chron. 
p. 209.] So that what hath been ſaid above in anſwer to the other will! 
ſerve equally againſt this. I would only remark, that the learned writer 
ſeems to have borrowed his oNE OBSERVATION from a chapter of Witſius's 
Aigyptiaca, thus intitled, Nullius I: Norici Sufficienti 7. eft imonis probari Poſſe, 
ea qua in Religione laudabilia ſunt apud Agyptios, quam apud Hebraos an- 7 
tiguiora Fuifſe, l. iii. c. 1. to which, what 1 have here ſaid is, I think, a full 
anſwer.— The learned writer will forgive me, if, before 1 leave this paſ- 
ſage, I take notice of an expreſſion which ſeems to refle& on that good 
man, and ſincere believer, Dr. Spencer ; but I ſuppoſe not defignedly, be- 
cauſe it ſeems a mere inaccuracy. The words are thele : they thought i. e. 
= - Spencer and others] that Gop was pleaſed to inſtitute the one in imita- 
tion of the others. Now this neither Dr. Spencer nor any believer ever: 
. thought. They might indeed ſuppoſe that he inflituted one in reference to the 
other, i. e. that part of its Rites were in direct oppoſition to-the cuſtoms 
of the idolaters; and part, out of regard to the people's prejudices, in 
conformity to ſuch of their cuſtoms as pools not be abuſed to ſuperſtition. 
But this is a very different thing from inſtituting one religion in imitation of 
another. As no believer could ſuppoſe Gop did this; ſo neither, I will. 
7 add, could any unbeliever. For this opinion, 7 pat the Jewiſh religion ruas 
it r/lituted 
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inflituted in imitation of the Heathen, is what induces the unbeliever to con- 
clude, that Gop was not its author. 5 


P. 586. [QQQQ9 ]. The parentheſis ſens odd enough. It may not 


therefore be unſeaſonable to explain the admirable reaſoning of our di- 
vine Maſter on this occafion, Jxsvs, being charged by the Jews as a 
tranſgreſſor of the law of Moſes, for having cured a man on the ſabbath- 
- day, thus expoſtulates with his accuſers. _ ** Moſes therefore gave unto you 
Be N not becauſe it is of Moſes, but of the Fathers, [S srl be 
„18 Mugtws, BAN b Toy wle and ye on the ſabbath-day circumciſe a 
e man. If a man on the ſabbath- day receive circumciſion, that the law 
| « of Moſes ſhould not be broken, are ye angry at me, becauſe I have 
„é made a man every whit whole on the ſabbath- day?“ That is, Moſes 
enjoined you to obſerve the Rite of Circumciſion, and to perform it on the 
5 eighth day: but if this day happen to be on the ſabbath, you interrupt its 
holy reſt by performing the Rite upon this day, becauſe you will not 
break the law of Moſes, which marked out a day certain for this work f 
by charity. Are you therefore angry at me for performing a work of equal 15 
2 5 charity on the ſabbath- day? But you will aſk, why was it ſo ordered by 
the Law, that either the precept for Circumciſion, or that for the ſabba. 
| tical-reſt, muſt needs be frequently tranſgrefſed ? I anſwer, that though 
5 Moſes, as I ſaid, gave you Circumciſion, yet the Rite was not originally 
of Moſes, but of the Fathers. Now the Fathers enjoined it to be per- 
: formed on the eighth day; Moſes enjoined the ſeventh day ſhould be 
a day of reſt; conſequently the day of reſt and the day of Circumciſion 
muſt needs frequently fall together. Moſes found Circumciſion inſtituted 5 
by a previous covenant which his Jaw could not at iannul *, But had he ori- 
ginally inſtituted both, *tis probable he would have contrived that 
6 the two Laws ſhould not have interfered.” — This I take to be the ſenſe 
of that very — FO not Hoe; it is Ld My ww but EP the 5 
Fathers. ; 5 
P. 586. IRRRRJ. Is one ever yet miſtook Circumci 72 on for a na- 
tural duty ; while it has been eſteemed | a kind of impiety to deny the 
abbath to be in that number. There are two circumſtances attending " 
this Jatter inſtitution, which have miſled the Sabbatarians in e of 


its nature. 


dee Gal, iii, 17. 


1. The 
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1. The firſt is, ht which this poſitive inſtitution and a natural duty 
hold in common, namely, the ſetting apart a certain portion of our time 
for the ſervice of Religion.— Natural reaſon tells us, that that Being, who 

gave us all, requires a conſtant expreſſion of our gratitude for the bleſſings 
he has beſtowed, which cannot be paid without ſome expence of time: 
and this time muſt firſt be ſet apart before it can be uſed, But NUNS of ED 8 | [ 

very different natures, may hold ſome things in common. ED | 

2. The ſecond circumſtance is this, that Moſes, the better to impreſ+ N 
upon the minds of his People the obſervance of the ſabbath, acquaints 5 

them with the early i inſtitution of it; that it was enjoined by God himſelf, 
on his finiſhing the work of creation, But theſe Sabbatarians do not con- 5 
ſider, that it is not the time when a command was given, nor even the 
author who gave it, that diſcover the claſs to which it belongs, but i its a 
ture as diſcoverable by human reaſon. And the ſabbath is as much a po- 
fitive inſtitution when given by God to Adam and his poſterity, as when 8 
given by Moſes, the meſſenger of God, to the Iſraelites and to their poſ- 
terity. To judge otherwiſe, 1s OY all God's 2 to one and 
8 the ſame ſpecies. 


; Having thus far cleared the way, : proceed to thew that the Jewiſh fab- 
By bath is a mere poſitive inſtitution, 


5 From the account the Prophet Vzckiel ; gives « it—Moreover apo 1 
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gave them my SABBATH, to be @ SIGN between me and them. A en of 
A what? A ſign of a covenant. And fo was circunc ifi on called 1 God him- 
L SEAN ſelf— And ye ſhall circumciſe the fleſh of your fore Ain, and it ſhall be a ; 
. men [or ſign] or THE CoveNANT between me and you Fo Now nothing 
Þ — but a Rite by inſtitution of a rpos1TIVE LAW could ſerve for a Sign r 
A i token of a covenant between God and a particular ſelected People ; - for be- 
| . ſides it's uſe for a remembrance of the covenant, it was to ſerve them as 
| : a partition- wall to ſeparate them from other nations: And this a Rite by 


poſitive inſtitution might well do, though uſed before by ſome other people, „„ „ f 
or even borrowed from them. But a natural duty has no capacity Of 

being thus employed: becauſe a practice obſerved by all nations Would 
obliterate every tract of a ſign or token of a covenant made with one. 

Indeed, where the Covenant is with the whole race of mankind, and ſo, the 

fe of the covenant is to ſerve only for a rememb! ance, there, the ſign may 
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be either a moral duty or a natural phenomenon. This latter was the caſe 


in Gop's promiſe or covenant, not to deſtroy the earth any more by water 


Here the Almighty, with equal marks of wiſdom, made a natural and 
beautiful Phænomenon, ſeen over the whole habitable earth, the zoken of 


that covenant. And Gop ſaid, This is the TOKEN OF THE COVENANT. I do 


' SET my bow in the cloud, and it Hail be for a tobe of a Covenant between 
me and the earth, Gen. ix. 12; 13. Vet it is wonderful to conſider how 

: this matter has been miſtaken, Perhaps the word ſet did not a little 
8 contribute to it: the expreſſion being underſtood abſolutely ; when it ſhould 
have been taken in the relative ſenſe, of fet for a token. And in this 
> ſenſe, and only in this ſenſe, the bury was then FIRST ſet in a cloud. How- - 


ever, Dr. Burnet of the Charterhouſe, who had a viſionary. theory to 


ſupport, which made it neceflary for him to maintain that the eee 
of the Rain- bow did not exiſt before the flood, endeavours to countenance 
that fancy from the paſſage above, by ſuch a kind of reaſoning as this, 
That, had there been a Rain · bow before the flood, it could not have 
been properly uſed as a token of Gop's Covenant, that he would no more 
- drown the earth, becauſe, being a common appearance, it would give no 
990 extraordinary aſſurance of ſecurity.” And to this reaſoning Tindal, the | 
author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, alludes. Perhaps (fays he) the 
not knowing the natural cauſe of the rain-bow, occaſt oned that account we . 
Dave in Genefes is of its inſtitution, page 228, 229. Its inſtitution! ! The ex- | 
| preſſion is excellent. Gop's appointing the rain-bow to be a token or me- | 
morial, for perpetual generations, of his covenant with mankind, is called, : 
His inſtitution of the rain-bow. But ill expreſſion 1 is the homage to non- 
| ſenſe, for the privilege of Freethinking. However, his words ſhew, he : 
took it for granted that Moſes repreſents Gor as then FIRST- ſetting his 5 
| bow in the clouds, And it is the reaſoning which we are at preſent : 
concerned with. Now this, we ſay, is founded in groſs ignorance of 5 
the nature of ſimple compacts and promiſes: in which, the only ſecurity for | 
performance 1 is the known good faith of the Promiſer. But, in the caſe 
before us, the moſt novel or moſt ſupernatural appearance could add no- ; 
thing to their aſſurance, which aroſe from the evidence of Gop's veracity. _ 
As, on the contrary, had the children of Noah been ignorant of this attri- 
bute of the Deity, ſuch an extraordinary phenomenon could have given 
no aſſurance at all. For what then ſerved the rain-bow ? For the wiſe 


purpoſe ſo well expreſſed by the ſacred writer, for THE TOKEN OF THE | 
cov ENANT» 
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COVENANT. That is, for a memorial or remembrance of it throughout all 
generations. A method of univerſal practice in the contracts of all civi- 


| lized nations. Indeed, had this remnant of the human race been made 
acquainted with Gop's Covenant or promiſe by a third perſon, and in a 
common way, there had then been occaſion to accompany it with ſome 
extraordinary or ſupernatural appearance. But for what? Not to give 


credit to Gop's veracity; but to the veracity of the meſlenger who brought 


his Will. Now Gop revealed this promiſe immediately to the children 
of Noah. But here lies the miſtake : Our Deiſts have put themſelves in 
the place of thoſe Patriarchs, when a much lower belonged to them; 
and, the promiſe being revealed to them only by a third hand, and in a 
common way, they refuſe to believe it, becauſe not accompanied with a 
miracle. In the mean time they forget the condition of the Patriarchs 
when this covenant was made with them; filled with terror and aſtoniſh- . 
ment at the paſt, and with the moſt diſquicting apprehenfions of a fu- 
ture Deluge, they needed ſome ſuperior aſſurance to allay their fears, Had-. -_. 
not that been the caſe, a particular Covenant had not been made with 
; them; and had their poſterity all along continued in the ſame condition, 
we may certainly conclude, from the uniformity of God's dealings with 
: mankind, that he would, from time to time, have renewed this Covenant, 
. in the way it was firſt given; or have ſecured the truth of the tradition by 
— ſupernatural appearance. | But thoſe fears ſoon wore out : and Poſterity, 
in a little time, became no more concerned in this particular promiſe, ; 
T than! in all the other inſtances of divine goodneſs to mankind. But Moſes, 5 
as this great philoſopher concludes, bad no knozeledge of the natural cauſe 
of the rain-bow. It may be ſo: becauſe I know of no uſe that knowledge 5 
would have been to his Miſſion, But he was acquainted with the moral“ 
5 cauſe, and the effects too, of covENanTs, which was more to the pur— 
poſe of his office and character; and which this freethinkinng Doc ros OF: 
| LAWS. ſhould not have been ſo ignorant of. 


2, But ſecondly, if the Jewiſh Prophets cannot convince our Sabba⸗ 4. 


tarians, that the Moſaic day of reſt was a poſt tive inſtitution; vet methinks 
the expreſs words of Jeſus might, Who told the Sabbatarians of that time, | 
the Phariſees, T hat the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the * 
Sabbath. Mark ii. 27. Now were the obſervation of the Sabbath a na- 
tural 1 it 18 certain, man Was made fer the ee, the end of his 
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creation being for the obſervance of the MORAL Law,—the worſhip of the 
Deity, Temperance and Juſtice : nor can we by natural light conceive any 


other end, On the contrary, all poſitive inſtitutions were made for man, 
for the better direction of his conduct in certain ſituations of life; the ob- 
ſervance of which is therefore to be regulated on the end for which they 
were inſtituted : for (contrary to the nature of moral duties) the obſer- 
vance of them may, in ſome circumſtances, become hurtful to man, for : 
whoſe benefit they were inſtituted ; and whenever this 1 is the caſe, God and 
nature grant a diſpenſation. | - 0 8 
3. Thirdly, the primitive Chriſtians, on the authority of this ole * 
claration of their bleſſed Maſter, treated the Sabbath as a poſitive Law, 
by changing the day dedicated to the ſervice of Religion from the ſeventh 
to the firſt day, and thus aboliſhed one poſitive Law, THE SABBATH infti- 
tuted in memory of the Creation, and, by the authority of the Church, 
_ erected another, properly | called THE. Logy? 8 DAY, in "_— of _ 
8 Redem ption. 
1 [$888] T he aner of the Grounds ain Reaſons of the Chriſtian 
Religion ſays “ They [the Pagans] learnt the art [divination] i in ſchools, 
or under diſcipline, as the Jews did propheſying in the Schools and Colleges 
0 of the Prophets, [For which WVheatly's Schools of the Prophets is quoted] 
4 here the learned Dodwell ſays, the candidates for prophecy : were taught 
3 « the rules of divination practiſed by the Pagans, who. were bee therein, | 
0 and i in poſſeſſion of the art long before them.“ P. 28. Th ; 


D 594. [TTTT] Dr. Mead, in his Medica Sacra, cap. ili. p. 2 25. . 
ſerves that what is ſaid of the ſpirit of the Lord is not to be underſtood litera 8 
e did not reflect that the Vicegerent of the Theocracy is here ſpoken of, 
_ Otherwiſe, ſurely, he could not but acknowledge that if there was any 
ſuch thing as the SPIRIT OF THE LORD exiſting in that OUT, * 
muſt needs reſide in the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 2 


P. 59 * [UUUU} There 1s a difficulty in | the hilary. it David, i in 
8 which SPIN OZA much exults, as it ſupports him in his impious undertaking . 
on Sacred Scripture. It is this, in the xvith chapter of the firſt book of 
Samuel, we find David ſent for to Court, to ſooth Saul's melancholy with 
his harp. On his arrival, he gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that the diſtem- 
pered Monarch ſent to his father to deſire he might tand before him, ver. 22. 


: tha is, remain in his ſervice. an hath leave; and becomes Saul's Ar- 
225 nour- 
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mour-bearer, [ver. 21.] Yet in the very next ckapter, viz, the xviith (which 
relates an incurſion of the Philiſtines, and the defiance of Goliah), when 
David goes to Saul for leave to accept the challenge, neither the king, 
nor the captain of his hoſt, know any thing of their champion or of his 

lineage, This is the difficulty, and a great one it is. But it would ſoon 
become none, in the uſual way Critics have of removing difficulties, which 
is by ſuppoſing, that, whatever occaſions them is an interpolation ; and ſome 
blind manuſcript 1s always at hand to ſupport the blinder Criticiſm, But 
had more time been employed in the ſtudy of the nature of Scripture Hi 


ſory, and ſomewhat leſs in collations of manuſcripts, thoſe would have 


found a nearer way to the wood, who now cannot ſee wood for trees. f In 
. word, the true ſolution ſeems to be this: David's adventure with Goliah 

was prior in time to his ſolacing Saul with his muſic. Which latter ſtory - 
is given by way of anticipation in chap. xvi. but very properly and natu- 
rally. For there the hiſtorian | having related at large how Gop had 

3 rejected Saul, and anointed David, goes on, as it was a matter of higheſt 
moment in a REL1610US H1STORY, to inform us of the effects both of one 


and the other; though we are not to ſuppoſe them the inſtantaneous effects. ; 


| The effect of Saul's rejection was, he tells us, the departure of God's ſpi ve = 


rit from him, and his being troubled with an evil ſpirit [ver. 1 4]: "hls. : 


5 leads him, naturally, to ſpeak of the effect of David's election, namely, 


his being endowed. with many divine graces; for Saul's malady | was only 
to be alleviated by David's {kill on the harp. When the hiſtorian had, in 
this very judicious manner, anticipated the ſtory, he returns from the 14th 
to the 23d verſe of the xvith chapter, to the order of time, in the begin- 
ning of the xviith chapter. So that the true chronology of this part of 
David's life ſtands thus: He is anointed by Samuel he carries provifions 
to his brethren, incamped againſt the Philiſtines, in the valley of Elah— 8 
he fights and overcomes Goliah—1s received into the king's court con- 
tracts a friendſbip with Jonathan incurs Saul s jealouſy—retires home to 
: his father—is, after ſome time, ſent for back to court, to ſooth Saul' * 
melancholy with his harp- proves ſucceſsful, and is made his armour- 
: bearer—and, again, excites © Saul's jealouſy, who endeavours to ſmite him 
with his javelin. This whole Kiſtory is to be found between the firſt verſc - 
of the xvith, and the tenth of the xviiith chapter. W ithin this, is the 
anticipation above. mentioned, beginning at the fourtecnth verſe of the 
8 xXvith 
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xvith chapter, and ending at the twenty - third verſe. Which anticipated hiſ. 
tory, in order of time, comes in between the gth and oth verſes of the xviuth 
chapter, where, indeed, the breach is apparent. For in the gth verſe it 
is ſaid, And Saul eyed David from that day forward, He had juſt begun, 
as the text tells us, to entertain a jealouſy of David from the women's ſay- 
ing in their ſongs, Saul hath flain his thouſands, and David his ten thou- 
fands. —“ From that day forward Saul eyed David,” i. e. watched over his 
conduct. Vet, in the very next verſe, it ſays And it came to paſs on the 


Morrow, that the evil ſpirit from Gop came upon. Saul—And David played 


with his hand And Saul caſt the Javelin, This could never be on the 
morroto of that day on which he firſt began to entertain a jealouſy; for the 8 
text ſays, from that day forward he began to watch over his conduct, 0 
find whether his jealouſy was well grounded. Here then is the breach, 
between which, in order of time, comes in the relation of the evil ſpirit's 
falling upon Saul ; his ſending for David from his father's houſe, Sc. For 
when Saul began firſt, on account of the ſongs of the women, to grow 
_ Jealous of David, and to watch his behaviour, David, uneaſy in his ſitua- 
tion, aſked leave to retire z which we may ſuppoſe was eaſily granted. He 
is ſent for again to court: Saul again grows jealous: but the cauſe, we 
are now told, was different: And Saul was afraid of David, BECAUSE the 
Lord was WITH HIM, and was DEPARTED FROM SAul, ver. 12, This 
plainly ſhews, that the departing of Gop's ſpirit from Saul was after the 
conqueſt of Goliah : conſequently, that all between ver. 14 and 23 of the 
xvith chapter i is an anticipation, and, in order of time, comes in between 
ver. 9 and 10 of the xviiith chapter, where there is a great breach diſcover- 
able by the disjointed Parts of diſtant time. Thus the main difficulty is 
maſtered. But there 18 another near as ſtubborn, which this ſolution like- 
wiſe removes. When David is recommended by the courtiers for the cure 
f Saul's diſorder, he is repreſented as a mighty valiant man, a man of war 
and prudent in matters, and that the Lord was with him, chap, xvi. 18. FO 
a a ſoldier well verſed in affairs, and ſucceſsful in his undertakings, Ac- 
cordingly he is ſent for ; ; and preferred to a place which required valour, 
ſtrength, and experience; he is made Saul's armour- -bearer, Yet when 
afterwards, according to the common chronology, he comes to fight Goli- 
ah, he proves a raw unexperienced ſtripling, unuſed to arms, and unable 


to bear chem; ; and, as ſuch, nies by che Giant. I Will not miſpend 
£ the 
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the reader's time, in reckoning up the ſtrange and forced ſenſes the critics 
| have put upon theſe two paſſages, to make them conſiſtent ; but only ob- 


ſerve, that this reformation of the chronology renders all clear and eaſy. 


David had vanquiſhed the Philiſtine; was become a favourite of the people; 


and, on that account, the object of Saul's jealouſy ; to avoid the ill effects 


of which, he prudently retired. During this receſs, Saul was ſeized with 
his diſorder. His ſervants ſuppoſed it might be alleviated by mufic'; 
Saul conſents to the remedy, and orders an artiſt to be ſought for. 1 
were acquainted with David's {kill on the harp, and likewiſe with Saul' 8 
indiſpoſition towards him. It was a delicate point, which required addreſs; ; 
and therefore they recommend him in this artful manner—The ſon of Tel 
is cunning in playing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and pri 
dent in matters, and a comely perſon :—That is, © as you muſt have one 
: conſtantly in attendance, both at court, and in your military expeditions, 
to be always at hand on occaſion, the ſon of Jefle will become both ſtations _ 
well: he will ſtrengthen your camp, and adorn your court ; ; for heisa tried 
EG ſoldier, and of a graceful preſence, You have rothing to fear from his nm-. -: 
x bition, for you ſaw with what prudence he went into voluntary baniſhment, 
when his popularity had incurred your diſpleaſure.” —Accordingly Saul bs 
; prevailed on: David is ſent for, and ſucceeds with his muſic. This diff. 
ſipates all former umbrage ; and, as one that was to be ever in attendance, 29 
he is made his armour-bearer. : This ſunſhine continued, till David's great 
| ſucceſſes again awakened Saul's jealouſy; ; and then the lifted javelin was, 
as uſual, to ſtrike off all court- payments. Thus we ſee how theſe difficul- 
ties are cleared up, and what light! is thrown upon the whole hiſtory by 
the ſuppoſition of an anticipation in the latter part of the xvith chapter, 
= anticipation the moſt natural, proper, and neceſſary for the purpoſe ; 
of the hiſtorian, The only reaſon I can conceive of its lying ſo long un- 
obſerved is, that, in the xvuth chapter, ver. 1 45 it 15- ſaid, But David 
went, and returned from Saul, to feed his father's ; ſheep at Beth- lebem. N o | 
this being: when the Iſraelites were encamped in E lah againſt the Philiſtines, 15 
and after the relation of his going to court to ſooth Saul's troubled ſpirit 
with his muſic, ſeems to fix the date of his ſtanding before Saul in quality 
of muſician in the order of time in which it is related. But the words, 
David went and returned from Saul, ſeem not to be rightly underſtood : they 
_ do not mean, David left Saul's Court where he had reſided, but that he 


left 
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left Saul's Camp to which he had been ſummoned. The caſe was this: A 


ſudden invaſion of the Philiſtines had penetrated to Shochoh, which belonged 


to Fudah. Now on ſuch occaſions, there always went out a general ſum- 
mons for all able to bear arms, to meet at an appointed rendezvous 

where a choice being made of thoſe moſt fit for ſervice, the reſt were ſent 
back again to their ſeveral homes. To ſuch a rendezvous, all the tribes at 
this time aſſembled. Amongſt the men of Beth-lehem, came Jeſſe and his 


eight ſons; the three eldeſt were enrolled into the troops, and the reſt 
{cnt home again. But of theſe, David is only particularly named; as the 


hiſlory related particularly to him. Now David was the ſon of that Ephra- 
thite of Bethlehem-Judah, whoſe name Was Jeſe, and he had eight ſons : and : 
the man went among /t men for an old man in the days of Saul. And the three 
eldeſt fons of Jeſſe went and followed Saul to the battle—And David was the 
| youngeſt, and the three eldeſt followed Saul. But David went, and returned K 
55 from Saul, to feed his father's ſheep at Beth. le bem, i 1. e. he was diſmiſſed by 
the captains of the hoſt, as too young for ſervice. And in theſe ſenti: 
ments, we find, they continued, when he returned with a meſſage from his 
father to the camp.—T have only to add, that this way of anticipation is 
ee frequent with this ſacred hiſtorian.—In the xviiith chapter, ver. 11. it 
is ſaid, Aud Saul caſt the javelin; for he ſaid, J will ſmite David even to the 
zball with it: and David avoided out of his preſence wick. But one of ü 
5 theſe times relates to a ſecond caſting of the Javelin a conſiderable time after 
the firſt, here ſpoken of, which is recorded in Chap. xix. 10. So again 
the hiſtorian telling us in the xth chapter, how Saul, when he was firſt 
anointed by Samuel, propheſicd amongſt the Prophets, ſays, And it came 
zo paſs, when all that knew him beforetime ſaw, that behald, he propheſi __ 
among the prophets : z then the people ſaid one to another, What is this that is 
come unto the ſou of Kiſh? Is Saul alſo among the prophets *—T berefore 3 
became a proverb, Is Saul alſo among the prophets ? ver. 11, 12. But it is 7 
evident, that the original of the proverb, was his ſecond propheſying . 
amongſt the prophets at Naioth, recorded chap. Xix. both for the reaſons 
given above, and for theſe: 1. Saul was not at this time known to die 
people; and, 2. The original of che proverb is ſaid to ariſe from this ſe- 
cond propheſying, ver. 24. Therefore the account of the proverb in the 
xt e is * by way of e 5 . 
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P. 596. [XXXXI. A dt and very dull buffoon, Ig appears 
to have had little idea of this matter, and leſs inclination to be better 
inſtructed, lately publiſhed a large and virulent invective againſt the per- 
ſonal character of Dav1p ; his pretended provocation was as extraordi- 
nary ; it was a pulpit parallel; of which he ironically complains, as in- 

jurious to a modern character of great name, who is complimented with 
a likeneſs to the King of Iſrael. He was anſwered as he deſerved.— But, 
if Divines think they can manage infidel cavils by the aid of ſums and 
ſyſtems, inſtead of ſtudying to acquaint themſelves with the nature and 
genius of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, as it lies in the Bible, unbelievers will 
have little to apprehend, how bad ſoever be che cauſe which a low vanity 
: has put them upon ſupporting. 


P. 608. [YYYY]. There were no bit of n men more ak, to the ſyſtem 
here defended of Jewiſh cuſtoms. borrowed from Egypt, than thoſe Puri- 
tans, Yet when they could ſerve a turn by adopting it, they made no 

5 ſeruple of ſo doing. Thus, in order to diſgrace the ſuiplice, they venture 
to ſay, in the Declaration of the Mi niſters of London, publiſhed 1 566, 
That the ſurplice, or white linen garment, came FOR the Eoyrriaxs into 8 
the Jewiſh Church, Tz „ 

P. 612. [ZZZZ). Par. with regard | to every y thing's K 15500 pre- 8 
fee from which direction it was not lawful to make the leaſt deviation, 

Spencer acknowledges this as fully as Witſius himſelf, Nihil enim cul- 
„ tum divinum ſpectans verbis obſcuris aut incerti ſenſus a Moſe traditum, — 
nil eco vel precipiti zelo, nihil prurienti Judæorum i ingenio, vel na- 
c turæ humanz rerum novarum in ſacris avidæ, relictum fuit. Nempe | 

. lex de minimis pleriſque curavit. Ipfi arcæ annuli, &c.“ De Leg. 
Rit. Heb. 1. 1. c. 10. ſect. 3. And it is remarkable, that he employs this 
very circumſtance, with great weight as well as ingenuity, to inforce the = 
oppoſite concluſion ; namely, that God admitted ſome rites in uſe amongſt 
the Gentile nations in compliance to the people's prejudices.——Ipſe ritus 

| Moſaicos inſtituendi modus huic ſententiæ non parum præſidii bpræbet. 
Deus enim non tantum eorum materiam, ſed et locum, tempus, ipſum 
etiam corporis ſitum quandoque quo præſtari debebant, aliaſque minoris 
notæ circumſtantias, accurate præſcripſit. Et poſtquam Deus minimas 
 quaſque circumſtantias rituum fingulorum tradidiſſet, præcepto cautum eſt, 

7 Deut. iv. 2. ne quid e ceremoniis nempe vetitis 11s adderctur ; aut quic- 
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quam e ceremoniis nempe præceptis adimeretur. Nemo vero qui judicio 


valet, opinari poteſt Deum horum rituum minutias accurate adeo præ- 
ſcripfiſſe, ex ullo quo ipſe eorum amore vel defiderio tangebatur. A ra- 


tione multo minus abeſt, gentium et Hebræorum ritus haud paucos (ſi 


materiam eorum vel ſubſtantiam ſpectemus) proximam inter ſe ſimilitu- 
dinem et affinitatem habuiſſe, 1p Eoque lege curatum fuiſſe, ne eodem 


modo peragerentur, fed ut circumſtantiis quibufdam peculiaribus et a 
Deo preſcriptis ab invicem diſcernerentur. Nam Ifratlite ritus ſuos 
omnes e Dei preſcripto peragentes, ſe in Jehove [non dei alicujus ethnici] 
. honorem ſacra ſua præſtare teſtarentur; et ratio temporum exegit, ut cul- 
tus Deo præſtitus quandam idrnra retineret, nee ad ritus gentium nimis 


accedere, vel ab iis pluſquam par erat abire videretur. Moſis ætate res in 
loco tam lubrico et ancipiti ſitæ ſunt, quod ſumma tantum ſapientia limites 


eos definire norat, quos ultra citrave non E conſiſtere Dei veri i cultus. 
= 1id. 111. cap. 2. ſect, 4. 


p. 614. [AAAA A]. 7 cannot. hank agree wk Mr. Whiſton i in the P 


1 118 value he ſets upon a paſſage of Manetho—This (fays he) is a very Va- 
luable teſtimony of Manetho's, that the laws of Oſarſi ph or Moſes were not in 
compliance with, but in oppoſition to, the cuſtoms of the Egyptians. Tranſlat. 
of Joſephus, p. 993. However, though this fairy treaſure vaniſh, it is 


ſome comfort that we do not want 5 
P. 640. (BBBBB]. That very able interpreter of e father - 


8 ee underſtands theſe words of the Prophet as ſpoken of the Jewiſh . 


Law. Itaque i in preceptis non bonts intelligendæ veniunt ejuſmodi leges 


« quæ ad pœnam propoſitæ erant, non ad mercedem; quales erant leges de 


« ſuppliciis, de aquis ab uxore ſuſpectæ pudicitiæ bibendis, de leproſis ab ; 
© hominum cœtu arcendis, et aliæ quædam, quæ ab irato Legiſlatore pro- 


« ficiſci videbantur.” ; In loc. This learned perſon was too well verſed in 


the ſtyle of Scripture, in the ſubject of the Propheſy, and in the hiſtory 
of the Jews, to imagine, when God ſpeaks in the character of Legiſlator, 
of giving Statutes and Judgments, that he meant the general permiſſion of 
divine Providence to ſuffer a people to fall into a number of ſenſeleſs and 


idolatrous practices. Indeed, a little to ſoften the character given of Sa- 


tutes not good, he ſuppoſes they were thus qualified on account of their being + 
penal Laws: and fo makes what I underſtand to be a repreſentation of the 
moral Kenius of the ritual Law in general, Ry the pbyfical quality of 


ſome . 
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ſome particular Rites. But the very words of the Propheſy evince that 
a Body of laws was meant; and the character of the Speaker ſhews, that 


the ſubject is of moral, not of phyſical good and evil. 
P.“ 641. [CCCCC]. Speaking of Marsmam and SpExcER, he ſays: 1? 


omnium nunc fere eruditorum manibus verſatur Nobiliſſimi Viri Johannis 


Marſhami CA xo Cnrowicus. Opus quantivis pretii; quod uti Author 


ſuo multa lectione, accurata meditatione, plurimiſque lucubrationibus 
ſtetit, ita Lectori per ſalebroſos obſcuriſſimæ Antiquitatis receſſus viam 
non paullo faciliorem expeditioremque effecit. Sed ut in humanis rebus 
nihil omni ex parte beatum eſſe ſolet, ita nec pulcherrimo huic corpor! 
ſuos deeſſe nævos videas—Eandem ſenteutiam magno nuper animo atque 
apparatu tuitus eſt Johannes Spencerus i in Diſſertatione de Urim & Thum. 
mim. Ubi ita vir doctiſſimus inſtituit, Sc. —Multa a viris doctiſſimis con- 
geſta ſunt, quibus huic ſuæ aſſertioni fidem faciant. Ea autem quum 
plurimum reconditæ contineant eruditionis, non videntur Clariſſimi Au- 
thores ſua laude, uti nec ſtudioſi lectores jucunditate atque utilitate, 
quæ exinde percipi poteſt, fraudandi eſſe.—Super omnibus denique 
| inixpow eam ſubjungam, eo argumentorum robore quod ſuſcepti negotii 
ratio patitur firmandam. Nequaquam ea mente ut doctiſſimorum virorum 
laboribus detraham; ſed ut me & Lectores meos in inveſtiganda veritate 
8 exerceam, fit forte detur curva corrigere & egregio inſperſos abſtergetre 
corpore nævos, p 1—4. This candour was the more extraordinary, as 
Sir J. Marſham had given but too many marks of diſaffection to revealed 
2 Religion. And though that great and good man Dr. Spencer was entirely 
free from all reaſonable ſuſpicion of this kind; yet, it muſt be owned, that 
too intent on a favourite argument, he was apt to expreſs himſelf ſoar. 
what crudely. He had a bright and Vigorous Imagination, which, now _ 
and then, got the better of his Judgment ; ; and the 1 integrity of his heart Yo 
made him careleſs in giving it the reins; ſometimes 1 ina dangerous road. 
Thus, for inſtance, in his fine diſcourſe concerning Prodigies, ſpeaking of 4 1 
certain quality! in the ſoul, which, as he ſays, makes it greatly impreſſe re tothe 
perſuaſi on of parallels, equalities, / fi militudes, in the frame and government of 
| the world, he goes on in this ſtrange manner, « This general temper of the 
„ ſoul. eaſily inclines it to believe great and mighty changes in ſtates, 
« uſher'd with the ſolemnity of ſome mighty and analogous. changes i 7» 
a nature, and that all terrible evils are prefac'd « or attended with ſome 
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“ prodigious and amazing alterations in the e perhaps, it 


ce is that we generally find great troubles and judgments on earth de- 
4c ſcribed, eſpecially by perſons ecſtatical, Prophets and Poets (whoſe ſpeeches. 
« uſually rather follow the eaſy ſenſe of the ſoul than the rigid truth of 
„ things) by all the examples of horror and confufion in the frame of 
« the creation. The prophet David deſcribes Gop's going out to judg- 
„ ment thus,“ Sc. p. 71, 72. 2d ed. Dr. Spencer ſeems to have been 
miſled in this philoſophic ſolution by a greater Maſter, who, however, talks 
ſtill more groſly of what he ſeems to have underſtood as little. «In mat- 
ters of faith and religion (ſays lord Verulam) we raiſe our imagination 
8 above our reaſon: which is the cauſe Why Religion ſought ever acceſs 
eto the mind by ſimilitudes, types, parables, viſions, dreams,” Adv. of 
learning, b. 2d. The ſerious chriſtian reader connot but be offended at 
this injurious repreſentation of the holy Prophets. Such remarks as theſe 
are altogether unworthy theſe. two excellent men. It is falſe in fact that 
d Prophetic figures were enthuſiaſtic or fantaſtic viſions raiſed by, and then 
55 repreſented to, the imagination. i | have ſhewn that the i images, which the mY 
| Prophets employed, compoſed the common phraſcology of their times; 
and were employed by them becauſe this figurative language was well un- 
_— derſtood, and till better reliſhed by the People. [See P- 497, of this vol. 2 
But ĩs it therefore fitting that ſuch writers ſhould be treated, by \ every dirty 
: ſcribbler, as Libertines, Deiſts, and ſecret propagators of Infidelity, for 
inadvertencies, which a man like the candid Witſius would only call 
nevi in pulcherrimo corpore ? 


P. 643. [PDDDD]. Let me here obſerve Tha this 1 very . 


in Moſes's conduct, acquits him of all ſuſpicion of that kind of FRAUD | 
ſo much in uſe amongſt the beſt human Lawgivers of Antiquity. The 
Moſaic Diſpenſation had been treated by our Freethinkers with great li- 
berties. It was therefore offered by the late learned and ingenious Br. 
: Middleton, as a means to reſcue it from their contempt, and to ſolve 
the difficulties which attend it, without bhurting the authority whereon 
it ſtands, to ſuppoſe SOME DEGREE or FICTION in certain caſes, in the 
Moſaic writings. | And this he endeavoured to make credible, from the 
practice of the ancient Lawgivers. Now I think this ſuppoſition neither 
true nor probable. I. If we conſider what it was that induced the ancient 
Lawgivers to employ Alion, we ſhall find it N in part, from their 


falſe. 
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falſe pretences to a divine Miſſion; and, in part, from che! imaginary ne- 
ceſſity of propagating Polytheiſm. As to the firſt, Moſes's pretenſions to 


a divine miſſion are here allowed. And it is notorious that he preached up 
the one true Gop, the Creator, in oppoſition to all kinds of Polytheiſm. 
No occaſion therefore remained for the uſe of Alion. And we can hardly 
think he would employ it without occaſi ion, What we have then to ſhew 


is, that the only cauſe why the ancient ſages employed fiction (beſides the 


ſupport of a falſe miſſion) was to hide the abſurdities of Polytheiſm. 
This indeed hath been already done for other purpoſes, in ſeveral places 
of this Work: So that I ſhall here confine myſelf to one ſingle proof. 
* Macrobius aſſures us, that the ancient ſages did not admit the fabulous in 
all their diſputations; but i in thoſe only which related to the soul, to 
the HEAVENLY BODIES, and to the Hero-Gops. Sciendum eſt tamen 
non in omnem diſputationem philoſophos admittere fabuloſa vel licita, ſed 1 
his uriſolent cum vel de anima vel de AERIIS ATHERIISVE POTESTAT1BUS, 
vel de cETERIS DIS loquuntur. [in Somn. Scip. I. i. c. 2.] On the con- 
trary, when they diſcourſed of the Fixsr causk, then every thing was de- 
i livered exactly agreeable to the truth. Ceterum cum ad SUMMUM ET 
| PRINCIPEM OMNIUM Dzum—traftatus ſe audet attollere—NIHII. FABULOSUM 
penitus attingunt. [ id. ib. The reaſon of their uſing fiftion or fable, in 
treating of their falſe Gods, was to hide the abſurdities attendant on their 
1 Worſhip; a Worſhip thought to be neceſſary. Hence, as hath been 
fſſhewn elſewhere, (vol. I. of the Div. Leg. b. iii. ſect 6. J they were led ſrom 5 
5 the abſurdity and the neceſſ ty together, to conclude that utility, and not 
truth, 70 the end of Religion; and from another miſtake there mentioned, 
| that utility and truth do not coincide, From theſe two principles neceſſarily : 
aroſe a third, that it Was expedient and lawful to deceive for the Public 
good, And, on this laſt, was founded the practice of fiction above-men= - 
| tioned. Now the whole Religion of Moſes being eſtabliſhed on that very - 
"doftrine;" in the handling of which the ancient Sages neither needed nor 
uſed Aion; and at the ſame time directly oppoſing that very ſuperſtition, | 
for the ſake of which, the fiction Was employed; we conclude, with certainty, 
that Moſes employ ed NO DEGREE OF FICTION in the compoſition or in the 
| propagation of the Jewiſh Religion, But 2. That which he had no occaſion | 
8 to uſe, we think it impoſſible he ſhould uſe, it his Pretenſions were (as is 


here 
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here allowed) real, We have, indeed, in. order to diſplay the wiſdom of 
Sop's Diſpenſation, endeavoured to ſhew that he employed, in the con- 
trivance of it, all thoſe arts (though in an infinitely more perfect degree) 
which human Lawgivers are wont to uſe, in the legitimate exerciſe of 
civil Government: for that, without forcing the Will, no other method 
Was ſufficient to accompliſh the end deſigned. But this, we preſume, is 
as different from ion as truth is from falſhood. Thus far, we think, 
God, in his diſpenſations to men, would chuſe to do, rather than to force 
the Will. But could we ſuppoſe a People, favoured with a divine Reve- 
lation, ſo abſurdly circumſtanced as to be incapable of being worked upon 
by common means, without the uſe of ſome degree of fiftion, we ſhould 
then conclude Gop would rather chuſe miraculouſly to over- rule the Will: 
8 becauſe we conceive divine Revelation with buman fiction to be a mixture 
af things utterly incompatible ; ; that there can be no alliance between Gov 
3 and Belial; nor HFA union berween the —— of Truth, and the Father of 
5 Lie. 
e 644. (EEEEE). * Suppoſe (lays. Dr. Seebbing) a Deiſt ſhould | 
= 04 « alledge that the Iſraelites learned this doctrine in Egypt where Moſes 
| 5 60 himſelf alſo might have learnt it, How would = prove the contrary?” 
: Examination, p. 33s 34. 
Should a Deift alledge Mite as s making any 5 hin againſt my argument, : 
or for his own cauſe, I ſhould ſay he knew as little either of one or the 
other as Dr. Stebbing himſelf does: For my argument being addreſſed to 
the Deiſt, ſuppoſes that Moſes and the Iſraelites might have learnt the 
doctrine in Egypt; and on that ſuppoſition, defies them to find a reaſon, 
excluſive of the extraordinary Providence, why Moſes did not make ſo 
uſeful and neceſſary a doctrine (in favour of which his People were much 
” 1 the Sanction of his Laws. Their acquaintance with the doc 
trine in Egypt, I ſuppoſed : This acquaintance my argument required me to 
ſuppoſe: and yet this Anſwerer of my Book knew ſo little of its contents 
as to aſk, How I wovLD PROVE IHE CONTRARY D if the learned Doctor 
had any pertinent drift in this queſtion, you can diſcover it only by 
; ſuppoſing him to go upon this ridiculous aſſumption, that what the Jews 
once learned they could never either unlearn or forget, and therefore if 
they had learned the doctrine of a future ſtate in Egypt, they could not 
| be ſo ignorant of it as, I ſay, they were. But to clear up his conceptions | 


in 


5 
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in this matter he may have recourſe, if he pleaſes, to the latter diviſion 
of the fifth ſection of the fifth Book, of the Divine Legation. 

P. 645: [FFFF F). This was the character it bore even ſo late as the 
time of Jeremiah, who tells us, that the rebellious Iſraelites, frightened at 
the power of the king of Babylon, refuſed to ſtay any longer in Judea, ſaying, 
No, but be will go into the land of Egypt, where wwe ſhall ſee no twar, nor 
bear the ſound of the rape, nor have . of bread,. and there will we 
dwell, enap. Iii. 14. 
1 651. [GGGGG]. This famous book (as is the fortune of all which 
by bring new proofs for Revelation in a new way) hath undergone many 
heavy cenſures both from Jews and Chriſtians. Thoſe blame him for 
attempting to aſſign reaſons for the Ceremonial ordinances ; ; Theſe for ex- 


plaining Scripture on the principles of Ariſtotle. But both, as uſual, ex- 
poſe their on ignorance and prevention. In this work, the excellent au- 


thor ſtudied the real honour of Gop, together with the good of thoſe to 


whom his diſcourſe was addreſſed. And becauſe its end and deſign ap- 
| pears to be little underſtood, and depends on a curious piece of hiſtory, 
| neglected. by his editors and tranſlators, I ſhall give the Reader a ſhort 
account of it. In the firſt flouriſhing times of the Saracene Empire, (as 
- we learn from William of Paris in his book De Legibus) a great number 


5 of Jews, devoting themſelves to the ſtudy of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
| (then cultivated by the. Arabs with a kind of ſcientific fanaticiſm) and 


thereby contracting not only an inquiſitive but a diſputatious habit, tet © 
themſelves. to examine into the REASONS OF THE JEWIsn LAWS ; ö which | 
being unable to diſcover, they too haſtily concluded them to be uſeleſs, 
abſurd, and of human invention; and fo. apoſtatized, in great numbers, 
i from the Religion of their fathers.—““ Poſtquam autem Chaldæis ſive Baby- 
e Joniis & genti Arabum commixti ſunt, & miſcuerunt ſe ſtudiis eorum 


oo ol & philoſophiz ; & ſecuti ſunt opiniones philoſophorum ; neſcientes legis 

4 ſuæ credulitates & Abrahæ fidem contra diſputationes corum & rationes : 
9 defendere : hinc eſt quod facti ſunt i in lege erronei, & in fide ipſius Abrabe 
=  heretici ; maxime poſtquam regnum SARACENORUM diffuſum eſt ſuper 


cc habitationem eorum. Exinde enim æternitatem mundi & alios Ariſto- 
* telis errores ſecuti ſunt multi corum. Hincque pauci veri Judæi (hoc 
«eſt, qui non in parte aliquà credulitatis ſuæ Saraceni ſunt, aut Ariſtote- 


I. „licis conſentientes erroribus) 1 in terra Saracenorum inveniuntur, de his 


« qui : 
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3 
« qui inter philoſophos commorantur. Dedit enim occaſionem non levem 
ce apoſtaſiæ hujuſmodi ea quæ videtur multorum mandatorum abſurditas 


vel inutilitas: dum enim apparet in eis abſurditas & inutilitas, nulla au- 
c tem præceptionis aut inhibitionis earum ratio, nulla obſervantiarum uti- 
« litas, non eſt rar! ab eis receditur : ſed tanquam onera ſupervacanca 
„ projiciuntur.“ fol. 18. In theſe times, and under this Empire, our 
Author wrote. So ha 1 could be more uſeful than to ſnew his 
apoſtatizing brethren that the ScrieTURES might be defended, nay, even 
explained on the principles of Axis rorrx, and that the precepts of the 
- CEREMONIAL Law were founded in the higheſt reaſonableneſs and conve- 
nience Maimonides, where, in his preface, he gives his reaſons for 8 
writing this diſcourſe, plainly hints at that apoſtaſy—Vertiginoſos vero quod 
attinet, quorum cerebrum eſt pollutum & vanis futilibuſque ac falſis epinioni- 
| bus repletum, quique, /i ibi imaginantur ſe magnos eſſe. hILoSOPHOs, ac theologos, - 
illos ſcio Jugituros a multis, contra multa etiam objectiones moturos. Deus vero 
8 benedictus novit, quantoperè timmerim conſcribere ea, que explicare & con fig 
nare volui in hoc libro. Nam quia lalia ſunt de 8 nullus ex gente nofira 
in hac captivitate quicquam ſcripſit bactenus, quã ratione primus ego prodire 
in hac palæſtra audeo: verum ſu Hultus Jum duobus principiis; primo, quod de 1 
8 itius modi negotio dium fit, tempus eſt faciendi Domino: IRRITAM FECE= 
' RUNT LEGEM TUAM, &c. ſecunda, eo uod 1 - n 22 dicunt, Onnia 
opera tua Rant ad gloriam „ „ 8 . 
3 653. {HHHHH]. T he ene bet of the elegant and uſeful 7 
Letter from Rome has here taken to himſelf what was meant in general of 
the numerous writers on the ſame ſubject; and ſo has done it the honour 
of a confutation, in a poſtſcript to the laſt edition of that Letter. But 
the ſame friendly conſiderations, which induced him to end the poſtſcript : 
with declari ing his unwillingneſs to enter further into controverſy with me, 
diſpoſed me not to enter into it at all. This, and neither any neglect of 
1 him, nor any force! apprehended 1 in his arguments, kept me ſilent. How- 
ever, I owe ſo much both to myſelf and the public, as to take notice 
of a miſrepreſentation of my argument ; and a change of the queſtion in 
_ diſpute between us: without which notice, the 8 (as I agree to 
leave it where it is) can ſcarce be fairly eſtimated.— 
* in Mr, Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes obliges i me (fays Dr. Mid- 


« dleton) to detain the reader a little longer, in order to obviate the 
N « prejudices 5 
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537 
prqqudices which ihe authority of fo celebrated a writer may probably 
4 inject, to the diſadvantage of my argument. — I am at a loſs-to Conceive 
what could move my learned friend - to paſs ſo ſevere a cenſure upon an 
argument which has hitherto been eſpouſed by all proteſtants; admitted 
&« by many papiſts; and evaded rather than contradicted by any, But 
whatever was his motive, which, I perſuade myſelf, was no unfriendly 
one, he will certainly pardon me, if, purſuing the full conviction of my 
„mind, I attempt to defend an eſtabliſhed principle, confirmed by ſtrong ” 
cc and numerous facts, againſt an opinion wholly new and ſtrange to me; 


Ce 


cc. 


c« 
60 


cc 
whole credit and uſe of my preſent work. —He allows that the- writers, 
c who have undertaken. to deduce the rites of pope ry fram paganiſm, have 
85 ſhewn an exact and farpr 7 ng likeneſs between them in a great variety of 5 
MM inſtances. This (ſays he) one would think, is allowing every thing that 
e the cauſe demands: it is every thing, I dare ſay, that thoſe writers de- 
« fire *. That it is every thing thoſe writers defire, I can eaſily believe, 5 
| fince I ſee, my learned friend himſelf hath conſidered theſe two afſertions, 
1. The religion of the preſent Romans derived from that of their Heathin an- 
N ceftors ;, and, 2. An exact conformity, or wnife rmity rather of ce orſhip between 
Popery and paganiſm: He hath conſidered them, 1 ſay, as convert! ble propo- 
ſitions: for, undertaking, as his title- -page informs us, to prove the religion. 
5 of the freſent Romans derived from that of their Heathen anceſtors ; and hav ing * 
gone through his arguments, he concludes them i in theſe words, “ But it is 7 
high time for me to conclude, being perſuaded, if I o not flatter my. + 
« ſelf too much, that J have e made good WHAT 1 FIRST UNDE iis 


and which, 1f it can be ſuppoſed to have any force, overthrows the : 


5 00 TOOK. TO PROVE, an exact conformity, or uniformity rather, of worſhip. 


1 between popery and paganiſm t. ” But what he wrdertuok 10 prove, we 
ſee, was, The religion of the preſent Romans derived from their Heathen ence/tors : J 
That I have therefore, as my learned friend obſerves, allowed. every thing. 

thoſe writers defire, is very likely. But then whether I have allowed every thing 
bat the cauſe demands, is another queſtion : | which I think can never be 


determined! in the affirmative, till it be ſhewn that no other probable cauſe : 


can be aſſigned of this exact co; formity between Papiſts and Pagans, but a f 

15 dN or derivation from one to the other. And I gueſs, that now 
this is never likely to be done, fince I myſelt have actually aſſigned ano- 

ther probable cauſe, namely the ſame a of ſuperſtition operating in the 

ike circumſtances.. — 5 no 

> Poliſcript, p. 228. es | + Latter, p. 224. 3 
W 8 5 But 
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But this juſtly celebrated writer goes on—5 This queſtion according to 


| « his {the author of The Divine Legation] notion 1s not to be decided by 


facts, but by a principle of a different kind, a ſuperior knowledge of | 


6 human nature *. Here I am forced to complain of a want of candour, 
a want not natural to my learned friend. For, whence is it, I would aſk, 
that he collects, that, according to my notion, this queſticn is not to be de- 
Cided by fats, but a ſuperior knowledge of human nature? From any thing 
I have faid? Or from any thing I have omitted to ſay? ' Surely, not 
from any thing I have ſaid (though he ſeems to inſinuate ſo much by putting 
5 the words a  faperior knowledge of human nature in Italic characters as they 
are called) becauſe I leave him in poſſeſſion of his fats, and give them I 
the validity he deſires; which he himſelf obſerves ; and, from thence, Ws 
wee ſee, endeavours to draw ſome advantage to his hypotheſis Nor from 
any thing 1 have omitted to ſay; ; for, in this ſhort paragraph where I de- 
lüver my opinion, and, by reaſon of its evidence, offer but one fingle argu- 
ment in its ſupport, that argument ariſes from a FACT, viz, that the ſuper- 


— flitious cuſtoms in queſtion were many ages later than the converſio on of the impe- : 


rial city to the Chriſtian faith : whence I conclude, that the ruling Church- 
men could have no motive in borrowing from Pagan cuſtoms, either as 
| thoſe cuſtoms were then faſhionable i in themſelves, or reſpectable for the 5 
8 number or quality of their followers. And what makes this the more ex- 
traordinary i is, that my learned friend himſelf immediately afterwards quotes 
theſe w ords; : and then tells the reader, that my argument conſh its of an Hls- 
- TORICAL FACT, and of a conſequence deduced from it. It appears therefore, 
thar, according to my notion, the queſtion 7s to be decided by falls, and 
not by 8 Juperior knowleage of human nature. Vet ! muſt confeſs I then 
thought, and do ſo ſtill, that a ſuperior knowledge of human nature would do 
no harm, as it might enable men to judge better of Facts than we find they 
are generally accuſtomed to do. But will this excuſe A candid repreſenter : 
for ſaying, that the queſtion, according to niy notion, was not to be decided by 1 8 
facts, but a ſuperior knowledge of buman nature? However, to do my learned 
friend all juſtice, I muſt needs ſay, that, as if theſe were only words of 5 


courſe, that is, words of controverſy, he goes on, through the body of his ” 
e to invalidate my en from fat; and we hear no more of : 


| * Poſieript, p. 228. 
a ſuperior 
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a ſuperior knowledge of human nature than in this place where 1 it was brought 
in to be laughed at. | 
As to the argument, it muſt even n ſhift for itſelf, 11 has done more mil. 
chief already than I was aware of: and forced my learned friend to extend 
| his charge from the modern to the ancient church of Rome. For my argu- 
ment, from the low birth of the ſuperſtitions in queſtion, coming againſt 
_ his hy potheſis, after he had once and again declared the purpoſe of his 
letter to be the expoſing of the Heatheniſh idolatry and ſuperſtition of the 
| PRESENT church of Rome ; he was obliged, in ſupport of that hypotheſis, 
to ſhew that even the early ages of the church were not free from the in- 


fection. Which hath now quite ſhifted the ſubject with the ſcene, and 
will make the argumente of his piece from henceforth to run thus, Te 


- religion of the preſent Romans derived from their early Chriſtian anceſtors ; and 
theirs, from the neighbouring Pagans. To ſpeak freely, my reaſoning 


= (which was an argument ad hominem, and, as ſuch, I thought, would have : 


been reverenced) reduced the learned writer to this dilemma; cither to 
allow the fact, and give up his hy potheſis; or to deny the fact, and 


5 change his queſtion. And he has choſen the latter as the leſler evil. As 5 = 


to the fact; that the Churches of the firſt ages might do chat on their oun 5 
= heads, which Moſes did upon authority, i. vc indulge their Pagan con- 
verts with ſuch of their cuſtoms as could not be caſily abuſed to ſuper- 
ſtition, may be ſafely acknowledged. My learned friend has produced 'E 
5 inſtances of ſuch indulgence, which the cenſure of ſome of the more 


ſcrupulous of thoſe times hath brought to our know led ge. But me ore: 


farraginous body of Popiſh rites and ceremonies, the ſubjc c of 
friend's Letter . from Rome, had ſurely | a | different original. 7 


brought! into e Church whe! Paganiſo m was in part a 
| forgotten; 7 and When the els 4} | 
over ſpread i the Gentile world, had row de. 
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ERRORS OF THE PRESS IN VOL. 


Eo 16. J. 15. hor words, r. works. 
e 20. for contrarium, r. contrariarum. 
35. J. 3. in u. for Academios, r. Academicos. 
38. J. 14. for Magaricorum, r. Megaricorum. 
43. J. ult. for well, r. were, 
45. l. 4. u. +. for Pres, r. pris. 
50. 1. ult. for mulceri, r. mulcere. 
60. J. 3. for portentious, r. eee 
61. L. 11. for eſoterical, r. exoterical. 
73. J. 6. for Alexander, r. Alexandrinus. 
| 5 193. J. 4. for Palmigrians, r. Palmyrians. 
198. J. 5, for Hereclides, r. Heraclides. 
5 206, J. "Me for pedantrie, x; pedanteric. - 
.*. for p. 330, r. 198. | 
21 15. 1 6. for avant, r. ayant. | 
240. J. 24. for quam Philoſophi, r. quen Pitoophi | 
393. J. 2. u. Tf. for Deas, r. Deus. 5 | | 
429. * ult. n. 1 for? Over 79 weila, r. Gmpart.mo.t its 
445. J. ult. for fitive, r. ſitire. 5 5 
461. J. 22. for repreſentative Okris, r. e e of ola 
406. J. 22. for ſeptedim ſcretus, r. ſeptem diſcretus, 
466. J. 5. from the bottom, for alluded, r. eluded. 
. 491. J. 4. for impropet r. improper. 
534. 1. f J. 2. for Minos, r. Minoa 
. 15. for No, r. Now. „ 
3 5 1 2 5 for TT r. Mira. 
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